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Cdt  arcfjatologfral  journal. 


MARCH,  1849. 


TN  commencing  a  new  year,  and,  with  it,  tike  sixth  volume  of 
their  Jomnal,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  feel  that  they  may  justly  congratulate  their  con- 
stituents on  the  increased,  and  steadily  increaaing,  prosperity 
of  the  Institute  itself  not  less  than  on  the  great  advance 
which  hafi  taken  place  in  Scientific  Archaeology.  Still  more 
do  they  feel  justified  in  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
more  extended  sphere  of  useiulness  and  a  more  energetic 
action.  They  have  the  cheering  conviction  that  sound  ideas 
are  becoming  daily  more  widely  disseminated,  and  a  clearer 
insight  attained,  into  the  genuine  aims  and  necessary  hmits 
of  Archaeological  study :  and  they  can  congratulate  them- 
selves and  their  fellow-lahourers  in  this  field  on  having  been 
broiight  into  a  nearer  communion  with  those  who  in  every 
part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  already  estabUshed  an 
efficient  organisation  for  similar  purposes.  On  every  side 
there  is  evidence  of  a  generous  and  earnest  co-operation 
among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  special  pur- 
suits ;  and  not  only  does  this  tend  of  itself  to  widen  the 
general  basis,  but  it  supplies  the  individual  thinker  with  an 
ever-widening  foundation  for  his  own  special  study.  Doubt- 
less our  condition  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was,  when 
a  few  amiable  and  eccentric  men  first  set  about  "  collecting 
curiosities." 

We  shall  not  undervalue  these  pioneers  on  our  track,  or 
criticise  their  method.  We  owe  to  them,  if  nothing  more,  at 
least  this  service,  that  they  handed  on  the  torch  from  man 
to  man — dim  perhaps  and  faintly  gUmmering,  yet  never 
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totally  extinguiflhed.  They  hare  delivered  it  to  us :  but,  as 
we  are  the  inheritors  of  the  past,  so  are  we,  most  assuredly, 
called  upoD  to  use  our  inheritance  in  a  wise  and  generous 
manner.  And  most  of  all  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  clearly  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  our  mission  and  the  limits  of  our 
field.  We  are  but  collectors,  even  as  our  predecessors  were  ; 
but  we  are  collectors  with  a  definite  purpose,  and  in  a  definite 
method.  It  is  our  business  to  rescue  from  neglect  and  ruin 
the  fragmentary  remains  which  tell  of  the  past,  but,  unlike 
them,  we  group  these  facts  by  a  system,  class  them  as  it  were 
in  genera  and  families,  and  by  a  stem  induction  wring  from 
them  a  portion  at  least  of  the  secrets  which  Ue  hid  within 
the  mista  of  ages.  And  to  this  comprehensiTe  method  we 
owe  it  that  there  can  be  nothing  ezclusiTe  in  our  proceeding : 
it  is  enough  for  the  Archaeologist  that  any  one  fact  should 
be  a  fact  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  enough  for  science  that  such 
one  &ct  should  be  capable  of  arrangement  and  comparison 
with  any  one  similar  &ct,  or  any  number  of  them:  From 
that  moment  it  becomes  lawfiil  prize  of  the  Archaeologist.  In 
his  estimation  an  old  song  is  as  valuable  as  an  arch  Pointed 
or  Round.  An  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Norman,  or  Early  EngUsh 
spell,  prayer,  law,  legend,  nay,  even  word,  has  its  profound 
meaning :  so  haa  a  mulhon,  a  corbel,  a  clerestory,  a  whole 
cathedral.  So  has  a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  pot,  a  pan,  a  battle- 
axe,  or  a  woman's  jewel,  if  properly  appreciated,  without 
exaggeration,  and  above  all,  without  exclusiveness.  But  in 
one  sense  only  is  their  value  the  same, — aa  different  letters 
of  the  alphabet  by  which  we  spell  the  history  of  the  land : 
the  history  of  the  land  itself  only  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  by 
which  we  spell  the  history  of  man  :  the  history  of  man  itself 
only  a  portion  of  that  larger  alphabet  by  whidi  we  spell  the 
history  of  God's  dealings  with  ^e  world. 

It  is  necessary — and  it  is  fiiU  time, — that  a  large  view 
should  be  taken  of  these  questions,  and  not  a  narrow  one  :  if 
ever  Archaeological  pursuits  come  to  be  considered  as  an  end 
in  themselves,  and  not  as  a  means  to  an  end,  they  dwindle 
down  at  once  into  laborious  trifling,  which  has  at  all  times 
received  the  ridicule  it  merited.     According  to  the  import- 
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ance  of  the  end  itself,  is  the  importaace  of  these  means  to  it : 
and  Archaeology, — Architecture,  the  study  of  ornaments, 
clothing,  weapons,  and  utensils,  inscriptions,  funeral  monu- 
ments, nay,  even  Philology  and  Law  itself — ^if  not  made  sub- 
serrient  to  a  higher  purpose,  are  but  triSes  to  pipe  triflers 
together :  the  skill  of  dieir  professors  may  be  matter  for 
our  wonder ;  but  only  of  sucji  wonder  as  we  should  have 
manifested  at  him  who  threw  peas  unerringly  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.  The  higher  purpose  at  which  we  ought 
to  strive  is  the  Record  of  human  development  in  the  special 
terms  of  national  development — the  History  of  Man  imaged 
in  the  History  of  one  collection  of  Men. 

The  Committee  beUeve  that  they  are  tending  to  this  result 
in  inviting  the  active  co-operation  and  systematic  communion 
of  all  persons  devoted  to  Archaeological  inquiries,  and  of 
societies  now  established  in  every  part  of  England  for  special 
purposes  more  or  less  closely  aUied  to  Archaeology.  They 
cannot  believe  it  possible  to  enlarge  their  basis  too  much  : 
and  while  they  shrink  from  wedding  themselves  too  exclu- 
sively to  any  one  branch  of  the  science,  they  feel  that  they 
^e  best  subserving  the  interests  of  all. 

J.  M.  K. 
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DISCOVERY  OP  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  AND  OTHER  ANTI- 
QUITIES IN  GONALSTON  CHURCH,  NOTTS,  1&18.  COMMUNI- 
CATED BY  RICHARD  WESTMACOTT,  JUNIOR,  FJIS. 

Being  resident  for  a  ehort  time  in  the  autumn  of  the  past 
year  at  Gronalston,  a  Bmall  village  situated  between  Notting- 
ham and  Southwell,  and  distant  about  five  miles  from  the 
latter,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
record  or  tradition,  on  the  spot,  of  some  monumental  effigies 
which  formerly  existed  in  Gonalston  Church,  and  which  had 
disappeared  since  Thoroton  described  them  in  1677.  Other 
antiquaries,  more  worthy  of  the  title  than  myaelt  had  felt 
an  interest  in  the  same  subject,  and  I  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry,  and  literally,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  until  I 
had  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  possibility  of  recovering  these 


In  Thoroton's  History  of  Nottinghamshire  (published  in 
1677)  are  the  following  notices  under  the  head  of  Gmmolston, 
Gunnovelston,  and  the  Spittle  or  Hospital  of  Brodbuske. 

"  There  is  a  charity  or  hospital  founded  there  by Heriz, 

called  the  charity  or  hospital  of  Brodbusk,  in  Gonastun,  which, 
through  many  patents  of  concealments,  continueth  an  hospital 
at  this  day,  and  is  called  Gronalston  Spittle  ....  In  Gonald- 
ston  Ohurdi,  three  ancient  stone-tombs,  low  on  the  ground, 
two  of  knights  cross-lcg'd  :  upon  one  of  their  shield^  three 
hedgehogs  were  embossed ;  the  third  is  a  woman."  Thoroton 
also  describes  a  considerable  number  of  armorial  bearings  in 
painted  glass  in  the  windows ;  of  the  famihea  of  Heriz, 
{Azure,  three  hedgehc^  or)  of  Swillington,  Roos  of  Ham- 
lake,  Belers,  and  others  not  named.  The  pedigree  of  Heriz 
is  also  given  from  the  time  of  Robertus  de  Heriz,'  to  the 
marriage  of  MatUdis  de  Heriz,''  when  the  name  of  Heriz  no 
longer  appears ;  the  estate  beiog  inherited  by  that  lady,  and ' 
passing  to  her  as  the  wife  of  one  Richardus  de  la  Bivere. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  property  is  carried  down  to 
the  Pierpoints  and  others,  and  from  them  to  the  family  of 
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Monoux,  who,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Humphrey  Monoux,  Bart., 
held  the  lordship  of  Gonalston,  when  Thorotoa  wrote  his 
account. 

In  Throsby's  continuation  of  Thoroton  (1797),  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry,  appended  to  the  account  of  Guunoktone  : 
"  Here  is  a  spital  or  chapel,  an  ill-looking  place ;  of  note 
only  that  the  new  incumbent  of  the  living  preaches  here  on 
his  induction.  It  is  without  glass  in  the  windows."  "  The 
Church,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Law- 
rence, is  neatly  paved  ;  one  aisle,  two  bells.  It  is  visible  it 
hafi  been  much  larger.  The  figures  mentioned  by  Thoroton 
were  removed,  or  rather  destroyed,  at  the  diminution  of  the 
Church,  as  usual  Thanks  to  friend  Thoroton  for  preserving 
copies  of  them." 

On  examining  the  Church,  I  found,  in  the  first  place,  that 
of  all  the  painted  glass  mentioned  by  Thoroton,  only  two 
small  pieces  were  remaining.  These  are  in  the  upper  part  or 
head  of  a  small  early  decorated  window  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel.  They  give  two  coats  of  arms.  One  of  these  is 
"Azure,  three  hedgehogs  or," — for  Heriz,  (a  canting  charge, 
Hericius,  hedgehog)  according  to  Thoroton.  On  inquiry,  I 
ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  glass,  with  the  above  excep- 
tion, had  been  removed  towards  ^e  end  of  the  la^t  century, 
and  appropriated  to  decorate  some  of  the  windows  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Southwell.  The  present  windows  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Church  are  made  in  the  arches  (now 
stopped  up,  but  distinctly  traceable),  which  formerly  divided 
the  nave  from  the  north  aisle.  This  diminution  of  the  Church, 
as  Throsby  calls  it,  was  effected  by  Sir  PhiUp  Monoux,  Bart., 
in  1787.  Having  mentioned  my  desire  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  removal  of  the  effigies,  I  was  told  there  was  a  widow, 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  hving  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  who 
remembered  having  seen  them  in  Gon^ton  Church.  I  had 
an  interview  with  her,  and  she  confirmed  the  report  which  I 
had  heard,  and  even  told  me  whereabouts  in  the  Church  the 
monuments  were  formerly  placed.  This  so  far  valuable 
information,  was  afterwards  repeated  by  a  former  resident  in 
the  parish,  who  also  remembered  having  seen  them  when  he 
was  a  boy,  nearly  seventy  years  ago.^  1  determined  then  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  Church.     My  impression 
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was,  that  IB  order  to  make  room  in  the  preBeot  ^le  or  nare 
for  that  frhicb  had  been  lost  by  taking  down  the  north  aisle, 
the  figures  had  either  been  buried  or,  more  probably,  turned 
orer,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  slabs  on  which  the  figures  were 
carred,  used  for  pavement  My  first  examination  was,  there- 
fore, made  all  along  the  centre  of  the  Church,  between  the 
pewing.  I  discovered  nothing  here  beyond  the  fact,  that  a 
former  pavement  of  the  Church,  laid  in  large  square  tiles,  was 
six  or  eight  inches  below  the  present  level.  I  next  examined 
the  chancel,  in  which  are  some  slabs  of  considerable  size  ;  but 
I  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  regard  to  the  figures,  though 
I  made  a  discovery  of  another  kind,  which  is  not  entirely 
without  interest :  namely,  of  no  less  than  three  (so  called) 
altar-stones,  their  five  crosses,  cut  in  the  centre  and  angles, 
being  more  or  less  clearly  traceable  on  each.  It  is  remark- 
able that  but  three  attar-stones  of  the  kind  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbouring  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  :  one  of  which  has 
been  used  for  a  modem  gravestone.  It  is  in  Bishop  Fleming's 
chapeL  Doubtless,  of  these  altar-stones  in  Gronalston  Church, 
one  must  have  belonged  to  the  present  chancel,  and  another 
to  the  east  end  of  the  destroyed  north  aisle.  In  all  proba- 
bility, there  was,  as  usual,  a  third  chapel  in  this  Church,  to 
which  the  third  stone  had  belonged,  as  I  found,  Ijing  n^- 
lected  in  a  comer  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  a  very  fairly 
preserved  stoup  or  basin,  with  a  drain,  evidently  a  piscina, 
making  the  third  of  these  existing  in  Gonalston  Church.  The 
other  two  are  in  their  original  situations ;  namely,  in  the 
chancel,  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  old  north  aisle.  These 
were  entirely  stopped  or  filled  up  with  large  stones  and 
mortar,  and  plastered  over  even  with  the  fiwe  of  the  wall  {in 
the  usual  churchwarden  iashion) ;  I  had  them  both  cleared 
out.  They  are  in  recesses,  with  simple  trefoil  heads  of  the 
early  decorated  period ;  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Church.*  The  third  piscina  alluded  to  above  is  a  projecting 
basin  attached  to  a  block  of  stone.  It  is  fluted,  and  ter- 
minates underneath  with  a  boss  much  broken.  In  order  to 
preserve  this  relic  from  fiulher  injury,  I  had  it  built  into  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel 

Having  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  recover  the  effigies 
within  the  Church,  I  determined  now  to  try  outside,  in  the 

1  tbe  duucel ;   but  it  fell  to  ^eces  m   the 
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ground  of  the  old  nortli  aisle.  I  had  some  of  this  opened, 
and  other  portions  pricked  with  iron  bars,  but  still  equally 
without  success,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  the  latter  part  of 
Throflby's  expression,  "that  the  effigies  had  been  removed, 
<yr  rather  destrmfed,"  meant  that  they  had  been  broken  up. 
I  had  not,  however,  examined  under  the  pewing  of  the 
Church,  uid  I  therefore  determined  to  take  up  some  of  the 
flooring.  Four  of  the  pews  afforded  nothing  to  encourage 
me ;  bat  on  digging  under  the  next,  the  workmen  came 
upon  some  hard  substance,  which  offered  resistance.  Upon 
descending  into  the  hole  they  had  made,  I  distinctly  felt 
the  beveled  edge  of  a  large  stone  slab,  and  I  began  t<> 
hope  I  had  now  discovered  tbe  long  lost  effigies.  But  upon 
clearing  away  the  earth,  instead  of  a  figure,  a  large  stone 
coffin  was  exposed,  on  the  top  of  which  was  an  extremely 
well  preserved  indaed  ornamented  Cross,  standing  upon  five 
steps.  The  coffin  measured  six  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
by  two  feet  one  inch  in  width  at  the  head,  and  one  foot  four 
inches  at  the  feet.  The  hd  was  nearly  six  inches  thick.  On 
raising  this,  an  operation  of  some  difficulty  from  its  great  weight, 
a  curious  appearance  was,  at  first  sight,  presented.  There  waa 
a  male  figure  within,  of  which  only  the  skeleton  remained,  but 
it  was  entirely  and  thickly  covered  with  a  substance  of  a  dull 
red  colour.  This  on  examination  turned  out  to  be  a  coating 
of  fine  red  mud,  which  had  accumulated  over  the  bones,  and 
formed  a  bed  in  which  the  skeleton  was  lying.  The  figure 
had  all  the  appearance  of  never  having  been  disturbed.  The 
head  bad  &ilen  a  little  on  one  side.  The  hands  had  been 
placed  on  the  breast,  and  the  left  arm  was  in  its  original 
position,  excepting  where  ^e  fingers  had  fallen  in,  with  some 
of  the  bones  of  the  ribs.  The  right  arm  bad  also  fallen. 
The  bones  were  hard  and  firm,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of 
decay.  The  thick  covering  of  mud  had,  no  doubt,  assisted 
in  preserving  them.  With  respect  to  this  deposit,  it  may- 
be mentioned,  that  Gonalston  Church  stands  very  low,  and 
the  mud  was  composed  of  the  soil  of  the  neighbourhood. 
As  there  were  no  indications  of  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
coffin,  it  had  evidently  penetrated  upwards,  through  the 
aperture  usually  left  in  the  bottom  of  stone  coffins,  and,  in  a 
long  series  of  years,  bad  left  coating  after  coating  upon  the 
skeleton  ;  the  water  afterwards  subsiding,  and  being  dramed 
off  by  the  way  it  had  entered.     This  deposit  was  so  deep  at 
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the  feet,  that  the  bones  of  the  toes  were  scarcely  visible. 
Haying  m^lde  a  sketch  of  the  Cross,  I  had  the  whole  carefiiUy 
coTered  up  again,  and  left  in  its  original  state.  While  clearing 
awa;  the  earth  and  loose  stones  fi^m  the  side  of  the  coffin, 
one  of  the  workmen  requested  me  to  examine  what  it  was 
that  again  obstructed  his  digging.  I  passed  mj  arm  into  a 
hole  formed  under  the  accumulated  rubbish,  and  m  j  satisb^- 
tion  was  indeed  great,  when,  on  disengaging  one  of  the  larger 
stones,  we  brought  to  view  a  hen  couchant,  resting  against 
which  was  the  foot  of  a  knight  in  chain  armour  ;  and  I  have 
the  gratification  to  say,  that  in  this  spot  were,  in  a  short  time, 
discovered  all  three  of  the  effigies  described  by  Thoroton ; 
namely,  two  of  knights  cross-l^ged  and  a  female.  All  the 
figures  are  more  or  less  injured,  and  some  portions  are  lost. 
They  had  been  thrown  in  carelessly,  and  were  not  even  placed 
horizontally,  but  were  lying  edgeways  against  each  other. 
Two  of  the  statues,  however,  though  much  broken,  have  most 
of  the  parts  or  fragments  very  fairly  preserved ;  but  of  the 
second  knight  all  the  upper  portion  fi^m  the  shoulders  is, 
unfortunately,  missing.  The  more  perfect  knight  (Fig.  1.)  is 
lying  with  his  hands  clasped  horizontally  on  his  breast, 
as  in  prayer.  The  face  has  at  some  period  been  restored, 
a  flat  sawed  surfece  being  left  where  the  restoration  had 
been  applied  to  the  original.  The  figure  is  habited  from  head 
to  foot  in  chain  armour,  over  which  is  a  long  aurcoat,  which 
is  open  from  the  waist,  exhibiting  the  termination  of  the 
hawberk  and  one  of  the  genouiUeres  or  knee  pieces.  Eound 
the  head  is  a  band  or  fillet,  and  on  the  left  side,  just  below 
this,  are  two  ends  or  ties,  probably  the  fastening  of  the 
hood.  The  right  leg,  which  is  crossed  over,  is  perfect  down 
to  the  ancle,  and  a  portion  of  the  spur-strap  is  visible  ;  but 
the  foot  is  lost.  The  left  leg  is  broken  off  at  the  thigh,  but 
the  foot  remains,  and  rests  against  the  lion  couchant.  The 
handle  of  his  sword  is  just  under  his  hands,  and  the  weapon 
partially  crosses  the  body  and  rests  on  the  ground.  The 
belt  is  ornamented  with  large  studs,  which,  however,  are 
nearly  obliterated.  On  the  left  side,  underneath  the  fold  of 
the  surcoat,  and  again  under  the  point  of  the  sword,  are  two 
email  aoinials  like  d<^;  one  is  entire,  but  of  the  other  only  the 
hinder  part  is  visible.  A  portion  of  a  shield  remains  attached 
to  the  knight's  left  arm,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  when 
perfect,  this  must  have  entirely  concealed  the  more  perfect 
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of  these  small  animals."  The  shield  gives  a  great  interest  to 
this  statue.  It  is  much  broken,  but  it  beara  arms,  two 
hedgehogs  being  distinctly  risible  ;  thus  identifying  the  statue, 
without  the  shadow  of  doubt,  with  the  fiunily  (De  Heriz) 
whitdi  bore  the  arms  still  remaining  in  the  small  portion  of 
stained  glass  in  the  window  of  the  dtiancel.  It  may  be  added 
of  this  interesting  eflBgy,  that  the  head  rests  on  a  double 
cushion — one  square,  the  other  diamond  shaped;  and  ihaX 
there  are  traces  of  sculpture  on  the  mattress  on  each  side 
of  the  pillow ;  doubtless  of  small  statues  of  draped  angels 
kneeUng. 

The  effigy  (Fig.  2)  of  tiie  lady  is  chiefly  interesting,  in  the 
absence  of  any  marks  of  &nuly,  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
elegance  exhibited  in  the  composition  of  the  drapery,  and  for 
the  unaffected  simplicity  of  expression  in  the  whole  figure. 
It  ia  more  perfect  than  either  of  the  others.  The  nose  is 
shghtly  injured,  but  otherwise  the  fiice  is  well  preserved,  and 
has  all  the  individual  character  of  a  portrait.  The  hands  are 
composed  with  elegance,  but  the  fingers  are  unfortunately 
more  or  less  injured.  She  clasps  before  her  an  object  of  an 
oval  form,  about  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  upper  part  is  broken  off.  Her  feet  rest  against 
an  animal,  probably  a  dog,  closely  resembling,  though  on  a 
lai^er  scale,  the  animals  mentioned  above,  as  lying  at  the 
side  of  the  knight  The  costume  consists  of  a  hood  or  veil 
falling  on  the  shoulders,  with  a  broad  strap  across  the  fore- 
head, and  another  similar  to  it  passing  under  the  chin.  The 
throat  is  bare.  The  upper  part  of  the  dress  fits  closely,  hut 
from  the  waist  downwards  it  terminates  in  ample  and  gracefiil 
folds,  just  showing  the  points  of  the  shoes.  Over  the  head 
of  this  effigy  is  a  trefoliated  testoon  or  canopy,  of  early 
decorated  architecture,  the  ends  terminating  in  prettily- 
devised  fohage  continued  from  the  moulding. 

In  the  third  figure,  the  knight  is  cross-legged,  and  habited, 
like  the  other,  in  chain  armour  ;  but  his  surcoat  is  short,  and 
he  has  no  shield.  His  feet  rest  on  a  lion  demi-couchant. 
It  seems  to  represent  a  young  man ;  for,  although  the  slab 
on  which  the  figure  reposes  measures  very  nearly  the  same 
length  as  that  of  the  other  knight,  the  figure  is  several  inches 
shorter,  and  of  a  more  dehcate  frame. 

I  should  observe  in  conclusion,  that  there  are  some  faint 

'  See  the  note  U  (he  nmcluBtoD  of  thisMemoii. 
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remains  of  colour  on  different  parts  of  these  statues,  as  well  as 
on  tlie  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  female  figure. 

The  engravings  given  in  Thoroton's  work,  under  his  notice 
of  these  monuments,  are  so  little  like  the  statues,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  they  could  have  been  drawn  from  the 
originals. 

Of  course,  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  what 
particular  personages  are  represented  by  these  effigies.  No 
inscriptions  were  found,  but  there  are  data  on  which  a  very 
fair  speculation  maybe  offered  on  the  subject.  The  Iwids  of 
GooalBton  were  held  by  the  femily  of  Heriz  as  iar  back  as 
King  Henry  the  First,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  that 
famUy,  and  in  the  same  name,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  :  at  which  period  they  passed  away,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  husband  of  Matildis  de  Heriz,  Ricardus  de  la  Rivere; 
and  the  name  of  Heriz  no  longer  api>ears.*  The  shield  borne 
by  the  knight  determines  the  family  identity  of  that  figure, 
and  the  costume  is  of  the  warrior  of  the  tiiirteenth,  and  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  west  end  of  Gonalston 
Church  is  a  window  of  that  date,  the  dripstone  of  which  is 
terminated  on  each  side  by  a  head ;  one  of  a  hooded  knight, 
the  other  of  a  female.  The  knight  represented  in  both  these 
pieces  of  sculpture  may  possibly  have  been  a  benefactor,  or 
even  the  builder  of  the  Church,  probably  on  an  older  foun- 
dation, and  it  is  probable  that  in  memory  of  his  pious  works, 
his  portrait  may  have  been  introduced  in  the  corbel  described. 
He  may  also  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  of  Brod- 
buske.  The  founder  is  stated  to  be  Johannes  de  Heriz,  and 
it  appears  there  were  no  less  than  three  of  the  family  called 
Johiumes  consecutively,  ai  or  about  the  date  referred  to. 
Tanner  calls  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  "  Wilham,"  but  this 
is  in  all  probability  an  error. 

In  Dodsworth's  Collection  of  MSS.,  vol.  viii.,  (as  quoted  by 
Di^dale)  is  this  notice,  "  Ordinatio  Cantarise  Hosp.  S.  Marise 
Hagd.  de  Bradbuske  fimdatse  per  Joannem  fiL  Johannis  de 
Heriz  patronum  Hospitalis,  A.  D.  1326." 

The  effigy  of  the  lady  may  also  be  referred  to  the  above 
early  period,  and  it  probably  represents  a  daughter  of  the 
home.  The  object  she  holds  clasped  before  her  of  an  oval 
shape,  is  about  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg.  At  first  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  heart,  but  it  appears  somewhat  too  round  and 

'  Thoralon,  Hist.  Nottdu^um,  tdI.  iii.,  p.  52. 
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compact  for  that  emblem,  compared  with  other  specimens  I 
have  seen.  I  was  then  disposed  to  consider  it  a  reliquary  of 
some  kind ;  hut  upon  finding  that  the  Hospital  above  alluded 
to  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  lady  may  have  borne  the  name  of  the  saint,  and, 
having  the  Magdalen  for  her  tutelary  patroness,  may  have 
been  represented  holding  an  unguentarium,  a  vase  for  oint- 
ment, such  as  is  usually  seen  in  representations  of  this  holy 
person. 

The  Hospital  of  Brodebosk  above  mentioned  is  that  alluded 
to  by  Throsby,  as  being  in  existence  as  late  as  1797.  He 
describes  it  as  "a  spital  or  chapel ;  an  ill-looking  place, 
without  glass  in  the  windows,"  &c.  It  was  situated  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  present  Church,  and  a  ferm  on  its 
site  is  still  called  the  Spital  Farm  ;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  there 
are  no  remains  whatever  of  the  old  chapel.  I  made  what 
inquiry  I  could  respecting  its  total  disappearance,  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  it  was  taken  down  somewhere  about 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  then  rector  of  Gfonalston,  and  the 
materials,  which  were  atone,  used  to  form  drains  for  draining 
the  adjacent  grass  lands.  This  statement  is  made  on  the 
authority  of  persons  now  living,  who  remember  the  chapel 
standing,  and  who  also  recollect  its  total  destruction,  and  the 
use  to  which  it  was  applied,  by  the  rector  :  and  during  whose 
incumbency,  the  painted  glass  in  the  Church  of  Gronalston 
was  also  allowed  to  be  abstracted  by  the  more  tasteful, 
perhaps,  but  not  more  scrupulous  parties  who  desired  to 
enrich  the  windows  of  Southwell  Church  with  the  spoil  thus 
improperly  acquired. 

At  this  time,  it  appears  that  the  family  who  owned  the  estate 
resided  altogether  in  a  distant  county,  seldom  visiting  Gonal- 
ston.  The  rector,  therefore,  in  all  probabihty,  was  entirely 
uncontrolled  in  his  proceedings.  At  the  same  time,  judging 
from  the  treatment  the  Church  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
the  proprietor,  in  the  diminution  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the 
reckless  removal  of  the  monuments  of  the  very  old  family 
who  had  formerly  possessed  the  property,  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  any  opposition  would  have  been  ofiered  to  the 
destruction,  and  it  may  justly  be  called  desecration,  that  was 
BO  ruthlessly  effected. 

The  property  is  now  held  by  John  Francklin,  Esq.,  who 
inherits  from  his  maternal  grandiather,  Sir  Thomas  Monoux, 
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Baronet.  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness,  and  the  fecihties  he 
afforded  me,  for  the  success  which  attended  my  exertions  to 
discover  the  very  interesting  monumenta  above  described. 
The  broken  portions  of  the  effigies  Trill  be  repaired  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  figures  will  be  placed  in  safety  in  the 
chancel ;  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  that,  before  long, 
other  repairs  and  improvements  will  be  effected,  to  preserve 
this  little  Church  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  is  threateaed, 
both  from  its  age,  and  from  long-continued  neglect. 

RICHARD  WESTUACOTT.  Jk. 

Non. — Some  examples  oftheintrodaction  of  small  hnmaii  Sgaiea,  or  animok,  of 
Tei7  duninntiTe  proportian  oa  compaiad  with  the  Bepolchral  e£Bgy,  in  connection 
wiUk  which  they  occur,  maj  deseire  notice,  for  the  aabe  of  compuiaon  with  the 
intereBting  figore  discovered  &t  Clonalston.  The  effigy,  attributed  to  Sir  John 
Lyons,  1385,  at  Warkwoith,  Northamptonshire,  ie  corionsly  scolptored  with 
oinaments  allusive  to  his  name  and  anna,  and  a  miniature  lion  Bejant  is  qoaintly 
introduced  upon  the  breaat,  supporting  the  comer  of  the  shield,  which  is  consi- 
derably onder-cat.  A  mntilated  torso,  foond  in  the  mined  Abbey  of  Arbroath, 
N.  Biitiun,  and  snpposed  to  represent  the  fonnder,  William  the  Lion,  exhibits 
traces  of  not  less  than  four  vtay  gnull  fignras,  apparently  represented  as  engaged 
in  airanguig  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  in  which  these  henchmen,  hooted  and 
■purred,  are  partly  concealed.  This  interesting  sculpture  was  communicated  to 
the  Institute  by  Cosmo  Innes,  Esq.  The  head  of  a  horse  and  a  diminutive 
Btt«ndant  squire  is  seen  at  the  feet  of  a  knightly  effigy  in  Minster  Church,  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  represented  by  Charles  3tothard.  The  occurrence  of  angels,  of  very 
small  proportions,  supporting  the  pillows  on  which  medieval  effigies  recline,  is 
too  frequent  to  require  any  mention  of  examples :  figures  of  bede-msn,  or 
chantry-priegta,  praying  for  the  repose  of  the  defunct,  and  represented  at  the 
feet  of  monumental  figures,  are  less  common :  examples  are  supplied  by  the 
mooumenta  of  Brian  Fitz  Alan,  1302,  Bedole,  Yorkshire  ;  William  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  1404 ;  Ralph  Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  his  two 
wives,  at  Stajndrop,  Durham.  Under  the  lion,  against  which  the  feet  of  the  remark- 
able effigy  of  King  Richard  L,  at  Rouen,  are  supported,  miniature  representatians 
of  a  dog,  a  bird,  a  hare  oi  rabbit,  are  introdnced  in  an  unnsual  manner.  On  either 
side  of  the  bead  of  the  figure  of  King  John,  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  ia  introduced 
a  diminutive  episcopal  figure ;  these  have  been  snpposed  to  represent  St.  Oswald 
and  St.  Wnlatau,  between  whom  that  king  was  interred.  Diminutive  repre- 
sentations of  the  departed  spirit,  conveyed  by  angels  to  the  heavens,  of  frequent 
occorreoce  in  sepulchral  brasses,  are  rare  in  monamental  sculpture.  An  example 
is  ofiorded  by  the  effigy  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  1323,  in  Westminater  Abbey. 

A  similar  usage  of  medieral  art  is  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  painted  glass  ; 
representing  personages  of  heroic  proportion,  as  compared  with  the  diminutive  siie 
of  figures  introdnced  in  immediate  connection  wiUi  the  subject  portrayed.  This 
osage,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture,  may  doubtless  have  been  sometimes  caused 
merely  by  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  but  it  seems  to  present,  in  many  instances,  a 
certain  analogy  to  a  rule  of  proportion  observed  in  antique  art,  which  may 
entitle  it  to  more  detailed  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  received. — Ed. 
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MEMOIR  ON  ROMAN  REMAINS  AND  VILLAS  DISCOVERED  AT 
ICKLETON  AND  CHESTERFORD,  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  RECENT 
EXCAVATIONS  BY  THE  HON.  RICHARD  C.NEVILLE,  F.S.A. 

The  investigation  of  that  important  period  in  the  early 
history  of  Great  Britain,  the  invasion  and  eatabhshment  of 
the  Romans,  has  recently  been  pursued  -with  increasing  zeal 
and  interest  Much  had  been  effected  by  antiquaries  of  the 
last  century,  in  tracing  out  the  great  outline,  but  many 
evidences  remained  by  which  the  results  of  that  extraordinary 
crisis  in  our  history  might  be  more  clearly  shown  and  appre- 
ciated. It  did  not  suffice  to  mark  with  carefiil  accuracy  the 
great  military  works,  the  entrenchments  and  high-ways, 
monuments  of  extended  conquest ;  a  field  of  more  interesting 
inquiry  was  to  be  sought  in  the  scattered  vestiges  of  Roman 
occupation,  serving  to  show  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
introduction  of  foreign  arte  and  manners.  It  is  no  idle 
labour  to  trace  out  the  results  issuing  from  that  hostile 
ambition  or  cupidity  which  had  tempted  the  Romans  to  our 
shores,  not  merely  tending  to  civilisation  in  social  life,  and 
advancement  in  public  institutions,  but  to  the  extension  of 
the  hght  of  Christian  faith  to  these  remote  islands.' 

In  the  absence  of  written  records  regarding  the  Romans 
in  Britain,  the  historian  must  call  the  antiquary  to  his  aid. 
It  is  by  the  detailed  investigations  which  are  still  in  progress, 
and  the  intelligent  care  with  which  those  researches  are 
directed,  that  the  antiquities  of  this  period  acquire  an  interest, 
in  details  relating  to  the  arts  and  usages  of  private  life,  which 
the  dry  recitals  of  Horsley  or  Stukeley  may  have  failed  to 
excite.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  all  these  materials 
could  be  united  and  arranged  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  hear 
that  the  publication  of  an  extended  "  Britannia  Romana " 
has  been  undertaken  in  earnest.  The  antiquaries  of  the 
Northern   Marches,  neighbouring   to  the    great  works  of 

'  A  novel  aod  ioterestiDg  example  of  omuneDtad  with  &  Croea,  uid  foDDd  at 

tba  oocurreDce  of   k  ChmCaa    Bymbol  CktanctoDium.    Sw  a  representMioii  of 

unoogst  Ronuo  remaiiu  in  EdkIuuI,  is  this  relic,  comniiinicated  by  Sir  WUliun 

afforded  bj  the  frngment  of  "  Suniui,"  LawBon,  Bart.,  in  a  enbaequent  page. 
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Hactrian  and  Severus,  may  best  cany  out  this  useful  project; 
but  vte  feel  assured,  that  when  they  collect  the  fruits  of 
research  in  other  parts  of  England,  not  only  Woodchester  or 
Bignor,  but  later  discoTeries  at  Chesterford,  Durobrivse  and 
Gaerleon,  will  meet  with  the  attention  which  they  merit. 

In  a  recent  notice  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Neville  on  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex,  and  the  site  of  ICIANI, 
as  recorded  in  two  interesting  contributions  to  Archaeological 
literature  from  his  pen,"  we  adverted  to  farther  discoveries 
of  Roman  remains  at  Chesterford,  then  in  progress.  Of 
these,  Mr.  Neville  has  from  time  to  time  kindly  communicated 
particulars  and  plans,  with  various  interesting  JictiUa  and 
antiquities,  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  We 
have  now  the  gratification  of  acknowledging  his  kind  Uberality 
in  enabling  us  to  place  before  our  readers  the  following 
detailed  report  of  these  discoveries  ;  and  cordial  thanks  are 
not  less  due  for  thus  permitting  us  to  anticipate  their  publi- 
cation, which  we  hope  may  be  expected  from  his  own  hand, 
than  for  his  generous  donatioQ  to  the  Institute  of  the  illustra- 
tions by  which  the  present  memoir  is  accompanied. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1848,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Neville  was  di-awn  to  a  field  at  Ickleton,  in  the  tenancy  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Jonas,  who  had  noticed  that  in  certain  places  the 
crops  every  year  were  "  burned."  This  was  so  marked  last 
May,  that  a  son  of  Mr.  Jonas  was  enabled  to  make  a  rough 
plan  of  the  spot.  The  field  is  called  "  Church  Field,"  and  is 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  frx>m  the  village.  On  the 
21st  August,  Mr.  Neville  ascertained,  by  the  use  of  a  crow- 
bar, the  existence  of  foundations,  on  the  spots  pointed  out, 
and  the  next  day  his  men  commenced  the  work  of  disinter- 
ment. Walls  were  rapidly  laid  bare,  and  rooms  uncovered. 
Several  fragments  of  tiles  and  a  red  tessera  wore  quickly 
found,  giving  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  building  was  Roman. 
This  notion  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  various 
fragments  of  "  Samian  "  ware,  third  brass  coins  (twenty  or 
thirty  in  number)  ;  and,  lastly,  before  a  fortnight's  work,  a 
hypocanst  was  found,  vrith  numerous  piers  formed  of  square 
tiles  in  situ,  and  buried  in  soot  and  light  aahes.  Under  one 
of  the  piers,  when  it  was  removed,  was  found  a  first  brass 
coin  of  Hadrian.     The  excavations  were  continued,  and  the 
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entire  vestiges  of  a  villa  were  gradually  uDcovered,  of  the 
arrangement  and  dimensions  of  which  a  correct  notion  may 
be  formed  from  the  ground-plan,  which  we  are  enabled  to 
submit  to  our  readers.  A  second  hypocaust  was  found,  with 
its  piers  of  brick  in  situ,  and  some  flue-tiles  .remaining  also 
in  tiieir  original  position.  Three  adjacent  rooms,  connected 
with  the  main  building  only  by  a  single  wall,  running 
diagonally  from  the  S.W.  angle,  were  likewise  discovered,  as 
shown  in  the  anoeied  plan,  the  result  of  a  detailed  survey 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler,  Mr.  Neville  has  favoured  us  also  with  a 
valuable  description  of  the  architectural  features  of  these 
remaina,  communicated  by  Mr.  Buckler. 

In  this  villa  were  found  numerous  fragments  of  diflferent 
kinds  of  fictile  ware,  including  the  moiety  of  a  "  Samian  "  dish, 
of  a  common  type,  and  a  fragment  of  the  rim  of  a  vessel  of 
dark-coloured  ware,  upon  which  were  traoed  with  a  sharp 
pomt  the  letters— CAMICIBIBVN  ....  very  probably, 
according  to  the  reading  proposed  by  Mr.  Neville — ex  hoc 
amid  bthunt.  About  tiiirty  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire 
were  found ;  numerous  teesene  of  various  sizes  for  Mosaic 
pavement,  chiefly  of  large  size  and  coarse  material,  but 
some  were  small  and  of  finer  quality,  of  white,  red,  and 
dingy  black,  or  blue  colour,  as  if  a  pavement  of  superior 
description  had  at  some  period  existed  here.  There  were 
also  many  tiles,  with  various  scorings,  but  none  bearing 
the  potter's  stamp,  or  any  legionary  mark  :  some  of  them 
had  been  impressed,  whilst  in  a  soft  state,  with  feet-marks, 
two  or  three  being  prints  of  dogs'  feet,  one  that  of  a  human 
foot,  and  another  of  a  cloven  hoof,  like  the  foot  of  a  deer. 
Two  glass  beads,  and  upwards  of  twenty  pins,  needles  and 
styU  of  bronze  and  bone,  were  found.  Amongst  the  founda- 
tions there  were  brought  to  light  the  bones  of  not  less  than 
six  infants,  aged  from  two  to  four  months. 

In  one  of  the  three  detached  rooms  were  found  two  bronze 
keys,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  south  of  these  rooms  was 
found  a  deep  hole  filled  with  fragments  of  fresco  paintings, 
which  had  apparently  been  purposely  broken  up  and  thrown 
there.  Mr.  Neville  has  preserved  in  his  museum  at  Audley 
End  numerous  specimens  of  different  patterns,  some  of  which 
are  of  elegant  design,  and  strikingly  contrasted  colours, 
as  bright  as  if  the  painting  were  freshly  executed.  Besides 
numerous  ornaments  composed  of  flowers,  trellis-work,  kc, 
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there  vere  pieces  with  parts  of  human  figures  of  different 
sizes. 

Ailer  this  villa  had  been  fully  bared,  trenches  'were  made 
in  various  parts,  to  ascertain  if  tiiere  were  any  other  founda- 
tions adjacent  to  it,  and  further  remains  were  discovered 
about  thirty  or  forty  yards  to  the  S.E.  of  the  villa.  When 
these  foundations  were  laid  open,  they  represented  the 
curious  building,  which  has  been  variously  denominated  by 
those  who  have  examined  the  remains,  as  Temple,  Church,  and 
Basilica.^  Of  this  singular  structure  a  ground-plan  is  given, 
&om  Mr.  Buckler's  measurements  and  design.  A  detailed 
description  by  Mr.  Buckler  is  also  subjoined,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  eastern  side  of  the  north-eastern  angle,  a 
good  specimen  of  Roman  waJUng.  The  walls  are  composed 
of  flints  mixed  with  chalk,  the  angle  being  composed  of  seven 
courses  of  wall-tiles  (now  remaining)  laid  upon  a  kind  of 
footing.  The  tiles  average  1^  inches  in  thickness ;  the 
joints  1^  inches.  In  the  progress  of  excavating  this 
building,  there  were  found  a  celt,  of  simple  form,  of 
green-stone,  a  material  of  remarkably  tough  and  hard  quality ; 
two  bone  instruments  for  marking  pottery  ;  two  bone  combs ; 
two  bone  pins  of  elegant  shape ;  a  massive  bronze  bracelet, 
in  the  shape  of  a  serpent ;  a  second  brass  coin  of  Hadrian  ; 
and  about  twelve  third  brass,  of  different  emperors.  By 
Mr.  Neville's  hberality,  we  are  enabled  to  give  representa- 
tions of  one  of  the  combs,  which  is  of  unusual  form,  and  of 
the  bronze  armilla.  The  bones  of  six  infants  were  also  found 
in  this  building. 

The  original  destination  of  this  building  is  a  point  of 
difficult  decision,  which  must  be  left  to  future  research. 
Mr.  Neville  has  received  from  an  inteUigent  correspondent, 
resident  near  the  spot,  the  following  remarks,  wliich  his 
kindness  permits  us  to  give,  in  connexion  with  this  inquiry ; — 

"  In  consequence  of  your  discovery  of  the  temple  with  the  b&ses  of  its 
coliunua,  I  write  jrou  a  few  lines  to  set  forth  more  dearly  what  I  believe 
I  once  hinted.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  gate  as  y<m  go  out,  is  the  smallest 
possible  dip  in  the  turnpike  road,  seemingly  too  triflmg  to  obtain  a  name, 
but  being  no  doubt  the  remains  of  a  rather  deeper  one,  filled  up  by  the 
way-wardens.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  Church  Bottom ;  upon  which 
I  will  surest  the  following  remarks  : — 

*  In  itating  the  coDJeetam  regirding  Ibe  bctoij  coadauoD.    Althoagh  Dcitlicr Temple 

kocimt  ■ppropristian   of  thii   baildisg,   wa  nor  Builia,  it  ii  Ttr;  piobabl*  tha.t  it  mttM 

mDBt  vtmil  out  inibilitj  to  oftei  miiy  Hlii-  tome  pnblic  purponc. 
TOL.  VI.  D 
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1.  It  is  entdrel;f  remote  from  Ickleton  Chnrcb,  of  nhidi  you  can  oidjr  see 
thence  the  U>p  of  the  steeple  in  the  distance.  2.  Ickleton  Cbuich  is,  in  its 
present  site,  of  remote  antiquity ;  its  west  door  and  nave  being  (ss  I  believe) 
in  the  oldest  style  of  Norman  or  semicirculai  architecture!  3.  The  Church 
Bottom  is  as  closely  contiguous  to  your  Temple  or  columnar  Building,  as 
a  public  road  can  well  be  to  a  rural  church,  aUoiring  to  the  latter  any  yard 
or  purlieus  at  all.  4.  I  beUere  the  coinage  found  is  mostly  of,  or  after, 
the  reign  of  Conatautine. 

Therefore,  I  can  hardly  re&ain  from  inferring  as  follows : — ^That  your 
columnar  Building  was  used  (whether  constructed  or  not)  as  a  Christian 
Church.  That  it  was  still  standing  when  the  East-Anglian  Saxons  became 
possessed  of  these  parts.  And  that,  upon  their  conversion  to  Ohristiaoity, 
it  resumed  its  office  of  a  church  for  tlus  parish,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Norman  building,  now  standing  in  another  place.  Because,  if  the  ancient 
Temple  Church  of  our  Roman  predecessors  had  been  swept  away  finally, 
or  finally  desecrated  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuty,  the  vernacular  name. 
Church  Bottom,  would  be  completely  unaccountable. 

You  will  perceive  a  corollary  to  all  this.  The  dip  or  bottom  is  much  too 
trivial  to  have  been  observable  upon  land ;  and  it  must  have  been  named 
in  reference  to  the  road.  From  which  yon  ascertain  that  there  was  a 
regular  road  or  way  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  existing  road,  at  the 
time  when  the  Roman  building  was  still  in  use  as  a  church." 

The  villa,  which  has  lately  been  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Neville 
at  Chesterford,  is  the  ancient  site  formerly  mentioned  by 
Stukeley  under  the  name  of  "  Templi  Umbra,"  in  the  Borough 
Field,  as  shown  in  his  plan  o^  the  Station,  given  in  Us 
"  Itinerary,"*  and  the  sketch  engraved  in  the  "  Rehquiw 
Galeanse." 

The  account  of  this  supposed  Temple,  and  of  the  survey  of 
Chesterford,  in  July,  1719,  given  by  Stukeley  in  his  "  Itine- 
rarium  Curiosum,"  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  obser- 
vations contained  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Roger  Gale, 
immediately  after  his  visit.  As  this  last,  however,  apparently 
less  known  to  those  who  have  vnitten  on  the  remains  of  this 
Station,  has  the  additional  value  of  having  been  the  record  of 
recent  impressions,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  cite  the 
passage.  Speaking  of  Chesterford  Magna,  and  the  great 
Icknild-street  there  crossing  the  Cam,  Stukeley  says : — "  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  walk  round  an  old  Roman  city  there, 
upon  the  walls,  which  are  stiU  visible  above  ground ;  the 
London  road  goes  fifty  yards  upon  them,  and  the  Crown  Inn 
stands  upon  Uieir  foundations.  Thither  I  summoned  some 
of  the  country  people,  and,  over  a  pot  and  pipe,  fished  out 

B  at  Chesterford 
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what  I  could  from  their  discourse,  as  we  sat  surreying  the 
corn  growing  upon  the  spot.  It  contains  about  fifty  acres 
within  the  walls,  exactly  such  a  figure  as  Silchester,  standing 
north-east  and  south-west^  as  Vitruvius  directs.  I  saw  the 
wall  to  the  fi>undatioa ;  they  are  pulling  it  up  with  much 
labour  to  mend  their  highways,  though  materials  might  be 
had  at  easier  charge  as  near,  fi^r  which  I  heartily  anathe- 
matised them.  Vast  quantities  of  Roman  coins  of  all  sorts 
I  found  there,  and  one  Saxon,  of  King  Edward ;  as  also 
many  Roman  pavements  within  the  wall :  a  woman  at  an 
alehouse  there,  has  a  whole  room  paved  with  them  ;  but  the 
most  charming  sight  ih&t  can  be  imagined,  is  the  perfect 
vestigia  of  a  Temple,  as  easily  discernible  in  the  com  as  upon 
paper.  The  cell  or  naos  was  five  yards  broad  within,  and 
thirteen  long.  The  people  say,  let  the  year  come  as  it  will, 
this  place  is  ever  visible,  and  Uiat  it  has  been  so  ever  since 
the  memory  of  man,  and  fimcy  the  feiries'  dancing  there 
causes  the  appearance.  I  leave  it  to  your  discerning  pene- 
tration to  find  out  the  name  of  this  city ;  they  call  it  now 
Burroughfield,  and  the  money  found  Burrough-money,  Just 
by  this  city  are  Ickleton  and  Streethall :  the  great  road  runs 
between  them  by  the  walls  of  the  city."' 

The  land,  where  the  site  of  the  Temple  was  traced  by 
Stukeley,  being  this  winter  in  such  a  state  that  excavation 
would  occasion  no  injury,  Mr.  Neville,  with  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  to  whom  the  field  belongs,  commenced 
operations  immediately  after  he  had  finished  at  Ickleton. 
Stukeley's  measurements  were  compared,  and  foundations 
were  found  very  nearly  on  the  spot  which  he  described ; 
on  being  uncovered,  they  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  struc- 
ture bearing  no  resemblance  to  a  Temple,  but  simply  a 
Roman  dwelfing-house.  The  excavation  was  commenced  on 
Oct  10, 1848,  and  quickly  showed  the  Roman  character  of  the 
remains :  innumerable  fragments  of  various  kinds  of  Anglo- 
Eoman  pottery  were  discovered,  including  two  small  vases  of 
the  peculiar  embossed  ware,  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated 
in  the  potteries  of  Castor,  according  to  the  valuable  researches 
of  the  late  Mr.  Artis.^  (See  Woodcuts).  Also,  a  specimen  of 
"Samian,"  ornamented  with  the  ivy-leaf  pattern  in  high  reUef, 

■  BeliquimGaleiuitBiBibLTopogr.Brit  veloped  bj  Mr.  Neville's  eKcaTstdons. 
ToLiii.  »rt2,p.  113.  IaPlBteIV.,FiK.<,         *  IhaDurobiivnof  AntoniniuIdeDtified 

an  oathne  ^aa  ia  given,  corrcepraidiiig  and  IllnatrBled,  ftc  London,  ]  B33.   Com- 

in  gcncnJ  fonn  with  the  groond-pbui  de-  pare  Plates  XXVIII.  and  XXX 
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and  a  very  singular  vase  of  pale  red-coloured  ware,  not  lustrous, 
of  peculiar  fonn,  and  having  on  each  side  a  ring  attached,  as 
imitative  handles,  resembling  in  its  general  fashion  the  curious 
vessel  found  at  Felmingham,  Norfolk,  with  a  remarkable 
assemblage  of  Roman  remains.''  There  were  also  found  an 
olla  of  brown-coloured  ware,  impressed  apparently  by  three 
fingers,  whilst  the  clay  was  soft,  possibly  a  mark  of  capacity; 
(See  Woodcut) ;  and  a  large  two-handled  amphora,  similar 
to  one  figured  in  Mr.  NeviQe's  "  Antiqua  Eiplorata,"  PI.  V. 
Numerous  bronze  and  bone  pins  were  found,  with  tesserse, 
fragments  of  tiles,  a  bronze  armilla  of  slender  fabric,  and  a 
curious  object  of  bronze,  resembling  the  pendant,  or  tag,  of  a 
girdle,  but  fitted  to  a  kind  of  sheath,  the  use  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain.  A  similar  reUc  of  bronze  is  preserved  in 
the  York  Museum,  found  with  Koman  remains ;  and  another, 
deprived  of  its  sheath,  is  given  in  Mr.  Artis'  Durobrivae,  PI.  XLI., 
Fig.  10.  A  small  bronze  spoon,  was  also  discovered.  The 
ground-plan  of  this  building,  taken  by  Mr.  Buckler,  and  illus- 
trated by  his  observations,  will  supply  satisfactory  information 
in  regard  to  this  example  of  the  habitations  of  Roman  times. 
Of  the  fictile  vessels,  some  were  found  within,  and  others 
just  outside  the  walls.  Besides  the  relics  now  enumerated, 
there  was  afterwards  found,  in  breaking  up  and  removing  the 
foundation  walls,  a  diminutive  brass  coin,  much  defaced  by 
age  and  decay,  an  undescribed  type  of  the  British  period,  and 
^j^  attributed  by  some  antiquaries  to  Cuno- 
>»p^^St— ^^gA  belin.  On  the  obverse  appears  to  be  repre- 
^<^^— ^^aS  sented  the  head  of  an  animal  (1)  On  the 
^^^  ^Wi^  reverse,  slightly  convex,  a  goat,  (?)  with 
a  flower  or  star  of  ten  points  over  it.  No  similar  type  is 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  or  amongst  the  coins  of  the 
earliest  age,  of  which  a  series  is  represented  in 
the  recently  published  "Monumenta  Historica 
Britannica."  A  small  ring-fibula  of  bronze,  set 
with  four  fictitious  gems  of  blue  paste  (one  of  them 
lost),  was  also  discovered,  of  which  a  figure,  of  the 
"  original  size,  is  given.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 

how  similar  ornaments  of  this  diminutive  size,  which  occur  not 
only  amongst  Roman,  but  Medieval  remains,  could  have  been 
used.  Various  implements,  formed  of  iron,  much  decayed 
with  rust,  were  also  found  amongst  these  remains,  inclu<£ng 

J  AnUqnitiefl  of  Norfolk,  bj  the  B«v,  R.  Hart,  P1M«  11.  Norwicb,  1644. 
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some  objects  of  great  rarity,  namely,  caltraps,  formed  of  four 
points  radiating,  each  in  a  different  plane,  from  a  conunon 
centre,  as  shown  in  tho  woodcut. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
were  used,  as  in  Roman  races  at 
the  present  time,  where  the  horses 
run  without  riders,  to  stimulate 
their  speed,  being  attached  to  pen- 
dant straps  in  place  of  the  calcar. 
This  is  possible ;  it  is  certain  that 
caltraps  were  used  in  Roman  times 
to  annoy  cavalry.  Vegetius  relates 
how  advantageously  tribtdi  were 
scattered  by  the  Romans,  when 
assailed  by  the  scythed  chariots  of  Antiochus  and  Mithridates. 
His  description  of  them  precisely  corresponds  with  the 
specimens  before  us.  Valerius  Maximus  calls  them  murices. 
One,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  is  figured  by  Caylus,  Recueil, 
t  iv.  PL  XCVIII.     Another  in  the  EncycL  Method. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  buildings  had 
existed  nesr  the  site  of  this  villa,  Mr.  Neville  caused  trenches 
to  be  cut  in  every  direction  around  it,  but  no  trace  of  founda- 
tion appeared,  nor  any  of  the  pillars  of  which  Stukeley  makes 
mention.  A  single  fragment  of  a  pillar,  with  its  baae,  was 
found  in  the  Tiila»  measuring  about  three  feet  in  height. 
Amongpst  the  foundations  of  this  structure,  again,  were  dis- 
covered the  bones  of  three  infants,  and  one  male  skeleton. 
The  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  children  of  very  early  age, 
found,  as  it  has  been  stated,  in  or  near  the  various  ancient 
buildings  investigated  by  Mr.  Neville,  is  a  fact  not  undeserving 
of  specie  notice.  Juvenal  makes  allusion  to  the  usage  of 
interring  in&nts  vrithout  cremation : — 

"  Tani  dtaditur  inGuu, 

Et  minor  igne  ro^"— .Sot.  xt.  139. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Pliny,  who,  speaking 
of  the  usual  period  of  dentition, — "  edltis  (infantibus)  pri- 
mores  septimo  mense  gigni  dentes,  priusquam  in  supera  fere 
parte,  baud  dubium  est,"  remarks  subsequently — "  hominem 
priusquam  genito  dente  cremari,  mos  gentium  non  est." 
Hist.  Nat  lib.  vii.  c.  16  ;  and  ibid.  c.  54,  "aiunt  mortuos 
infantes  in  suggrundariis  condi  solere."  The  eaves  of  the 
house  were  termed  suggrundtB,  or  stibgmndia ;  so  that  the 
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practice  appears  to  have  been  to  inter  infeint  remains 
closely  adjacent  to  the  external  wall  of  the  dwelling.  Thus 
also  Fnlgentius  remarks, — "  Subgnindaria  antiqui  dicebant 
sepulcra  infiintmm,  qui  necdum  quadraginta  dies  implessent ; 
quia  nee  busta  dici  poterant,  quia  ossa,  quae  comburentur, 
non  erant ;  nee  tanta  cadaveris  immanitas,  qua  locus  tumes- 
ceret  Unde  Rutilius  Geminus  in  Astyanacte  ait ;  Melius 
aubgrundarium  misero  quiereres,  quam  sepulcrum."  {FaccioL 
in  V.)  It  is  striking  to  find,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centu- 
ries, the  deposit  of  these  fragile  remains,  so  fully  in  accordance 
■with  the  tradition  of  this  ancient  custom,  and  corroborative,  if 
indeed  such  evidence  were  requisite,  of  the  Roman  origin  of 
these  buildings.^ 

The  following  observations  on  these  vestiges  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, and  peculiarities  of  their  construction,  have  been  most 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Neville.  They  comprise 
the  results  of  a  careful  examination  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler, 
and  illustrate,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  the  character  of 
the  discoveries  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  ; — 

"  As  tbe  remains  of  one  of  the  residences  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  those  of  the  other,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  precede  their 
description  by  a  few  observations  upon  the  general  appearance  of  a  tract  of 
ground,  which,  alchongh  now  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  seems  to 
have  been  once  distinguished  by  habitations  of  a  superior  character,  ^a 
relics  of  which  have  appeared  wherever  the  ground  has  been  opened. 

This  iateresting  dlsbict  is  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  public 
road  from  Newport  to  Bourne  Bridge,  on  tiie  south,  and  tbe  vill^  of 
Ickleton  towards  the  north  ;  the  load  to  the  last  place  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  field,  within  which  the  discovery  of  foundations  was  first 
made.  In  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  road  just  named,  and  not 
more  than  from  600  to  TOO  y^ds  distant  from  it,  is  another  road  leading 
to  Cambridge.  In  both  instances,  the  remains  are  oa  the  west  side  of 
these  public  highways  ;  but  there  is  a  feature  near  the  latter  which  merits 
remark,  the  Borough  Dkch,  adjoining  the  road,  or,  rather,  intercepted  by 
it,  and  extending  westward.  It  is  several  hundred  yards  in  length,  and, 
thus  &r,  regular  and  distinct  in  its  breadth  and  depth ;  but  tillage  has 
efiaced  all  further  traces  of  its  extent  in  either  direction.  The  railroad 
passes  over  the  gnnmd  midway  between  the  ruins  of  the  two  ancient 
dwellings,  the  one  of  smaller  dimensions  being  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  the  larger  mansion,  with  which  another  building  is  in  close  proximity: 
bat  as  all  these  remains  will  be  better  understood  by  a  particular  reference 
to  their  forms  and  dimensions,  and  their  relative  positions,  with  regard  to 

■  A  nmilw  nHgc,  M  r^tidi  cremttioD,  Suekelbcrg,  GiKbgr  der  Hellenen.  The 
uialcd  imougat  tlic  Graki.  S«  the  acconiit  boDci  wen  unnged  ■jnimetiiaU}',  with 
of  the  snods  of  burjing  &  Greek  child,  in       Greek  luet  of  viriooa  met. 
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the  modem  appropri&tioii  of  the  groimd,  be  mora  raodily  inugmed  by  an 
examination  of  the  different  plans  annexed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell 
at  greater  length  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  conjecture  that  two  of  the 
buildings  recently  discovered  were  residences  of  persons  of  consequence  in 
tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  an  important  station.  The  extent  and 
order  of  the  plans  upon  which  they  wera  bnilt,  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tioD  that  they  were  mansions  of  no  common  character.  Both  houses  had 
their  principal  fronts  facing  the  east,  and,  in  both  instances,  the  wings 
advance  before  the  centre,  bat  more  boldly  in  the  lai^ger  of  the  two.  As 
the  description  I  am  about  to  give  will,  perhaps,  be  more  clear  by  the 
examination  of  each  separately,  I  will  limit  my  attention  to  the  one 
stAnding  nearest  U>  the  village  of  Ickleton,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southward  of  the  Church — the  remains  of  which  were  brought  to  light 
early  in  August  of  the  last  year.  It  measures  about  100  feet  in 
length;  the  extent  of  the  wings  is  68  feet,  and  their  width  QS  feet, 
projecting  16  feet  from  the  centre  or  body  of  the  house.  Attached  to  the 
south-west  angle  by  a  wall  of  inconsiderable  length,  in  a  slant  direction, 
-was  a  building  the  foundation  of  which  measures  S3  feet  by  tJ4  feet, 
aaequally  divided  into  three  parts  by  other  fotindation  walls,  the  largest 
□early  Ifl^  feet  in  width  in  the  centre.  The  west  side  of  the  house  must 
have  presented  a  very  irregular  appearance  in  elevation.  The  hjpocaust 
is  in  the  centre,  16  feet  square  on  the  inside,  partly  within  the  walls  of  the 
house,  and  jutting  out  considerably  beyond  their  boundary,  but  falling  short 
of  the  wings,  which  are  narrower  on  this  side  than  in  front.  The  western- 
most extremity  of  the  south  wing,  1 Q  feet  square  within,  cont&ined  another 
hypocaust ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  building,  these  under- 
ground portions  suffered  so  excessively,  that  only  a  fragment  here  and 
there  escaped  removal,  so  that  the  regular  order  in  which  the  brick  piers 
were  originally  placed  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  This  smaller  hypocaust 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  communication  of  heat  to  the 
apartments  at  the  south-west  angle,  the  flue  being  carried  through  the 
oblique  wall  wberet^  they  are  connected  n-ith  the  main  building.  All 
the  ground-floors  of  the  house  were  on  one  level,  16  to  18  inches  below 
the  soil,  and  IS  inches  below  the  present  summit  of  the  walls.  The  floor 
of  the  hypocausts  is  little  more  than  3  feet  lower  than  the  floor  of  the 
house,  nearly  the  full  depth  to  which  the  foundations  of  all  the  walls  are 
carried.  In  no  instance  is  any  additional  substance  given  to  the  walla,  for 
the  Bake  of  a  broader  basement ;  the  tallest  fragment  does  not  exceed 
3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  it  is  of  equal  thickness  throughout.  It 
should  be  observed  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  now  seen  was 
intended  to  remain  buried  in  the  ground,  and  that,  if  the  walls  above  were 
reduced,  the  dimination  took  place  on  a  higher  level.  The  ground,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  slopes  away  from  the  village  before  named,  both  to- 
wards the  east  and  south ;  the  descent  is  gradual  and  regular,  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  building  was  exca- 
vated to  one  level  depth,  in  order  to  receive  the  foundations ;  and  such 
was  its  solidity,  that  nothing,  in  addition  to  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  as   already  observed,  was  deemed   necessary  for  their  permanent 
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security,  beyond  the  precautioii  of  filling  up  the  carities  with  the  solid 
material  which  bad  been  preriouslj  removed.  The  fiict  tliat  the  phm  aa 
we  now  view  it,  refers  only  to  the  fouadationa,  presents  a  difficulty  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  contend  succeeefully ;  there  is  no  accountin);  for 
the  purpose  intended  by  the  introduction  of  several  of  the  walls — they  are 
all  bound  together  in  so  complicated  a  manner  that  no  distinction  can 
possibly  be  mode  between  those  designed  merely  as  ties  for  security,  and 
others  provided  to  support  the  principal  weight  of  the  superstructure. 

This  baffles  conjecture  as  to  the  order  of  the  principal  rooms ;  their 
position,  jacing  the  east,  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
arrange  a  plan  to  suit  these  remains,  however  unsafe  it  might  be  to  attempt 
a  description  of  what  we  may  suppose  the  house  to  have  been  when  perfect. 

The  floors  of  several  of  the  lower  range  of  apartments  remain  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  condition,  and,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground 
duriug  the  recent  excavation,  accumulation  has  carried  it  above  their  level, 
whereas  at  the  time  of  building,  these  basement  floors  were  above  the 
surrounding  ground.  The  external  walls  are  3  feet  8  inches  and  S  feet 
6  inches  in  thickness,  and  not  many  of  the  cross  walls  are  of  less  substance. 
They  are  uniformly  composed  of  flint  and  chalk,  well  compacted  and  laid 
in  couraea,  the  external  angles  being  formed  of  brick  of  the  usual  dimensions : 
this  material  occurs  in  layers  in  other  places,  but  was  not  generally  used 
underground  except  to  give  firmness  to  the  angles,  and  in  these  positions 
the  quantities  were  not  sparingly  applied,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  annexed  figure.  The  fioois  of  the  rooms  were  mostly  overlaid  with 
composition  of  light  colour,  but  two,  openiug  to  each  other,  one  towards 
the  south,  12  feet  10  inches  by  11  feet  in  the  wing,  the  other  36  feet 
2  inches  by  0  feet  H  inches  on  the  west  side,  were  finished  in  a  superior 
manner,  having  bad  a  kind  of  skirting  formed  of  concrete  and  finished 
with  cement,  the  floors  being  laid  with  the  collected  fragments  of  tessel- 
lated pavements  and  freestone,  bound  together  with  gravel  and  lime, 
and  forming  an  even  and  solid  floor,  the  strength  of  which  has  not 
been  materially  impaired  by  the  damp  which  has  proved  so  destructive 
to  a  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  walls.  It  should  be  observed  that 
as  soon  as  the  foundations  were  constmcted,  the  inside  surface  of  the 
walls  throughout  were  coated  with  plaster — a  coaise  composition  of 
broken  brick  and  lime,  and  then  the  hollows  filled  with  rubbish  to  a 
level  height,  and  covered  with  the  floors  composed  in  the  manner 
described.  The  principal  hypocaust  has  a  double  line  of  brick  pillars 
remaining,  five  courses  high,  near  the  north  wall,  which  is  pierced  with  two 
Sues  in  a  vertical  direction,  IQ  inches  in  width,  but  its  perfect  form  is  not 
seen.  Attached  to  the  west  wall  and  extending  in  nearly  parallel  lines, 
are  four  distinct  walls  of  flint,  indicating  that  tins  part,  at  least,  required 
a  preparation  of  greater  strength  than  that  afforded  by  brick  piers  7  inches 
square.  These  walls  were  added  at  the  time  of  some  alteration  in  the 
building  over,  as  the  plaster  appears  on  the  boundary  wall  in  places  where 
tliese  flue  walls  have  been  destroyed — they  are  2  feet  6  inches,  S  feet 
4  inches,  and  3  feet  3  inches  in  thickness,  10  inches  apart;  and  attached 
to  one,  is  a  brick  pier,  the  recommencement  of  the  usual  mode  of  con- 
struction beyond  the  point  where  the  necessity  for  the  stone-work  ceased. 
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The  fire  was  kindled  on  one  side,  and  the  chamber  for  this  parpose  is  also 
clearly  defined  in  the  smaller  hypocaost  at  the  souUi-weat  angle,  on  the 
floor  of  which,  portions  of  several  of  the  piers  remain. 

The  plan  of  the  other  mansion,  discovered  at  Chesterford,  was  of  a  more 
oompact  kind  than  the  one  jnst  descrihed.  (See  Plan).  Tt  exceeded  100 
feet  in  length  on  either  side,  and  each  end  moasored  40  feet,  the  width 
of  the  wings  being  20  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  centre  or  body  of  the 
house  full  40  feet  Each  wing  contained  two  apartments,  and  the  centre 
three,  towards  the  east,  with  a  gallei;  or  corridor  at  the  back.  The 
hypocaust  was  sunk  under  the  room  in  the  north-west  angle,  die  flues  being 
formed  in  a  solid  mass  of  fiint-work,  the  cavities  are  about  9  inches  wide, 
laid  herring-bone  fiuhion,  the  sides  being  finished  with  plaster.  The 
adjoining  room  retains  a  fragment  of  the  tessellated  pavement  with  which 
it  had  bean  completed :  it  is  in  small  squares  of  an  uniform  red  cobur. 
The  principal  walls  are  3  Gset  8  Inches  in  thickness,  composed  in  the 
manner  common  in  this  ne^hbouihood,  of  flint  and  blocks  of  chalk  in  even 
courses,  but  without  any  extra  thickness  at  the  bottom.  The  angles,  as  in 
the  previous  example,  are  formed  wholly  of  bridi,  voiying  from  IGJ  inches 
to  10^  inches  square,  and  8^  inches  to  1^  inch  in  ibickness,  and  mortar 
joints  of  1  inch.  There  is  no  appearance  of  this  material  in  any  other 
port  of  the  constroction.  The  whole  of  these  foundationB  have  sustained 
considerable  injoiy :  at  the  h^heet  point  (hey  measure  3  feet  T  inches,  but 
none  of  the  walls  have  been  entirely  uprooted.  The  coune  of  the  flues 
designed  to  commnnicate  wanntb  to  idl  the  apartments,  seems  to  be  clearly 
indicated  by  the  thinner  walls  upon  which  they  were  supported,  passing 
from  the  heating  chamber  in  two  places,  from  one  along  the  gallery  and 
turning  at  r^t  angles  stretchii^  along  lite  south  wing,  from  the  other 
by  a  branch  extending  along  the  centre,  but  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
famt  wall  than  in  the  parallel  line  of  flue  on  the  west  aide.  The  same 
mode  of  giving  security  to  the  foundations  and  of  preventing  in  some 
degree  the  penetration  of  the  damp,  was  adopted  in  this  as  in  the 
foregoing  instance :  in  both,  the  process  of  excavation  has  produced  a 
vast  variety  of  speciakens  of  painting,  showing  that  the  walls  of  the 
difierent  apartments  of  these  houses  possessed  expensively  finished 
decorations  of  this  kind.  The  colours  remiun  perfectly  brilliant,  and 
several  fragments  of  plaster  thus  finished  were  found  of  sufficiently 
large  dimensions  to  exhibit  figures  and  patterns,  such  as  a  foot  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  toga,  of  (apparently)  a  person  dancing,  a  very  perfect  red 
rose  and  flowers,  arranged  as  trellis-work.  A  small  circular  pillar  of  atone, 
exactly  similar  to  one  found  in  the  Roman  villa  at  Hadstock,  was  discovered 
here :  pottery  also  in  abundance  appeared,  but  in  small  fragments,  many  of 
supeiior  quality,  and  with  embossed  ornaments,  as  well  as  much  of  a  veij 
common  kind.  Tiles  of  a  curved  form,  some  with  zigzag  patterns,  flanged 
on  one  aide,  like  thoss  used  to  form  covers  to  graves,  or  over  apertures, 
were  among  the  rubbish  removed  from  the  ruins,  and  the  bones  of  animals 
have  been  discovered  on  all  these  occasions. 

The  subject  of  the  latest  discovery  in  this  prolific  tract  of  ground  is  of 
singular  interest,  on  account  of  the  general  resemblance  the  building  repre- 
sented by  the  foimdation  bears  t«  a  "  temple,"  the  name  which  was  at  once 
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given  to  it  by  the  workmen  upon  the  discloaaro  of  its  complete  figure. 
Without  adopting  this  notion,  or  hazarding  too  strong  on  opinion  as  to  what 
might  haTC  been  the  precise  use  of  the  building  in  queation,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  vae  designed  for  some  public  purpose.  It  stood  about  1 00  yards 
from  the  first  mentioned  villa,  and  had  two  walls  extending  from  its  eastern 
side,  one  in  the  centre,  the  other  being  an  elongation  of  the  north  end  of 
the  Btnicture.  Nothing  exists  to  show  tbat  this  was  anything  more  than 
an  enclosed  space  of  open  ground ;  if  it  were,  it  is  singular  that  all  traces 
leading  to  a  di&brent  conclusion  should  have  disappe^^l,  so  much  being 
left  of  what  is  proved  to  have  been  a  building  of  regolar  figure,  with  exact 
internal  arrangement.  But  we  must  accept  the  remains  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  them.  As  mere  foundations,  the;  exhibit  nothing  more 
than  the  solid  basement  which  upheld  the  edifice,  every  trace  of  which  is 
gone,  and  nothing  else  was  found  buried  in  the  earth  within  or  around  the 
walla  applicable  to  any  part  of  the  superstructure.  The  dimensions 
within  the  walls,  which  are  3  feet  in  thickness,  are  78  feet  by  36  feet.  It 
enclosed  two  ranges  of  pillars  7-1  feet  distant  &om  tlie  blank  walls, 
designed,  it  would  seem,  for  the  support  of  the  fioor,  the  room  over  having 
been  undivided.  This  is  probable  from  the  slendemesa  of  the  piUais  and 
their  sustaining  basements,  which  are  little  more  than  3  feet  square,  of 
rough  flint-work,  having  tie-walls  connected  with  those  of  the  exterior; 
and,  in  one  instance,  at  the  north  end,  the  tie  is  carried  from  pillar  to  pillar 
across  the  centre.  There  are  seven  detached  piers  on  either  hand ;  upon 
three  towards  the  east,  and  upon  four  on  the  opposite  side,  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  blocks  of  stone  upon  which  the  pillars  were  deposited ;  these  are 
nearly  2  feet  square,  each  formed  of  a  single  block  of  Kettnn  stone.  The 
design  presents  no  particular  merit,  and  the  whole  is  rendered  more 
irregular  by  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  plinth  blocks  are  uniformly 
edged  on  two  of  the  sides.  The  average  height  of  these  remains  corre- 
sponds vrith  that  of  those  before  described.  The  building,  on  being  reduced 
to  ruins,  was  left  to  lie  encumbered  and  overspread  with  earth  and  rubbish, 
screening  the  remnants  from  further  ravage,  and  they  have  remained 
undisturbed  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  left  to  the  present  time." 

We  cannot  close  these  memorials  of  the  successful  labours 
of  Mr.  Neville,  which  hare  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
extension  of  Archaeological  science,  and  added  to  the  treasures 
of  his  instructive  MuBsum  at  Audley  End,  without  the  renewal 
of  gratefiil  acknowledgment  for  his  generous  assistance  on 
the  present  occasion.  Our  cordial  thimks  are  aJso  due  to  his 
zealous  and  obliging  coadjutor  in  these  pursuits,  Mr.  John  Lane 
Oldham,  to  whose  fiiendly  aid  we  have  been  frequently 
indebted  in  the  endeavour  to  record  the  discoveries  of  which 
he  had  been  a  daily  witness. 

A.  W. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ANCIENT  TUMULAE  CEMETERY,  PROBABLY 
OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD,  AT  LAMEL-HILL,  NEAR 
YORK,  BY  JOHN  THURNAM,  M.D. 

Leaving  York  by  Walmgate  Bar,  for  Hull  or  Bridlington, 
■we  have  on  the  left  the  marshy  flat  adjoining  the  river  Foss, 
the  country  beyond  which  is  nearly  equally  level  to  the  foot 
of  the  Hambleton  Hills.  On  the  right,  the  surfexie  quickly 
rises,  and  presents  us  with  a  pleasantly  varied,  elevated 
ground ;  which,  -whilst  soon  sloping  away  into  the  well- 
wooded  plain  to  the  south,  extends  for  a  distance  of  six  miles 
to  the  east,  and  reaches  nearly  from  the  -walls  of  York,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  to  the  Vale  of  the  Derwent.  At  a 
distance  of  less  than  half-a-mile  from  the  walls  of  the  city, 
on  the  right  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  Heslington,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  rising  ground  now  described,  is  a  circular 
mound  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lamel-hilL  On  this 
hill,  which  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  York  district 
under  the  Reform  Act,  a  windmill  long  stood,  but  being  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  it  was  removed  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
hill,  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  formed  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Betreat,  in  the  grounds  of  which,  near  their  north- 
west angle,  it  is  situated. 

Passing  on  towards  Heslington,  at  a  distance  of  about 
half-a-mile  fit>m  Lamel-hill,  we  may  observe  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  anotiier  round  hillock,  somewhat  resembhng  the 
former,  likewise  seated  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which 
has  here  attained  a  still  higher  elevation.  This  mound  is 
planted  around  its  base  and  sides,  with  elms  of  considerable 
age,  and  is  surrounded  fay  picturesque  and  undulating  wood- 
lands. It  is  laid  down  by  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  map  of  British 
and  Roman  Yorkshire,  published  by  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  as  "Heslington  Mount,"  by  which  name  it  is  gene- 
rally known  at  the  present  day.  From  two  documents, 
preserved  by  Drake,  we  find  that  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  this  mound  bore  the  name  of  "  Siward 
Houe,' "  or  "SewMxl  How." 

The  general  character  and  form  of  the  two  mounds  now 
briefly  described,  might  perhaps  alone  serve  to  establish  their 
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artifici^  origin ;  but  the  question  would  still  remain,  with 
what  object  were  they  constructed  1  Were  they  formed  for 
the  purpose  to  which,  in  modern  times,  they  hare  been 
applied,  viz.,  as  sites  for  the  erection  of  windmills ;  or  did 
they  afford  sites  for  beacons,  and  posts  for  such  means  of 
inspection  and  telegraphic  communication  as  were  formerly 
in  use  ;  or,  lastly,  were  they  in  fact  and  truly,  from  the  first, 
sepulchral  mounds,  tumuli  or  barrows  1  As  respects  the  first 
su^estioD,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  mounds  of  such  a 
size  as  Lamel-hill  would  he  erected  for  windmills,  in  a  dis- 
trict where  sites  sufficiently  eligible  for  the  purpose  are  so 
readily  to  be  met  with.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  well 
ascertained,  that  mounds  were  raised  by  the  Romans,  as  well 
as  by  other  nations,  as  exploratory  posts  or  beacons,  and  that 
tumuli,  really  of  a  sepulchral  origin,  were  thus  applied.  It 
may  perhaps  deserre  notice,  that  from  its  situation,  Lamel- 
hill  seems  well  adapted  to,  and  may,  whatever  its  origin, 
have  been  used  for,  purposes  such  as  these.  Under  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions,  "  Siward-houe"  might  be  most  readily 
communicated  with  by  signals  ;  and  by  means  of  beacon  fires, 
communications  might  perhaps  be  maintained  with  the 
Roman  station  of  Delvogitia,  wherever  this  may  have  been 
situated  on  the  Wolds, — a  circumstance  whicl^  under  the 
threatening  of  invasion,  would  be  of  no  small  importance.  In 
the  opposite  direction  too,  or  to  the  west,  Lamel-hill  com- 
mands a  distinct  view  of  the  City,  with  the  hills  of  Severus, 
and  the  mount  without  Micklegate  Bar,  on  its  south-west 
side ;  and,  during  clear  weather,  Otley  Chevin,  overlooking 
the  neighbouring  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Olicana 
(Ilkley),  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  far  west. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  artificial  mounds  like  those  under 
consideration,  may  be  presumed  to  be  sepulchral.  Direct 
proof  of  this  is,  however,  only  to  be  obtained  by  excavation 
into  their  interior.  In  reference  to  Lamel-hill,  Drake  observes, 
"  I  take  this  hill,  as  several  others  around  the  city,  to  have 
been  originally  raised  for  Roman  tumuli,  though  they  after- 
wards served  to  plant  windmills  upon."'  Speaking  of 
Severus'  hills,  which  he  erroneously  regarded  as  artificKil  in 
their  origin,  he  says,  "Such  kind  of  tumvli  or  cumuli, 
sepulchral  hills,  were  raised  by  the  Romans  at  vast  trouble 
and  expense,  over  their  men  of  highest  note,  in  order  to 

>  Drake,  p.  261. 
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eternize  their  memories."  And,  further  on,  "  I  need  say  no 
more  to  prove  this  custom  to  have  been  a  very  common  one 
amongst  the  Eomans,  as  it  was  also  used  by  the  Pagan 
Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes.  The  (3oths,  or  Anglo-Saxons, 
made  their  tombs  very  like  the  Roman  tumuli."'  As  is  now 
■well  known,  the  author  of  the  "  Eboracum  "  is  in  error,  when 
he  alleges  that  barrow-burial  was  a  common  practice  amongst 
the  Romans  ;  and,  knowing  as  he  did,  that  it  was  used  by 
the  ancient  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes,  one  feels 
surprised  that,  without  direct  evidence  of  any  kind,  he  should 
have  concluded  that  the  tumuli  around  York  are  not  only  all 
sepulchral,  but  that  they  are  all  likewise  of  Roman  origin. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  an  interesting  paper  read  at  the  Evening 
Conversation  Meeting  of  the  Yorkslure  Philosophical  Society, 
a  few  years  ago,  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  Lamel-hill  and 
Siward-houe  are  both  Anglo-Saxon  barrows,  founding  this 
view  on  etymological  grounds,  which,  however,  it  hardly 
seems  needful  to  reproduce  here  ;  especially  as,  in  respect  to 
Lamel-hill,  Mr.  Davies  himself  now  concurs  in  regarding  as 
untenable  the  etymology  which  he  proposed. 

So  £ir  38  I  am  aware,  Drake  is  the  first  author  who 
mentions  Lamel-hill  under  that  name.  The  contemporary 
writers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  what  we  know  of  the 
long  siege  which  Yoric  sustained  in  1644,  in  describing  the 
battery  which  was  placed  on  this  hill,  mention  it  by  no  par- 
ticular name.  RuG^worth  calls  it  "a  hill  near  Walmgate 
Bar ; "  Sir  Henry  Shngsby,  "  the  windmill  hill  as  the  way 
lies  to  HesUngton  ;  "  and  Hildyard,  "  the  mill  bill  above  St 
Laurence  Leyes,  without  Walmgate  Bar ; "  and  in  another 
place,  "  Heslmgton  Hill"  *  What  degree  of  aotiquity  must 
be  assigned  to  the  name  of  Lamel-hill,  would  thus  appear 
very  doubtful ;  though,  from  the  silence  of  these  writers,  we 
cannot  positively  conclude  that  the  name  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  they  wrote.  Drake's  notice  of  this  tumulus  is  as 
follows  :  "  South  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  round 
hiil,  known  by  the  name  of  Lamel-hill,  on  which  a  windmill 
has  stood,  from  whence  it  must  have  took  its  name ;  Lamel- 
hill  being  no  more  than  le  Metd,  the  Miln-hill,  ctdled  so  by 
the  Normans."^  We  can  hardly,  I  think,  but  concur  in 
regarding  this  derivation  as  doubtfUi. 

'  Drake,  p.  1 4.  tboiwb  it  voold  «eem  to  be  UKoe  kpplicftble 

<  Hild7u4(b;Tam,  l719)appeu«to      to  Siward  Hone, 
qipl;  the  Utter  deeigiiktion  to  lioael-hiU,  *  Drake,  p.  2St. 
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Upon  referring  to  the  title-deeds  of  the  Lamel-hill  pro- 
perty, I  find  that  whilst  ia  some  of  the  writings  the  name  is 
given  as  we  now  write  it,  in  others  (1 744)  it  is  called  Lamon- 
hill,  and  in  others  (1794)  Lamb-hilL  In  the  very  document, 
indeed,  by  which  this  property  was  conveyed  to  the  Retreat, 
in  1839,  the  mound  is  called  Lamb-hill.  In  this  case,  at 
least,  it  must  have  been  (aa  it  probably  was  in  the  others)  a 
simple  clerical  error.  Still,  however,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  original  name  may  not  really  have  been  Lamb- 
hill,  Lamb  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  it  appears  at  least  as 
probable  that  the  name  of  this  mound  should  have  descended 
to  us  from  the  Saxon  aa  from  the  Norman.  This  etymology, 
however,  like  others  which  have  been  proposed  to  me,  and 
which  derive  the  word  Lamel  from  lam,  and  from  lea  and 
mela,  (Saxon)  appears  quite  doubtful. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  tumulus  itself 
1  have  already  described  its  situation,  on  the  sunmiit  of  the 
rising  ground  to  the  south  of  the  road  to  HesUngton.  It  is 
however  really  situated  somewhat  on  the  southern  slope  of 
this  higher  ground,  and  consequently  has  a  greater  eleva- 
tion above  the  surrounding  fields  on  the  south  side,  than 
on  the  north.  It  has  a  diameter  from  east  to  west  of  about 
110  feet,  and  of  about  125  feet  from  north  to  south.  Its 
base,  which  measures  about  375  feet  in  circumference,  has 
therefore  a  circular  form  inclining  to  an  oval.  The  tumulus 
presents  a  decidedly  more  gradual  slope  on  the  north  side 
than  in  any  other  direction;  but  this  may,  in  part,  have 
resulted  from  the  road  to  the  mill  having  been  on  this  side, 
and  from  the  miller's  cottage  having  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
mound  on  the  north-east.  At  the  summit,  is  a  tolerably  level 
area,  having  a  circumference  of  about  100  feet.  The  height 
of  the  tumuluB  above  tiie  surrounding  field  and  garden  on 
the  west,  is  14*5  feet ;  on  the  north,  15-4  feet ;  on  the  east, 
15*7feet;  and,  on  the  south,  22'5  feet  The  height  above  the 
ground  at  Walmgate  Bar  ia  73'5  feet.  The  height  above  the 
summer  level  of  the  river  Ouse  is  90  feet. 

About  seven  years  ago,  when  Lamel-hill  was  planted,  and 
a  walk  made  to  its  summit,  a  few  human  bones  were  thrown 
up;  and  during  the  winter  of  1847-8,  when  a  deeper  walk 
was  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  human  remains,  in  still  greater 
number,  were  discovered.  At  first,  I  concluded  that  these 
bones,  which  were  found  even  within  two  feet  of  the  surface, 
were  those  of  soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary  anuy  under  Fair&x, 
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who,  during  the  siege  of  York,  already  referred  to,  erected 
what  Drake  calls  a  "  terrible  battery  "  on  this  hill.*  A  closer 
inspeclaon  of  the  bones,  however,  soon  served  to  convince  me, 
that  they  are  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  civil  wars 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  by  fiirther  investigation  into 
the  character  of  the  tumulus,  such  a  view  was  altogether 
refiited.  The  only  probable  relics  of  the  occupation  of 
Lamel-hill  by  the  troops  of  Fairfiix  and  Lesley,  consist  of  a 
few  coins,  and  a  piece  of  cast-iron  which  weighs  nearly 
two  pounds,  and  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  the  bottom 
of  a  large  pot  or  boiler.  A  well-known  iron  founder  of  York 
informs  me  that  he  has  Uttle  doubt  that  this  had  formed 
part  of  a  camp-kettle,  of  a  form  different  from  those  which 
are  made  at  the  present  day.  It  was  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  bill,  on  the  south  aide,  within  about  two  feet  of  the  surface. 
The  coins  found  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  to  be 
attributed  to  this  period,  are  chiefly  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  consist  of  a  silver  penny  well  preserved,  and  two 
or  three  fkiliings  of  the  Scotch  coinage  of  that  reign.  There 
is  likewise  a  amaU  copper  coin  of  the  contemporary  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  of  France.  I  am  informed,  by  a  former  occupier, 
that,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty 
silver  coins  were  found  in  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
but  of  what  description  I  am  unable  to  leam. 

I  was  sufficiently  interested  by  the  results  already  obtained, 
to  make  arrangements,  in  which  a  few  friends  united,  for  a 
more  systematic  investigation  of  this  place  of  burial  Upon 
digging  more  deeply  on  the  west  side  of  the  tumulus,  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  bones  existed  in  the  shape  of 
complete  skeletons  ;  though  many  of  the  smaller  bones  of  the 
hands,  feet,  &c.,  had  perished  in  Uie  lapse  of  time.  After  dig- 
ging several  deep  holes  in  various  directions  in  the  sides  of  the 
tumulus,  and  ^nost  uniformly  finding  bones  or  skeletons,  a 
horizontel  shaft,  about  four  feet  wide,  and  mx  and  a  half  feet 
high,  was  commenced  on  the  south-west  side,  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  summit.  In  cutting  this  tunnel,  the  bones  of 
several  complete  skeletons  were  found.  It  was  now  observed 
that  the  skeletons  were  laid  at  pretty  regular  distances;  not 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  of  earth,  more  or  less  mixed  with 
stones,  intervening  between  every  two  skeletons.  I  also 
foimd  that  the  skeletons  were  umformly  laid  from  west  to 
east, — the  feet  to  the  east.     After  tunnelling,  in  the  way 
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described,  for  about  forty  feet,  almost  to  tbe  centre  of  the 
mound,  further  progress  was  impeded  by  the  falling  in  from  the 
summit  of  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  superincumbent  soil. 
This  cutting  was  now  filled  up,  and  a  vertical  shaft  sunk 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  which  was  successively  enlarged, 
so  aa  to  extend  for  fifty-five  feet  from  east  to  west*  across 
the  middle  of  the  tumtUus.  In  the  centre,  the  excavations 
were  carried  to  a  depth  of  nearly  twenty  feet  from  the 
summit ;  and  during  their  course,  the  whole  of  the  central 
part  of  the  tumulus  was  satisfactorily  explored. 

For  some  time,  I  concluded  that  interments  had  been 
made  at  two  or  three  distinct  levels,  and  that  skeletons 
were  consequently  to  be  found  in  as  many  successive  tiers. 
Bones  were  indeed  found,  in  considerable  number,  com- 
mencing at  about  tbree  feet  from  the  surface  ;  but  further 
observation  showed  that  complete  skeletons  only  exist  at  a 
level  of  from  ten  and  a  half  to  twelve  feet  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill, — the  skeletons  on  the  west  side  being  at  the  greater 
depth.'  All  the  human  remains  which  were  found  above 
this  level,  consisted  of  more  or  less  scattered  bones,  which 
had  evidently  been  disturbed  since  their  original  interment. 
Id  several  instances,  these  hones  formed  smaJl  heaps,  which, 
in  some  pliices,  were  almost  in  contact  with  the  complete 
skeletons.  The  examination  which  has  been  made  fuUy  esta- 
blishes the  fact  that,  at  this  particular  level,  Lamel-hill  had 
been  the  seat  of  interments  arranged  almost  or  quite  aa 
regularly  as  in  any  modem  church-yard.  In  two  instaiices,  at 
least,  as  shown  in  the  acconapanying  section,  one  skeleton  was 
found  lying  over  another ;  but  this  seems  to  have  resulted  fivm 
the  same  carelessness  or  want  of  method  which  leads  to  the  like 
result  at  the  present  day.  From  twenty  to  thirty  skeletons, 
and  the  detached  bones  of  at  least  as  many  more,  hare  been 
exhumed ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  cemetery 
had  afforded  interment  to  from  two  to  three  hundred  bodies. 

The  bones  generally  have  all  the  appearance  of  great  age. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  light,  porous,  and  brittle  ; 
many  of  them,  in  degree,  resembUng  recent  bones  affected 
by  the  disease  called  eccentric  atrophy.  Those  found  nearest 
the  surface,  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  tumulus,  are 
much  eroded,  and  have  a  peculiar  worm-eaten  appearance. 
Whilst,  however,  the  more  free  action  of  air  and  water  upon 
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the  bones  has  produced  this  appearance,  it  seems,  after  a 
certain  time,  to  have  induced  a  pecuhar  density  and  hardness, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Bemi-fossihsed  bonefi,  which  has 
rendered  them  less  susceptible  of  hirther  change.  The  bones 
found  at  a  greater  depth,  and  particularly  those  of  skeletons 
previously  undisturbed,  hare  less  of  the  eroded  character 
extenudly,  and  are  generally  hghter  and  more  fragile,  and  of 
a  darker  colour.  This  difference  is  particularly  seen  in  the 
crania,  many  of  which  are  rery  thin  and  decayed,  and  even 
present  lar^e  holes  in  the  side  phiced  most  deeply  in  the 
earth,  which,  in  several  instances,  had  completely  filled  the 
skull.  In  many  cases,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  have  become 
curiously  twisted,  apparently  by  the  pressure  of  the  soil. 

The  skeletons  are  those  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  tbou^ 
those  of  males  probably  preponderate.  Out  of  twenty  sets 
of  pelvic  bones,  which  were  all  I  obtained  for  exami- 
nation, I  was,  however,  induced  to  assign  about  an  equal 
number  to  each  sex.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  skeletons 
appear  to  be  those  of  persons  of  middle  age  ;  and  the  lower 
jaws  of  only  two  decidedly  old  persons  were  found.  The 
skeletons  of  two  children  of  less  thwa  two  years,  that  of 
another  about  eight,  and  those  of  two  or  three  young  persons 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  exhumed.  Many 
of  the  skeletons  must  have  been  those  of  men,  of  a  stature 
varying  from  six  feet  to  at  least  six  feet  four  inches.  The 
thigh  bones  in  several  (at  least  nine)  instances,  measure  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-one  inches  and  a  half  in  length.*  One 
broken  thigh  bone,  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  could  not 
have  measured  less  than  twenty-two  inches  and  a  half.  This 
thigh  bone  may  have  been  that  of  a  man  of  a  stature  of  not 
less  than  six  feet  eight  inches.  I  subjoin,  in  a  note,  the  length 
ot  a  considerable  number  of  the  principtd  bones  of  the  limbs 
which  were  measured  previously  to  their  being  re-interred.' 

The  teeth  are  almost  uniformly  much  worn  down,  as  if 
from  the  use  of  food  of  the  coarsest  and  hardest  kinds.  This 
condition,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  probably  in  some  degree 
diaracteristic,  is  observed  even  in  the  incisor  teeth. 

A  few  of  the  bones  present  mto-ks  of  disease.    One  thigh 

*  In  the  BbelctoD,  foaml  In  the  mmuliii  tiii*  uid  the  Btetore. 

at  GriMborpe, new  Scaibro',  wbicb,  when  ■  Of  lU/»Kora,  iS  mewnred  tmo  18 

■rtMofaOed,  nmsored  more  than  6  feel  te  21  incheaand  opwarda  ;  of  92  tibia,U 

2  inehea,  the  thi^  bone  haa  a  length  of  meaaomd  from  15  te  IT  inclwe  ;  of  SI 

IS^iiietMS.    Thongb  soma  infereneea  may  Aumm,  SSnMaauredfrom  ISto  ISlncheai 

ba  4nwn  from  the  length  of  the  th!^  and  of  fi7  lUtue,  12  meaauml  from  1 1  tu 

boM,  there  iano  oertun  relation  between  13^  incbea  in  Iragth. 

701..  Ti.  r 
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bone  is  aflfected  by  exostosis;  a  tibia  by  the  diaease  called 
^Tia  ventosa;  and  two  humeri  and  one  ttiia  by  necrosis. 
All  these  diseases  are  more  or  less  litely  to  have  originated 
in  injuries  or  violence  to  the  bonra.  The  parietal  bone  of 
one  ^uU  exhibits  a  considerable  cleft,  such  as  may  probably 
have  been  produced  by  a  sword  or  other  weapon.  Two 
skulls  present  a  peculiarly  thickened  and  spongy  condition 
from  disease.  One  of  these  skulls  has  a  thidmeas  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  the  hypertrophy,  as  exhibited  by  the 
prominent  condition  of  the  sutures,  is  Tery  marked. 

The  crania  are  generally  rather  small ;  their  prevailing 
shape  being  elongated,  and,  as  viewed  laterally,  partially 
pynunidal,  the  frontal  region  being  decidedly  neirrow  and 
low,  the  parietal  wide  and  often  much  elevated,  and  the 
occipital,  though  likewise  small,  often  protuberant  in  the 
cen6"e.*  Other  shapes  however  exist ;  thus,  one  of  the  crania 
is  very  fiat  and  wide  in  the  parietal  r^on,  whilst  it  has 
both  a  wider  and  higher  forehead.  A  few  of  the  skulls 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  modem  European  standard, 
and  are  better  proportioned  and  tolerably  ample  in  the 
frontal  r^OE.  Probably  three  out  of  every  four  of  the 
crania  examined  belong  to  the  first  described  claas,  as  regards 
form.  The  cheek  prominences  are  generally  of  moderate 
size  and  the  ghbeUee  rather  fiill.  A  measurement,  according 
to  the  method  of  Carus,^  of  the  three  principal  regions  of 
the  craniwn,  in  twenty-one  cases,  the  results  of  which  I 
subjoin,  gives  dimensions  which  are  almost  uniformly  much 
below  the  average  standard.'  On  the  whole,  the  examination 
of  these  human  rematos  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  they 
do  not  belong  to  a  generally  rude  and  imperfectly  civilised 
people,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ascribed  to  Uie  less  cultivated 
portion  of  some  more  advanced  population. 

Scattered  amongst  the  disturbed  human  remains,  and  even 
within  a  foot  of  the  undisturbed  skeletons,  were  found  the 
bones  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Amongst  these  were 
the  bones,  including  the  jaws  and  teeth,  of  a  small  horse,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  burr  of  the  horn  of  a  deer.  The  bones, 
however,  are  chiefly  hose  of  the  snaall  extinct  ox — ^the 
Bos  longi/rons  of  Owen.  They  consist  of  one  horn-core,  three 

'  Repranntktioiis  of  aeveral  ■peeimeiui  '  The  table  of  meMdremeDtB  will  be 

of  cnuiift  taken  with  the  cmtiogTsjih  de-  nven  in  ■  fbtnre  a(uiil>eT  of  the  JoonuJ. 

scribed  bj  Dr.  Morton  (Cianu  Aroericaiw,  The  i^nrti   in  vhich  tbe  dimcmiioiia  ere 

p.  29i),  will  be  giveo  with  the  eeqiiel  of  tix)ve  the  avenge,  are  nearly  confined 

••-•-——--■—  '-,  ttje  oedpital  n^on,  or  that  of  the 
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or  fotiT  mamSee,  scapulce,  and  sacra,  sereral  vertebrcB,  femora, 
humeri,  metatarsal  and  other  bones,  of  two  or  three  of  these 
animals.*  Professor  Owen,  who  has  particularly  investigated 
the  history  of  this  species,  (and  who  has  kindly  examined  the 
boDes  from  Lamel-lull,)  belieTes  it  to  have  become  extinct  in 
England  soon  after  the  Koman  inrasioa  The  fossil  bones  of 
Bos  Itmgifrons  are  met  with,  in  the  eastern  coimties,  associa- 
ted with  the  remains  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros.  In  the 
more  recent  fdlnvium,  as  that  of  the  Severn  at  Diglis,  the 
bones  of  this  species  are  fonnd  with  those  of  the  red-deer  and 
with  Koman  antiquities, — urns  and  Samian  ware.  They  have 
likewise  been  found,  by  Wood  and  others,  in  ancient  British 
barrows ;  and  not  long  since  within  the  remarkable  entrench- 
ments on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at 
Stanwick,  in  Yorkshire,  associated  with  human  remains  and 
antiquities,  probably  British,'  of  the  Roman  period. 

A  few  coins  and  counters  were  found  at  depths  varying 
from  six  to  ten  feet     Swne  of  these  are  very  much  worn  and 
not  to  be  deciphered.    Two  of  them,  however,  are  Nuremberg 
counten!,  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century ;  one  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Hans  Schultz.     One  of  the  coins  is 
that  of  a  Ferdinand ;  and  there  is  a 
second  brass  Roman  coin,  perhaps  of 
Trajan.     The  moat  interesting  object 
foxmd  at  the  same  level  is,  however,  the 
brass  seal  of  the  keeper  of  a  chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  blessed  Mary  at  Morton 
FoUiot.     This  seal  is  probably  of  the 
fourteenth  or   fifteenth   century,  and 
bears    the  inscription,   "  S.'  Comune 
C'todi  Capelle  be  Marie  de  Mort'  Fol- 
liot"    It  baa  for  a  device,  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin    and  Child,  and  beneath, 
that  of  an  ecclesiastic  with  the  hands 
uplifted  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.     It 

is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  Beal  can  have  made  its  way 
from  Morton  FoUiot  in  Worcestershire  to  Lamel-hilL' 

The  discovery  of  this  seal  and  of  the  counters,  at  the  depth 

'  The  metatarsal  bone  of  B.  longifroni  Prorewor  Phillips  informs  me  that  the 

*■  compared  with  that  of  the  iwhuhod  boDPS  of  thu  species  were  fomid  some 

Englieh  ox,  meamiBH  sbout  GJ  inches,  the  years  ago,  at  York,  in  einTating  into  the 

latter,  9j  inches.  mound  on  which  the  Nonowi  KMp,called 

>  Owen,  FdsuI  Mammalia,pp.  475,S13.  Clifford's  Tower,  slaDds. 

Proceedings  of  Archaeoloncal  Institiile  ■  Castle  Morton,  Worcestershire,  was 

at   York,    Catalogue  of   Huseam,  p.  6.  anciently  knowu  as  Marion  FoUioL 
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at  which  they  were  found,  aeems  to  afford  the  proof  that  the 
upper  part  of  this  mound  has  been  disturbed  within  the 
last  three  hundred  years.  I  incline,  indeed,  to  a  conjecture 
that  the  hill  was  turned  over  and  raised  to  a  greater  height  by 
Fairfax's  army  in  1644,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
commodious  site  for  their  battery.  Another  indication  of  such  ' 
a  change  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  is,  perhaps,  found  in 
the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  bones  having  been  curiously 
cut  and  bored,  as  if  merely  for  amusement.  This  is  the  case 
with  one  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  Sos  lonqifrons.  The  burr 
of  the  deer's  antler  had  been  made  into  a  kind  of  ring. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  and  at  a  depth  of  nine  or 
ten  feet,  two  pieces  of  tile,  which  are  evidently  Roman,  were 
found.  Not  far  from  these,  a  fragment  or  two  of  Samian 
ware,  and  several  portions  of  that  coarse  earthenware,  covered 
with  a  green  glaze,  and  ornamented  with  a  scalloped  pattern, 
which  is  now  likewise  generally  supposed  to  be  Roman,  were 
^so  found.  Fragments  of  pottery  of  other  descriptions,  and 
of  more  ambiguous  character,  were  also  thrown  up. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  tumulus,  and  raised  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  undisturbed  skeletons,  was  found 
a  large  urn.'  Within  two  or  three  inches  of  this  urn  on  the 
east,  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  had  probably  measured 
not  less  than  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,^  and  at  no  great 
distance  on  the  west  side  were  the  feet  of  another  skeleton. 
This  xan  is  of  simple  but  unusual  form,  and  presents  distinct 
marks  of  having  been  turned  on  a  wheel.  It  measures  twelve 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  thirteen  inches  nearly  in  the 
greatest  diameter,  eight  inches  at  the  base,  and  five  inches  and 
a  half  at  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  very 
slight  elevation,  and  upwards  of  one  inch  in  width. .  It  has  a 
capacity  of  upwards  of  three  imperial  gallons.  It  is  formed 
of  very  hard  and  coarse,  well-baked,  unglazed  ware,  of  a 
dirty  brick-red  colour,  witJi  here  and  there  a  patch  of  black, 
doubtless  the  result  of  fire.  Fart  of  the  sur&ce  is  somewhat 
corroded,  and  discloses  numerous  small  fragments  of  broken 
pebbles,  and  even  of  granite.  It  was  found  vrith  its  mouth, 
which  had  no  cover,  upwards,  and  only  contained  some  rather 
loose  clayey  soil,  like  that  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  The 
interior  of  the  um  had  a  peculiar  faint,  but  very  offensive  smell, 

'  FigDiei  of  thi*  urn,  Bod  tlutt  foand  in  sligbthr  aflisclcd  by  n«cracu.      A  rmpre- 

Wkhmte,  will  be  given  vith  the  eonelu-  senlalion  of  the  cnuium  will  be  given 

Bion  of  this  iDMiiDii'.  hwwfler  <Fig.  i ). 

*  Both  the  iumtri  of  this  skeleton  were 
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difficult  to  describe.  The  upper  part  of  its  iDternal  surface 
is  lined  ^th  a  rather  thick  peUicle  of  dry  scaly  matter,  of  a 
very  dark  green  colour,  and  somewhat  resembliBg  Bome  forms 
of  mouldiness.  This  is  observed  gradually  to  scale  off  as 
the  ui^  becomes  dry.  Placed  in  water,  this  substance  swells 
and  assumes  a  gelatinous  form  :  seen  through  the  microscope, 
it  presents  traces  of  a  distinct  vegetable  organisation,  and 
I  find  that  it  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  dead  confervse, 
which  only  require  air  and  moisture  to  have  their  vital 
properties  reproduced.'  Dr.  Pereira  has  shown  that  these 
microscopic  vegetations,  which  are  now  commonly  called 
mycoderms  {m^coderma),  are  very  common  on,  and  in, 
decomposing  organic  fluids.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the 
present  species  has  before  been  figured,  or  whether  it  has 
previously  been  found  in  sepulchre  urns. 

The  urn  now  described  differs  much  irom  ordinary  sepul- 
chral urns,  whether  British,  Roman,  or  Saxon,  both  as  regards 
its  shape  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed.  There  is 
no  urn  at  all  similar  in  the  collection  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  nor  yet  figured  in  the  recent  "Archaeo- 
logical Index"  of  Mr.  Akerraan.  The  urn  most  nearly 
resembling  it  which  I  have  seen,  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  James  Cook  of  York,  and  was  found  in  digging  a  drain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walmgate  Bar,  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  Lamel-hilL  This  latter  urn,  however, 
presents  several  points  of  difference ;  it  has  a  less  r^;ular 
shape,  and  is  constructed  of  a  more  fragile  material,  in  which 
broken  pebbles  are  not  visible.  The  two  uma,  however,  as  the 
woodcuts  will  show,  belong  to  a  common  type  as  regards  form. 
In  size,  also,  they  correspond  very  closely,  there  not  being  a 
difference  of  more  than  half  an  inch  in  their  respective  heights. 
The  um  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Walmgate  Bar  had  like- 
wise, in  all  probabiUty,  been  used  for  a  sepulchral  purpose, 
being  found  at  a  depth  of  some  feet  below  the  surface,  with 
its  mouth  downwards,  immersed  in  a  dark  boggy  kind  of  earth. 
Its  contents  were  not  carefully  examined,  but  were  reported 
by  the  workman,  by  whose  pickaxe  it  was  cracked,  to  consist 
of  the  same  kind  of  earth  as  that  in  which  it  was  imbedded. 

During  the  excavations,  numerous  iron  nails  and  rivets  of 
various  sizes,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  pieces  of  iron  bar 
bent  at  a  right  angle  and  perforated  by  nails  or  pins  of  iron, 
were  found.'    These  appear  to  be  of  rather  rude  workmanship, 
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and  some  of  tlie  iron  is  of  unusual  hardnees.  Ther  are  uni- 
formlj  covered  with  a  very  thick  rust,  and  many  of  them  are 
aknost  entirely  oxidised,  and  thickly  encrusted  with  pebbles. 
Many  of  these  nails  and  pieces  of  iron  present  distinct  traces 
of  wood  adhering  to  them.  A  few  ^agments  of  decayed 
wood,  apparently  oaJc,  were  also  found.^  The  pieces  of  iron 
were  scattered  throughout  the  tumulus,  but  in  several  in- 
stances, it  was  remarked  that  three  or  fonr  such  pieces  were 
found  by  the  side  o(  and  around,  undisturbed  skeletons. 
Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  among  the  fragments  of 
iron  there  are  some  which  can  hardly  have  been  used  in  this 
way,  I  still  think  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  inferred  that 
the  bodies  had  been  deposited  in  wooden  coffins,  of  which 
these  nails,  cramps,  and  plates  of  iron,  were  fastenings. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  soil  of  which  the 
mound  consists.  Beneath  the  external  loam,  it  has  a  more 
clayey  character,  and  is  mixed  with  stones,  often  of  conside- 
rable size,  which  are  found  in  greatest  number  immediately 
above  and  around  the  skeletons.  In  other  parts,  it  is  more 
mixed  with  sand,  whilst  in  others  it  is  almost  unctuous 
in  appearance.  That  the  tumulus,  even  at  its  base,  is  of 
artificial  character,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  clay, 
stones,  and  gravel,  which  are  found  for  upwards  of  two 
feet  below  the  undisturbed  skeletons,  being  very  generally  and 
extensively  mottled  with  a  white  calcareous  matter.  Chalk 
or  lime  would  indeed  appear  to  have  been  mixed  with  the 
soil,  which  efiervesces  briskly  on  the  addition  of  dilute  muri- 
atic acid.  At  a  depth  varying  fixtm  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
from  the  summit,  the  natural  subsoil  of  the  district  appeared, 
in  the  form  of  a  bed  of  moist  sand  and  gravel  of  a  greyish 
colour,  such  aa  is  often  found  in  the  bKls  of  rivers.  This 
must  have  been  deposited  on  this  elevated  ground  at  the 
time  when,  as  we  learn  from  geology,  the  vale  of  York  was 
traversed  by  an  estuary  which  connected  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees  with  that  of  the  Humber.  This  bed  of  gravel  was 
explored  to  a  depth  of  between  six  or  seven  feet,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tumulus,  without  any  indications  of  its  having 
been  previously  disturbed  being  detected. 

A  remarkable  seam  of  a  moist  black  matter,  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  thickness,  was  observed  to  stretch  vrith  little 
interruption  through  the  centre  of  the  mound  at  a  level  of 

tntlJODB  BcoomfwnjiDg  this  memoir.   Alto-  *  A   mieroAcapic  sxaininMian  of  this 

setiier  about  nine  poundi  weight  of  thu  wood,aswdl>aof  thktidberiuglo  iheinui 
iToo  was  collecled.  iuuli^&c,coDfiniiedtii«viewofilalMii]f  ad. 
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between  ten  and  eleven  feet  from  the  siinunit,  and  from  one 
to  two  feet  above  the  undisturbed  skeletons.  Examination 
with  the  naked  eye  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  presence  of 
wood  charcoal,  in  more  or  less  minute  fragmenta  This  was 
made  still  more  evident  by  examination  under  the  microscope ; 
by  the  aid  of  which  no  trace  of  bone  ashes  could  be  detected, 
though  numerous  granules  of  a  calcareous  matter  and  of 
sand  were  mixed  with  the  charcoal ;  which,  as  I  am  informed 
by  a  friend,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  microscopic 
examination  of  wood,  is  most  probably  that  of  the  birch  or 
alder  and  willow.  Chemical  examination  served  to  confirm 
the  conclusions  derived  from  observation  with  the  microscope. 
In  three  places,  however,  in  or  near  this  seam,  large  portions 
of  human  bones  which  have  been  burnt  were  found.  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  these  bones,  which  consist  of 
parts  of  the  cranium,  the  femur,  and  some  other  bone,  had 
been  originally  deposited  in  the  urn.  Additional  traces  of 
cremation  were  afforded  by  a  few  small  black  and  moist 
deposits,  observed  here  and  there  in  the  central  part  of  the 
tumulus,  amongst  the  charcoal  of  which,  distinct  and  abundant 
traces  of  burnt  bone  were  observed  under  tiie  microscope. 

In  another  place,  about  two  feet  above  the  black  seam  just 
described,  to  the  west  of  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  an  irregular 
layer  of  lunited  extent,  of  a  dry  friable  black  matter,  was  found, 
which  is  obviously  a  vegetable  charcoal  of  some  kind.  Viewed 
imder  the  microscope,  this  substance  exhibits  a  distinctly  fibrous 
character,  and  the  fibres  are  marked  transversely  by  delicate 
cross  lines.  The  most  probable  inference  is  that  it  is  the  char- 
coal left  after  the  combustion  of  the  twigs  of  some  tree  or  shrub. 

About  eighteen  inches  above  the  black  seam,  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  wrat  side  of  the  mound,  another  seam  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  earthy  matter,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness, 
was  observed.  This  substance  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
earth,  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  rust  of  iron  ;  and, 
being  examined  chemically,  was  proved  to  contain  a  very  large 
amount  of  that  metal.  A  doubt  indeed  can  hardly  remain 
that  this  red  seam  has  originated  in  the  gradual  decay  and 
oxidation  of  portions  of  the  old  iron  already  described,  and 
which,  at  some  period,  had  been  deposited  at  this  level' 

(To  be  tontinved.) 

'  In  tin  iccompanpng  Saction  of  the  gmI  and  aahei ;  and  the  white  stiMom 
Tunmliia,  tlie  upper  line  indioM  the  team  beneath  the  akdetona,  the  earth  mixed 
-'  ' rt ;  Uie  knrer  Ima,  that  of  char-      with  chalk  w  Vaae, 
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SIASTICAL STRUCTURES  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  OLOUCESTEE, 
BY  THE  REV.  J.  L.  PETIT,  M.A." 

In  resuming  my  architectural  notices,  it  is  as  well  to  remind 
the  reader  that  I  do  not  profess  to  c^  his  attention  to  all  the 
remarkable  objects  of  any  district  from  which  I  may  select 
my  specimens.  I  shall  often  pass  by  some  building  of  great 
beauty  and '  interest,  while  I  take  note  of  a  comparatively 
insigmiicaiit  one  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  And  it 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  give  a  reason  for  my  choice,  unless 
it  be  that  the  finest  specimens  are  generally  pretty  well 
known,  and  that  in  the  study  of  those  of  less  note  we  may 
occasionally  meet  with  new  and  characteristic  features,  and 
discover  combinations  interesting  both  to  the  antiquary  and 
the  practical  architect. ,  Many  of  the  more  important  struc- 
tures which  I  have  visited  would  require  a  much  iuUer 
description  than  is  suitable  for  such  a  memoir  as  the  present"; 
for  instance,  the  magnificent  remains  of  Pershore  Church,  of 
which  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  beyond  remarking  that 
the  visitor  ought  by  no  means  to  neglect  going  up  into  the 
BtoiT  of  the  tower  above  the  present  roof,  originally,  without 
doubt,  opened  as  a  lantern,  which  forms  a  rare  and  beautiful 
composition  of  decorated  work. 

And'  again,  smaller  chiirches  are  more  hable  to  the  danger 
of  restoration.  Many  precious  objects  have  been  irreparably 
lost  to  the  antiquary  by  the  zeal  of  persons  who  consider  the 
neat  and  perfect  appearance  of  new  work  to  be  more  suitable 
to  a  church,  than  the  dignity  resulting  from  the  gradual 
impression  of  ages,  and  the  force  of  long  associations. 

About  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Cheltenham,  near  a 
remarkable  eminence  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  range 
by  its  insulated  position  and  a  single  tree  upon  its  stmimit,  is 
the  village  (if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  so  small  a  group)  of 
Stanley-Pontlarge.  Here  we  find  that  combination  which  is 
80  common  in  Gloucestershire ;  viz.,  the  large  farm-house, 
originally  perhaps  a  manor-house  of  some  importance,  and 

'  We  are  deairoui  to  eipreaa  here  the  prerioiu  occudons.      The  whola  of  the 

cordikl  icknovledgment   of    the  liberal  ilioatntioiiii,  occompuijiiig  this  memoir, 

kindneBB  of  Mr.  Petit,  in  addition  to  auay  hare  been  genereoalj'  pmeented  by  him  to 

TSlnable  dotuUioiia  of  a  similmr  nature  on  the  Iiutilute. 
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the  chapel  adjoining.  The  first  of  these  has  been  much 
rebuilt  and  modernised,  but  stiU  contains  some  medieval 
work  ;  of  which  the  most  striking  specimen  is  a  window  of  a 
single  light  with  an  ogee  trefoiled  arch  under  a  square  head, 
having  a  horizontal  label,  the  corbels  of  which  are  heads  of 
animals  with  open  mouths,  forming  waterspouts.  I  should 
say  its  character  is  late  Decorated,  or  early  Perpendicular. 
The  chapel,  situated  but  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  this,  is 
Norman,  with  later  insertions.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  and  has  over  the  chancel  arch  a  bell-turret  of  two 
pointed  arches  under  a  gable  of  good  pitch.  As  such  gables 
are  very  frequently  devoid  of  any  moiddings  characteristic  of 
style,  the  plainness  of  the  present  one  does  not  prove  it  to 
belong  to  an  early  date,  though  I  am  much  inclined  to  beheve 
it  does  so,  more  especially  as  one  of  a  similar  description  on 
a  small  church  near  Pershore  has  very  decidedly  early 
characteristics.  The  chancel  arch  at  Stanley-Fontlarge  is 
semicircular,  of  two  orders,  the  inferior,  plain  without  a 
chamfer  ;  the  superior,  with  chevrons  on  the  western  face,  a 
label,  and  a  shaft  at  the  edge  of  its  impost  The  eastern  face 
of  the  arch  is  comparatively  plain.  There  is  no  east  window. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  piscina  of  later  date, 
projecting  from  the  wall,  and  of  the  sedilia,  a  standard  or 
elbow  remains,  probably  one  of  a  pair  between  which  the 
bench  was  placed.  This  is  of  stone-woric.  The  north  and 
south  door  of  the  nave  are  Norman,  the  former  has  a  transom 
with  an  ornamented  border.  The  arch  has  two  orders,  with 
shafted  imposts,  and  a  label.  Both  the  orders  have  the 
chevron  in  the  soffit,  and  the  label  has  billets  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  This  chapel,  though  small,  is  a  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  edifice.  The  Norman  work  is  good 
and  very  pure  ;  I  should  say  of  an  early  date. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the  chapel  is  a 
ferm-house  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  south  end,  which  is  a 
gable,  has  a  good  chimney,  tapering  in  stages  from  the  ground, 
and  square  at  the  top,  where  it  is  finished  with  a  cornice  of 
shallow  projection,  crowned  with  a  row  of  small  battlements 
or  knobs.  The  windows  have  square-headed  labels,  the  lights 
being  arched,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  pointed,  and  without  foliation. 
This  house,  in  its  present  state,  is  of  a  simple  oblong  plan, 
with  a  gable  at  each  end. 

Near  Bishops  Cleeve,  on  the  Evesham  road,  is  a  farm- 
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house,  in  wMch  some  old  work  yet  remains.  Here  is  a  very 
beautiful  chimney ;  whatever  may  be  its  date,  its  character 
is  rather  Decorated  than  Perpendicular.  It  is  octagonal, 
springing  from  a  rectangular  base,  and  ia  crowned  with  an 
obtuse  spire,  of  which  the  alternate  sides  have  projecting 
spire-lights,  with  open  trefoUed  arches,  the  four  intermediate 
sides  having  open  trefoiled  arches  on  the  slope.  In  the  shaft, 
also,  below  the  string  under  the  spire,  is  an  open  trefoiled  arch 
on  each  face.  I  should  think  this  must  be  a  really  good  and 
useful  chimney,  as  well  as  a  very  ornamental  one. 

Among  the  beautiful  remains  at  Evesham,  I  will  only  call 
attention  to  another  specimen  of  a  chimney,  probably  of  a 
later  date  than  the  last.  This  also  is  octagonid,  upon  a  square 
or  rectangular  base.  Its  upper  stage  rests  on  a  string, 
and  has  an  open  trefoiled  arch  in  each  face.  The  capping  is 
embattled.  It  belongs  to  a  building  engaged  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  church-yard,  which  is  the  old  north  wall  of  the  abbey. 

About  four  miles  from  Evesham,  to  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  to  Cheltenham,  is  Sedgeberrow,  the  church  of  which 
deserves  attention,  both  as  a  beautifiil  and  somewhat  .tmique 
Specimen  of  old  work,  and  as  a  very  available  model  in  the 
present  day.  It  is  of  a  simple  oblong  plan,  with  no  architec- 
tural division  or  distinction  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
except  that  the  windows  of  the  latter,  though  with  the  same 
number  of  hghts,  are  somewhat  narrower.  There  has  been, 
however,  a  rood-screen,  of  which  part  remains.  The  belfiy 
is  an  octagonal  turret  at  the  west  end,  five  sides  being  carried 
down  to  the  ground,  and  projecting  boldly  in  the  plan.  It  is 
divided  into  four  stages  by  string-courses,  and  crowned  with 
a  spire,  of  which  the  angles  are  ribbed.  The  windows  of  the 
turret  are  tall  square-headed  openings.  The  style  of  the 
church  is  Decorated,  apparently  late,  though  the  side-windows 
(of  two  lights)  have  tracery  of  rather  a  geometrical  than 
flowing  character.  The  eaat  window  has  five  lights,  and, 
although  perpendicular  lines  occur  in  its  tracery,  is  such  as 
might  have  been  very  well  constructed  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Decorated  style.  The  piscina  has  a  handsome  crocketted 
canopy  with  a  projecting  ogee,  and  is  supported  by  an 
engaged  octt^nal  shaft.  The  sediUa  consist  of  a  stone 
bench  between  two  projecting  elbows.  There  are  a  few 
remains  of  Decorated  glass  in  situ.  The  roof  is  an  arched 
timber  one,  like  the  frame-work  of  a  ship ;  such  is  not  uncom- 
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mon  in  some  parts  of  Glouceatershire ;  and  there  are  remains 
of  good  wood-work  in  the  pewing.  There  ia  a  north  and 
south  door,  the  former  of  which  has  a  porch.  The  masonry 
on  the  whole  is  good  and  regular,  though,  a8  in  many 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  has  of  the  district  is  too 
freely  used  to  he  consistent  with  dryness. 

Hempstead  Church,  near  Gloucester,  is  a  picturesque 
object  both  in  its  form  and  position.  But  I  notice  it  as 
fiiraiahing  a  pecuhar  example  of  construction.  The  tower, 
which  ia  central,  is  not  so  wide  aa  the  chancel  or  nave ;  but 
that  the  imposts  of  the  transverse  arches  may  not  project 
inconveniently  into  tie  body  of  the  church,  a  span  is  given 
them  nearly  corresponding  to  the  fiill  width  of  the  building  ; 
the  north  and  south  arches,  however,  supporting  the  tower, 
spring  from  points  in  the  face  of  the  transverse  ones  consider- 
ably above,  and  overhanging  the  capitals  of  the  imposts,  so 
that  the  internal  area  of  the  tower  falls  considerably  within 
the  corresponding  area  on  the  Boor  of  the  church.  The 
weight  of  the  walls  above,  and  the  thickness  of  the  transverse 
arches,  form  suflScient  abutment.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular, 
with  rather  heavy  string-courses  and  mouldings.  The  belfry 
window  is  large,  but  the  paneUing  of  the  embattled  parapet, 
and  the  projection  of  the  gui^oyles,  give  it  a  rich  and  bold 
efifect.  The  chancel  ia  chiefly  Decorated  ;  the  nave  appears 
to  have  been  much  modernised. 

In  crossing  the  fields  between  this  church  and  Gloucester, 
we  come  upon  a  FeUc  of  rather  an  uncommon  description 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  small  cell  or  chapel  erected  over  a 
well,  probably  belonging  to  Llantony  Abbey,  on  the  south 
side  of  Gloucester.  The  entrance  to  the  building  is  bricked 
up,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  interior  may 
be.  The  plan  is  nearly  a  square  of  seven  feet,  on  a  wider 
basement.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  gabled ;  in  the 
latter  is  an  ogee  door,  and  a  narrow  ogee  window  of  one 
light.  On  the  east  end  is  some  sculpture,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  rood.  The  covered  roof  is  of  stone,  and  the 
ridge  is  finished  with  a  rib.  The  whole  is  of  good  ashlar 
masonry.  This  little  building  stands  on  the  side  of  rather 
an  abrupt  slope,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  A  fine 
thorn  tree  which  overhangs  it,  adds  much  to  its  picturesque 
beauty. 

The  next  object  we  will  consider,  though  from  its  retired 
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position,  it  may  have  attracted  little  notice,  appears  to  have 
been  a  conventual  church  of  some  importance.  On  airiviiig 
at  the  Frocester  station,  on  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  rail- 
road, a  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  brings  us  to  Leonard 
Stanley.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central 
tower,  and  no  aisles  ;  its  style  principally  Norman,  of  a  pure 
and  early  character  ;  with  later  additions  and  insertions.  The 
nare  has  a  fine  western  Norman  door,  enriched  with  chevrons 
both  on  the  face  and  soflSt  of  the  arch,  and  a  billetted  label 
The  side  windows  are  mostly  inserted,  being  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular,  though  some  with  semicircular  heads  still 
remain.  The  arches  under  the  tower  are  semicircular,  of 
two  plain  orders  without  any  chamfer.  The  imier  is  sup- 
ported by  a  couplet  of  large  engaged  shafts,  (a  mark  of  early 
Norman,)  and  ttie  impostt  "of  the.  outer  ones  have  buttreaaea, 
whether  original,  or  added  for  stre'ngth.  These  occur  in  all 
the  arches.  The  iHirth  trajieept  has  a  Perpendicular  window 
inserted  in  its  front/  but  tht  south  transept  retains  its  own 
Norman  one,  with  a  deep  splay.  ■  The  Norman  buttresses  at 
the  angles  of  .the  transepts  are  also  reftaioed.  The  south 
transept  has  .a  round  arch  on  the  east  aide,  as  if  tftere  had 
been  an  apsidal  reoess,  as  ai,  .Tewkesbury, '  Qloiieester,  &c. 
The  chance!  appears  to  have.'been  constructed  for  vaulting  in 
two  bays  on;  Norman  shafts,  which  still  remain,  though 
decorated  windows  have  been  inserted. both  in l-he  sides,  and 
at  the  east  end.'  .The'eaat'wmdowretainrf'somfi  painted  glass 
in  the  tracery  li^ts,  one  of  which  has  a  figure  surrounded 
.with  quarries.  '  The  piscina,  is  a  trefoiled  opening — near  it  is 
an  elegant  and  interesting  piecfe  of  sculpture,  of  which  a  cut 
is  ann^ed..  This  is  evidently  of  a  Norman  period,. if  not 
earlier.  There  seem .  to  be  some  early  Ei:^li8h  remains  in  the 
«hancel  The  length  of  the  church  internally  is  131  feet, 
cf"wliiclk  the..Ba/re,  fi'om'  die  west  .wall  to  Uie  west  arch 
of  the  tower  iB:73  feet  9  inches.  The  total  width  inter- 
nally, frofn.  .Hoith  to.. south  .wall  of  transepts,  .is- 67  feet 
7  inches.  The  lengtli  of  the  chancel,  Irum  the  east  wall  to 
the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower,  is  32  feet  9  inches.  The  width 
of  the  nave  is  23  feet  3  inches ;  the  width  of  the  chancel 
20  feet  7  inches.  The  area  of  the  tower  is  oblong ;  its 
measurement  from  east  to  west,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  tower  arches,  being  25  feet  7  inches.  From  north  to 
south,  33  feet  2  inches.     Externally,  the  tower  is  low  and 
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massive ;  its  parapet  is  embattled  ;  the  belfry  windows  are 
plain  pointed  ones  without  foliation.  There  is  a  bold  north- 
westera  turret  to  the  tower,  wholly  disengaged  ;  that  is,  its 
eastern  wall  being  a  continuation  of  the  western  wall,  and  its 
southern  of  the  northern  wall,  of  the  tower.  This  arrange- 
ment always  gives  great  effect  to  the  outhne,  though  it 
involves  somewhat  narrow  passages  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  belfry.  The  porch  to  the  nave  is  on  the  north  side.  There 
is  no  chancel  door.  The  orientation  is  east-south-east  mag- 
netically. On  the  north  side  of  the  church-yard  is  a  Ucl^te ; 
picturesque,  but  of  no  special  architectural  character.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  parallel  with  the  nave,  is  a  bam,  (or 
building  now  used  as  such,)  with  a  decorated  window  of  tliree 
lights  at  the  east  end  ;  and  a  little  to  the  south-west,  its  walls 
being  inclined  in  a  Bouth-westerly  direction,  is  another  bam 
with  a  decorated  window  of  two  lights  in  its  north-east  end,  and 
the  remains  of  a  good  finial  on  the  gable.  I  had  not  time  to 
give  sufficient  attention  to  these  buildings ;  but  the  mere 
mention  of  them  will  tend  to  establish  the  conventual  cha- 
racter of  the  church.  Supposing  it  to  have  retained  its 
Norman  work  uimiixed,  it  perhaps  would  not  have  differed 
very  much  either  in  magnitude  or  general  appearance,  from 
the  conventual  church  within  the  walls  of  Porchester  Castle 
in  Hampshire. 

I.  L.  PETIT. 

{Totx  cmtiiHKd.) 


ANCIENT  SEPULCHRAL  STONE  CISTS  DISCOVERED  IN 
YORKSHIRE. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  December 
last,  there  were  exhibited  drawings  of  two  remarkable 
Stone  Cists  or  Coffins,  of  considerable  antiquity,  now  pre- 
served in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Swinton  Park,  Yorkshire. 
No.  1  was  discovered  in  the  year  1835  by  workmen  who 
were  digging  gravel  from  an  extensive  ridge  or  hill  of  that 
material,  lying  about  200  yards  distant  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  present  course  of  the  stream  of  the  river  Eure,  in  the 
parish  of  Masham,  in  the  North  Kiding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
ridge  is  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  soil,  in  an  extensive  open  field  called  the  Mar  or 
Mere  Field,  and  is  now  grown  over  with  brush-wood,  forming 
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a  kind  of  ehaw.  There  is  no  historical  tradition  connected 
with  the  actual  spot,  but  about  two  miles  lower  down  the 
stream  is  a  rocky  ford  known  as  "  Mowbray  Wath,"  and  near 
this,  it  is  said,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  Danes. 
The  stone  of  this  Cist  is  not  that  of  the  neighbouring  quarries 
of  Ellington  Firth,  but  apparently  the  coarse-grained  sand- 
stone of  Agra  Moor  and  ColsterdaJe,  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  westward.  The  lid  was  unfortunately  spht  across 
the  centre,  by  the  work-people,  before  they  were  aware  of  its 
nature ;  it  was  placed  about  two  feet  from  the  surfiice  of  the 
ridge,  and  contained  the  greater  portion  of  the  bones  of  a 
human  skeleton,  but  no  remains  of  any  other  kind  ;  many  of 
the  bones  crumbled  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
others,  with  the  skull,  were  less  decayed,  and  were  stated  by 
a  surgeon  who  examined  them,  to  be  apparently  those  of  a 
female.  The  workmanship  of  the  Cist  is  rude,  and  totally 
devoid  of  any  kind  of  ornament  or  inscription.  The  measure- 
ments are  as  follow  : — Length  at  the  bottom  or  ground  line, 
6  feet  3  inches ;  length  at  junction  with  the  Ud,  6  feet 
9  inches ;  width  at  the  bottom,  2  feet ;  width  at  junction 
with  lid,  2  feet  6  inches ;  thickness  of  lid  at  centre,  1  foot 
4  inches  ;  thickness  of  hd  at  the  edge,  1 0^  inches  ;  thickness 
of  sides  of  Cist,  6  inches  ;  height  of  Cist  from  ground  (without 
lid),  2  feet ;  depth  of  cavity,  1  foot  6  inches. 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  the  Cist,  No.  2,  was  discovered 
by  the  labourers,  whilst  pursuing  their  occupation  of  digging 
gravel  in  the  same  ridge,  and  a  few  yards  nirther  northward 
than  the  position  of  the  former.  It  is  formed  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone,  but  is  more  rude  in  shape  and  workmanship, 
and  was  entirely  empty.  The  dimensions  nearly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Gst  already  described : — Length,  6  feet 
6  inches  ;  width,  2  feet  3  indies  ;  height,  1  foot  8  inches ; 
thickness  of  the  lid,  7  inches.  The  hd  of  this  is  a  flat  stone, 
with  a  chamfered  edge,  and  it  projects  slightly  over  the  sides 
of  the  Cist,  and  rather  more  over  the  ends.  For  their  bettor 
care  and  preservation,  both  Cists  were  removed  to  the 
pleastu'e-grounds  at  Swinton  Park.  Similar  Stone  Cists, 
some  of  which  are  ornamented,  or  bear  inscriptions,  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Phiiosophical  Society  in  that  city. 

The  discovery  of  the  second  coffin  in  the  same  ridge  or  hill 
of  gravel,  leads  rather  to  the  supposition  that,  instead  of  its 
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having  been  a  bank  of  gravel  formad  by  the  Butsidence  of 
the  Btream,  as  had  been  generally  supposed,  the  mound, 
although  in  the  lapse  of  ages  it  hss  lost  its  shape,  may  have 
been  origioally  raised  by  man  as  a  tumulus,  in  which  to 
entomb  the  coffins,  the  adjacent  bed  of  the  river  afibrdlng  an 
abundant  supply  of  materials. 

It  is  evident  from  the  shape  of  the  cavities  in  these  Cists, 
and  from  the  bones  found  in  one  of  them,  that  cremation  of 
the  dead  was  not  the  practice  of  the  people  who  formed  these 
interesting  relics  ;  they  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  a  period 
about  coeval  with  the  Roman  occupation  of  BritEun,  or 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  that  people. 
The  rudeness  of  formation  clearly  proves  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  the  practice  to  ornament  with 
sculpture  the  depositories  of  the  dead. 

An  ancient  road  which  enters  the  county  of  York  at  Piers 
Bridge  over  the  Tees,  has  been  distinctly  traced  to  Catarac- 
tonium  (now  Thomborough),near  the  present  Catterick  Bridge 
over  the  Swale,  and  fit)m  thence  to  Kilgram  Bridge  over  the 
Eure  or  Yore,  from  whence  to  a  place  called  "  Roman  Ridge" 
near  Ripon,  the  hne  passes  by  the  boundaries  of  the  Mar  or 
Mere  Field  before  mentioned,  to  the  westward  of  the  town  of 
Masham^  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  small  oval  camp  in 
Swinton  Park,  and  of  the  neighbouring  larger  square  camp 
adjoining  Nutwith  Common.  From  the  Roman  ridge  the 
line  becomes  less  distinct,  but  seems  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  camp  on  the  How  Hill,  about  four  Roman  miles  from 
Ripon,  and  nice  from  Isurium  (Aldborough),  and  after 
crossing  the  river  Nidd,  to  the  westward  of  Ripley,  joins  the 
WatUng  Street  about  midway  in  its  course  from  Isurium  to 
Olicana  (Hkley),  situate  on  ttie  Wharfe. 

It  may  be  observed  that  British  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Swinton  Park  :  a  representation  of  a  very  remark- 
able gold  ornament,  there  found,  is  given  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal,  Plate  60.  Roman  vessels  of  bronze  were 
found  in  1845,  at  Roundhill,  in  Amagill,  about  six  miles  to 
the  westward,  immediately  under  the  great  range  of  the 
western  high  moors.  Two  of  these  vessel^  patella  of  bronze, 
from  the  Swinton  Museum,  were  exhibited  at  York,  in  the 
museum  formed  during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  that 
city ;  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  representations  of 
them.     The  metal  is  of  a  superior  kmd,  and  the  workman- 
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ship  sharp  and  good.  The  large  number  of  similar  patellse 
found  at  Pompeii,  and  novr  in  the  MuBeo  Borbonico,  at 
Naples,  favours  the  opinion  that  they  were  probably  used 
for  cuhnary  purposes,  rather  than  sacrificial,  as  had  been 
suggested,  from  the  fact  of  a  ikyrsus  being  engraved  on 
the  handle  of  the  larger  vessel,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying representations  of  these  ancient  vessels. 

CHARLES  TUCKER. 


ANCIENT  ARMILLa:  OF  GOLD  RECENTLY  FOUND  IN  BUCKINO- 
HAMSHIRE  AND  IN  NORTH  BRITAIN :  WITH  NOTICES  OF 
ORNAMENTS  OF  GOLD  DISCOVERED  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS. 

DiTHiNG  the  early  part  of  the  last  year  a  remarkable  golden 
ornament,  of  a  type,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  hitherto  unpublished, 
was  found  on  ^e  Chiltem  Hills,  on  the  estates  of  Robert 
Fox,  Esq.,  in  the  parish  of  Wendover.  By  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  that  gentleman  this  reUc  of  antiquity  was  exhibited  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute :  and  my  thanks  are 
now  due  to  biin  for  enabling  me  to  record  the  following 
particulars  r^arding  the  discovery. 

It  is  an  armilla,  which,  as  shown  by  the  representation 
here  given  {No.  1.),  is  of  the  class  of  ornaments  bearing  resem- 
blance to  certain  forms  of  the  tore,  composed  of  one  or  more 
bars  or  wires  of  metal  wreathed  or  twisted  together.  The 
name  tore  has,  however,  been  generally  used  to  designate 
collars  and  ornaments  for  the  neck,  the  varieties  of  which 
have  been  so  ably  classified  by  Mr.  Birch  in  previous  volumes 
of  this  Journal.' 

This  curious  torc-armilla,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
term,  now  under  consideration,  is  a  wreath  of  four  threads, 
composed  of  two  rounded  bars  of  considerable  thickness, 
with  two  twisted  wires,  of  much  shghter  dimensions,  wound 
spirally  between  them.  The  whole  is  very  skilfully  wreathed 
together,  and  welded  into  one  piece  at  the  extremities, 
which  taper  towards  a  point,  and  are  cut  off  obtusely  without 
any  indication  of  a  hook  or  fastening.  The  weight  of  the 
bracelet  is  4  oz.  12  dwts. 

'  ArchaeoL  Jonnul,  toL  ii  p.  3G8 ;  toL  iii.  p.  27. 
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This  beautiful  ornament,  according  to  the  information 
kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  found  on  May  24, 
1848,  upon  a  farm  iu  his  possession,  in  that  part  of  the 
pariah  of  Wendorer,  called  Wendover  Dean,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  James  Olliff.  One  of  his  labourers  named 
Charles  Rockell,  employed  in  ploughing,  observed  the  gold 
glittering  on  the  ridge  of  his  fresh-turned  furrow  ;  he  picked 
it  up,  and  on  return  from  his  work  it  was  carried  to  his 
master.*  The  piece  of  ground  where  the  bracelet  was  thus 
brought  to  hght  by  the  plough,  had  been  woodland,  covered 
with  beech-trees,  from  which  the  county  of  Buckingham  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  In  title-deeds,  bearing 
date  1696,  the  name  of  this  wood  is  written  "Rideings" 
grove  or  coppice.  In  later  times  it  has  been  known  as 
"  Biddings  "  wood.  The  field  at  the  present  time  bears  the 
same  name, — the  Biddings.^  In  the  winter  of  1845  Mr.  Fox 
had  caused  this  wood  to  be  cut  down  and  grubbed  up.  The 
tenant  had  repeatedly  ploughed  and  harrowed  the  soil ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  grubbing  up  of  deep  roots  had  brought  this 
precious  object  to  the  surface,  but  it  had  remained  concealed 
till  the  last  spring.  There  is  nothing  about  the  field,  such 
as  a  hillock  or  tumulus,  nor  any  traditions  concerning  the 
locality,  tending  to  throw  light  on  this  interesting  discovery. 
Wendover  is  situate  in  one  of  the  valliea  of  the  Chiltem  Hills, 
and  this  old  woodland  is  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley.  The  farm,  of  which  it  is  part,  had  been 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Dutchlanda  "  as  far  bfick  as  the  year 
1696.*  In  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  some  other  maps  the 
name  is  written  Ditchland. 

Although  no  ancient  vestiges  of  occupation  now  appear 
near  the  spot  where  this  discovery  occurred,  there  are  various 

'  niis  i)  Dot  the  odI;  diMOTery  neently  Sax.  hreddui,  libtrare.  Hud  ii,  luid  cleared 

made  in  thii  nuumer,  in  tfae  eoimtf  of  of  vood  I    There  ia  a  Kdding  Wood  near 

Baeka.     A   fine  pair  of  lilTer  innlets,  H>er,  cunntj  Stafford."    It  can  aoarcely 

fbnnd  in  ploughing  at  Caatlethom,  with  be  queationed  that  laod*  uiBrled  were 

Roman  coins,  are  given  in  the  Jourtial  thus  called,  from  the  An|;.  Sai.  hredding, 

of  the  Archaeol.  Assoc,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  353.  ertplio;  Ihe  name  occun  in  varioos  places, 

'  Hr.  Hartshome,  in  his  oseftil  Remarks  near  woodland  diBtrieln,  for  instance.  Red- 

on    Names   of  Plaoes,   appended   to  the  dings,  near  Monks'  Riaborough,  Bucks; 

"  Salopia  Antiqna,"  has  noticed  this,  as  Riddina  Farm,  on  the  skirts  of  King's 

occnrriDg  in  two  localities,  called  "  RJd-  Wood,  Kent ;  RidinghorsC,  Snrrey,  &c. 
dings,"  me  near  Broseley,  the  other  near  <  It  was  the  property,  at  the  time,  of 

Ludlow.     Ue  suggesta  a  derivation  from  ■  Col.  Bateman,  and  it  bos  been  conjee- 

C.  Brit.  Rhadd,  mier,  on  account  of  the  tured  tfiat  the  name  Dutchlanda  in  some 

oalour  of  tJie  soil,  which,  at  one  of  the  manner  originated  in  the  times  of   the 

places  in  qneation,  aoddenl;  becomes  rod.  Prince  of  Onnge,  and  that  the  Bud  Colonel 

"  Or  do  they  take  their  name  from  the  A.  might  hare  aerred  in  bia  I>utch  Guards. 
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points  iu  the  neighbourhood  deserving  notice,  in  connexion 
with  the  present  inquiry.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  Roman 
remains  worthy  of  mention  have  -been  found  in  those 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  tessellated  pavement,  exca- 
vated in  1774,  at  High  Wycombe,  about  six  miles  to  the 
southward.  The  ancient  way,  known  as  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Icknield,  called,  in  some  parts  of  Bucks,  "  Achnel 
way,"  ran  towards  Wendover,  and  the  principal  line  crosses 
the  Watling-street,  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  that 
town,  at  Dunstable.  The  Akeman-street,  also,  in  its  course 
from  the  Watling,  by  Berkhampstead,  towards  Aylesbury  and 
Alcester,  traverses  the  Icknield,  about  four  miles  from  the  spot 
where  this  gold  armlet  was  disinterred.  Not  far  to  the  west- 
ward is  an  ancient  hill-fortress,  near  Prince's  Eisborough,  com- 
monly called  "  the  Black  Prince's  Palace  ;"  it  was  doubtless 
on  account  of  its  commanding  position,  a  stronghold  in  early 
British  times.  Here  also,  at  Kimble,  or  Kunebal,  is  the 
supposed  scene  of  stirring  events  at  that  period  :  the  name 
has  been  traced  to  Cunobelin,  the  locaUty  having,  possibly, 
been  the  field  of  the  memorable  conflict  in  which  the  sons  of 
that  prince  were  defeated  by  Plautius,  A.D.  43.  In  llie 
adjoining  parish  of  Ellesborough  is  an  ancient  fortress,  tra- 
ditionally called  the  Castle  of  Belinus,  and  above  it  is  a 
height  retaining  the  name  of  BeUnesbury.  The  Whitelea^ 
or  White  Cliff,  Cross,  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  memorial  of  a  victory  by  the  Saxons  over 
the  Danes,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  this  country.  In  the 
times  just  preceding  the  Conquest,  the  thick  woods  covering 
the  Chiltem,  of  which  some  vestiges  have  only  of  late  been 
assarted  at  Wendover  Dean  by  Mr.  Fox,  had  become  a 
refuge  for  robbers  and  outlaws,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
travellers.  These  fastnesses  were  in  great  part  cleared,  and 
the  woods  cut  down,  by  Leofstan,  Abbot  of  St.  Albana,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.^ 

As  regards  the  ago  to  which  this  curious  relic  may  properly 
be  assigned,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  been  unable  to  form 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  appears  too  elaborately  fashioned 
to  have  been  of  British  or  Gaulish  origin,  nor  has  it  the 
characteristics  of  Roman  workmanship,  which  might  lead  us 
to  class  it  with  the  armillfB,  presented  with  torques,  phaleree, 
and  other  marks  of  distinction  for  military  service.     The 

'  M.  Pun,  Lirea  ot  tb«  Abbots  of  St  Albana. 
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ancient  use  of  golden  armlets  of  the  wreathed  type,  is  shown 
by  the  remarkable  ornaments  found  in  Britany  in  1832,  and 
described  by  the  Rev.  John  Bathuret  Deane,  in  an  interesting 
Memoir  in  the  Archaeologia.*  These,  however,  are  solid,  not 
formed  of  several  bars  twined  together  Uke  a  cord  ;  but  some 
examples  in  that  singular  discovery  were  engraved  with  spiral 
lines  in  imitation  of  the  twist. 

Hy  own  opinion  would  inchne  to  attribute  the  armilla  to  a 
later  ^e,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  renowned  arti- 
ficers of  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  deposited,  possibly,  in  the  wild 
retreats  of  the  Chiltem  woodlands,  by  some  lawless  plunderer 
in  the  times  of  Alfred  or  the  Confessor.  Bracelets  of  gold,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  not  uncommon  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age  :  ihe  "  eann-beag  "  was  an  ornament  much  in  vogue,  and 
of  great  weightand  value.  The  golden  bracelets  bequeathed 
to  the  King  and  Queen  by  Brihtric,  one  of  the  thanes  of  Arch- 
bishop ./Elfiic,  may  be  cited  ;  the  bracelet  of  sixty  mancuses, 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  Wulfere ;'  and  William  of  Malms- 
bury  states,  that  Earl  Godwin,  desirous  of  propitiating 
Hardicanute,  a.d.  1040,  presented  to  him  a  ship  decorated 
with  gold,  and  containing  eighty  warriors  gorgeously  armed, 
"  qui  haberent  in  brachiis  singulis  annillas  duas,  unamquamque 
sedecim  unciarum  ami."  This  historian  even  asserts  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  at  l^e  arrival  of  the  Conqueror,  were — 
"  armillis  aureis  brachiis  onerati." 

I  hope  that  antiquaries,  more  conversant  than  myself  with 
foreign  or  other  coUections,  may  determine  the  date  and  the 
people  to  which  Mr.  Fox's  amulla  should  be  assigned.  The 
only  sure  guide  in  such  inquiries  would  be  supplied  by  facih- 
ties  for  comparison  in  a  national  collection ;  and,  whilst 
regretting  the  deficiency  of  any  sufficient  series  of  British 
fmtiquities,  available  for  pubUc  information,  it  is  highly  grati- 
fying to  be  enabled  to  state  t^e  generous  intention  of 
Mr.  Fox,  to  deposit  this  armilla  in  the  British  Museum,  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  formation  of  a  series,  the  urgent 
want  of  which  is  daily  felt  by  English  antiquaries. 

It  may  be  interestmg  to  notice  certain  ornaments  existing 
inBritain  of  analogous  &shion  with  that  foimd  near  Wendover. 
In  the  small  collection  of  ancient  British  ornaments,  preserved 

■  Are)u>eolofilSToLiii[Tu.,PUtegI.,Il.  Chart,  p.  86.    Tho  mancua  is  wipposed  to 

'  Text.  Roff.     Ukkea,  Dissert  GpiM.  have  been  worth  from  6*.  to  7>.  6d.  of  our 

Two  braehioia  of  gold,  wtnghing  forty.flTe  curr^ncjr. 

mancuaes,    are    mmtioned    in    Hcming. 
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in  the  BritiBh  Museum,  a  pair  of  armillse  may  be  seen,  stated 
to  have  been  discovered  in  this  country.  The  cord  ia  simple, 
formed  of  two  threads,  tapering  considerably  towards  the 
extremities  :  the  fastening  is  contrived  by  means  of  a  hook 
and  eye.  A  representation  of  one  of  these  armlets  has  been 
given  in  Dr.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities," {v.  Armilla,)  and  may  be  seen  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Archaeological  Journal.^ 

A  slender  gold  armlet,  formed  in  like  manner  of  two  wires 
wreathed  together,  was  found  in  1845  at  Downham,  Norfolk. 
It  was  unfortunately  condemned  to  the  crucible ;  but  a 
representation  has  been  preserved  in  the  "Transactions  of 
the  Norfolk  Archaeological  Society,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  231,  with  a 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  James  Bulwer.  In  Ireland,  where 
ornaments  of  gold  are  found  in  greater  prolusion  than  in 
this  country,  armlets  of  this  fashion  are  of  less  rarity.  Two 
good  examples,  from  Lord  Albert  Conyngham's  collection, 
are  given  in  the  Archaeologia.'  They  were  found  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Caves  at  New  Grange.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, precisely  resemble  the  Wendover  armilla,  except  in 
general  character,  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  wreathed,  or 
torc-omaraents. 

In  the  neighbouring  county  of  Herts,  an  ancient  torc- 
omament  of  gold,  weight  twenty  guineas,  was  found  in  1 744, 
in  the  grounds  of  Caleb  Lomax,  Esq.,  of  Park  Street,  St. 
Albans.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  still  in  existence. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  Wendover  armilla,  a 
representation  is  here  given,  from  Gough's  edition  of  Cam- 
den's Britannia ;  although  unskilfully  portrayed,  this  may 
suffice  to  show  that  it  was  an  ornament  of  analogous  type, 
but  formed  of  two  wires  only,'  (No.  2.)  Gough  describes  it  as 
a  fihida,  but  the  notion  of  its  dimensions,  by  comparison  of 
its  weight,  {about  5  oz.  15  dwte.)  may  feiriy  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  been  an  armiUa.  A  second  ornament  of 
gold,  apparently  a  kind  of  tore,  was  found  near  the  same 
locality,  in  1748  ;  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Gale,  and  is 
described  as  "  a  wreathed  or  vermicular  ornament,  being  a 
solid  chain  of  gold,  dug  up  near  Old  Verulam.""  In  the  same 

*  Archaeol.  Joomal,  vol.  v.,  p.  341.  to  mitidlhegotdeD '■bi«celetB,"pT«m)ted 

*  ArcbMolagia,  to!,  xxx.,  Fl&te  XII,,  to  the  shriae  of  St  Albao  by  Hear]-  III. 
p.  137.  in  12'l'l,  SB  Newcome  uid  other  writers 

■  Camd.  Brit  Vol.  ii.,  Plate  III.,  p.  72.         itate,  aa  the  authority  of  Matthew  Paris. 

'  The  diacovery,  at  St.  Albua,  of  the      The  words  of  the  hiatoriui  are  as  follows : 

prodaiuanuuneatsaboreiiwDtioDed,  ealla      — "Obtulit  anam  paUam  predoaam,  el 
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county  a  gold  "tore"  was  found  In  1787,  at  Ware;  the 
extremities  terminated  in  cups,  or  hollow  bell-ahaped  euds.^ 
I  regret  my  inability  to  state  of  what  form  were  the  gold 
armillBB  found  in  ground,  recently  cleared  of  wood,  in  the 
parish  of  Little  Amwell,  Herts  ;  they  were  exhibited  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  13,  1816,  by  Charles  •  Stokes, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  weight  of  one  was  2  oz.  8  dwt.  3  grs. ;  of 
the  other,  2  oz.  2  dwt.  12  grs.* 

From  the  ancient  territories  of  the  Cattieuchlani,  we  now 
turn  to  the  remote  eastern  shores  of  North  Britain,  and  the 
exquisite  golden  ornaments  recently  there  found.  Whilst  I  was 
occupied  in  seeking  examples  analogous  to  the  armlet  com- 
municated to  the  Institute  by  Mr,  Fox,  a  pair  of  very  beau- 
tiful armilise  of  another  type  were  moat  kindly  entrusted  to 
me  by  Mr.  Richard  Dundas,  of  Arniaton ;  my  acknowledg- 
ment is  also  due  to  Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers,  of  Auldbar,  and 
Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  through  whose  friendly  communications 
and  mediation  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  these 
precious  relics.  I  have  the  gratification  of  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  these  armlets  (No.  3.),  drawn  by  the 
skilful  hand  of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.  They  were  found 
at  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  on  whose  family 
estates  the  discovery  occurred,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  particulars  : — "  Largo  is  on  the  south  coast  of 
Fifeshire,  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  well  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  winds,  and  affording  the  only  safe  anchorage 
for  small  vessels  in  that  neighbourhood.  From  its  position, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  good  anchorage,  it  may  probably  have  been  a  favourite 
landing-place  of  the  Northern  freebootera.  The  gold  brace- 
lets were  found  last  winter  (1848)  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
bank,  which  slopes  down  to  the  sea,  among  some  loose  earth, 
which  was  being  dug  to  be  carted  away.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  the  men  had  dug  about  three  feet  deep,  where  the 
bracelets  lay.  It  was  at  a  place  close  to  the  sea-shore,  called 
the  Temple,  which  is  part  of  the  village  of  Lower  Largo. 
An  old  woman,  who  has  Uved  close  to  the  spot  all  her  days, 
says  that  in  her  youth  some  coffins  were  found  there,  and  one 
man  was  supposed  to  have  found  a  treasure,  having  suddenly 
become  rich  enough  to  build  a  house." 

trift  moHilia  aurea,  feretro  appoDenda —      dsnt  oroHnent,  not  a  bntcelet 
cum  lamen  ante  MiiiteinobtuliBaet."  MoniU,  '  Geot.  Mag.,  Sept.  1800. 

howerer,  proptriy  deDOlea  a  jewel,  a  pen-  *  Arehaedogia,  ml  xtuL,  p.  416. 
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These  beautiiul  ornaments  are  formed  of  a  thin  plate  or 
riband  of  gold,  skilfully  twisted,  the  spiral  line  being  pre- 
served with  singular  precision.  The  fastening  is  by  means 
of  a  hook  and  a  little  knob  or  button  ;  the  elastic  flexibiUty 
of  the  ornament  is  very  remarkable  :  it  perfectly  exemplifies 
the  definition  given  by  Scheffer, — "tortus  et  flexilis."  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  tore-ornaments  more 
or  less  similar  in  type,  found  in  this  country,  and  especially 
in  Ireland  ;  but  none  that  I  have  seen  possess  an  equal 
degree  of  elegance  and  perfection  of  workmanship.  Well- 
suited  as  the  bay  of  Largo  may  appear  to  have  been  the 
resort  of  the  Northmen,  whose  predatory  incursions  ravaged 
those  coasts,  we  are  reluctant  to  suppose  so  graceful  an 
ornament  to  be  of  Danish  origin, — a  reHc  of  the  armlets  so 
freely  dispensed  by  RoUo,  as  to  entitle  him,  according  to 
ancient  song,  to  be  celebrated  as  l^reitrr  3^eti1)a,  scatterer 
of  gold. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  precisely  at  what 
period,  and  through  what  influence,  the  rude  tribes  whose 
accustomed  weapons  were  of  flint  or  of  bone,  whose  choicest 
ornaments  were  of  amber  or  jet,  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  especially  with  the 
precious  metals  ;  the  estimation  of,  and  skill  in  working  these 
seems  to  mark  an  important  advance  in  civilisation.  The 
assertion  of  Tacitus,  in  his  observations  on  the  manners  of 
the  ancient  Germans — often  cited  as  tending  to  prove  that 
gold  and  silver  were  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  the 
North  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  —  may  appear  of  little  moment  in  connection  with 
inquiries  regarding  our  own  country.  It  is  certain  that 
ornaments  of  gold  were  commonly  used  in  Gaul  at  an  early 
period ;  and  there  is  the  highest  probability  that,  if  gold 
were  not  discovered  in  the  rocks  or  sandy  beds  of  mountain 
streams  in  Britain,  these  ornaments  would  be  introduced 
from  the  adjacent  coasts,  with  the  nide  coins — the  first  of 
our  numismatic  series,  found  most  frequently  in  southern 
counties,  and,  probably,  of  Gaulish  origin.  Cicero,  indeed, 
has  twice  asserted,  in  his  Epistles,  that  no  gold  or  silver  was 
to  be  found  m  Britain  ;  but  the  evidence  of  Tacitus,  in  the 
Life  of  Agricola,  seems  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of 
precious  metals  having  been  ascertained  : — "  Fert  Britannia 
aurum  et  argentum  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  victorias."    That 
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the  Romans  were  noC  negligCDt  in  the  development  of  the 
mineral  reBources  of  Britain,  and  even  detected  gold  in  the 
quartz  rocks  of  Wales,  seema  to  have  been  proved  by  the 
interesting  Notices  of  Mr.  Johnes  and  Mr.  Wanngton  Smyth, 
regaxdlng  the  Ogo&u  Mine  in  Carmarthenshire.^  The  local 
tradition — the  discovery  of  Roman  pottery,  ornaments,  and 
a  bath — the  name  "  ConwiU  Gaio,"  supposed  to  signify  the 
advanced  post  of  Cains,  and  other  circumstances,  appear  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  workings  tiiere  found 
are  of  Roman  times. 

The  antiquities  of  the  earlier  periods,  including  all  remains 
which  bear  no  evident  stamp  of  Roman  origin  or  influence, 
claim  our  most  careful  investigation.  Exceedingly  limited  in 
variety  of  types,  these  vestiges  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  are  not  more  interesting  to  the  antiquarian 
collector,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  tiian  valuable  to  the 
historian.  They  supply  the  only  positive  evidence,  in  those 
obscure  ages,  regarding  customs,  warfare,  foreign  invasions, 
or  the  influence  of  commerce  and  the  advance  of  civilisation 
amongst  the  earliest  races  by  which  these  islands  were 
peopled.  The  true  classification  of  these  remains  is  of  much 
importance :  there  is  still  the  risk  of  erroneous  conclusions, 
from  inconsiderately  designating  as  "  Celtic,"  or  "  Primeval," 
ancient  objects  which  perplex  the  antiquary  by  singularity  of 
form  or  undefined  character.  With  this  view,  I  am  desirous 
of  submitting  to  the  more  careful  consideration  of  archaeolo- 
gists certain  remarkable  types  of  rare  annular  ornaments  of 
gold  diBcovered  in  Britain.  I  am  not  prepared,  at  present, 
to  oflFer  any  speculations  on  the  probable  age  to  which  each 
variety  may  be  attributed  :  my  object  being  rather  to  record 
fects — ^materials  which  may  perhaps  hereafter  serve,  in  more 
able  hands,  as  the  groundwork  of  satisfactory  conclusions  on 
this  interesting  subject. 

The  most  simple  type  of  gold  ornament  discovered  in 
these  islands  is  the  ring,  formed  of  a  rounded  bar  of  equal 
thickness  throughout,  bent  into  circular  form,  and  the 
extremities  left  disunited.  These  objects,  sometimes  charac- 
terised, on  that  account,  as  "  penannular,"  are  already  well 
known  to  our  readers  as  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland, 
where  they  are  designated  by  most  antiquaries  as  "  ring- 
money,"  of  which  several  notices  have  been  given  in  this 

'  Geological  Hemoin,  vol.  i.,  PI.  VIII.,  and  Murchison's  Silurian  System 
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Journal  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  question,  nor 
am  disposed  to  controvert  the  supposition,  that  these  rings 
may  have  served  as  currency.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in 
primitive  times,  when  barter  afforded  to  traffic  the  sole 
approach  towards  facilities  subsequently  obtained  by  a  cir- 
culating medium,  such  rings  passed  as  money.  It  has  been 
confidently  stated  that  an  uniform  rule  of  progressive  weight 
may  be  established,  by  the  comparison  of  rings  of  various 
sizes  ;  and,  if  so  curious  a  fact  can  be  shown  in  regard  to 
these  rings,  it  would  certainly  go  far  towards  confirming  tiie 
notion  of  their  pecuniary  value. 

By  the  friendly  aid  of  an  obliging  correspondent,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bingham,  of  Bingham's  Melcumbe,  Dorset,  I  am 
enabled  to  state,  that  gold  ornaments,  similar  to  the  Irish 
"  ring-money,"  have  been  recently  discovered  in  that  county. 
I  owe  to  his  kindness  the  annexed  representation  of  a  small 
gold  ring,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Hall,  of  Ansty, 
near  Blaadford,  {No.  4.)  It  was  found  at  Abbey  Milton, 
Dorset,  in  a  potato-field.  The  weight  is  4  dwta.  8  grs. 
This  weight,  {104  grs.)  is  not  divisible,  according  to  the  rule 
received  in  regard  to  similar  Irish  rings,  by  six.  A  second 
gold  ring  of  this  type,  found  also  near  Blandford,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Warne.  This,  as  I  am  informed, 
was  found  by  a  person  cutting  turf  upon  Plddletown  Heath, 
Dorset.  Two  small  beads  were  discovered  near  it.  It  is  a 
very  singular  fact  that  plain  gold  rings,  of  precisely  similar 
form,  the  extremitiw  not  being  united,  pass  current  as  money 
at  the  present  day  in  some  parts  of  Afiica.  Sir  William 
Betham  and  other  antiquaries  have  regarded  this  as  a  strong 
argument  in  fevour  of  Uie  supposed  Irish  "  ring-money.""  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  specimens  of  African  gold  money, 
especially  interesting  as  having  been  made  under  his  own 
inspection  at  Sennaar.  His  Grace  fevoured  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  he  chanced  to  notice  a  blacksmith  occupied 
in  forming  these  rings,  and  inquiring  as  to  their  use,  the  man 
replied,  that  having  no  work  in  hand  for  his  forge,  he  was 
making  money.  The  gold  wire,  being  very  flexible,  was  bent 
into  rings,  without  precise  conformity  in  regard  to  weight, 
and  was  thus  converted  into  money.     One  of  these  rings  is 

*  See  Tren*.  of  R.  I.  Acad.,  vol.  xvij.,  age  at  Irelud  ;  tuA  Mr.  DickinHtn  on 
p.  91  ;  tod  Sir  Williun  Bethftm'a  Etniria  A&icui  Ring  Money,  I^'umuon.  Qiroii., 
Celtioi ;  Mr.  Undwf'B  View  of  the  Coin-       Jml  1844. 
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here  represented,  (No.  5.)  ;  a  little  mark  is  punched  near  the 
extremities,  on  botii  sides,  but  this  did  not  appear  to  have 
anj  distinctive  intention  :  anj  person  was  permitted  to  fabri- 
cate ring-money ;  it  passed  current  by  weight ;  the  gold  is 
so  flexible,  that  the  rings  are  readily  opened,  to  be  linked 
into  a  chain  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  them  together, 
and  as  readily  detached,  when  a  payment  was  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Bingham  has  also  kindly  supphed  drawings  of  two 
open  grooved  rings  of  gold,  found  in  Dorsetshire,  of  a  type 
not  mtheri^o  noticed.  Their  fashion  and  dimensions  are 
shown  by  the  annexed  wood-cuts.  The  smaller  specimen, 
(No.  6.),  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Hall,  weighs  23  grs. 
The  second  (No.  7.)  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charies  Wame, 
and  weighs  10  dwts.,  18  grs.,  (258  grs.,  divisible  exactly 
by  six.)  The  grooves,  Mr.  Bingham  suggests,  may  possibly 
indicate  graduation  in  value.  The  notion  had  struck  him, 
proposed  likewise  by  Colonel  Vallancey,  that  penannular 
ornaments  might  have  served  as  nose-rings,  the  narrow 
opening  serving  to  clip  the  septtim  of  the  nose.' 

An  interesting  crescent-shaped  variety  of  the  gold  "  peoan- 
nnlar"  ornaments  is  preserved  in  the  valuable  Museum 
formed  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville,  at  Audley  End.  By 
his  obliging  permission  it  is  here  represented,  (No.  6.)  It 
was  recently  found  by  a  labouring  man  named  Bass,  on  the 
Dairy  Farm,  Thaxted,  in  Sssex.  The  weight  is  240  grains, 
verifying  the  remark  that  the  weight  of  these  rings  is  gene- 
rally divisible  by  six.  I  have  not  seen  any  similar  £nghsh 
example  of  plain  rings  of  gold,  gradually  tapering  towards 
their  extremities.  The  nnmilar  homed  ornament  of  brass, 
plated  with  gold,  found  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  in  a  tumulus 
near  Amesbury,  with  objects  of  gold,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  this,  but  the  broad  part  is  perforated,  as  if  for  suspension. 
(Ancient  Wilts,  Vol.  i.,  PI.  XXV.  p.  201.)  There  is  a 
representation  of  a  ring,  precisely  resembling  Mr.  Neville's, 
found  in  Ireland,  with  others  of  silver,  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  given  in 
the  Archaeologia,  Vol.  ii.,  PL  I.  It  is  described  as  "  a  small 
lunular  fibula  of  gold."    Rings  of  this  crescent  type,  either 

7  Vanueey,  CoUeet  ds  Rebui  HibenL,  adniitted  by  Sootdi  utiqnmrisa.     See  the 

Tol.  tI,  p.  270.    Compara  the  ftccotmt  of  gtdd  anmllse,  eftr-iinga  mi  noee-ringa  (u 

enstoDU  of  the  Mnee  utine  of  NootW  ooujeetorBd)  found  in  &  mde  urn  iu  Bupff- 

■oiuid,deacribedmCK>ok'H  Vo}raeee,Tol.ii.,  ehira.      Ardiaeologu    Scotics,  toL  it., 

adit.  I78G,p.  305.    The  n^tpoatioD  tlut  Fl.  XU. 
noae^ii^  were  Da«d  in  BnbilQ  had  been 
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twisted  or  beaded,  occur  also  in  Ireland,  and  have  been 
communicated  to  tbe  Institute  by  an  obliging  correspondent 
in  Cork,  Mr.  Edward  Hoare.  (See  Archaeol.  Joum.  Vol.  ii., 
p.  198.)  A  fragment  of  a  curious  twisted  ring  of  gold,  found 
in  a  turf-bog,  near  Sligo,  is  in  Mr.  Hoare's  collection,  {see 
No.  9.),  closely  resembling  a  specimen  from  Africa,  presented 
to  the  Numismatic  Society  by  Mr,  Dickinson,^  and  another 
from  Timbuctoo,  preserved  in  the  United  Service  Museum. 
Of  the  former,  with  another  gold  ring  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  presented  to  the  Numismatic  Society  by  Mr.  Hampden, 
as  also  of  an  Irish  ring,  found  near  Belfast,  of  the  beaded  type 
(weight,  4  dwts.),  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  representations 
bythe  kindness  of  Mr.  John  YongeAkerman.  (Nob.  10,11,12.) 

From  these  more  simple  types  we  proceed  to  the  curious 
tore-rings,  and  ornaments  formed  of  several  wires  curiously 
intertwined,  and  united  together  on  one  side.  We  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hoare  on  a  former  occasion  for  an  interesting 
example(No.l3),found  near  Waterford,  analogous  in  character 
to  the  armllla  represented  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  v.,  p.  154. 
Another  specimen,  reported  to  have  been  found  on  Flodden 
Field,  was  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.*  It  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Paton,  who  had  a  similar  ring,  found 
at  Dunfermline.  In  the  Museum  of  Mr.  Whincopp,  at  Wood- 
bridge,  a  fine  gold  ring  of  the  same  type  is  preserved,  of 
which  a  representation  is  here  given.  (No.  14.)  The  weight 
is  12  dwts.  14  grs.  This  ring  was  found  in  Suffolk,  uid  has 
been  supposed  to  be  an  ornament  for  the  ear,  but  its  weight 
appears  too  great  to  have  allowed  of  its  being  thus  worn. 
Another  curious  specimen,  formed  of  two  square  bars  or 
wires,  wreathed  together  and  welded  at  the  extremities,  is 
in  Dr.  Mantell's  Museum,  and  of  this  also  a  figure  is  sub- 
mitted to  01U-  readers,  (No.  15.)  It  was  found  in  ploughing 
on  the  Sussex  Downs,  at  Bonner,  near  Falmer,  and  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  ManteU  bythe  late  Earl  of  Chichester.' 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  a  few  other  ornaments  of  gold, 
rarely  discovered  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  are  the  massive 
rings  with  dilated  ends,  either  of  circular  or  horse-shoe  form, 
and  disunited,  obviously  for  the  convenience  of  the  wearer. 

■  See  Mr,  Dickiiuon'B  Memoir  in  the  Wngbt  of  tbe  ring  from  Flodden,  8  dwta. 
NiitniBm.Cbran.,jKn.  1844  ;  and  kpqier  17  gn.  It  is  represented  in  ArchMol. 
by  Mr.  Hoare  on  riag-money  with  poiated      Journal,  vol.  ij' 
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They  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  Gaulish  "  manaks"  as 
designated  by  Mr.  Deane  in  his  valuable  Memoir  on  Gold 
Ornaments  found  at  Vieuxbourg,  near  Quentin,  in  Britany'. 
Three  interesting  relics  of  this  nature,  found  with  earthen 
vessels  and  bonea  on  the  Downs,  near  Fatcham,  Sussex,  were 
kindly  communicated  to  the  Institute  by  Colonel  Paine,  of 
Patcham  Place,  through  Mr.  Blaauw.  One  of  them  is  formed 
of  copper,  thickly  plated  with  gold.  A  representation  of  one 
specimen  is  given,  (No.  16.):  weight  2oz.  5  dwts.  6  grs.; 
the  Inner  side  is  flat,  with  rather  angular  edges.  On  being 
assayed,  the  gold  was  found  largely  alloyed  with  silver,  (in 
the  proportion  of  5  oz.  6  dwts.  18  grs.  pure  gold,  and  6  oz. 
5  dwts.  of  silver,  in  the  pound  Troy).  The  second  weighed 
5  oz.  5  dwta.  12  grs.,  with  a  much  slighter  admixture  of  silver, 
(about  1  oz.  6  dwts.  in  the  pound  Troy).  The  plated  ring 
weighed  4  oz.  Four  gold  armillje  of  very  similar  type,  but 
less  massive,  had  been  found,  in  1806,  on  the  shore  near 
East  Bourne,  immediately  imder  Beachy  Head,  with  a  bronze 
spear,  five  celts,  a  portion  of  a  bronze  sword,  and  lumps  of 
copper,  apparently  very  pure.^  They  were  sent  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Holt,  a  watchmaker  of  Eaat  Bourne,  and 
sold,  through  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks.     The  weights  were, 

3  oz.  Idwt., — loz.  lOdwts., — 18  dwts.  2  grs.,  and  16  dwta. 

4  grs.  A  figure  of  one  is  given  in  the  Archaeologia,  VoL  xvi., 
PI.  LXVIII.  A  similar  object  was  found  in  May,  1802,  at 
Drayton,  between  Reephain  and  Norwich,  and  sold  to  Messrs. 
Denham,  silversmiths  in  that  city,  for  twenty  guineas.  It  was 
perfectly  round  and  plain,  without  engraved  fine  or  ornament, 
the  ends  dilated ;  the  weight  was  7oz.  3dwts.  21grs.  Another, 
found  near  Aapatria  in  Cumberland,  December,  1828,  was 
shghtly  ornamented  with  circular  lines,  and  small  notches 
along  the  edges  ;  it  was  supposed  that  certain  Runes  might 
he  discerned  incised  near  one  of  its  extremities  ;  they  were 
explained  by  the  late  Mr,  Hamper  to  signify  GEKOT — i.e. 
fairicatit,  the  name  or  monogram  of  the  maker  having  been, 
as  he  conjectured,  eifaced.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  supposed  characters  were  more  than  accidental 
scratches.*  The  weight  of  this  armlet  was  5  oz.  10  dwts.  6  grs. 

'  Archaeologia,  voLxxvii.,  PL  I.,  p.  11.  wapooseA  that  they  had  been  depo«led 
'  A  conaidenble  man  of  tlie  cliff  had  wita  bodiee  intorred  OD  the  heights  above, 
fallen  with  a  portion  of  the  award,  about  but  no  sign  of  a  tumolua  appeared. 
Chiiatmaa,  1806,  and  odo  at  the  celCabeiug  <  SeerepreientatioDaof  itintbeArchae- 
nolieed  piojecting  from  the  newly  bared  olngia,  vol,  xiiL,  p.  43ii ;  Archaeologia 
face  of  the  cliff,  search  waa  nude,  and  the  /Eliana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26U. 
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(2646  grs.,  exactly  diviable  by  six).  Of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, probably,  were  tbe  "gold  instruments,  resembling  a 
fetterlock  or  staple,"  formerly  discovered  at  the  Roman 
station  at  Chesterford,  Essex.  One,  weighing  6  lbs.,  is  stated 
to  have  been  fomid  under  a  rude  thick  piece  of  bronze,  about 
the  year  1786,  by  a  miller,  who  immediately  sold  it  (Cough's 
Additions  to  Camden,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  141.)  This  last  must  have 
been  a  collar  or  tore,  but  of  enormous  weight  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  representations  of  these  relics  had 
been  preserved.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  gold  armlet 
found  in  1761,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  Shortgrove, 
composed  of  chain-work,  and  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  Walpole,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis  of  Thomond.  Neither  does  any  memorial  appear 
of  the  form  ofthe  "large  gold  ring"  found  with  Anglo-Saxon 
remains  at  Sutton,  near  Ely.  (Cough,  ibid.,  pp.  141,  234.) 

It  may  be  conjectured,  with  much  probability,  that  these 
masaiTe  ornaments  were  occasionaJly,  if  not  usu^y,  worn  as 
anklets,  and  they  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  worn  at  tiie 
present  day  in  Egypt,  and  Eastern  countries.  Gold  rings  of 
this  description  are  frequently  found  in  Ireland,  some  perfectly 
plain,  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  others  with  the  ends 
slightly  dilated  ; — or  with  the  ends  slightly  concave  ; — others 
again  with  these  cavities  assuming  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  at 
length  the  singular  cups  so  expanded  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet,  or  the  caliz  of  a  lai^e  flower. 
Sometimes  the  dilated  extremities  are  flat  and  thin  plates, 
like  cymbals,  and  the  connecting  neck  diminutive  in  propor- 
tion to  their  exaggerated  size."  A  few  of  these  remarkable 
relics  of  unknown  origin  and  antiquity  have  been  found  in 
Britain :  an  unique  example,  terminating  in  club-shaped 
extremities,  found  in  Dumfries-shire,  deserves  especial  notice, 
as  bearing  the  name  HELENVS  P.,  and  the  letters,  MB.— 
Archaeologia,  Vol.  ii.,  PI.  III. 

Of  the  intermediate  type,  with  dilated  ends  slightly 
hollowed,  no  example  has  hitherto  been  noticed,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  EngUmd  or  North  Britain :  one,  of  singular 
value,  admirably  exemphfying  ihe  progressive  variation  of 
type,  has  been  sent  from  the  sister  island  by  our  obliging  cor- 
respondent at  Cork,  Mr.  Edward  Hoare,  (No.  17.)     Of  the 

•  Arelueolopia,  ToL  ii.,  PL  I.    SmiIm  p.  413;  and  ^  W.  Bettuun's  Hemoir  on 

variona  forma  in  Gou^'i  edit  of  Camden,  the  Ring  Money  of  the  Celt^  Tiaiu.  R.  I. 

ToL  iv.,  p.  231  ;  the  worka  of  Col.  Talbn-  Acti.,  tol  xvii. 
cej  ;  the  Dublin  Penny  Jonmal,  to),  i.. 
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next  form,  with  terminal  cups,  a  fine  Bpecimen  Tvas  brought  to 
light  in  the  parish  of  Masham,  North  lUding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
most  kindly  conmiuntcated  from  the  Swinton  Park  MuHeum, 
by  desire  of  Mrs.  Danby  Harcourt,  through  Mr.  Charles 
Tucker,  (No.  18.)  This  curious  gold  ornament,  weighing 
5  oz.  7  dwts.  22  grs.,  was  found  near  the  entrance  lodge  at 
Swinton  Park,  about  1815,  scarcelytwo  feet  below  the  surface. 
Two  objects,  of  analogous  description,  had  been  found  near 
Ripon,  in  1 780,  as  stated  by  Gough.*  Another  was  discovered 
in  1 773  near  the  Lizard  Point,  Cornwall,  and  similar  orna- 
ments hare  occurred  in  North  Britain  ;  one,  found  in  1731, 
stated  to  have  been  deposited  in  an  urn,  is  figured  in  the 
Archaeologia,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  40,  and  Reliquiae  GiJeanae,  Bibl. 
Top.  Brit  No.  11,  part  1,  PI.  VI.  In  the  following  year 
two  gold  ornaments  of  the  same  type  were  found  in  the  mud 
of  a  lake  in  Galloway,  drained  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
as  also  a  '■  bracelet  of  gold  consiBting  of  two  circles,  very 
artificially  folding  or  twisting  into  one  another."' 

It  hafi  been  conjectured  that  these  ornaments  of  gold,  of 
which  no  specimen,  I  believe,  has  been  discovered  in  any 
foreign  country,  might  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  fastening 
for  the  mantle  or  other  garment  Some  antiquaries  have  been 
disposed  to  assign  to  them  a  mystic  or  sacred  import 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  record  the  discovery  of  some 
antiquities,  of  a  very  remarkable  class,  in  Britain,  generaJly 
regarded  as  ahnost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  I  must  reserve  to  a 
future  occasion  some  notices  of  certain  gold  ornaments  of 
other  types,  equally  deserving  of  careful  investigation. 

ALBERT    WAY. 


■  Additioiu  to  Cunden'B  Brit,  ToL  IT.,  Letten  to  Gile,  H*y,  1733.    BibL  Topog. 

p.  231.    One  of  these  ireigfaed  u  nraeh  u  VcJ.  iii.,  m,  280,  397.     His  remarka  on 

9  01.  10.  dirts.     Aootber  WW  exhibited  to  the  lue  of  gold  in  Scotland  in  ancient 

the  Soe.  of  Antiquaries  in  1710,  from  Sir  times,  ind    on  digging  for  gold  in    that 

Hans  Sloane'a  Collection.  counby,  found  in  nnta  of  Hsnd,  sa  in  the 

'  lliej'  were  in  the  poawnioa  of  the  borders  of  Hungary,  at  Niliia  and  Pm- 

Conntes  of  Steir.     See  Sir  John  Clwli's  bufg,  deaoTe  notice.— Itdd.,  p.  299. 
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Tek  college  of  5t  Mai;,  at  Mettimgham,  was  onginall;  founded  at 
BaTemagbam,  ia  Norfolk,  by  Sir  Joha  do  Norwich,  in  the  year  1342,  for  a 
maater  and  eigbt  chaplains,  to  officiate  in  the  church  of  that  place.  It 
waa  removed  some  years  after  to  Norton  Subcourae  in  the  same  county, 
where  a  new  chapel  waa  bnilt ;  and  in  1382,  again  removed  to  the  chc^l 
within  the  castle  of  Mettingham,  in  Suffolk,  was  endowed  with  the  eaid  casUe, 
and  the  number  of  chaplains  increased  to  thirteen.  This  translalian  was 
retarded,  chiefly  by  tlie  nuns  of  Bungay,  who  were  appropriators  of  the 
pariah  church  of  Mettingham,  and  it  was  not  effected  until  about  18th 
Richard  II..  1394.  It  continued  there  until  the  dissolution.  The  last 
master  waa  Thomas  Manning,  also  prior  of  Butley,  and  suflragan  bishop  of 
Ipswich. 

The  accounta  are  well  preserved,  filling  six  folio  volumes,  extending 
from  4th  Heniy  IV.,  140ii,  to  6th  Henry  VIII.,  1613.  They  formeriy 
belonged  to  Thomas  Martin,  the  antiquary,  firom  whom  they  came  to  the 
lat^'Diomaa  Manning,  Esq.,  of  Bungay.  The  following  estracts  are  taken 
from  the  first  volume,  and  from  those  parts  only,  in  each  year,  which 
relate  to  the  expenses  of  the  capella,  and  the  construction  of  the  new 
chapel  at  Mettingham.    The  several  heads  of  expenditure  are. 

Dona'  Minute  Expense,  Custus  domorum,  Custus  carectarum  et  caruca- 
rum,  Blada  et  staura  empta.  Expense  capelle,  Forinaece  expeiwe.  Expense 
Magistri,  &c.,  with  wages  and  annual  pensions. 

Aocomits  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  by  John  Wylbeye.  Master  of  the 
Chantry  of  Metyngham,  6  Hen.  IV.' 

Michaelmas  1405,  to  Michaelmas  1406,  Expense  capelle. — Item,  solut' 
pro  panno  steynyd  emptopro  lectrin',  lOd.  Item,  solut'  pro  Freston  empt' 
pro  capella,  SI.  8*.  8d.  Item,  aoLut'  pro  2  carectis  conductis  ad  carriandum 
freston.  Qs. — Item,  solut'  pro  lil  pQUis  oblongis  emptis  pro  Capellania,  3>. 
IQd.  Item,  solut'  pro  &ccione  co'i  sigilli  Cantarie  de  Metyngham,  20s. 
Item,  solut'  pro  2  lortys  et  1  preket,  ponder'  231.  di.  1 U.  id.  Item, 
solut'  pro  1  preket  empto  pro  parva  capella,  17d.    (fol.  23.) 

1406-140T. — Solut'  Thome  Browderer  pro  emendacione  vestimentorum 
et  pro  Bokeram,  lyowr  et  filo,  2«.  bd. — Item,  solut'  Thome  Wiythe  pro 
deposicione  tecti  cori  de  Nortone,  36g.  Sd.  Item,  solut'  pro  Q  carectis  con- 
ductis ad  carriandum  tectum  cori  a  Nortone  usque  Metyngham,  a». — Item, 
solut'  pro  pede  crucis  fecienda  et  pingenda,  et  pro  baculo  ejusdem,  7».  Sd. 
Item,  solut'  pro  cordis  carect'  emptis  apnd  NorWne,  et  deposic'  tecti  cori 
ibidem,  6rf, — Item,  solut'  Stephano  kynnere,  pro  amuais  furrandis,  8b. — 

I.  p.  62.     A  Ibt  of  muten  ii  givcD,  uid  nference  nudi 
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Item,  solut'  pro  iUuminacione  dimidii  libri  mieaalia,  I4«.  Item,  Bolut' 
John  Eii;f  capeUano  pro  1  quatemo  scripto  pro  libro  miaeali,  lOd.  Item, 
solut'  domino  GalMdo  Bectori  ecclesie  de  firadwele  pro  imo  dfo  deaurato, 
et  una  cruce  deaurata,  et  pro  veatimentis  et  aliis  ornamentie  capelle  362. 
— Iiem,  solut'  pro  2  candekbris  piDgeudia,  iOd. — Item,  Bolut'  pro 
pann'  pict'  empt'  pro  summo  altari,  8s. — Item,  solut'  pro  croc'  empt'  pro 
libro  miaaal,  4rf.  (fol.  29,  and  34,  t°.) 

1407-1406. — Item,  solut'  pro  clavis  a^nt'  emptis  pro  parro  portiforio, 
Ud. — Item,  Bolut'  pro  Q  pannis  damasc',  et  aLis  oruameotis  emptia  de 
executoribus  magistri  Jofaauuia  felbrygg',  HZi.  id. — Item,  solut'  pro  libro 
missal!  ligando,  et  coopenindo,  et  pro  ckusuria  ^oadem,  6a.  Id.  (fol. 
40,  ,»). 

1406-1409. — Item,  solut' pro  Uluminacioae  1  gradal',  lis.  Item,  solut' 
pro  ligacione  et  pro  custod'  qusdem,  Hi.  id.  Item,  solut'  Ricardo  Wode- 
^rard,  de  Norwic',  pro  8tJ  Treyya  de  calce,  37«.  6d.  Item,  solut'  Bervienti 
Joharmis  lokera,  pro  calce  miacend'  per  3  dies,  8d.  Item,  solut'  pro 
ezpensis  Bicardi  Yate  et  sociomm  ejus  eunt'  Noraic',  pro  calce  per  divers' 
vie'  13i.  (fol.  46,  T».) 

1409-1410. — Item,  solut'  Willelmo  plomer,  et  suo  servienti,  pro  plumbo 
deponendo  capelle,  1  Hd. — Item,  solut'  Johanni  Bonde,  et  Thome  Bonde, 
pro  tecto  capelle  deponendo,  per  6  dies,  lid.  Item,  solut'  Johauui 
Maaun  et  hominibus  auis  operautibus  super  capellam  per  09  dies,  27«.  tid. 
Item,  Bolut'  Johanni  lokere  et  sociis  suis  et  eorum  serrientibus  operanti- 
bns  super  capellam,  per  95  dies,  et  di.  Q3i.  6d.  Item,  solut'  pro  cirotecis 
emptis  pro  Johaune  Masun  et  bominibus  suis,  Johanne  lokera  et  hominibus 
suis,  et  aliis  hominibus  operantibus  super  capellam,  3s.  6d.  Item,  solut' 
pro  13  fraxinis  emptis  de  vicorio  de  Metyngham,  18if.  Item,  solut' 
Nicholao  de  Metyngbam  pro  hespys  et  haldiTS,*  ild.  ob.  Item,  solut'  pro 
100  spanya  de  fyr,  et  6  Trowys,  9>.  9d.  Item,  solut'  pro  1  calice,  lit. 
4d.  Item,  solut'  pro  SO  Troyya  cslcis,  et  pro  petns  nigris  emptis  apud 
Norwic'  31*.  id.  (fol.  53,  y».) 

1410-1411. — Item,  solut'  Johanni  Enyf,  capellano  pro  18  quatemis 
seiibendis  unius  antefenar,  12*.  Item,  solut'  pro  80  Uteris  anr',  SOd. 
Item,  eolut'  pro  expensis  Johaunis  Masun  equitantie  usque  Comitatum 
lincolnienc'  pro  frestou.  Si.  Item,  solut'  pro  &eston  carriand'  a  Jernemuta 
usque  Becljs,  Sl«.  id.  Item,  solut'  pro  carectis  conducUs  ad  carriandum 
iieston  a  Beclys  usque  Metyugham,  15s.  6d.  Item,  solut'  pro  freston 
trcnizando  apud  Jememutam  cum  expensis  ibidem  et  Beclys,  4».  lOd.  ob. 
Item,  solut'  pro  80  Tunnetyyth'  de  Freston,  lOi.  IDs. — Item,  solut' 
Waltero  Galwere  pro  chal'  emendand',  et  tabulis  scabulandis  et  plauandis 
per  6  dies,  16d.  (fol.  68,  v».f ' 

1411-141Q. — Item,  solut' Bogero  latener,  de  Beclys,  pro  c.  libris  metalli 
emptis  pro  campan',  SO*.* — Item,  eolut' pro  ^uro,  argento,  faisso,  latTS  et 
fib,  16a.  lOd.  ob.  (fol.  64,  v".) 

]4ia-1418. — Item,  solut'  Job'  Browdere,  pro  3  imaginibus,  fla.  id. — 

*  Aip-trcM  (nd  lUtn.    "  AUjn,"  lb.  which  vcrc  coDtinned  in  the    jtm   mc- 

*  In  thii  j«i  John  Mmdd  huI  WlUiim       ceeding. 

Holtme    mra    aGcii|HSd    fortf-ciglit    diji,  *  A  pSTtnait  occnn  ■gun  in  Ihs  ennuDg 

John   Lakcre   wd  bii  compuiioni  mtbdIj       jeu  for  IZO  lb.  of  mcUl  li>r  Ih*  bell, 
dija  Ukd  1  hil^  on  the  voTki  of  the  chapel. 
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Item,  solut'  Johanni  Bonde  et  Thome  Bonds  operantibus  super  vesteriam, 
3».  8rf. — Item,  solut'  pro  Gftll',  Coperose,  et  Gammj^,  8d, — Item,  solut' 
pro  oapellis  emptis  pro  corpentariia,  6d. — Item,  solut'  pro  carectis  conductis 
ad  carriandum  iresten,  t^ulas  et  colfuu,  per  6  dies,  7>.  6d.  (fol.  TO,  v^.) 

1413-1414. — 8olut' Roberto  Ocle  pro  tabula  facienda  et  pingenda  pro 
snmmo  altari,  in  parte  soluoionis,  66{.  8d. — Item,  solut'  pro  expensie 
magiatri  Johannis  Waiyn  capellani,  et  Eicardi  Buk,  equitand'  Lineam  et 
Castelacre,  ad  videnda  stalla  ibidem,  6i.  lid.  ob. — Item,  solut' pro  expeasis 
Johannis  Boteler,  equitand'  veraua  Hesjlberwe  ad  loquendum  et  ordiuandum 
pro  frestoQ,  6i.  It«m,  solut'  pro  13  edificiis  iacieudis  pro  13  apostolis, 
6t.  iOd,  Item,  solut'  hominibus  SEurantibus  meremium  pro  stallis,  per 
S4  diea,  6*.  Id.  Item,  solut'  pro  cruce  cum  I  faue,  3s.  Item,  solnt' 
Ricardo  Buk  et  ejus  serrienti,  operantibus  super  stall',  per  26  septimaaas, 
44«.  (fol.  76,  >o.) 

1414-141B. — 3olut'  Iticardo  Buk,  et  qua  aerrienti  operantibus  saper 
stall',  per  18  septimaiias,  S7».  Hd.  Item,  dat'  Bogero  Gjrlyng  et  &atri 
soo,  pro  vitro  carriando,  8d. — Item,  aolut'  hugoni  Dunaton  pro  scripcione 
1  processionar',  5s.  4d. — Item,  solut'  Johauni  Holgate,  pro  ymagioibus  13 
^tostolomm  faciendia,  40s.  in  parte  solucionis. — Item,  solut'  pro  libro  &cto 
de  stacionibus  in  ecclesia  faciendia,  40d. — Item,  aolut'  pro  ezpenais  factis 
pro  organ'  carriand'  a  Boston  usque  Liaiam,  et  a  Linia  usque  Metjngham, 
9i.  Id.  ob.  It^m,  solut'  Ricardo  Buk  pro  stallia  eoclesie  faciendia  41.  10<. 
per  1  tall'  in  parte  solucionis,  96i.  13».  id.  (fol.  83,  ¥«.) 

1415-1416. — Item,  solut'  Jobanni  Thomedone,  &cieiiti  crestis  pro 
cimitor'  Ecdeeie,  5f.  Item,  solut'  domino  Episcopo  Norwicensi  pro  dedi- 
cacione  Ecclesie  Collegiate  de  Me^ngham,  40g.  Item,  solut'  3  eervient- 
ibue  qusdem  Epiacopi,  3i.  4d.  Item,  dat'  Eecteri  de  Belbine,  QOd.  It«m, 
aolut'  Wiilelmo  lominowr  pro  diversis  libria  illominandis,  8s.  Item,  solut' 
pro  pari  cirotecaivm  empto  pro  Episcopo,  \d.  ob.  Item,  solut'  Thome  de 
Jemomuta  pro  IQ  apoatolia  &ciendis,  66s.  8d.  Item,  solut'  eidem  pro  I 
vioiwjae  faciend',  iOd. — Item,  solut'  pro  1  vestimento  et  pro  15  virgin  de 
Bordalizaondyr,  31s.  Item,  solut'  pro  1  cilicio  empto  pro  altari,  16d. — 
Item,  solut'  Thome  Bonde  fitcienti  framys  pro  veatimentda,  per  9  dies,  H&d. 
Item,  aolut'  Thome  Baisham  de  Jemomuta  pro  3  ymi^nibua,  cum  tafaer- 
naculis  eanmdem,  taciendis  pro  snmmo  altari,  40s.  in  parte  aoludonia 
{fi>l.  88  T».) 

1416-1417. — Bolnt'  executoribus  domlni  Johannis  Waryn,  nuper  Rec- 
toris  de  Schypmedwe,  pro  1  manoali,  et  1  vestimente,  34s.  Item,  solut' 
eiadem  executoribus  pro  1  antiphonario,  et  di'  gradal'  notat',  36s.  Item, 
solut*  Johanni  lokere  st  ctjua  aerrienti  pro  pavimento  ponendo  in  ecclesia, 
per  7  dies,  19d. — Item,  solut'  pro  m'  m'.  de  ^hjng  ^1,  lis.  4d.  Item, 
solut'  pro  calice  novo  mutate  cum  calice  veteri,  4s.  id.  Item,  solut'  S  ser- 
viendbus  Willelmi  Argentsip  milida,  pro  meremio  caimndo  pro  jmagine 
Sancte  Marie,  Bd.  Item,  solut'  Roberto  Ocle  pro  t&bula  bcienda  pro 
summo  altari,  6s.  Sd.  Item,  solut'  Thome  de  Jemomuta,  3d.  nomine  arre 
[HV  t&bul'  pingend'. — Item,  solut'  Ricardo  Buk',  pro  1  pari  de  stallis  et  1 
pulpyt  fac',  in  grosao,  per  1  tall",  71.  10s.  in  parte.  Item,  solut'  Thome  de 
Jem'  pro  3  Imag'  faciendia  et  pictandis,  per  1  tall',  61.  10s.  in  parte, 
(fol.  94.  Y».) 
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14]  7-1418. — Item,  solut'  pro  cloapis  emptis  pro  oi^ac',  S(.  6d.  Item, 
solut'  Rogero  latener,  pro  c.  libria  metalli  emptis  pro  eampan',  HOt.  Item, 
aolnt'  eidem  pro  Wyyr  empto  pro  orilog',  fid. — Item,  eolat'  pro  2  pellibns 
vitnliniB  et  1  pelli  ovina,  emptds  pro  orgon',  15rf, — Item,  Bolut'  pro  ponno 
nigro  empto  pro  anniversariis.  Of.  8d. — Item,  solut'  Johaimi  Smjthe,  pro 
48  JemenyB  emptis  pro  stallis  ecclesie,  30g.  Item,  solut'  Thome  B&rBham, 
de  Jeniomut',  pro  eound^  pissium,  lid.  Item,  solut'  Roberto  masun  pro 
catermevs,  et  baeis  fadendis,  pro  stollia  ecclesie,  iSs. — Item,  solut'  pro  2 
libris  de  homglu,  Sd. — Item,  solut'  Jobaaui  Waiyn  capellano  pro  libris 
oapelle  ligaudis,  ckusmiB  et  coopertoriis  emptis  pro  eisdem,  10s.  lOd. 
Item,  solut'  Waltero  Webstere  et  JohAimi  Bute,  laborantibos  pro  funda- 
ment' daufitri  capiend'  per  3  dies,  6«. — Item,  eolut'  Johomii  helyngtone, 
pro  boetio  occidentali  ecclesie  faciendo,  lOs.  Item,  eolut'  Ricardo  Buk' 
pro  I  peii  atallornm  et  1  putp^t  factis,  in  grosso,  per  1  tall',  Ql.  Item, 
solut'  Thome  de  Jem',  pro  2  Imaginibua,  cum  esjum  tabemaculis  et  tabula 
altaris,  &ciendis  et  pictandis,  in  parte  solacionis,  ultra  denar'  annorum 
precedeotiom  sibi  solut'.  W.  10«.  (fol.  100,  t".) 

1418-141 9. — Solut'  Ricardo  Buk,  pro  9  altohbus  faciendis  in  ecclesia,  et 
pro  1  tabula  &cienda  pro  summoaltari,  13<.4d.  Item,  solut' pro  1  vestimento 
integro  de  noro  orferend',  et  1  capa  de  novo  orferend',  Bl.  Zs.  Sd.  Item,  solut' 
pro  40  tabulis  de  Estryche,  IQt.^d.  Item,  solut' Johannilokere  pro altoribus 
ecclesie  pinyng,  4il.  Item,  solut' pro  petria  nigris  carriandis  a.  keaejmglond 
usqae  Metyngbam,  Ifld.  Item,  solut'  suffraganio  Episcopi  Korwic',  pro  2 
altaribuB  Ecclesie  dedicandis,  6a.  3d. — Item,  solut'  Johanui  SmytLe  de 
Barsham,  pro  henglys  faciendis,  6j.  2d. — Item,  solut'  magistro  Willelmo 
Bamham.  pro  S  capis  de  rubeo  cerico,  cum  rayys  de  anro,  Q6«.  8d.  Item, 
solut'  Johamii  Smjthe,  pro  seris,  ctavibus,  clospys  et  hokys  emptis  pro 
hoetiis  Ecclesie,  13d.  It«m,  solut'  pro  campana  empta  pro  altari  Ecclesie, 
3d. — Item,  solut'  Thome  de  Jemomata,  pro  2  ymaginibus,  cum  eanim 
tabemaculis,  et  tabula  Bummi  altaris,  faciend'etpingend',  100(.(fol.  106,  t°). 

I411)-1430, — Solut'  pro  1  boos,  1  ryngyl,  et  2  jemewys,  emptis  pro 
hostio  pulpiti,  Qd.  Item,  solat'  pro  I  turribulo  deaurato,  empto  de 
magistro  Willelmo  Bemham,  142.  I4«. — Item,  solut'  Thome  Kyrkeby,  pro 
libro  organic',  26».  Bd.  (fol.  112,  ^). 

1420-1421. — Item,  soiut'  Edmundo  BradweUe,  pro  pann' pingend' pro 
pulpito,  10s.  Item,  aolut'  Jobanni  GlaawiTtb  pro  16  podibus  vitri  emptis 
pro  fenestris  botar'  et  pantor',  6i.  8d. — Item,  solut'  pro  34  Virgatis  pamii 
linei  emptis  pro  tabemaculis  ecclesie.  lis.  2d.  Item,  solut'  Jobanni 
Sporjere,  de  Bungaye,  pro  Boltys  ferr',  et  bylys  ferr',  emptis  pro  altaribue 
et  tabemaculis  ecclesie,  Os.  lid. — Item,  solut'  pro  1  pelvi  de  latun,  empto 
pro  lampade,  6*.  8d.  (fol.  118,  v".)' 

1423-1423. — Solut'  Johanni  Masun,  de  Bungaye,  pro  2  IsTatoriis 
&ciendia  de  petr'  Ubr',  12«.  Item,  solut'  pro  lacys  et  frenge,  et  II 
garderys  sancti  Geoi^ii,  7».  Id. — Item,  solut'  pro  lacys  et  bemlacys,  emptis 
pro  vestimentis,  8s.  It«m,  solut'  pro  collobio  de  Baudekyo,  et  1  dobelet 
de  Buro,  20s.  Id.  Item,  solut'  pro  13  piliis  nigris  emptis  pro  magistro  et 
fratribuB  suis,  4».  Id.  (fol.  130,  v<»). 

'  The  vrection  of  the  c]out«n  ippvAn  to 
have  odvuiced  thia  ycsr ;  pejmsnt  occurs 
"  pro  polris  coligcndu  pn  clBnMro,"  bun  of 
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1438-1424.  —  Solut'  pro  4  pyp;s  nuri  de  Cipris,  6s.  —  Item,  solut' 
Bicardo  Buc,  pro  tecto  vestar'  celando,  et  9  fenestris  feciendis,  35i.  in 
]deiiam  aolntionem.  Item,  eolut'  Radulfo  Yeatmentmekere  pro  H  pectoral' 
ot  S  amitt'.  20».  Item,  eolut'  pro  I  capa  do  worsted  mbeo,  et  pro  1 
eorperaacaa,  HU.  8d.  Item,  Bolut'  Johaimi  Smytbe  pro  mormore  empte 
pro  Ecdesia,  92.  6«.  (fol.  136,  v^). 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  serve  to  give  a  notion  of  the  curiona 
particularB  occurring  in  these  accounts ;  the  general  expenses  of  the 
eBt&blishment  are  not  less  deserving  of  notice,  for  information  on  matters 
of  domestic  economy  and  statistics,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiti^enth 
centuty.  The  accoimta  of  1405 — 6  give  the  price  of  the  common-seal  of 
the  chantry  of  Mettingham,  for  making  which  a  payment  of  QOs.  appears  ; 
this  entry  deserves  mention,  as  fixing  the  date  of  this  seal,'  of  which  an 
impression  exists,  appended  to  a  deed,  dat«d  S3  Hen.  VIII.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  workmanship  of  its  age.  The  ceDtral  device  is  the  Virgin 
enthroned,  and  holding  the  Infant  Saviour.  On  the  dexter  side  is  the 
bearing  of  the  Founder  (Party  per  pale  Az.  and  O.  a  lion  rampant  Enn). 
de  Norwich.  On  the  sinister  side  the  coats  of  Ufford  and  Vescy,  quar- 
terly, (a  cross  engrailed,  quartering  a  cross  molines,)  being  the  arms, 
apparently,  of  Robert  de  Ufford,  who  espoused  Margaret,  sister  and  heiress 
of  3ir  Thomas  de  Norwich,  through  which  alliance  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  Uffords,  Earls  of  Suffolk,  had  a  share  in  the  establishment 
of  the  college  at  Mettii^ham.  The  master  of  the  college  appears  also  to 
have  had  his  ovrn  official  seal,  as  a  chaige  occurs  amongst  the  "  Minute 
Expense,"  in  1406 — 9,  "  Solut'  pro  corect'  sigilli  magistri  de  Metyn^tam, 
lad."  Correctio  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  these  documents,  to  express 
the  repair  of  vanous  ot^ecta.'  The  number  and  costly  variety  of  sacred 
omamenta  and  vestments  purchased  for  the  services  of  so  smaU  an 
establishment  is  remarkable,  as  also  the  firequent  expenditure  for  vellum 
and  writing  service-hooka.  These  last  appear  to  have  been  mostly  pro- 
duced in  the  establishment,  but  the  scribes  received  payment  for  iLeir 
labours.  Frequent  items  occur  of  disbursements  to  Hugh  Dunstone  and 
John  Knyf,  capeUanit,  for  writing  and  illuminacion.  The  decoration  of 
this  kind  bestowed  upon  a  missal  cost  25«. ;  but  as  croc'  {crocvt]  only  was 
provided,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  elaborate ;  possibly,  the 
term  may  only  apply  to  rubricataon.  A  Legend  of  Saints  coat  31».  Sd. ; 
the  writing  of  an  Antiphoner,  63s.  id. ;  the  payment  for  each  quire  (pro 
Bcripcione  1  quatemi)  was  ftom  lOd.  to  14(1.  A  pound  of  vermilion  cost 
IBii.  Copperas,  gum  and  gaUs,  for  ink,  frequently  occur,  and  80  letters 
of  gold,  apparently  in  the  Antiphoner,  cost  SOd.  A  quire  of  paper  cost 
only  id. ;  three  quires  of  vellum  cost  14<2.  John  Melton,  chaplain, 
received  15s.  6d.  for  writing  a  book  of  the  Gospels.  Occasionally,  persons 
not  of  the  establishment  were  employed:  William  Lominonr,  or  the 
illuminator,  is  named  repeatedly.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
these  church  accounts  is  the  information  which  they  supply  regarding  the 
sculptured  and  painted  decorations,  of  which  so  many  valuable  examples 
still  remain  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  elaborate  and  richly  ornamented 
acreens,  ceilings,  and  tabernacle  work,  in  the  churches  of  Norfolk  and 
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Suffolk,  have  attracted  frequent  notice  of  late ;  and  many  membeie  of  the 
Institute  will  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  eeries  of  drawings  by  Mrs.  Gumn, 
exhibited  at  the  Norwich  meeting  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner. 
These  interesting  examples  of  medieval  art  have  usually  been  regarded  as 
of  Flemish  execution,  partaking  much  of  the  character  of  design  displayed 
in  the  works  of  that  country.  By  the  Mettingham  accounts,  it  appears 
that  considerable  works  of  reconstruction  or  renovation  were  in  progress  in 
the  collegiate  chapel  towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. :  the  roof 
of  the  choir,  at  the  chapel  previously  used  before  removal  from  Norton,  was 
taken  down,  and  transported  to  Mettingham.  The  tower  [campanile)  was 
sold  to  the  Vicar  of  Norton,  who  paid  by  instalments.  The  labric  expenses 
ran  over  several  successive  years ;  amongst  them  appear  new  stalls,  the 
painting  of  the  roof,  and  interior  decorations :  for  the  construction  of  the 
former,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  despatch  one  of  the  chaplains,  accom- 
panied by  the  piindp&l  carpenter,  to  visit  Lynn  and  Castteacre  in  quest 
of  a  good  model — "od  videndum  slolla  ibidem:"  they  were  constructed 
accordingly  in  1418 — 14.  At  the  same  time,  various  images  were  pro- 
vided. Thomas  of  Yarmouth  received  66*.  Sd.  for  making  those  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  for  which  twelve  "  edificia  " '  had  been  prepared,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  six  pounds.  The  same  artificer  at  Yarmouth,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  carver  and  painter,  an  imagier,  received  also  forty  pence  for 
making  a  "  wodwyse,"  a  figure  of  a  woodwoBO  or  savage  man,  sometimes 
written  woodhouse.  The  cause  of  placing  such  a  figure  in  a  chapel 
is  not  explained ;  they  were  very  frequently  introduced  in  decorations 
of  houses,  furniture,  or  costume,  at  the  same  age.  About  this  time  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  was  sculptured,  for  which  tiie  wood  appears  to  have 
been  provided  by  Sir  William  Argentein ;  and  Thomas  Bor^iam,  of  Yar- 
mouth, before  named,  called  also  "Thomas  de  Jememuta,"*  received  in 
several  payments  for  making  and  painting  two  images  with  tahemacles,  and 
a  "  tainda  "  for  the  high  altar,  not  less  than  372.  4i.  8il.  In  1416-17,  the 
works  having  advanced  slowly,  apparently  according  to  the  funds  which 
might  be  rendered  available  in  so  small  an  eatahlishment,  the  collegiate 
church  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  (John  Wakeryng,)  who 
received  40«.,  and  the  prelate's  three  attendants  (miwrCm)  received  is.  4d. 
Two  new  altars  were  made  and  dedicated  in  the  foUowing  year  by  the 
suffragan  of  the  bishop,  who  received  6>.  Sd,  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  roof 
of  the  church  was  decomted  with  painting,  on  account  of  which  Edmund  of 
Bradwelle,  "peyntour,"  rceived  13^  Ss.  &d.  These  works  completed,  the 
construction  of  a  cloister  was  undertaken. 

The  productions  of  Thomas  of  Yarmouth,  which  served  to  decorate  the 
church  of  Mettingham,  have  unfortunately  perished  ;  hut  there  can  be  little 
douht  that  some  of  the  interesting  specimens  of  andent  art  in  Norfolk  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth,  of  which  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  has  collected 
so  rich  an  assemblage  of  representations,  were  the  work  of  this  Thomas 
Barsham  "  de  Jemomuta." 

The  most  burdensome  expense  in  the  erection  of  chnrchee  or  other  works, 

'Thii  term  Hemi  to  bs  ei|ui™lent  to  The«e  weft  BOantimet  lued  for  joiniDg  wood- 
work, or  lure  pouibly  for  pualiDg.  Reginild 
Wjthe    received,   in    UlS-19,   "pro    60 
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in  former  times,  must  have  been  caused  by  the  cost  and  difficulties  in 
transport  of  materials.  Id  these  accountB  ve  find  frequent  payments  for 
collecting  stone,  probably  flinte.  which  abound  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
England,  and  were  largely  employed  in  the  building  of  churches.  Materials 
were  often  supplied  from  Norwich,  andfrom  the  sea-port  of  Yarmouth,  being 
transported  thence  by  the  mer  Waveney,  as  far  bb  Beetles,  and  by  carts 
from  that  place  to  Mettingham.  a  diatauce  of  about  four  miles.  In  1409-10 
John  Masun,  who  had  &  large  share  in  the  work,  was  sent  into  Lincoln- 
shire on  hoiBeback,  to  arrange  for  a  supply  of  freestone :  the  expense  of 
his  ride  was  only  five  shillings.  "  Borwelle  stone  "  is  also  named,  and 
several  purchases  of  black  stones  and  marble  stones  occur,  possibly  for 
pavements,  (pro  petris  nigris — petris  nigris  emptis  pro  claustro — prolapidibus 
manner' — pro  marmore  empto  pro  ecclesia),  &x.' 

"  Soger  latener,"  that  is,  tiie  worker  in  latten  metal,  of  Beccles,  is 
frequently  named  as  supplying  metal  for  bells.  lUchard  Baxter,  of  Nor- 
wich, probably  a  bell-founder,  appears  to  have  furnished  the  bells.  It 
deserves  notice  that  an  artificer  of  this  class  should  be  found  established  in 
such  a  town  as  Beccles  at  that  early  period;  the  coiyecture  may  be 
admissible  that  his  vrorkshop  supplied  some  of  the  numerous  sepnlchral 
hrasaes  of  his  time,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  nei^bouring  counties. 

'  This    itona   i>   tnqucnilj  admatcd   b^  nckoned   hj   "  tnjjt,"  traj  being  m  mird 

tho  turm  tunnetythe,  or  tUDtrthe,  a  word  of  of   pmrindil    nu    for   a  muon'i  hod.     A 

frequrnt  Dccamucti  iu  old  ■cconnW  of  baUd-  "  tnje  de  eolji,"  homTor,  ocean,  coating 

ing  expciuea,  the  pndis  meuidg  of  dorin-  St.,  vfaiUt   the    "chiJdfT    de    colyi  "    cott 

tioD  of  which  ii  oUcure.     Luna  u  inniiabi;  &om  Si,  to  i$. 
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Jahuabt  6,  1849. 

Mk.  S.  p.  PuiTT  laid  before  the  meeting  a  singulai  bronze  celt,  found,  as 
he  stated,  in  ancient  workings  for  coal,  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Bomans,  in  Andalusia.  Eighteen  or  twenty  implementa  of  the  kind  bad 
been  diecoTered,  more  than  150  yards  &om  the  commencement  of  the 
workiDg,  and  one,  as  he  had  been  assured,  firmly  attached  to  a  wooden 
handle  bj  means  of  thongs,  interlaced  and  held  by  notches  in  the  wood. 
The  people  of  the  countr;  said  tiiat  such  tools  were  frequently  found  in  old 
workings,  and  supposed  them  to  have  been  need  for  picking  out  the  strata 
of  coal.  The  celt  had  a  loop  or  ear  on  each  side,  one  being  now  broken:  it  is  of 
more  taper  form  than  celts  usoallj  found  in  the  British  islands.'  Length 
7  inches,  breadth  of  the  cutdng  edge  1|  inch.  On  the  flat  &ce,  near  the 
edge,  is  an  ornament  in  relief,  in  form  of  a  tiident  (?).  A  simUar  symbol 
occurs  on  some  coins  of  Epirus.  Compare  the  coin  of  Tentippo,  given  in 
Mr.  Akerman's  "  Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and  Princes."  PI.  VII.,  No.  I. 
Mi.  Pratt  stated  that  the  Phceniciaus  had  worked  mines  in  the  Astnrias,  in 
which  ancient  objects,  bearing  Ph<Enician  characters  similar  to  those  on  the 
coins  of  Gades,  had  been  found,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Madrid.  A  Spanish 
celt,  resembling  Mr.Pratt's,  but  without  any  symbol,  and  with  a  single  side- 
loop,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  was  found  on  a 
mountain  between  Llamas  delMauro  and  Carcalai,  13  leagues  south  of  Oviedo. 

The  Hon.  Richabd  Neville,  F.S.A.,  communicated  nodcea  of  his  recent 
discoveries  of  Boraan  remains  at  Cheeterford  and  Ickleton.  on  the  borders 
of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex.  They  were  accompanied  by  ground-plans, 
and  the  exhibition  of  an  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  found  amongst 
the  foundadons  of  bmldings  lately  explored,  consisting  of  ornaments  of 
bone  and  metal,  fictile  vasee  of  various  kinds  of  ware,  and  other  relics. 
Mr.  Neville  has  liberally  presented  to  the  Institute  woodcut  representations 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  remains,  which  will  be  found  with  a 
detailed  account  of  his  late  researches,  in  another  part  of  this  Journal. 

A  memoir  was  read,  descriptive  of  a  very  singular  tumular  cemetery, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  Saxon  period,  near  York,  by  Dr.  ThubhjUT,  of  that 
city,  illustrated  by  a  large  section  and  numerous  drawings.* 

Mb.  William  T.  CoixiMas  communicated  drawings  of  a  remarkable 
silver  fibula,  and  of  other  analogous  ornaments,  with  the  following  notices. 
This  fibula,  now  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Carus  Wilson,  Esq.,  was 
ploughed  up  near  Casterton,  about  a  mile  from  £iiby  Lonsdale,  West- 
morland, and  three  miles  &om  the  old  Boman  station  at  Burrow.  Several 
other  relics  have  been  found  in  the  same  field  at  various  times.  This  was 
discovered  in  1846 ;  about  the  same  time  the  ploi^h  turned  np  a  atone  in 

'  It  ba  a  (top-ridgv.     S«e  Hr.  Du  Nojer'i  diculir,  not  mn  faorizonta]  direction.    A  nyn- 

ekidfiettkiD,  Arcboeol.  Jeonul,  vol.  iv.  p.  4,  KnUtion   of    thii    interatiug    c«lt  will  bs 

Fig.  D.     The  Dean  of  Weatminttec  obterTBd  giTen  on  >  futnn  occulon. 
t^  it  ma  oTidentlj  intended  to  be  uKd  u  >  The  fiiM  portiDn  of  the  memoir  will  be 

ft  eottiDg  ebifel,  the  edge  held  in  i  peqien-  fonnd  in  thii  number  of  the  Joumit,  p.  27. 
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that  field,  and  disclosed  a  large  cavity.  Notliing,  honever,  was  found  in  it, 
according  to  tlio  account  of  tlie  labourers.  The  ornament  is  a  very  curious 
example  of  the  large  ring-fibulc,  of  which  eeveral  examples  have  been  fouod 
in  Ireland,  The  aeut  has  been  broken  oiT :  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
third  knob,  now  lost,  and  which  should  have  corresponded  with  the  knob  B, 
the  aau  passing  between  the  two.  The  upper  knob  A  is  very  loose,  and 
moves  freely  around  the  ring ;  the  knob  B  turns,  but  much  less  freely,  and 
does  not  pass  over  C,  having  merely  a  lateral  motiDn  of  one-fourth  of  an 
inch.  It  was  particularly  noticed,  that  even  with  considerable  force  it  cotild 
not  be  made  to  pass  over  to  the  arm  D,  althoi^  there  is  an  aperture,  seen 
in  the  representation,  in  the  axis  of  the  ball.  The  ring,  or  bow,  slightly 
increases  in  thickness  towards  the  central  part,  where  the  knob  A  is  seen. 
The  diameter  of  the  widestpartisnearly  5)  inches;  the  globular  ornaments 
measure  1  \  inch  in  diameter.  The  under  side  of  each  of  the  bolls  presents 
a  flat  iace,  on  which  ore  engraved  segments  of  circles,  with  small  impressed 
ornaments.  In  the  woodcut,  the  reverse  of  each  knob  is  shown  separately, 
with  two  other  views  of  the  one  to  which  the  ocm  is  attached. 

Col.  Vallancey,  in  his  "Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,"  Vol.  iv., 
p.  4S9,  gives  an  extraordinary  silver  fibula  of  this  type,  with  an  aeut  of 
great  length,  and  balls  cut  on  one  side  so  as  to  resemble  a  crystallised 
surface.  He  compares  them  to  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry,  or  arbor  tapiou, 
and  observes,  that  the  Irish  antiquaries  call  them  prickly  apples ;  such 
fibulffi,  according  to  hia  theory,  were  worn  by  priests,  as  shown  in  the 
account  given  by  Siliue  Italicus  of  the  Phcenician  priests,  who  wore  a 
mantle  without  a  girdle,  but  fastened,  when  they  offered  sacrifice,  withalarge 
nail  or  fibula.  This  singular  ornament  was  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  and  the  ring  precisely  coincided  in  dimensions  with  the 
fibula  found  in  Westmoreland.  Mr.  Collings  sent  also  drawings  of  other 
similar  olgecte :  of  one  of  these,  of  silver,  found  in  a  bog  at  Ballymoney, 
Co.  Antrim,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, a  representation  is  here  given,  illustrating  the  anangement  when 
complete.'  Another  specimen,  almost  precisely  similar  in  form,  was  found 
in  1786  in  harrowing  com  at  Newbiggin,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland;  or, 
as  one  account  states,  at  Huskew  Pike,  an  eminence  about  three  miles 
from  that  town.  It  is  of  extraordinary  size,  the  ring  measuring  about 
8^  inches  in  diameter,  the  aea»  nearly  31  inches  loi^,  and  formed  nearly 
square  as  it  tapers  towards  the  point.  The  balls  are  hollow,  resembling 
the  "  prickly  apple  "  on  one  side,  like  that  found  in  Antrim,  but  the  points 
rounded.  On  the  under  side  are  traced  intersecting  curves,  like  those 
rudely  marked  on  Mr.  Cams  Wilsom's  fibula  (see  Woodcuts).  This  speci- 
men weighed  26  oz.  av.'  Three  other  examples  may  be  cited ;  one 
found  about  1774,  near  Cashel  Cathedral,  Tipperaiy,  weight  18  oz.. 
length  of  the  ocus  14  inches;  the  three  globular  ornaments  sohd,  and 
covered  with  sharp  points :  another,  dug  up  under  a  rock  at  Ballinrobe,  as 
described  in  Exshaw's  Magazine,  Feb.  1774;  and  a  third,  with  massive 
globular  ornaments,  resembling  the  fibulce  &om  Antrim  and  Newbiggin, 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  with  an  interestmg  Memoir  on  Irish 
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SbultB.*  The  penannuW  brooch  occurs  amongst  remaiDB  of  the  Anglo- 
Roman  pe.riod  ;  it  vas  much  in  fashion  in  later  medieval  times  ;  the  greater 
iacility  of  attachment  caused  it  doubtless  to  be  often  preferred  to  the  brooch 
fonned  with  a  perfect  ring.  The  frequent  me  of  both  kinds  has  been 
alreadj  noticed  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  78,  and  a  small  example  of 
kte  date  ^ven  irom  Mr.  WMncopp's  Museum,  fonned  with  the  ends 
disunited,  and  a  moveable  aeut;  the  convenience  resulting  from  that 
arrangement  is  there  noticed.  The  extraordinary  type,  now  brought  under 
consideration  by  Mr.  CoUings,  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  aa  late  an  age 
as  the  times  shortly  anterior  to  the  Ceuquest. 

Mo.  Geobge  Vulliakt  communicated  a  note  of  the  discovery  of  remains 
of  an  ancient  Jetty  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  adjoining  to  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Westminster,  and  at  the  east  comer  of  the  old  Speaker's  Garden, 
not  &r  distant  from  the  western  abutment  of  Westminster  Bridge  and  the 
old  stairs  contigoons  to  it  The  vestigea  of  this  conatruction  were  found  in 
1839,  in  excavations  for  the  foondation  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  a  view  of  the  site,  vrith  ground-plan  and  section,  from  careful  measure- 
ment, were  taken  by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  who  has  kindly  presented  the  drawings 
to  the  Institute,  and  enabled  us  to  preserve  the  representations  here  offered 
to  our  readers;  It  will  be  seeu  tiiat  the  piers,  three  or  four,  probably,  in 
number,  immediately  adjoined  tfae  eastern  angle  of  the  Palace,  and  formed 
the  base  of  a  modem  wooden  platform.  They  hod  been  covered  by  a  very 
atont  planking,  on  displacement  of  which  the  pieis  were  opened  to  view,  as 
here  shown ;  and  had  been  l^ft,  doubtless,  merely  to  carry  this  platform, 
the  top  courses  being  removed,  to  admit  of  gradual  inclination  towards  the 
water.  The  top  of  the  highest  pieis  was  6  feet  3  inches  below  high-water 
mark.  This  jetty,  anciently  the  principal  landing-place  connected  with 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  appears  to  be  the  same  which  is  seen  in  the 
curious  map  of  London  taken  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1563 ;  it 
formerly  communicated  with  Palace  Yard,  by  a  gate-way  erected  about  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  or  Richard  the  Third,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Exchequer  OfGces.  The  position  is  shown  in  the  plan  drawn  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Capon,  and  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.' 

In  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  near  the  end  of  this  landing-place,  a  number 
of  ancient  weapons  were  found  at  the  same  time,  some  of  which,  consisting 
of  the  hilt  and  braas  pommel  of  a  sword  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  &ne  pair 
of  spurs  with  long  necks,  two  daggers,  and  a  very  large  pheon  in  excellent 
preservation,  were  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Vul- 
liamy.  He  stated  that  he  bad  been  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rokewode, 
that  there  appeared  to  have  existed  an  ancient  Armory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  not  far  from  the  position  where  this  discovery  was  made. 

anttquitfnt  xntr  ^SBaiU  at  9rt  er^Otita. 
Bit   Mr.    Philip  N.    Bhockedon. — A    small    bronze    box,   found  at 
Lincoln,  about  eight,  or  possibly  ten,  feet  below  the  surface,  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery  of  all  kinds,  Boman,  "  Samian,"  Medieval,  and  glazed 

'  TilUncej   ColL    No.  iL  PI.  I.  p.  207.        Airhuol.  Ahoc.  ai  tho  OloucMter  Congren, 
Ur.  Furholt  W  given  WTenI  mnt  nlnaUg       p.  89,  PI.  V. 
ipecimcm  of  libulic,  Transmrtions  of  the  Brit,  •  Vetu«ta  Monum.  vol.  v.  PI,  XLTll. 
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wares.  The  annexed  representation,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
original,  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  its  form  than  any  description. 
On  the  lid,  which  is  slightly  convex,  appears  a  cradfonn  ornament, 
composed  of  small  drcles  impreesed  by  a  punch,  resembling  the  mode 
of  ornamentation  seen  on  objects  of  bone  and  metal  of  the  Romas, 
Saxon,  or  even  the  British  period.  There  is  nothing,  bowever,  serving 
to  fix  either  the  age  or  the  use  of  this  little  object :  it  is  not  probable,  as 
it  is  of  bronze,  and  liable  to  corrosion,  that  it  was  a  pyx  for  sacred 
uses.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  box  for  unguent,  pigments,  or  possibly 
for  containinga  "neat"  of  bronze  weights,  andattracted  notice  on  account  of 
its  close  resemblance  to  two  bronze  boxes  found  on  the  site  of  Lewes 
Priory,  and  now  in  Dr.  Mantell's  Museum.' 

By  Mb.  Whincopp. — A  collection  of  discs  of  clay  and  other  materials 
(sometimes  termed  teatera),  chiefly  found  at  Colchester,  and  in  the  eastern 
coantieB.  Some  of  them  are  formed  of  pieces  of  tile,  probably  Roman,  of 
various  sizes;  one  was  of  mottled  green  marble,  some  were  perforated,  and  two 
bore  devices  incised  upon  them.  The  authenticity  of  these  bad  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  antiquaries,  but  theyresemble  examples,  apparently  authentic, 
found  at  Colchester,  and  now  in  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Thorley,  which  excited 
great  interest  at  the  French  Congress  of  Arcbaeologista  at  Treves,  in  1840. 
One  of  Mr.  Whmoopp's  incised  roundels  (of  ashy-grey  pottery)  exhibits  on  one 
side  a  rhinoceros,  traced  in  rude  outline,  with  the  characters  ETKERON. 
Diameter,  \\  inch ;  thickness,  i  inch.  It  appears  to  have  been  cut  out  of 
the  foot  of  a  fictile  vessel.  On  another,  of  nearly  die  same  dimensions, 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  a  Roman  cemetery,  to  the  west  of  Colchester, 
are  these  devices :  two  birds  on  the  wing,  their  feet  united  by  a  kind  of 
true-love  knot,  inscribed  COTyRNIX.MLIAN.  Reverse — two  weapons  (?) 
crossed,  some  unknown  characters  above,  and,  beneath,  AVIS  LVCI3. 
The  intention  of  these  various  discs  has  not  been  explained :  they  may 
have  served  as  counters  for  the  abaaa,  or  for  some  game,  such  as  the 
ancient  game  of  tables.  It  is  possible  that  some  may  have  served  as 
weights,  or  tickets  of  admission  at  public  sports.  We  hope  to  resume  this 
subject  on  a  fiiture  occasion,  and  to  give  repreeentatione  of  various  types. 

By  Major  Keb  Macixinald,  F.S.A. — A  silver  cord  or  chiun  of  very  - 
delicate  workmanship,  woven  like  the  work  of  Trinchinopoii,  and  resembling 
portions  of  chain  discovered  near  Preston,  in  Guerdale,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
ornaments  and  coins  of  the  early  part  of  the  t«nth  centuiy,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Hawkina.  in  his  Memoir  given  in  this  Journal.'  It  was  found  by  him- 
self, a  few  years  since,  in  the  Isle  of  Inchkenueth,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
the  property  of  his  father,  with  a  hoard  of  one  hundred  silver  coins  of  Edgar 
and  Ethelrad,  Sihtric  (an  Irish  king),  and  foreign  coins ;  with  these,  also, 
were  three  silver  armillte,  resembling  Indian  bangles,  and  some  weights  of 
lead  bound  with  iron.  He  exhibited  some  illuminated  MSS.  of  value,  and 
two  rings,  one  supposed  to  be  a  recent  imitation  of  the  enamelled  ring  of 
Ethelwulf,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum:  the  other,  a  massive  sUver 
ring,  of  questionable  antiquity,  bearing  the  head  of  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns,  two  imperial  eagles,  and  the  legend — Ricardua  Romanorum  Rex, 
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semper  Angaatus.  A  dapltcate  of  thia  ring  hse  since  been  noticed  in  the 
metropolis,  and  nnmerons  imitatiTe  ontiqaes  hare  been  recently  on  sole, 
against  which  oollectore  shoold  be  on  their  guiird. 

Tboxab  Biaids,  Esq.,  brought  for  eiamination  aeTeral  cnrione  vessela, 
which  be  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Institate.  They  nere  of  most 
eingular  foTma,  apparently  of  aome  plastic  material,  reaembling,  aa  it  'was 
observed,  a  Cornish  vare,  of  which  some  kinds  of  crucibles  are  made.  He 
stated  that  they  had  been  in  hia  poaseasion  about  ten  yaais,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  at  or  near  Durham.  Similar  vessels,  found  in  eica- 
vationa  at  York,  are  preservedin  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
that  ci^.  They  bear  various  ornaments,  atiimals  and  unknown  characters, 
in  relief  on  the  outside,  and  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  fire,  having 
been  used,  as  coiyectured,  in  some  ancient  processes  of  alchemy  or  assaying. 

Seals  and  Iufbessions. — By  the  Hon.  William  Owen  Stanley. — 
Circular  leaden  matrix  of  a  personal  seal,  found  in  a  held  on  the  Pistill 
brm,  in  the  parish  of  Tremeirchion,  near  St.  Asaph,  in  October,  1848. 
The  device  is  a  Greek  cross,  with  ornaments  rudely  designed  between  the 
limbs,  and  the  legend— 1|<  3'  lORVEBTH  FIL.  MADOC.  AB  EMILVR. 
— Diameter,  IJ  inch.  The  Bev.  W.  H.  Owen,  Local  Secretary  in  Flint- 
shire, slated  that  Mr.  Wjrnne,  of  Faniartli,  had  thus  read  this  inscription, 
and  su^eeted  thAt  this  Jorwerth,  son  of  Madoc,  might  have  been  brother 
of  Da^dd  ddu  ap  Madoc,  of  Hiiaddog,  who  was  buried  in  Tremeirchion 
churoh.  Ur.  Westvrood,  however,  as  he  had  been  informed,  was  inclined 
to  read  the  laat  letters  thus — EMIL.  YK. — possibly  vicaritu,  and  con- 
sidered the  seal  to  be  of  the  13th  or  not  later  than  die  1 4th  century,  the 
cbaractera  not  being  GoUiic,  but  a  mixture  of  Norman  and  Welsh. 

By  Mr.  Alues,  F.S.A. — Impressions  of  the  seal  of  St.  Leonard's 
Hospital,  Leicester,  found  in  the  B^-field,  SaSron  Walden,  possibly  brought 
thither  by  a  trooper  in  Cromwell's  army,  which  marched  from  the  siege  of 
Leicester  to  Saf&on  Walden.  The  matrix  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  at 
that  place. — Seal  of  St.  Nicholas',  Woroester,  found  in  a  garden  at  Benning- 
ton, Herts,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  of  that  place. 
The  device  is  an  episcopal  figure,  surrounded  by  ahrine-work — SIOILLU' : 
COE' :  S'CI.  NICH'I :  WIGORN".  Fifteenth  century.— Seal  received 
from  High  Wycombe  :  it  represents  the  Annunciation  :  S.  SIMONIS  DE 
GVIBVILL  CANCELLAR'  PAR'.  Fourteenth  century.— A  rfrcular 
seal  of  the  Statute  Merchant  of  Worcester;  device,  an  eml»tt!ed  gateway 
between  two  branches.  Mr.  Alliee  stated  that  it  bad  been  the  seal  of  the 
company  of  cloth. workers  of  that  city,  now  extinct,  except  in  name. 

Mr.  FoHREST  sent  for  the  inapectdon  of  the  So<ue^  the  following 
interestiog  works  of  art. — A  Pax,  composed  of  three  pieces  of  nUUo,  mounted 
in  a  frame  of  gilded  brass,  with  a  handle  at  the  back :  the  nielli  described 
as  being  of  the  Venetian  School  of  Art,  and  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On 
the  principal  piece  is  represented  our  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  the 
Magdalen  worshipping  hitn.  Above  is  the  name  of  the  Artiat,  .TACOBVS 
SER  VANNIS  COLE,— G^ctwio  di  Ser  (or  Signor)  YannU  da  CoUe. 
Over  all,  on  a  lunette,  is  a-pietd  with  the  cross  and  seven  instruments  of 
the  Passion.    Dimensions,  7  inches  by  4.    It  was  purchased  by  an  English 
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travellsr,  in  1845,  from  the  Nuns  of  a  GonveDt  ia  Ascoti,  for  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  and  a  half ;  they  supposed  it  to  be  an  inconTement  old-&shioTied 
sort  of  amoothing'iron. — ^A  NieUo,  measuring  4^  inches  \)j  3,  intended 
to  be  mounted  as  a  Fax;  it  represents  the  Madonna  enthroned,  with  the 
Infant  Jesus :  St  Peter  MarlTr  and  St  Donunick,  who  are  kneeling,  and 
the  In&nt  presents  a  Bosary  to  the  latter.  A  sbikii^  composition  of  the 
Venetian  School,  fifteenth  century.  Purchased  at  Otricoli  by  the  same 
person,  with  a  chalice  (also  exhibited)  ornamented  on  the  stem  with  six 
sUver  medallions  of  Saints,  originally  enamelled,  and  the  makers'  names,  in 
nieOo.  PAOLO  DI  GIOVANI  ET  JACOMO  DI  NICOLA  DE  SENA 
(or  Siena)  ME  FECIT,~A  Pax,  consisting  of  nine  nielli  mounted  in 
iTOiy:  the  principal  subject  in  a  pield,  the  half-length  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  is  represented  supported  by  four  Angels,  and  leaning  against  the 
cross :  below  is  a  sarcophagus  vdth  arabesques,  and  the  pelican  feeding  her 
young,  under  which  are  the  three  nails,  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and 
PAX  TIBI.  Above  this  piece  is  a  lunette,  in  which  is  seen  the  Supreme 
Being  extending  his  arms  over  the  Saviour;  seven  nieUi  apparently  of 
more  modem  execution  surround  these;  some  doubt  has  even  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  central  portion  and  lunette ; 
they  have  been  re-chased,  but  appear  authentic.  Dimensions  6i  inches 
by  6.  Purchased  at  Rome,  in  1846. — A  fine  processional  crucifix,  richly 
enamelled,  and  decorated  with  the  pelican  and  various  sacred  emblems. 
There  are  ten  silver  medallions,  chased  for  transparent  enamel,  in  the  most 
graceful  style  of  Florentine  art  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
Purchased  at  Florence,  in  1839,  of  a  person  who  stated  that  it  vras  brought 
from  Citta  da  Castello.  This  valu^le  example  has  since  been  added  to 
the  aeries  of  enamels  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Oeolc^. 

Febbuaey  2,  1849. 
Michael  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  conunnnicated  drawinge  representing 
several  ancient  relics,  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Fitzherfaert  Brockholes, 
Esq.,  of  Glaughton  Hall,  Lancashire,  near  Gaistang.  He  denred  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  striking  resemblance  between  an  orna- 
ment in  that  coUection,  and  the  remarkable  fibula  from  Yorkshire,  supposed 
to  be  of  Danish  origin,  communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Hylton  Longstaffe, 
of  which  a  representation  had  been  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal.* 
In  die  year  1822,  Mr.  Brockholes  constructed  a  new  road  near  his  mansion; 
the  workmen,  in  cutting  through  a  smalt  hiU  or  tumulus  of  sand,  discovered, 
about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  the  following  antiquities : — Two 
large  convex  brooches,  joined  together  and  fbrmii^  a  kind  of  oval  box. 
They  are  made  of  a  whit^-colonred  metal,  perforated  in  an  ornamental 
pattern,  containing  a  small  ornamented  fibula  (shown  in  the  annexed 
representation),  two  beads,  one  of  blue,  the  other  of  red-coloured  paste,  and 
a  molar  tooth.  This  brooch  had  been  inclosed  in  a  vrooden  case,  of  the 
same  shape,  and  apparently  lined  with  cloth.  Also  an  iron  axe  and  ham- 
mer, a  stone  axe  or  maul-head,  an  iron  spear-head,  and  an  iron  sword.  The 
whole  of  these  remarkable  remains  were  inclosed  in  a  wooden  case. 

'  Anhuol.  Joumi],  toI.  t.  p.  220. 
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Mr.  Jones  obseiT«d  that,  in  the  rich  CoUectJon  of  ScandinaTian  Antiqui- 
ties, in  the  Moseom  at  Copenhagen,  he  had  seen  several  of  these  large 
brooches,  of  almost  sintiUr  fashion  to  the  specimens  represented,  and  in  a 
perfect  state,  with  the  actu  uniqjnred.  They  were  apparently  formed  of 
copper  or  brass.  Some  examples  of  this  kind  have  been  published  fay  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  North.' 

An  um  of  baked  clay,  containing  burned  bones,  was  also  found  in  the 
same  place ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  preserved.  The  general  form  of 
the  tumulus  may  still  be  traced.  No  records  or  tradition  exist  of  any 
battle  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Near  the  tumulus  runs  a  Roman 
road,  still  designated  as  "  The  Street,"  passing  from  Ribchester  {Rigodu- 
Kum)  to  Lancaster  (Longovicum),  entering  into  the  great  Roman  road  &om 
Carlisle  to  the  south,  at  a  little  distance  from  Clanghton  Hall.  Mr.  JFones 
remarked  that  the  tumulus  doubtless  covered  the  remains  of  a  Saxon  Thane, 
or  Danish  Jarl,  buried  with  his  arms  and  ornaments. 

Mr.  Talbot  communicated  a  memoir  illustrative  of  the  discoveiy  of  a 
veiy  curious  deposit  of  weapons  and  various  implements  at  Lagore,  county 
Meatb,  in  a  tumulus  of  singular  formatioD,  indosiog  a  frame-work  of  oak, 
formed  into  chambers,  in  which  were  deposited  numerous  remains  of 
animals,  and  wetqwns  of  bronze,  in  great  variety.  A  collection  of  bronze 
relics,  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Irish  enamelled  work,  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Talbot.  These  intereetjng  notices  wilt  be  given  in  a  future  number 
of  this  Journal.  He  laid  before  the  meeliiig  also  a  bronze  celt,  discovered 
in  Harewood  Square,  London,  the  eurfoce  of  which  was  very  much  decayed, 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  imperfect  alloy  of  the  metal ;  and  some 
renuib  ensued  in  lefereoce  to  ancient  mixed  metals.  Mr.  Westmacott 
stated  that  he  bad  caused  analysis  to  be  made  of  certain  antique  metals, 
and  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of  tin  in  ancient  bronze 
was  exceedingly  small ;  he  instanced  the  helmet  found  in  the  Troad,  to 
which  the  notice  of  antiquaries  had  been  called  by  the  late  Mr.  Morritt. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  remariced,  that  it  was  less  important  to  obtain 
the  alloy  of  hardest  quality  for  armour,  than  for  edged  wet^ns.  In 
Mexico,  as  it  hod  been  ascertuned  by  analysis,  directed  by  Hnmboldt,  an 
edge  of  great  hardness  was  obtained  by  a  proper  alloy  of  tin  with  copper. 

Mr.  Dd^das,  of  Amiston,  North  Britain,  related  various  interesting 
particulars  r^arding  discoveries  of  ancient  ornaments  at  Largo,  on  the 
coast  of  Fifeelnre,  on  the  property  of  the  late  General  Durham.  A  collec- 
tion of  these  curious  remains  were  exhibited  ;  comprising  two  gold  armille, 
one  of  which  has  been  represented  In  a  previons  part  of  this  number  of  the 
Jouj-nal.  (See  p.  S3,)  The  other  ornaments  were  of  silver,  apparently  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  of  most  curious  description.  They  were 
fonnd  in  a  tumulus  at  Lai^,  and  have  been  represented  in  the  splendid 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Angus,  recently  presented  to  the  Bannatyne 
Club  by  Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers.' 

'  Mr.  Wonue  bu  given  ■  cnriaas  aped-  AnUqu-'dn  Nocd,  1840-3,  Tab.  It.   It  ii  Hid 

nwa,  with  the  octu  complete,  in  hia  Intro-  that  amilat  ornaawnti  bitve  been  fbiud  in 

daclisn  to  tba  Antiqnilieg  of  Denmuk,  and  Iceland  irith  coini  o(  tbs  tenth  centurj. 

an    eilnardinaij  bnwcb    of  [bit   kind    1>  *  Tb«w  antiquitiea  will  be  dgicribvd  fully 

Agnred   in   tbo   Hemairea   de    U  Sac.    dei  an  a  futare  oceuion. 
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Mr.  Westwood  communicated  notices  of  aculptured  etonee  found  dnring 
recent  repairs  of  St  Nicholas'  Church,  Ipsnicb,  consbting  of  a  stone 
abont  36  inches  long  bj  20  inches,  on  which  is  carved,  in  lam  relief,  the 
fight  between  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon.  The  Archangel  stands  nith  a 
Bword  upraised  in  his  right,  and  a  kite-shaped  shield  in  his  left  hand.  Aa 
far  as  the  loins  he  appears  covered  with  scale  armour ;  below  ie  a  kind  of 
skirt,  vandyked  above  the  ancles.  The  dragon  is  a  scaly  monster  with 
curled  tai],  and  tongue  trifid,  Uke  three  arrows.  Betweeo  tlie  figures  is 
inscribed  in  Saxon  capitals ;  HER  SCE  MIKAEL  FEHT  WID  DANE 
DRACO  ...  On  another  stone,  semicircular  in  form,  appear  on  one  side  a 
cross,  with  equal  limbe,  in  relief,  enclosing  anotlier  similar  cross  sli^tly 
incised ;  on  the  other  side  a  monster,  between  boar  and  wolf,  with  bird's 
claws  and  a  recurved  snout,  bearing  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  stone  an 
inscription,  apparently  to  be  read,  IN  DEDICATIONE  ECLESIE 
OMNIVM  SANCTORVU.  The  most  interesting  of  these  fragments 
are  portions  of  sculpture,  which,  unfortunately,  had  been  cut  to  make  tbem 
fit  the  inner  sill  of  one  of  the  windows.  Upon  one  of  these  appear  two  foil- 
length  figures  of  Apostles,  with  part  of  a  third,  about  30  inches  in  height, 
in  higher  relief  than  St  Michael,  and  entirely  different  in  style  of  ait. 
They  are  placed  in  an  arcade  of  round  arches,  supported  by  slender  shafts. 
The  names  were  inscribed  upon  the  arches.  The  heads  and  upper  parts  of 
the  arches  are  mutilated.  These  figures  are  represented  in  robes  of  singular 
shape,  artistically  twisted  by  the  sculptor  so  as  to  give  tfaem  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  singular  figures  of  the  Erangelista  ia  early  Irish  MS8.  of  the 
Gospels,  of  which  fac-similes  have  been  given  by  O'Connor,  Sir  W.  Betham, 
and  by  Mr.  Westwood  (Palseogr.  Sacr.  Pict).  One  of  the  figures  bears  a 
pointed  staff,  surmounted  by  a  Greek  cross ;  in  hia  left  hand  he  koldi  the 
&non.  The  second  has  the  ends  of  the  stole  folded  up  towards  the  knees, 
terminating  in  afoliated  pattern,  whilst  a  long  narrow-folded  robe  is  attached 
to  his  left  shoulder,  and  crossed  over  the  left  breast  the  other  end  MHng 
at  the  right  side.  The  third  holds  a  staff  terminating  above  in  a  knob,  and 
pointed  at  bottom.  Many  email  fragments  were  found,  showing  that  there 
was  a  series  of  these  figures.  The  work  is  more  deeply  sculptured  than 
the  Norman  figure  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  letters  of  ihe  inscription  are 
Roman  capitals.  Mr.  Westwood  considers  them  to  be  much  earlier  than 
the  sculptures  first  described. 

Representations  of  these  remarkable  sculptures  were  exhibited,  and 
have  been  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Suffolk  Archaeolc^cal  Asso- 
ciation, Part  III.  They  are  now  carefully  preserved  and  embedded  in  the 
wall  of  the  north  aisle.  Their  preservation  is  due  to  the  exertionB  of 
Mr.  Fitch  of  Ipsnich,  Dr.  Drummond,  and  Dr.  Edward  Clarke. 

antfquUitA  anU  JSSUsrki  at  Srt  (Srmita. 
By  the  Deah  of  Wsbtuinstbr. — Several  Roman  vessels,  found  in 
excavations  for  the  railway,  near  the  Roman  road,  at  Old  Ford,  Stratford- 
le'fiow.  They  formed  part  of  a  discovery  of  fictile  urns,  which  took  place 
in  April,  1818 ;  they  were  found  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  and  had  been  communicated  to  the  Dean  by  Mr.  John  Attwood, 
of  Poplar.     Ad  uro,  the  capacity  of  which  was  stated  to  be  from  five  to  sis 
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gallons,  was  discovered  in  this  deposit,  within  which  was  found  a  smaller 
vase  contaiaing  burned  bones.  Similar  instances  of  small  dneiarj  vases 
deposited  within  those  of  lai^e  dimenBioos  haTs  occorred ;  one  durii^  the 
recent  explorations  by  the  Hon.  Bichard  Neville,  on  the  borders  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  another  is  recorded  in  Mr,  Disney's  work  on  his  valuable 
collection  preserved  at  the  Hyde,  Ingatestone,  and  the  original  nms  are 
placed  in  his  museum. 

Mr.  Disne;  laid  before  the  meeting  drawings  of  several  interesting 
examples  of  monumental  sculpture,  representing  the  tombs  of  the  lords  of 
Norton  Disney,  Lincolnshire,  and  persona  of  the  ancient  family,  there 
settled,  from  ^lich  Mr.  Disney  derives  his  descent.  Re  communicated 
also  various  particulars  regarding  these  family  memorials,  the  drawings  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  Institute,  accompanied  by  a  view  of  Kiricstead 
Abbey,  founded  by  his  ancestors,  which  had  formed  a  leading  feature  of 
interest  in  one  of  the  excursions  during  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Lincoln ;  and  promised  further  information,  by  which  we  hope,  on  a  future 
occasion,  to  give  a  full  description  of  these  interesting  sepulchral  effigies. 

By  Mr.  Bandinel. — A  singular  silver  matrix  of  a  seal,  date  about  the 
reign  of  Bichard  II.,  bearing  a  merchant's  loark  on  a  scutcheon,  in  lieu  of 
any  heraldic  bearing.  It  is  of  peculiarconstruction,  so  formed,  by  means  of  a 
screw  in  the  handle,  that  the  central  portion  of  the  impress  might  be  brought 
forward  and  disunited  from  the  surrounding  part  on  which  the  l^nd  is 
inscribed  ;  apparently  with  the  intention  of  enabling  the  owner  to  nae  it  both 
as  a  seal  and  counter-seal,  or  tecretum.  On  the  scutobeon  is  the  letter  H  in 
chief,  a  cross  with  equal  limbs,  and  a  star.  Above  the  scutcheon  is  a  cross-staff, 
to  which  is  attached  a  vane  of  three  streamers.  Around  is  the  inscription 
+  SIGILLVM  ■  HENRICI  LE  C ALLERE.  The  initial  H  appears  to 
be  allusive  to  his  Christian  name.  It  was  found  in  ploughiug  near  Chard, 
Somersetshire.  Two  examples  of  this  peculiar  form  of  seal  hare  been 
previously  found.  One,  of  rather  more  complicated  contrivance,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley,  and  it  has  been  represented  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  sxix.,  p.  406.  It  is  the  seal  of  Thomas  do  Prayers, 
probably  t.  Edward  III.  Another  sUver  matrix,  of  small  size,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Liverpool,  and  constructed  precisely  like 
Mr.  Bandinel's,  bore  a  scutcheon  of  arms  (three  lions'  beads,  erased  (?) ), 
and  the  inscription  -|-  SIGILL'  ■  BABTHOLOMEI  ■  EDRICH. 

By  Mr.  Ferret. — Two  singular  inscribed  bricks,  found  imbedded  in 
the  dwarf  walls  supporting  the  timber  framing  of  the  porch  at  Biofield 
Church,  near  Bracknel,  Berks.  The  porch  is  of  late  Decorated  work, 
attached  to  a  building  of  mixed  styles.  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The 
porch  had  evidently  been  reconstructed  in  later  times,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  operation  these  bricks  had  been  used.  Careful  search  had  been  made 
to  discover  the  remaining  portions  of  the  inscription,  of  which  these 
appeared  to  have  formed  a  part.'  The  letters  on  one  of  them  appear  to 
read — bmotf)— -on  the  other — txt  Jct.  They  are  cut  in  relief,  seemingly 
with  a.  knife,   after  the  bricks   were  formwi.     Dimensions,    9^  in.  by 

'  Itii  bopei  thitt  farther  in<|uir7  mmj  eni 
rello,  with  the  ■dditioo  of  a  further  portion 
conjecture. 
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4}  in. ;  thickness,  1|  in.  Mr.  Ferraj  presented  them  to  the  Maeeum  of 
the  Institute. 

By  Mr.  Robeht  Fitch,  of  Norwich. — A  &c-simi]e,  moulded  in  gutta- 
percha, from  a  singular  object  formed  of  hard  limestone,  evidently  a  mould 
which  had  served  for  casting  ornaments  in  metal  in  high  relief,  to  be 
attached  to  some  decorations  of  a  sacred  nature.  It  represents  a  chalice, 
surmounted  by  the  Host,  bearing  the  sacred  monogram,  and  surrounded  by 
rays.  It  was  found  recently  at  Dunston,  Norfolk,  in  a  plantation  near  the 
oburcb,  the  property  of  Robert  K.  Long,  Esq.,  about  five  miles  &om  Norwich. 

Mr.  Hakewell  exhibited  rubbings  from  the  sepulchral  memorial  existing 
in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  Leigh,  Surrey,  probably  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  or  a  benefactor  to  the  &bric.  It  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  the 
Ardeme  family,  formerly  settled  at  Leigh  Place,  and  allied  to  the  Ardeme 
family  of  Warwickshire.  They  are  noticed  in  Manning  and  Biay's  County 
History.  It  waa  commemorative  of  Richard  Ardeme,  who  died  a.d.  14S0, 
and  his  wife,  Johanna.  Their  sepulchral  effipes  of  brass,  have  perished. 
Above  the  casements,  on  the  fcce  of  the  slab  from  which  these  figures  have 
been  removed,  is  a  curious  representation  of  the  Trinity  ;  two  escutcheons 
(a  fess  cheeky  between  three  crescents — Ardeme,  and  the  same,  impaling  a 
chevron  between  three  stags).     On  a  scroll,  from  the  moutli  of  one  of  llie 

figures,  was  inscribed— 3it'u  KSemptot  munlii  mxetttxt  nolle ;  and, 

on  the  other,  at  bfteilteS  StlU'W  fitXKpn  ffiDlUtmut-  The  last  word 
being  repeatedly  inscribed  on  the  quarries  of  the  chancel  windows,  written 
diagonally,  and  originally,  as  it  would  appear,  filling  the  whole  window,  in 
lieu  of  any  diapering,  heraldic  or  other  ornament 

Mr.  J.  A.  BtiSFiBLD,  of  Bradford,  communicated  the  following  account 
of  early  graveetones  and  other  remans  existii^  at  Keighley,  in  the 
county  of  York,  accompanied  by  drawings ;  and  has  very  kindly  presented 
to  the  Institute  the  woodcute,  which  are  given  in  illustration  of  his  remarits : 

"  So  general  has  of  late  become  the  wish  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  early 
sepulchral  remains  still  existing  in  our  parish  churches,  that  I  am  induced 
to  offer  the  following  particulars  relative  to  some  interesting  sepulchral 
memorials  of  considerable  antiquity  at  Keighley ;  but  which,  it  seems  more 
than  probable,  are  now  doomed  to  rapid  destruction — the  ancient  church  in 
which  they  had  rested  for  more  than  600  years  baring  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  tombs  of  its  or^nal  founders  and  benefactors  discarded  from  the 
modem  edifice.  The  antiquary  and  topographer  of  another  generation  will 
be  indebted  to  the  Archaeological  Sodeties  of  the  present  time  for  pre- 
serving a  record  of  that  which  bad,  till  now,  surrived  the  wreck  of  time  or 
hand  of  the  destroyer. 

"  The  first  of  the  memorials  I  am  about  to  describe  relates  to  the  Kighleys 
of  Yorkshire— an  ancient  and  chivalrous  family,  long  since  extinct  in  the 
male  line,  bat  whose  co-heiress  (interred  under  a  splendid  monument  at 
Haut  Hucknall,  near  Hordwick,  in  Derbyshire),*  tiausferred  the  manor  of 
Kighley,  together  with  the  estate,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
the  &mily  of  Cavendish,  by  marrit^e  with  Sir  William  Cavendish,  dter- 
wards  created  Baron  Cavendish  and  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
hngton  being  the  present  possessor. 
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"  The  drawing  No.  1,  represeuta  the  tombstone  of  Sir  Gilbert  Kighley, 

Kni^t,  and  Margeiy,  his  wife,  who  was  ihe  daughter  of Hornby,  and 

widow  of  Sir  Robeit  Urewidi,  Knight.  She  married,  for  her  third 
husband,  Alexander  Leedes,  Esq.  On  the  stone  is  sculptured  a  croes-flory, 
on  the  left  side  of  which  are  two  armorial  shields,  and,  on  the  right,  a 
ewonl,  denoting  his  profession.  The  upper  shield,  though  much  mutilated, 
undoubtedly  bears,  Ar.,  a  fess  sable,  for  Kighley;  the  other,  a  croas- 
moline.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Wardes  of  Quiseley  (one  of  whom. 
Sir  Simon  Warde,  founded  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Esholt,  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy)  bore  for  their  arms  a  cross-mohDe ;  and  as  the  family 
name  of  Sir  Gilbert  Eighley's  mother  is  not  mentioned  in  the  ped^ree,  it 
is  possible  she  may  have  been  of  that  family,  and  that  the  second  shield  is 
charged  with  her  coat  armorial.  This  interesting  stone  is  decayed  and 
broken,  parts  of  the  inscription  beii^  defaced  ;  but  the  following  is  legible : — 

a*  B'ni  M 

"  Gent's  History  of  Ripon,  published  in  1731,  contains  an  imperfect 
woodcut  of  this  grave-stone,  and  gives  the  date  of  it  as  1033,  which  is 
evidently  an  error.  It  is  uncertain  whether  sepulchral  crosses,  with 
inscriptions,  were  in  use  in  England  until  after  that  period ;  and  shields, 
with  annorial  bearings  on  gravestones,  were  of  still  later  introduction.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Craven,  gives  the  date  1033,* 
without  anv  observation.  According  to  the  pedigree  of  the  family,  tlie 
correct  date  would  probably  be  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  As  the  pedigree  of  this  ancient  &mi1y  (preserved  in  Harl.  MS.,  4630, 
fb.  337)  has,  I  believe,  never  been  printed,  the  following  particulais  may 
not  be  uninteresting : 

"  '  At  a  very  early  period,  the  Church  of  Kighley  was  given  by  Balph  de 
Kighley  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Bolton  (who  were  patrons  in  154S),  and 
the  gift  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  donor's  son,  Bichard  de  Kighley 
— most  probably,  the  same  person  whose  name  occurs  first  in  the  MS.  Fed. 
Sir  Henry  Kighley  succeeded  Richard,  and  married  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Sir  H(^h  Venables,  Knight  He  held  lands  in  Utley  and  Kighley,  4o., 
Qlst  Edward  I.  (1293),  and  obtained  fiom  that  monarch  a  charter  for  a 
market  and  fair,  as  well  as  free  warren,  which  (as  Camden  observes  in  his 
notice  of  the  family)  "  was  accounted  in  that  age  for  a  speciall  favour." 
The  name  of  Kighley  occurs  amongst  those  Yorkshire  knights  who  served 
with  King  Edward  I.  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere :  it  may,  therefore,  be 
fidrly  assumed  that  Sir  Heniy  was  that  person.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Henry  Kighley,  Esq.,  who  did  homage  for  his  lands  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Honour  of  Skipton,  in  the  4th  of  Edward  II.  (1311).  This 
Henry  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Kighley,  whose  monumental  stone 
has  been  described.  Sir  Gilbert's  son  and  successor  was  Richard  Kighley, 
living  in  the  SOth  of  Edward  III.  (1347) ;  and  who  ptud  aid  for  makii^ 
the  king's  eldest  son  a  knight  He  had  issue  William,  living  about  the 
36th  of  Edward  III.,  whose  son  and  heir,  Henry,  married  Margaret, 
danghtM  of  Sir  Robert  Hesketh,  Knight.  The  grandson  of  this  marriage, 
5  Whit  Cnren,  p.  157. 
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Henry  Eighley,  Esq.,  left  issue  tmi  daagfaters  and  co-heiressra;  Anne, 
married  to  Sir  William  Cavendish,  as  before  mentioned  ;  and  Katherine, 
married  to  Thomas  Worsley  of  Woreley,  Esq.,  county  Laneaater.' 

"  The  compiler  of  the  pedigree  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken, 
appends  the  following  note  : — '  Sir  Gilbert  is  bulged  in  the  North  Quire 
of  the  Church,  under  a  stone  inscribed,  Gilbertus  Kighley  da  Utley  Miles 
jacet  hie  tiunulatus,  &c.,  and  upon  the  stone  an  escutcheon,  a  cross-moline, 
which  I  see  in  June,  1867.  I  then  inquired  for  the  Manor  House  of 
Kighley,  belonging  to  this  family,  and  was  shown  a  poor  cottage,  where  a 
simple  Bchoolmaster  lived,  where  they  informed  me  stood  formerly  the  ball 
and  greate  large  buildings,  but  now  converted  into  meadons,  orchards,  and 
gardens.'  The  writer  of  this,  I  believe,  is  not  known,  but  the  date  renders 
it  exceedingly  interesting.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  a  Gilbert  de 
Kiggellay  gave  land  to  the  Priory  of  Selby,  about  1360  ;' and  in  the  sixth 
Henry  VI.,  it  is  recorded  that  Sir  John  de  Kighley,  Knight,  accompanied 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloncester  to  recover  the  town  and  castle  of  Crotoye, 
in  France,  wilh  thirty  men-at-arms,  of  which  himself  and  one  other  were 
knights,  the  rest  esquires,  and  ninety  archers.  Also,  that  Sir  Henry 
Kighley  attended  Robert  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  with  380  soldiers  to 
Bretagne,  in  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.' 

"  The  tomlffitone  of  Sir  Gilbert  Kighley,  as  appears  from  the  note  given 
above,  was  originally  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  old  church.  A  new 
church  has  been  recently  erected  on  the  same  site,  at  a  great  outlay, 
adorned  with  costly  windows  and  sumptuous  monuments,  and  decorated 
and  completed  with  great  mimificence,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  town,  the 
patron,  the  rector,  and  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  extremely  to  be  regretted 
that  no  care  whatever  has  been  taken  of  these  highly  interesting  memorials 
of  the  ancient  founders ;  that  they  should  have  been  left  to  perish  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  last  and  only  memorial  of  them  lying  broken  and 
neglected  outside  the  church  ;  thus  treating  the  memory  of  this  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  and  of  those  who,  in  the  age  of  chivaliy,  in  the 
days  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  fought  for  their  country  and  their  religion, 
with  the  most  contemptuous  neglect.  - 

"  The  stone  No.  S,  which  is  in  better  preservation,  bears  a  nmple  cross ; 
on  the  right  a  compass,  or  more  probably  a  pair  of  shears,  possibly  having 
reference  to  the  sex  or  occupation  of  the  deceased ;  on  the  left  a  shield 
bearing  the  cioss-moline,  precisely  similar  to  that  on  the  tombstone  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Kighley,  a  circumatance  clearly  showing  its  connection  with  (hat 
family,  and  it  may  have  been  the  gravestone  of  Sir  Gilbert's  mother,  of  the 
&inily  of  Warde,  as  si^ested  above. 

"  The  two  remtuuing  stones,  Nob.  3  and  4,  are  much  more  ancient  than 
Nob.  1  and  3,  and,  from  their  size  and  shape,  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  been  lids  of  ancient  stone  cof^s,  and  may  have  covered  the  remains 
of  the  before-named  Balph  de  Kighley  and  Richard  de  Kighley. " 

Sib  William  Lawboh,  Bart,  during  researches  into  the  Roman  remains 
at  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  the  CATARACTONIUM  of  Antoninus, 
amongst  various  interesting  vest^es  of  antiquity,  has  found  a  fragment  of 

<  Bart.  Mod.  '  Whit.  Cnvfn,  159. 
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"  Samutn  "  ware  of  fine  quality,  especkU;  intereBting  aa  bearing  the  ChrUloan 
fiymbol  of  the  Cross.     Of  this  curious  rdic,  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  we  are 
enabled  here  by  bis  kindness  to  ofi'er  a  representation.     The  omament  is 
in  relief^  ocx^rding  to  the  usual  mode  of 
f  this  ware ;  the  Cross  is  en- 
Tcular  compartment ;  it  is  of 
m,  with  limbe  of  equal  length, 
each    tarminating    with   ft 
kind  of  gnkdated  ornament, 
vhich    recalls    to    mind 
crosses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
I    age.     (Compare,  with    re- 
spect to  this  feature,  the 
I    Cross  upon  which  Canute 
lays  his  hand,  in  the  draw- 
ing copied  by  Strutt  from 
the  Roister  of  Hjde  Ab- 
bey).'   It  does  not  appear 
that  any  other  example  of 
a  Christian  symbol  had  been  noticed  on  "  Samian  "  ware :   Mr.  Thomas 
Kent,  of  Padstow,  Cornwall,  discovered  some  years  since  in  the  sands 
near  tliat  place,  on  a  site  which  he  considers  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
Soman  town  or  village,  some  curious  fragments  of  fictile  ware,  marked  with 
Crosses  impressed.     Roman  coins,  fibuin,  and  other  remains  were  found  at 
the  spot.    Mr.  Kent  very  kindly  sent  some  of  these  fragments  tar  com- 
parison with  the  specimen  found  at  Catterick :  they  are  of  a  dull  red 
ware,  not  "  Samian,"  but  certainly,  aa  he  believes,  of  the  same  period.     By 
long  exposure  to  the  weather  the  surface  has  become  decayed,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  decided  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  ornaments  in 
question,  or  their  clum  to  be  regarded  as  Christian  devices. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacohbe,  Vicar  of  Bitton,  Gloucestershire,  presented 
to  the  Institute  drawings  of  three  bronze  tores,  found  in  1840,  near 
Heath  Bouse,  a  hamlet  in  the  Moors,  in  the  parish  of  Wedmore,  Somerset, 
six  feet  below  the  surface.  They  lay  all  blether;  a  few  amber  beads 
strung  on  a  wire,  and  two  celts  were  found  with  them.  The  metal 
resembles  brass,  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Ellacombe  observed,  what  the  old  Dutch 
hrass-woriiers  in  his  neighbourhood  call  latt«n.  These  curious  reUcs  are  in 
ttie  possession  of  Robert  Phippen,  Esq.,  of  Badgeworth  Court.  Two  of 
them,  of  the  solid  funicular  type,  closely  resemble  the  tore  represented  in 
the  Archaeobgia,  vol.  xiv.,  PI.  23,  both  in  general  form  and  the  hooked 
fastening ;  but  that  specimen,  found  on  the  Quantock  Hills,  Somerset,  is 
considerably  larger  and  more  massive,  weighing  nearly  itlbs.,  whereas,  the 
one  found  near  Heath  House  we^hs  half  a  pound,  and  the  other  Sozs.  The 
third  is  formed  of  a  flat  slip  of  bronze,  simply  twisted,  like  a  wreathed 
riband,  and  hooked  at  the  extremities.  Weight  l^oz.  This  type  of 
bronze  tore  is  not  uncommon. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Fruiks  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  decorative  tile,  found  in  the 

'  Stnitt'i  Hordi,  vol,  i.  pi.  28, 
vol..  VI.  M 
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parish  of  Bartoo,  near  Cambridge,  and  dow  deposited  ia  the  n 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society   (see  Cut).      Few  remains  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  Cambridge- 
shire.    The  only  complete  pavements 
are  at  Ely.     One  or  tiro  patterns  are 
in   Little  Sbelford  Church  and   in 
King's  CoUege  Chapel,  on  the  latter 
the  patterns  are  impressed.    A  castle 
appears  on  a  tile  at  Great  Bednyn,  in 
Wiltshire,  which  greatly  resembles 
th6  present  example.     This  has  l>een 
supposed  to  allude    to    Eleanor   of 
Castile.     Birds  are  not  uncommon  on 
tiles,  though  more  generally  placed 
on  boughs  of  foliage,  curling  out  from 
a  central  stem.    The  tiles  at  Bedwyn 
famish  proofs  that  the  pattern  was  impressed  from  more  than  one  block. 
The  design  consists  of  a  castle  in  the  centre,  and  rings  at  three  of  the 
comers.     In  no  two  instances  are  the  rings  in  quite  the  same  position ;  in 
one  instance  they  are  alt^^ther  wanting,  though  the  castles  are  identical. 
A  castle  appears  also  on  a  tile  at  Bayeux  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Joseph  Surra,  of  Pocklingtoa,  Yorkshire,  communicated  bcsimiles 
of  Sepulchral  Brasses  existing  at  Howden,  in  that  county,  including  the 
effigy  previously  noticed  in  the  Journal  by  the  Rev.  W.  Drake,  as  an 
inaCance  of  the  misappropriation  of  euch  memorials.  (See  vol.  ii.,  p.  189). 
It  would  appear  to  represent  Peter  Dolman,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law,  who 
died  in  10121,  but  is  manifestly  to  be  referred  to  the  previous  century. 
The  inscription  is  on  a  plate  which  had  formed  part  of  a  female  figure,  as 
appears  by  the  lines  engraved  on  the  reverse.  These  plates  being  detached 
are  now  kept  in  the  vestry  at  Howdeu  church,  and  Mr.  Smith  stated  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Sugden,  of  that  place,  that  some  years  since 
there  was  another  figure  with  these,  representing  a  man  in  robes  like  a 
priest ;  this  memorial,  now  lost,  may  have  been  the  efBgy  of  the  counsellor, 
rather  than  the  figure  of  earlier  date.  Mr.  Smith  sent  also  a  rubbing  from 
the  inscription  commemorative  of  Lady  Margaret  CliCTord,  wife  of  John 
Lord  Clifford,  called  "  the  Batcher,"  from  the  number  of  Yorkists  slain  by 
his  hand  at  the  Battle  of  Wakefield ;  and  another  from  the  mural  brass,  in 
the  small  church  of  EUnwlck  Percy,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Woods. 
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Xotftn  of  SixIiBtoIogfcal  ^n&Ifoilions. 

HUSBtlM  DISNEIANUH,  Bting  m  Dncriplian  of  m  CollectioD  of  AndrDt  Hubit*,  ud 
Spedmaiu  of  Ancient  Art,  in  ths  poMewiim  of  Jobn  Dimer,  E^.,  F.&£^  F.3.A. 
Pmiti  I.,  a,  flo,  1846  ud  1849. 

Ik  Ei^land,  no  raeidenca  of  an  educated  person  is  considered  complete 
witbont  a  library,  in  a  more  reatricted  or  a  more  enlarged  sense,  accordii^ 
to  the  taste,  the  means,  or  the  pursuits  of  the  owner.  Amot^st  the 
learned  and  the  wealthy,  the  portion  of  the  manmon  appropriated  to  this 
purpose  b  generally  considerable;  oflen  the  noblest  apartment  of  all  is 
tliat  deroted  to  literature,  and  to  this  is  attached,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  museum,  or  collection  of  objects  of  ancient  art,  either  is  a  separate 
room,  or  so  placed  in  cases  as  to  fall  in  with  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  apartment  It  is  to  one  of  these  priTate  museums  that  our  attention 
has  been  recently  attracted,  by  the  appearance  of  two  handsome  quarto 
Tolnmes,  forming  Parts  I  and  II  of  an  iUuatrated  Catalogtu  Rauonnia  of  the 
Museum  Disneiannm,  deposited  at  The  Hyde,  near  Ingateetone,  in  Essex. 
These  volumes  have  been  produced  at  the  private  cost  of  the  spirited  owner  of 
the  collection,  in  a  most  munificent  and  tasteful  manner,  thus  enabling  the 
commonii^  at  la^e  to  participate  in  the  eiyoyment  of  the  treasures  of  anti- 
quity which  he  possesses.  Afewworksofthis  kind  already  adorn  OUT  Ubiariee, 
one  of  the  finest,  is  the  Museum  Woisleyanum.  Mr.  Payne  Knight's 
Gems,  &c.,  Sir  H.  Englefield's  Tases,  and  several  others  might  be  cited. 
The  public,  and  more  especially  the  learned  portion  of  it,  are  under  great 
obligations  to  Mr,  Disney  for  thus  again  stimulating  the  popular  taste  in 
this  direction,  and  we  hope  that  bis  example  will  be  followed  by  others  of 
our  wealthy  possessor ;  but  we  especially  desire  that  those  ^o  possess 
otjects  of  British  art,  or  such  as  may  be  more  particularly  illustrative  of 
the  early  history  of  their  country,  would  bring  them  forth  from  their  reposi- 
toriee,  and,  by  similarly  iDuBtrated  works,  impart  the  knowledge  of  Uiem 
to  others.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  vast  aggregate  amount  of  the 
private  collections  in  this  country.  In  some,  armour  and  weapons  pre- 
dominate; in  others,  armorial  ensigns,  heraldic  devices  and  seals;  in 
some,  again,  the  objects  in  domestic  use  by  our  ancestors;  in  others, 
embroideiy  and  needlework  from  the  fair  hands  of  courtly  dames  of 
past  ages.  Enamels  are  the  delight  of  one  collector,  carving  and  sculpture 
and  antique  marquetrie  absorb  the  attention  of  another;  porcelain  and 
glass,  witii  their  gay  colours,  illuminate  the  buffet  of  a  third,  dividing  the 
interest  of  the  beholder  with  the  rare  productions  of  Greek  art,  or  of  the 
still  more  ancient  Etruscan  and  Egyptian,  whilst  the  collection  of  the 
Honourable  Robert  Curzon,  jun.,  at  Parham,  by  his  spirited  endeavours, 
has  been  enriched  from  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople. 

The  Museum  Disneianum,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  introduction,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Kollis  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Brand, 
both  sedulous  collectors  in  Italy  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  present 
proprietor  has  added  considerably  to  the  collection,  and  now,  vrith  a  true  lore 
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for  the  Btud7  of  antiquities,  haa  eadeavoured  to  exdte  a  similar  taste  in 
others,  by  giving  to  the  world  these  hightj  iDteresting  Tolumea. 

In  Purt  I.  there  are  no  less  than  sixty  lithographic  iUostrations,  from 
the  able  band  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Hamoislej.  The  subjects  ore  chiefi;  beads 
and  boats  from  the  antique,  a  few  statues,  some  basai-relien,  earcoph^, 
funereal  tablets,  sculptured  ossuaria,  £c. ;  amongst  which  will  be  found 
many  of  high  interest  and  beauty,  some  being  of  the  beat  period  of  Greek 
art.  £ach  plate  is  accompanied  by  a  short  hisUthcal  or  descriptive 
memoir. 

Id  Part  II.  we  hare  thirty-two  Plates  from  engravings  in  wood,  all 
executed  by  Mr.  George  Messom,  with  a  spirit  and  truth  wbich  evince  reij 
correct  taste;  and  five  lithographs  from  the  fudle  pencil  of  Mr.  Scbarf. 
The  otg'ects  represented  are  chiefly  of  Bronze  or  Terra  Cotta,  with  a  few  of 
Glase,  and  one  of  Silver. 

We  have  been  enabled,  by  the  kind  permission   of  Mr.  Disney,  to 

enrich  our  Journal  with  these  interesting  Wood- 

cuts,  the  subjects  being  better  adapted  to  the 
size  of  our  Volume,  than  the  lai^r  lithographic 
platee.  Those  of  the  antique  acerra  in  Bronze 
are  characteristic  representations  of  the  Ud,  front, 
and  end  of  a  rare  example  of  an  incense  box, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Count  Caylus. 
The  upright  figure,  from  the  Villa  Adriana, 
near  Tivoli,  appeara  to  represent  an  Egyptian 
Slave,  supporting  a  lamp  with  two  burners.    The 


^lird  Plate  has  two  cats  of  Cinerary  Ums  of  Terra  Gotta,  found  at  Clusium 
(now  Chiusi)  in  Tuscany ;  the  one  appears  to  represent  the  passage  of  the 
socd  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  the  other  a  battle  scene.  On  the  hd  of 
each  is  the  recumbent  %ure  of  the  deceased,  whose  ashes  they  c(»)tained. 
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Lrnir  i'l'^m  Villa  A 
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Cinemty  Oma  of  Isira-cotla  found  at  Chin 
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e  founa  at  Flinthau 


Top  of  Lamp,  from  Villa  Jdriaua. 
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Another  plate  represents  objects  in  gUas,  the  fluted  bowl  is  of  an  unusual 
and  elegant  design  ;  the  square  glass  bottle  is  particularly  interesting,  from 
having  the  maker's  name  stamped  on  the  bottom ;  in  shape  it  is  similar 
tn  otheia  diecorered  near  Saffron  Walden  and  Harpenden,  and  described  in 
former  Volumes  of  this  Joomal.  Vol.  i.,  page  1S9,  and  toI.  ii.,  page  355. 
The  Cut  (Fig.  1)  represents  a  vase  of  peculiar  form,  found  at 
Colchester,  filled  with  coins  of  Constans ;  it  is  five  inches  high,  of  white 
clay,  and  most  probably  of  Anglo- Roman  Pottery,  as  is  also  the  long-necked 
vessel  of  dark  grey  clay  (Fig.  &),  the  surface  sparkling  witli  grains  of  metallic 
lustre ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Kent.  The  vase  (Fig.  8)  is 
more  curious  than  elegant  in  design,  with  one  handle,  discovered  in  1830, 
in  Wivenhoe  Park,  near  Colchester.  (Fig.  4)  is  a  small  Anglo-Roman 
Tase  of  unbaked  clay,    two  inches  and   a    half    high,  found   at  West 

Hanningfield  Common,  in  1839, 

containing  fragments  of  very 
small  bones,  laid  on  its  side 
within  a  larger  vase,  also  con- 
taining ashes  and  fragments  of 
bones,  bat  which  fell  to  pieces 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  may 
be  inferred  firom  the  peculiar 
relative  association  of  the  two 
vases,  that  they  reiy  probably 
contained  the  remains  of  a 
mother  and  child.  (Fig.  0) 
is  a  small  patera,  found  with 
the  vases.  The  nest  plate  con- 
tains the  upper  eurfoce  of  the 
lamp  before  noticed,  and  an 
amulla  of  bronze,  of  thick  heavy 
wire,  the  ends  overlapping  and 
joined  together.  The  last  plate 
contains  a  bronze  handle,  pro- 
bably of  a  sacrificial  vessel,  of  el^(ant  design ;  a  Roman  vase  five  inches 
and  a  half,  fbnnd  at  Flintham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  three  feet  below  the 


snr&ce,  ontheindosoreof  the  Lordship,  in  1776;  and  astamp  of  metal, with 
nused  letters,  probably  nsed  for  marking  pottery,  an  otgect  of  considerable 
rari^. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Disney  to  farour  the  public  with 
a  third  Part,  descripdTe  of  painted  vases  and  other  ol^eots  of  Etruscan  art. 
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aimilarly  illuetmUd ;  for  such  liberality  the  most  cordi&l  thanks  of  Archae- 
ologists are  hie  due,  and  we  hope  that  his  enlightened  efforts  will  meet  with 
a.  full  share  of  public  iq)prov&I.  Mr.  Disney,  we  must  add,  is  not  to  be  num- 
beted  amongst  tboee  antdquarians  who  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the 
more  taslffd  woriis  of  classic  times,  to  the  exclusion  of  objects,  inferior  as 
productions  of  art,  but  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  love  the 
olden  times,  and  antiquities  of  their  Fatherland.  It  ia  gratifying  to  obserre 
that  the  possessor  of  marbles  so  choice  as  the  collection  preserved  at  The 
Hjde,  is  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  medioral  sculptures  of  oor  own 
country :  en  evidence  was  recently  given  of  this  by  Mr.  Disney,  in  his 
valuable  donation  to  the  Institute  of  a  series  of  beautiful  drawings  of  tlie 
monumental  effigies  of  his  ancestors,  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Society.  We  caimot  close  those  observations  without  again  expressing  our 
most  anxious  hope  that  some  of  our  wealthy  nobility  and  gentry  will  be 
inspired  with  his  generosity  of  spirit,  and  enrich  the  literaty  artistic  world 
with  a  few  more  of  such  Catalogues  Baiionnees  of  tlie  treasure  of  their 
private  museums.  The  invaluable  museum  of  early  Saxon  remains,  dis- 
covered in  the  tumuli  of  Kent,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Faossett,  atHeppington,  near  Canterbury,  vraa  opened  with  the  utmost  liber- 
ality on  the  occasion  of  the  Archaeological  Gongrees  in  that  city.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
at  Salisbury,  in  July  next,  that  most  precious  collection  of  British  Anti- 
quities, formed  by  the  learned  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  may  be  rendered 
accessible  with  like  enlightened  generosity,  for  the  instruction  and  gratifi- 
catJon  of  some  of  those  Archaeologists  who  reverence  his  memory  as  the 
founder  of  their  science,  in  regard  to  the  most  obscure  period  of  our  history. 


THE  ANCIENT  acULPTURED  HONUHENTS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ANGUS, 
inclnding  thoM  ti  Heigls,  in  Ferthihin,  ud  ana  U  Focdoun,  id  the  Ueuta. 
EdmhuTSli,  IS48.  Elephint  foL  IB  paget  Mid  22  PltM,  executed  in  Utbodnt. 
(PrewnWd  to  (he  Buiutrna  Club  b;  Patrick  Chilmen,  Bif.,  of  Anldbv). 

The  monuments,  so  admirably  illustrated  in  this  magnificent  publication, 
belong  to  a  class  of  remains  which  have  hitherto  received  little  of  that 
careful  attention  reqtiisite  to  enable  the  Archaeologist  to  fonn  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  their  age,  the  people  by  whom,  and  the  objects  for  which, 
they  were  executed.  It  is  indeed  ecarcely  credible  that,  whilst  such  pains 
have  been  taken  to  describe  and  Ulustrate  Roman  remains  found  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Bribun,  whilst  sculptured  stones  have  been  sought  for 
in  foreign  lands,  and  transported  to  our  Museums  at  such  great  expense 
and  labour,  hundreds  (for  we  are  justified  in  using  such  a  numeral  expres- 
sion) of  slabs  and  crosses  covered  with  beautiful  and  singular  sculpture,  and 
often  bearing  inscriptions  which  have  to  the  present  time  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  keenest  antiquaries,  lie  scattered  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
a  few  only  nf  which  have  hitherto  been  engraved.  Of  these,  also,  the 
representations  are  so  rudely  executed  as  to  render  &esh  drawii^  neces- 
sary. And  yet  it  might  be  thought,  that  the  circumstance  of  many  of  these 
monuments  having  been  evidently  executed  during  the  period  between  the 
Roman  and  Nonnan  invasions,  at  a  time  when  the  Christian  reli^on  was 
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making  its  \taj  elowl;  but  Burely  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  country,  would 
hare  excited  an  interest  in  these  remains  far  greater  than  has  hitherto 
been  sfaown. 

Independentlj  of  traditional  evidence  or  inscriptionB,  many  of  these 
carred  stones  reveal  their  great  antiquity  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
ornamental  details ;  the  very  oldest  Anglo-Hibernian  illuminated  manu- 
scripts  presenting  precisely  the  eame  ornaments,  as  well  as,  in  numerous 
cases,  the  eame  mode  of  division  of  the  pillar  or  monument  into  compart- 
ments, each  with  a  separate  design. 

The  study  of  these  remains  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  will  probably  euable  us  to  classify  them,  and,  by  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  the  details  with  analogous  relics  in  other  northern  countries,  to 
appropriate  them  to  their  true  era  and  real  founders.  Not,  indeed,  that 
many  such  remains  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  antiquities  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian or  Celtic  nations  of  the  Continent ;  thus,  in  Wagoner's  excellent 
and  very  comprehensive  "  Handbuch  der  Vorzughchsten  in  Deutschland 
eutdeckten  Alt«rthiimer,"  we  do  not  find  a  single  monument  which  bears 
an  analogy  with  those  of  our  ovro  country.  Feringskiold  and  the  Danish 
antiquaries  have  figured  a  vast  number  of  monumental  stones  and  crosses 
(mostly  inscribed  with  Runic  letters),  yet  noue  of  these  are  of  the  same 
character  as  ours,  nor  are  they  equal  to  them  in  age.  Brittany  also,  which 
from  its  close  connexion  with  Cornwall  and  Wales  for  many  centuries, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  rich  in  these  relics,  so  iar  as  we  have  been 
enabled  to  learn,  appears  to  be  destitute  of  them.  Eegarding  these  objects, 
therefore,  as  peculiarly  national,  and  at  the  same  time  as  illustrating  in 
very  many  instances  the  early  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  country, 
we  claim  for  them  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
received,  and  we  invite  such  of  our  members  as  have  the  opportnnities  of 
so  doing,  to  present  to  our  Museum,  casts,  rubbings,  or  carefully-executed 
drawings  of  any  existing  is  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  Haslam,  in  a  former  number  of  our  Journal,' 
ehovra  us  the  Christian  or^n  of  many  of  tliese  sculptures,  as  well  as  their 
simplest  form.  Wales,  and  especially  South  Wales,  is  very  rich  in  them, 
and  here  they  assume  a  far  more  e^borate  character ;  interlaced  ribbon 
patterns  of  exquisite  design,  and  intricate  to  the  highest  d^ree,  occur  on 
many  of  them,  whilst  a  peculiar  Chinese-like  pattern,  formed  of  diagonal 
lines,  is  often  met  with,  agreeing  with  one  of  the  common  ornaments  of 
Irish  and  early  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts.  Of  foliage  or  Norman  ornament, 
we  meet  with  scarcely  any  trace.  It  is  but  rarely  in  Wales  that  we  find 
the  elongated  lacertine  animals  sculptured,  which  occur  in  the  manuscripts 
and  on  the  monuments  of  Ireland.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  early 
Welsh  carved  stones,  is  the  rarity  of  the  human  figure.  One  of  the  Penally 
Crosses,  however,  has  a  beautifully  executed  foliated  pattern,  whilst  another 
at  the  same  place  has  a  pair  of  dragons  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  the 
great  N^ewmorket  and  Penmon  Crosses  have  a  veiy  few  human  figures 
sculptured  in  one  of  their  compartments.  The  Penmon  Gross  also  exhibits 
a  peculiar  ornament  on  one  of  its  sides,  which  we  have  elsewhere  met 
with  only  on  some  of  the  Cumberland  Crosses,  and  which  is  never  found 

'  Anbuol.  Jsuniil,  to),  it.  p.  302. 
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in  mADiucnpts.  Thb  is  a  circumBlance  to  be  accounted  for  bj  the  rela- 
tive geographical  situatbn  of  Angleaea  and  Cumberland. 

The  Irish  Crosses  and  carved  stones  present  us  (archaeolo^cally 
speaking)  with  more  interesting  details,  since  they  are  covered  with 
groups  of  figures  illustrative  of  events  of  Scripture  history,  each  group  in 
a  separate  compartment  An  excellent  instance  of  this  ma;  be  seen  in 
one  of  our  former  numbers,  contained  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Wakeman's  useful 
"  ArchaeoIogiaHibemica."'  Thus  the  great  Gross  on  the  ehorea  of  Lough 
Neagh  contains  upwards  of  twenty  of  these  groups ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to 
the  antiqoaries  of  Ireland  that  so  many  evidences  of  the  early  skill  of  their 
countiymen,  as  well  as  so  many  illustfatdons  of  early  manners  and  cnstoma, 
which  these  monuments  exhibit,  have  not  been  collected  and  published. 
In  addition  to  these  groaps  of  figures,  the  Irish  Crosses  present  all  the 
characteristic  omaments  of  early  Irish  art,  as  shown  in  manuecnpts. 

The  carved  stones  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and 
Yorkshire,  likewise  present  peculiar  features,  which  we  shall  not  now 
stop  to  describe.  We  hope  at  some  future  time  to  illustrate  them, — not, 
indeed,  in  so  splendid  a  manner  as  we  find  the  monuments  of  Angnsshira 
represented  in  the  work  now  before  us,  but  endeavouring  to  follow  the 
admirable  example  of  its  striking  accuracy. 

The  sculptared  remains  of  the  West  of  Scotland  are  very  numerous ; 
indeed,  we  believe  that  in  Argyllshire  alone  (independently  of  the  crosses 
removed  from  lona,  and  now  erected  at  Inveraiy  and  Campbell-town),  as 
many  as  forty  crmses  have  been  noticed.  How  hi  lona  may  have 
influenced  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland,  we  are  unable  to  judge,  for  want 
of  proper  representations  of  the  monuments  themselves,  either  of  lona  or 
Ai^llshire.  It  is  to  Gordon,  Pennant,  and  Cordiner  that  we  are  indebted,  up 
to  the  present  time,  for  oui  knowledge  of  these  early  monuments  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  ;  bnt,  as  observed  by  Pinkerton,  in  a  passage  cit«d'in  the 
preface  of  the  work  before  us,  tha  figures  of  Pennant  are  too  diminutive,  whilst 
those  of  Cordiner  cannot  be  trusted,  his  imagination  being  strangely  perverted 
by  fantastic  ideas  of  the  picturesque.  The  numerous  stone  monuments  of 
Angusshire  are  here,  however,  represented  with  an  artistic  power,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  truthful  an  adherence  to  the  most  minute  and  intricate 
details,  that  we  are  fully  persuaded  of  their  accuracy,  without  which  the 
most  elaborate  drawings  are  worthless.  These  monuments  for  the  moat 
part  consist,  as  Pinkerton  observes,  of  "  singular  erect  stones,  generally 
with  crosses  on  one  side,  and  upon  the  other,  sculptures,  not  ill  executed 
for  a  barbarous  age."  The  crosses  are  almost  always  carved  upon  the 
fiat  oblong  stone,  but  rarely  the  stone  itself  is  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  and  the  open  portions  of  the  cross  are  filled  with  the  most  elaborate 
interlaced  ribbon  patterns.  We  find,  moreover,  on  these  stones  the  same 
diagonal  Chinese-like  pattern,  and  the  same  spiral  pattern  formed  of  several 
lines  running  from  a  common  centre,  their  opposite  ends  going  off  to  other 
circles,  which  peculiariy  distinguish  the  Anglo-Hibernian  manuscripts. 
We  do  not  find,  however,  such  elaborate  interlaced  lacertine  figures  as 
occur  in  the  latter,  although  these  strange  animals  are  not  wanting,  ae  in 
the  Aberlemno  Cross  (PI.  No.  TV.),  in  which  we  would  especially  draw 

'  ArchiroL  Joiiniil,  ml.  y.  p.  241 . 
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attendon  to  the  series  of  utimalB  on  the  left  side  of  the  cross,  as  eomparsd 
with  the  Btrange  moDSters  fonning  tlie  series  of  capital  letters  B,  com- 
mencisg  the  different  verses  of  the  Bentitades  in  the  Book  of  Eells,  of 
which  Bpacimens  are  ^ven  in  Mr.  Westwood's  Palaeographia.  The 
reverses  of  these  stones  will,  however,  in  all  probability  be  r^arded  willi 
greater  interest  than  the  face  of  the  Cross.  Here  we  find  a  class  of 
sculptores  quite  unlike  those  of  the  montunents  of  anj  other  part  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  Mingled  with  scenes  of  the  chase  and  religious 
Butgects,  we  Bee  not  onlj  %iiies  of  various  well-knovm  animala,  executed 
with  great  spirit,  but  strai^e  monsters  and  olgects  of  daily  use,  in  frequent 
instances,  apparently  deBtitut«  of  the  slightest  connexion  with  eadi  oilier. 
Many  of  these  figures,  notwithBtanding  their  rudeness,  are  highly  valuable 
as  illostradng  the  manners,  customs,  dreeses,  £o.  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  at  the  period  when  these  monuments  were  erected.  Thna,  in 
Plates  XVII.  and  XXII.,  we  see  the  warrior  on  horseback,  with  spear,  round 
buckler,  ^.  fully  made  out ;  in  Plate  XVIII.,  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses,  with 
a  driver  and  two  passengers ;  in  Plate  XVII.,  the  mode  of  using  the  sling  (the 
lower  ^ures  in  No.  IV.  being  possibly  intended  for  David  and  Goliath, 
who,  hovrever,  is  on  horseback);  a  harp  and  harper,  Plat«e  II.  and  XIII. ; 
%hting  with  battle-axes,  Plate  XI. ;  figures  of  priests,  (?)  Plates  VI.  and 
XVI, ;  ancient  chairs,  Plate  VI. ;  long  slightly-bent  trumpets,  Plate  V. ; 
shields,  spears,  &c.,  Plate  IV. ;  bow  and  arrow,  Plate  I.  This  first  plate, 
moreover,  is  valuable  for  its  curious  representationa  of  different  animals, 
as  the  bear,  wild  boar,  fish-hawk  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  fish,  female  deer 
suckling  her  fown,  ibex,  &e.  This  plate  likewise  contains  the  only  inscription 
found  on  any  of  these  monuments,  consisting  of  four  short  lines  of  letters 
in  die  Anglo-Saxon  or  Irish  character.  Mr.  Petrie  considers  them  to  be 
Pictish,  but  they  have  not  hitherto  been  translated  or  even  accurately 
deraphered ;  we  cannot  adopt  the  proposed  reading  and  tianslation  given 
by  Mr.  Bamsay  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.iii., 
Part  3,  which  we  do  not  see  alluded  to  in  the  text  of  the  present  work. 

Two  objects  of  domestic  use  are  also  repeatedly  represented  amongst 
these  sculptures,  namely,  a  circular  mirror  with  a  short  handle,  and  a  comb ; 
oljectB  to  which  a  certain  degree  of  importance  was  attached  in  early  agee, 
not  only  b;  the  Greeks,  and  Etruscans,  but  by  the  Christianised  Romans, 
and  of  which  specimena  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome.* 

There  is  likewise  another  figure  very  oflen  represented  on  the  reverse 
of  the  stones,  of  which  no  satds&ctory  explanation  has  hitherto  been  given, 
nor  is  any  attempted  by  the  author  of  the  present  work.  This  figure 
consists  of  a  reversed  Z  pattern,  the  ends  foliated  or  like  scepbres, 
whilst  the  diagonal  stroke  is  traversed  by  one  or  more  straight  lines, 
terminated  in  circles  decorated  within,  the  whole  often  surmounted  by  a 
serpent.  Gordiner  fended  this  pattern  to  be  a  kind  of  monc^ram  of 
the  letters  K  A.  0  2,  a  notion  which  appears  highly  improbable.     The 

'  Hontlaiicon  girei  ui  andtnt  Mpulchnl       comb,  tbond  npoD  •ome  evly  Cbriitiui  me- 
imaiplioa,  wilh  tbe  implsminti  of  Iha  tndo       moiUl*,    4ppein   to    b«   ui    initniinent  of 
of  m  tmiti,  uDongal  vhich  tho  comb   ud       tortuni. 
minior  occur.     Diuinm  It»L  p.  391.    Tho 
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writer  of  the  present  notics  ventures  to  offer  another  suggestion,  having  met 
with  an  almoet  praciselj  similar  oniaiiient  on  gnostic  gems,  and  coins 
bearing  cabalastio  inscriptions  :  hence  he  is  led  to  think  tiist  the  carringa 
on  the  reverse  sides  of  these  atones  maj  have  been  intended  to  refer  to  the 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  cross  on  the  one  hand,  and  false  doctrines 
and  worldly  pursuits  on  the  other.  The  gnosUc  emblem  being  intended  as 
an  indication  of  the  former  of  these  principles,  counteracting  and  opposing 
die  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  the  scenes  of  the  chFiee,  &e., 
as  indicating  the  latter. 

We  cannot  dismiss  1^  subject  without  expressing  our  wannest  thanks 
to  Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers,  (who  has  so  munificently  undertaken  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume,)  for  so  important  an  addition  to  our  materials  for 
an  authentic  and  accurate  "  Lapidarium  Britannicum."  We  trust  that 
the  example  thus  set  by  him  will  have  the  efiect  of  rousing  the  zeal  of  his 
brother  antiquaries  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  numerous  other  carved  stones 
still  lying  neglected,  not  only  in  Scotland  but  in  various  other  parts  of  tl)e  king- 
dom, will  at  length  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Casta  ought,  doubtless,  to  be 
taken  of  them,  because,  as  they  are  mostly  exposed  to  the  virassitadea  of 
the  climate,  they  must  every  year  become  more  and  more  defaced.  In 
many  cases  we  think  they  ought  to  be  removed  and  fixed  within  the 
churches  of  the  parishes  where  they  exist,  or  else  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  county  Museums.  We  regEu-d  them  as  National  Monuments, 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  as  pvblie  property,  and  insist  that  every  care 
should  be  taken  of  them. 


THB  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  OF  ENGLAND.  ABeriooTEngnTitigiiipan  Wood, 
from  aTery  Tirietj  of  thcH  Memotiuli,  Kcompuued  witbdeacTiptire  Naticea.  BjtheKKT. 
CsiunBoUTiLL.H.A.  London.  O.Bcll,Flee[-atre«t.  Ro;i18to.   la Monthl;  Numben. 

It  may  seem  altogether  needless,  in  commending  to  the  notice  of  readere 
of  the  Archaeological  Journal  an  undertaking  of  this  character,  to  advert 
to  the  value  with  which  such  specimens  of  Medieval  design  are  stamped 
by  the  foot  of  their  undeniable  authenticity.  In  the  works  of  sculpture, 
such  especially  as  the  exquisite  productions  at  Lincoln,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  our  Society  has  recently  been  celled  by  the 
tasteful  discernment  of  Professor  Cockerell,  all  who  possess  cultivated 
feeUng  for  art,  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  more  edited  models  of  a 
classical  age,  must  perceive  a  charm.  Sepulchral  brassee,  frequently  in 
imperfect  preservation,  and  mostly  less  graceful  in  design  than  sculpture, 
owh^  to  difficulties  in  the  mechanical  process  or  the  conventional  formality 
by  which  they  are  so  strongly  characterised,  had  rarely  been  admitted  to  a 
place  in  the  series  of  examples  of  art.  Their  just  claim,  however,  has  been 
recognised,  not  only  since  numerous  collectors  have  engaged  in  the  inquiry, 
encouraged  by  ingenious  devices  for  readily  making  fac-aimjlea  of  incised 
memorials;  but  chiefly,  in  consequence  of  tho  fidelity  and  skill  evinced  in 
recent  illustrated  worl^  relating  to  this  branch  of  our  national  antiquities. 

It  is  to  the  Messra.  Waller  that  our  most  cordial  acknowledgment  is 
due  for  the  production  of  a  work,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  Archaeological 
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Literature  of  Europe.  The  spirit  with  which  they  eaniestlj  deroted  them- 
Belvea  to  this  object  is  not  more  deaerring  of  commeodation,  than  that 
conscientiooe  aceaney,  combined  with  the  utmost  perfection  in  artdstic 
reproduction  of  these  cnrioos  designs,  which  has  inTsriably  been  shown  in 
their  pnblicalioii.  The  series  which  their  ralnable  project  comprised,  w^ 
however  of  limited  extent;  end  Mr.  Boutell,  already  known  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  richly  illustrated  manual  of  information  on  the  sulgect,  and 
encouiBged  by  Uie  impulse  of  increasing  interest  in  Sepulchral  Brasses,  has 
undertaken  a  more  extended  assemblage  of  specimens,  at  a  cost  rendering 
it  available  to  every  class  of  Archaeological  inquirers.  We  must  express  the 
hope,  that  the  spirited  antiquaries,  whose  more  costly  publication  to  whioh 
we  hare  adverted  had  tended  much  to  draw  attention  to  this  class  of 
remains,  may  have  found  the  wider  circulation  of  Mr.  Boutell's  works, 
calculated  as  they  are  to  ectend  the  taste  for  monumental  antiquities, 
conducive  to  increasing  patmnage  of  the  admirable  "  Series,." 

The  almost  exclusively  national  character  of  Sepulchral  Bntasee  in 
England,  a  class  of  antlquilies  of  i^ch  very  few  examples  have  eso^ed 
the  ravages  of  time  or  popular  commotiona  in  fore^  lands,  might  suffice 
to  justify  the  production  of  a  second  and  more  extended  assemblage  of 


In  the  numbers  of  the  attractive  work  now  before  as.  and  of  which  the 
illustrative  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  just  completed,  the  perfection  to 
which  engraving  on  wood  has  been  carried  is  strikingly  shown.  The  amount 
of  inibrmation  conveyed  in  moderate  compass,  and  at  a  moat  trifling  cost, 
renders  this  collection  of  examples  of  costome,  of  decorative  design  and  of 
heraldry,  highly  acceptable.  We  are  enabled,  by  Mr.  Boutell's  obliging  per- 
mission, to  convey  to  our  readers  by  the  beautiful  woodcuts  here  annexed, 
singularly  interesting  as  examples  of  costume,  a  more  perfect  nation  of  the 
character  of  his  work  than  could  be  expressed  by  any  eulogy.  The  minute 
and  faithful  exactness  with  which  the  smallest  details  are  reproduced  is 
a  moat  valuable  quali^  in  these  portraitures :  their  variety  is  striking ; 
selected,  in  great  part,  &om  memorials  hitherto  unknown  or  imperfectly 
engraved,  each  number  of  Mr.  Boutell's.  collection  might  form  the  text  of  a 
monograph  on  Medieval  Costume  in  iu  three  great  divisions, — Military, 
Ecclesiastical,  and  Secular. 

Numerous  brasses  and  memorials  incised  on  stone,  still  lie  uilheeded  in 
the  more  remote  village  churches  of  England.  We  hope  that  our  readers 
will  readily  lend  their  aid  in  communicating  notices  or  fac-similea ;  scarcely 
a  year  pass^  without  some  instance  occurring  of  destruction  or  depredation. 
No  complete  assemblage  of  these  singular  productions  of  early  chalcography 
has  been  deposited  in  any  publio  collection,  and  it  is  only  by  the  careful 
comparison  of  namerouB  examples  of  every  class  of  Middle  Age  design, 
&ithfully  portrayed,  as  in  the  series  judiciously  selected  by  Mr.  Boutell,  that 
their  full  value  as  connected  with  the  history  of  art  can  be  ^preciated. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  QEOMETRICAL  MOSAIC  0¥  THE  MIDDLE  AGSa  Wilh 
B  lirier  HiiMrica]  Notice  o!  lbs  Art.  Bf  Dibit  Wtitt,  AnbiWeC  Mean.  Dkf  ud 
Son,  17,  Oita  Stnet,  Ijucolu'i  Inn  Fislrk.     Folio,  London,  1U8. 

CoHsiDEiuiia  the  veiy  important  position  occupied  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  iaTonred  child,  in  any  general  history  of  the  great;  ftunily  of  the  Arts — 
reflecting  on  the  manifest  importance  of  the  revival  of  bo  graceful  an  ele- 
ment in  stmctural  decoration ;  and  remembeiing  that  almost  from  month 
to  month,  in  Archaeological  Magazines  and  local  pspere,  public  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  announcement  of  incessant  exhumations  of 
specimens,  intereeting  alike  to  the  architect,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
educated  world  at  large,  ire  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very  small  amount 
of  knowledge  commonly  current,  of  either  the  technical  conditions,  Esthe- 
tic character,  or  historical  and  ethnc^raphical  importance  of  the  art  of 
mosaic  generally. 

Though  in  the  portly  volumes  of  the  late  indefatigable  Samuel  Ljsone, 
in  those  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Mr.  Artis,  "  Old  Fowler,"  and  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Archaeologia,  and  many  other  publications,  very 
admirable  delineations  and  scattered  notices  of  nearly  all  the  most  remark- 
able fragments  discovered  in  England  maybe  found,  still  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  attempt  hitherto  made  to  classifj'  them  in  auymiy ;  to  describe  their 
alliance  with  existing  remains  of  more  perfect  woriunanehip  in  other 
countries ;  or  to  trace  their  agreement  with,  or  departure  from,  the  technical 
process  which  the  accordant  voice  of  ancient  writers  and  modem  commen- 
tators have  fixed  as  the  grammar  of  the  Art — tbe  ne  plus  ultra  of  its 
mechanical  perfection. 

While  tbe  history  of  the  more  andent  varieties  of  mosaic  has  been  thus 
scantily  popularised,  the  narrative  of  its  Medieval  phaseolc^  has  been  even 
more  imperfectly  told.  With  the  exception  of  a  chapter  (admirably  written) 
is  Mr.  Hope's  Essay  on  Architecture,  and  a  few  learned  notices  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Gunn,  it  is  (as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover)  only 
very  recently  that  any  minut£  description  or  analysis  has  been  attempted 
in  this  country. 

By  far  tbe  most  copious,  learned,  and  detailed  of  modem  English  writers 
on  the  subject,  is  Lord  Lindsay,  in  bis  "  Christian  Art"  In  that  valuable 
work  hia  lordship  has  presented  us  with  pictures  sketched  with  a  masterly 
hand — graphic  indeed,  though  only  in  outline.  He  has  thus  indicated  the 
successive  Byzantine  modifications  of  ancient  Koman  practice — the  dra- 
matic, conventional  and  symbolical  character  of  the  incidents  and  olfjects 
selected  for  delineation — and  the  historical,  biogr^hical,  and  artistic  con- 
nection of  each  phase,  in  the  cycle  of  its  existence.  The  one  great  &ult, 
however,  of  his  Uiesia  is,  that  for  an  introductory  work,  or  one  in  which  an 
extremely  intricate  subject  is  presented  to  the  public,  for  very  probably  the 
first  lime,  the  author's  theories  rather  overshadow  his  matter,  and  prevent 
the  inquirer  from  obtaining  that  just  idea  of  the  olyective  character  of  l^e 
existing  monuments,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  him  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  raise  the  superstructure  of  his  own  sul^ective  theorisation. 

This  deficit,  not  only  in  Lord  Lindsay's,  but  in  almost  every  other  exist- 
ing essay  on  the  art  of  mosaic,  Mr.  Wyatt  has  endeavoured  to  make  good ; 
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and  though  from  other  and  nwre  imperative  professional  porauila,  it  ia 
necessarilf  only,  "of  hia  life  a  thing  apart,"  and  his  notice,  therefore,  has 
bat  supplied  a  &ame-work,  on  which  other  more  laborious  and  accomplished 
students  may  hang  chapter  on  chapter  of  dissertation  ;  we  Itill  meet  in 
his  pages  with  a  more  concise,  methodical,  comprehensive,  and  compre- 
hensible statement  of  the  true  structure  of  the  art  of  mosaic,  than  has  yet, 
we  believe,  been  given  to  the  public. 

On  some  points  the  speculations  indulged  in  by  the  author,  differ 
in  several  respects  from  those  of  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  but  &ir  to  allow 
him  to  state  his  own  case  in  his  own  words.  At  page  10  he  remarks : — 
"  Byzantium,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Holy  Land,  once,  doubtless,  pos- 
sessed many  oohle  specimens  of  Greek  Christiao  art ;  but  the  elements, 
wars,  fires,  and  Mahometan  whitewash  have  deprived  us  of  almost  all  those 
sources  whence  modem  oriental  art  probably  derived  much  of  its  inspiration 
and  most  of  the  peculiar  features  of  its  character.  It  is  in  connection  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject  that  the  interesting  qneetion  arises,  respecting 
the  influence  that  tiie  early  decorative  processes  may  have  had  in  deter- 
mining the  sufaeeqiMnt  cbantcters  of  conventional  ornament  in  all  styles. 
Thus,  the  Arabs  having  at  first  adopted  the  general  scheme  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  and  among  its  proceesee  that  of  mosaic,  the  style,  from  want 
of  drawings,  of  detail,  and  of  Greek  architecia,  declined  in  its  iutegri^ ; 
tdiile  the  mechanical  processes,  being  retained  traditionally  among  tiie 
woifanen,  this  very  mosaic  work,  at  first  only  a  subordinate  means  of 
decoration,  would  become  a  leading  element  in  tiie  minds  of  the  Mahometan 
designers.  From  experiments  and  combinations  with  small  geometrical 
cubes  of  glass  mosaic,  they  would  be  led,  not  unnaturally,  to  that  elaborate 
and  intricate  style  of  pattern  which,  when  they  emerged  at  length  firom  the 
influence  of  Byzantine  tradition,  became  an  eesential  characteristic  of  their 
compositions.  Thus,  also,  no  doubt,  did  the  ancient  predilection  fbr 
mosaic  modify  most  materially  not  only  the  plan  and  whole  structure  of 
the  churches  erected  in  Italy  down  to  the  year  1300,  but  even  the  minor 
details  that  characterise  and  constitute  the  style  of  those  monuments. 

"  The  view  I  have  ventured  to  express  concerning  the  influence  ei:erted 
by  mosaic  on  Arab  art,  receives  a  curious  corroboration  from  a  &ct  quoted 
by  Mr,  Hendrie,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  learned  and  most  valuable  work 
on  Theophilus.  He  tells  us,  "that  it  appears,  from  the  chronicle  of  the 
patriarch,  Eutichius,  that  when  the  Musselmen  invaded  Palestine  for  the 
first  time,  they  found  the  church  of  Bethlehem,  built  by  Saint  Helena, 
ornamented  with"  psefosis"  (a  word  derived  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Greeks, 
and  signifying  an  arrangement  of  small  atones).  According  to  £bn  Sayd, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  concluded  between  the  Caliph  Valid 
and  the  Greek  Emperor,  was,  that  the  latter  should  furnish  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  "  psefysa,"  for  the  decoration  of  the  mosque  of  Damascus,  which 
the  Cali^  was  then  constructing.'  These  '  isefysa,'  M.  Didron  (the 
greatest  authority  on  such  a  point)  clearly  identifies  with  the  y^tpois 
Xpvviois  (golden  mosaics)  of  the  Greeks.  'These,'  he  says,  'are  the 
mosaics  which  cover  the  vaults,  cupolas,  and  part  of  the  walls  of  Santa 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople ;  of  Vatopedi,  and  of  Santa  Lauia ;  of  mount 
Atbos ;  of  Daphne,  near  Athens ;  of  Saint  Luke,  in  Livadia ;  of  the  roimd 
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Umplea  of  Salonica,  and  of  Ravenna.  Ifoeaic  is  Byzantine  and  Christian ; 
and  the  Ambe,  who  have  merely  borrowtd  architecture,  have  even  bor- 
rowed a  great  portion  of  their  embellisbmetit.' " 

Want  of  space  obliges  ua  to  omit  a  passage  we  had  marked'  aa  desirable 
tn  transfer  to  our  Jonmal,  relative  to  Medieval  mosaic  north  of  the  Alps  ; 
bnt  which  we  must,  therefore,  only  refer  our  readers  to.  (Pages  13  aod  14 
of  Mr.  Wyatt's  book,  under  the  date  of  650.) 

Having  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  matter  of  this  work,  and  inviting 
our  readers,  bj  a  peroaal  of  the  onginal,  to  form  their  own  judgment  as  to 
its  able  execution,  we  eball  lather  (very  briefly)  dwell  upon  its  pictorial  value. 

In  a  series  of  one-and-twent;  Plates,  Mr.  Wyatt  has  provided  us  with  a 
selection  of  such  specimens  of  mosuo  as  he  deemed  most  avulable  for 
reproduction  in  this  country  in  the  present  day,  and  were  the  revival  of 
the  art  but  practicable,  of  which  he  declares  there  is  little  or  no  donbt, 
there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  more  valuable  models  for  imitation. 

The  first  half-dozen  engravings  are  devoted  to  representations  of  some  of 
the  most  beautifiil  pavements  of  that  variety  of  mosaic  known  as  Opus 
Alexandrinnm,  and  common  in  the  more  celebrated  churches  of  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Those  in  Plates  VII.  and  II.,  firom  the  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo 
Fuori  le  Mnra,  Borne,  and  from  the  Church  of  San  Marco,  in  the  same  city, 
ue  as  ingenious  and  harmonious  in  form  as  they  are  in  colour. 

The  succeeding  seven  Plates  which  furnish  us  vrith  eiamplee  of  theOpuB 
Grecanicum,  or  glass  tesselated  work,  ia  all  the  luzuiy  of  gold  and  tint, 
suggest  to  the  omamentist  almost  endless  combinations  and  variations,  and 
will  prove,  we  doubt  not,  at  least  as  valuable  to  schools  of  design  and 
manufacturers,  as  to  antiquarians. 

The  two  succeeding  engravings  serve  to  illustrate  the  application  of  thia 
material,  and  famish  as  with  beautifully  executed  representations  of  two  of 
the  incrusted  columns  in  the  cloisters  of  Sac  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  of  two 
fragments  from  San  Lorenzo  Fuori  leMura,  and  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Church 
of  the  AraceeU,  at  Rome. 

The  remaining  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  specimens  of  the  richest 
variety  of  ornamental  mosaic — the  glass  teseelation, — and  supply  a  variety 
of  beautiM  borders,  and  ornaments,  many  of  them  admirably  suited  for 
execution  aa  mural  decorations  by  means  of  stencils.  They  are  obtuned 
principally  from  the  Cathedrals  at  Venice,  and  Monreale,  near  Palermo. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  is  the  result  of  considerable  care  and  labour, 
and  wilt,  we  have  little  doubt,  prove  eminently  osefol  to  all  interested 
either  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art,  or  in  the  practical  restoration  and 
decoration  of  ancient  ornamentation,  civil  or  ecclesiasticaL 
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It  is  gntitymg  to  annoonce  that,  notwithstanding  the  calamitoiia  and 
disturbed  Btat«  of  the  SistAi  Island,  an  increasing  inteTest  ia  shown  in  tlie 
promotion  of  Archaaological  pureaite  in  that  country.  We  have  been 
favoared  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gravee,  (local  secretary  at  Kilkenny,)  witli  a  report 
of  the  successful  inat^ration  of  the  "  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society," 
whose  first  meeting  took  place  early  in  February,  the  Dean  of  Osaoiy, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  varioos  preliminary  arrangemeDts  were 
adopted,  and  the  desire  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  in  a  resolution,  "That 
the  Society  be  placed  in  conuenon  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  A^r  some  admirable  suggestions  for  the 
coDserratiou  of  all  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  circulation  of  queries, 
several  interesting  subjects  of  investigation  were  brought  forward,  and 
antiquities  exhibited,  especially  some  from  the  museum  of  the  Mayor  of 
Kilkenny  ;  a  aeries  of  Irish  seals,  a  class  of  antiquities  scarcely  known  in 
this  country;  a  processional  banner,  several  gold  ornaments ;  and  two  inte- 
resting communications  on  primeval  remains  were  read,  evincing  much 
promise  of  valuable  results  from  the  establishment  of  this  local  institution. 

The  Abundel  Society,  recently  founded  for  promoting  the  knowle^ 
of  art,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sidney  Herbert,  M^or-General  Fox,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  well-known  taste,  has  issued  the  pro^wctus  of  a  project  which 
appears  to  promise  many  advantages.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  thia 
undertaking,  the  importance  of  which  must  be  univenally  admitted,  has 
been  favoured  at  the  outset  with  royal  ^iprobation  and  snpport.  The  plan 
appears  to  be  devised  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  of  art,  on  a  system 
similar  to  tbat  already  adapted  so  advantageously  by  the  Camden,  and  other 
Societies,  for  the  production  of  rare  and  instructive  works,  at  a  very  mode- 
rate coat  to  the  subscriber.  It  is  also  proposed  to  issue  engravings  &om 
important  examples  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting ;  amongst  which 
we  are  happy  to  perceive  that  Medieval  Art  will  meet  with  due  attention. 
The  existence  of  this  attractive  institution  will  commence  with  the  works  of 
Vnsari,  and  illustrations  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto.  The  annual  contri- 
bation  ia  one  guinea,  and  any  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  Society,  13,  Pall  Mall,  East. 

Cambbian  Aiicha£0LOOICUi  Absociatiok. — The  Third  Annual  Meeting 
will  be  held  this  year  about  the  beginning  of  September,  at  CardifT— a  place 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  Independently  of  the  castle 
and  other  remains  in  that  town,  there  are  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
the  foUowing  important  remains ; — Caerleon,  the  Isca  Silubvh  of  the 
Bouians ;  the  Cromlechs  and  other  British  remains  near  St.  Nicholas,  and 
on  the  hills ;  Llandaft  Cathedral  and  ancient  Episcopal  Palace ;  Ewenny 
Prioiy,  with  a  multitude  of  higliiy  interesting  churches  and  ancient  houses. 
No  ordinary  attraction  is  presented  by  the  important  castles  of  Caerphilly 
and  St.  Donat's,  withiu  easy  reach  of  Cardiff.    The  communications  with 
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Gloucester  and  Bristol  are  very  convenient ;  and  it  is  readily  approachahle 
from  all  ports  of  Wales,  as  veil  as  bj  the  Great  Westdm  Ballnntd  from 
London.  The  local  preparations  for  the  meeting  are  already  began. 
Letters  for  the  Secretaries  of  the  Association  abonld  be  addressed  to 
"  Mr.  Pickering,  ITT.  Piccadilly,  the  pablisber  of  its  Joumal;  or  to  the 
local  Secretary,  G.  Grant  FiBncis,  Esq.,  Swansea." 

CAUBRinoE  ANnQrAnun  Sociebv.  Deo.  i,  1848. — At  this  meeting, 
the  Rev.  C.  Ha£dwics  read  a  dissertation  on  a  safdricol  poem,  tbe  date 
of  which,  from  the  language  and  historical  allusions,  appears  to  be  about 
1320.  It  is  preserved  in  a  Tolume  of  sermous  by  Rad.  Acton,  presented 
to  St.  Peter's  College  by  Thomas  Beaufort,  half-brother  of  Heniy  IV. 
The  poem  is  in  ibyme,  the  Teraification  very  peculiar.  It  is  on  indis- 
criminate and  unsparing  attack  upon  oil  orders  of  society  above  the 
peasantiy ;  of  high  interest  as  an  illustration  of  mannerB,  and  the  state 
of  the  countiy  at  the  time.  Mr.  Wright  printed  a  fragment  of  this  curious 
poem  in  his  "Political  Songs,"  from  an  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Mr.  A.  W.  FaiKKS  communicated  a  copy  of  the  grant  of  anas  te  Eii^j's 
College,  from  the  original  amongst  the  collie  muniments,  dated  3Tth  of 
Henry  VI.,  much  anterior  to  the  grants  made  te  other  colleges,  in  the 
re^  of  Elizabeth.  It  specifies  the  reasons  for  which  the  charges  were 
granted.  Mr.  Franks  exhibited  a  cast  from  an  impression  of  the  College 
Seal,  appended  te  a  deed  dated  3Tth  of  Henry  VI.,  on  which  different 
bearings  appear ;  and  he  showed  that  in  all  probabOity  the  seal  now  used 
is  the  same  matrix,  but  the  present  shield  of  arms  had  been  subetitated  for 
the  original  scutcheon. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Babinqton,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Sktth,  gave  an  account  of  the 
Tesliges  of  buildings  brought  to  light  by  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  R.  0. 
Neville,  at  Ickleton,  aa  related  in  a  previous  part  of  this  JoumoL  They 
questioned,  howerer,  the  correctness  of  the  notion  that  these  remains  are  to  be 
regardedasRoman.alleging  that  the  mere  foundalionB  afEbrd  no  architectural 
data ;  and  they  regarded  the  antiquities  found  as  insufficient  to  prove  the 
Roman  age  of  the  building.  It  vaa  observed  that  the  use  of  Roman  bricks, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  apparatus  for  wanning  houses,  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  is  not  a  decisive  evidence  of  Roman  origin,  aa  both  were 
certainly  used  at  times  long  after  the  departure  of  that  people  from  Britain. 
A(]joining  to  these  foundations  are  remaina  of  another  building,  which  had 
given  rise  to  considerable  discosaion,  being  an  oblong  room,  apparently 
divided  lengthwise  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  and  called  a  Temple,  Basilica,  or 
Church,  by  different  persons.  The  inspection  of  its  plan  appeared  to 
negative  ^e  first  aupposition,  and  the  absence  of  an  apse,  so  frequently 
found  in  early  ohurches,  was  regarded  as  rendering  the  last  improbable 
From  examinations  of  the  work,  rude  and  deficient  in  regularity,  and  in  the 
relative  distances  and  size  of  the  supposed  bases  of  the  pillars,  it  was  con- 
ceived that  this  also  is  of  later  times  than  the  Roman  age,  and  that  the 
bases  might  have  been  the  supports  of  wooden  props  te  the  roof,  such  as 
existed  in  the  Sextry  Bam  at  Ely,  described  by  Professor  Willis.' 

'  Wlulever  o^nion  nu;  be  enterUiiied  tlie  1eani«d  uiLiqUBiin  of  the  UniTiinit; 
in  ttffui  to  the  luppned  caliunnu  mirmngc-  would  bcitcfIj  hiTe  refiiwd  to  Tecognin  the 
raant*  ef  thia  buildiDg,  w>  ni»t  conclude  thit       ittong  protebilily   tbit   theu    renuiai   u« 
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Mr.  Deck  exhibited  a  collection  of  keys  of  veiy  early  date,  found  at  the 
baae  of  the  walls  of  St,  Martin's  Priory,  Dover,  and  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
pillaiB  of  the  Conveutual  Church,  formed  of  stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime,  a 
kind  of  stone  not  to  be  obtained  in  tbie  part  of  Europe.  Its  origin  is, 
indeed,  unknonn,  unless  it  vere  derived  from  Sicily.  Professor  Willis 
stated  that  thepavementof  Canterbury  Cathedral,  prior  to  the  fire  in  1174, 
was  formed  of  the  same  st«ne. 

Amongst  varions  presents  ta  the  Museum,  was  a  relic  of  early  British 
times,  a  fresh  example  of  the  Archaeological  treasures  concealed  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  fens.  It  is  a  bronze  sword,  presented  by  J.  T.  Martin, 
Esq.,  and  found  in  Qui  Fen.  It  resembles  one  found  in  the  Thames, 
{Akerman's  Arcbaeol.  Indeu,  p.  63;  the  specimen  of  largest  size). — C.  C.  B. 

BuBY  AND  West  Suffolk  Archaeological  Institute. — The  first 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  March  3th,  at  the  Guildhall, 
Bury,  the  Rev.  Sir  T.  G.  Cullum  presiding.  The  reportof  the  committee 
gave  a  most  &vourable  statement  of  tbe  progress  of  the  Society,  and  promise 
of  increasing  advantages  from  this  energetic  effort  to  give  extension  to 
Archaeological  research  in  East  Anglia.  Three  quarterly  meetings,  held  at 
Bury  and  Clare,  had  been  attended  with  full  success,  and  the  curious 
information  commnnicated  on  these  occasions,  recorded  in  the  first  portion 
of  a  periodical  publication  of  Transactions.  During  the  present  year  it  is 
proposed  to  bold  similar  meetings — at  Ixwortli  in  June,  and  at  Thetford 
in  September. 

At  the  meeting  purposed  to  be  held  at  Thetford,  the  Society  anticipate  a 
fraternal  participation  in  their  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  the  Antiquaries 
of  Norfolk ;  the  Society  of  that  county,  whose  meetings  and  publications 
have  already  contributed  so  much  to  Archaeology  in  East  Anglia,  having 
cordially  responded  to  the  invitation. 

Various  donations  and  accessions  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were 
announced.  Numerous  antiquities  and  drawings  were  exhibited  bj- 
Mr.  Tymms,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  the  Rev.  H.  Creed,  and  other 
gentlemen.  A  History  of  Clare,  the  result,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
meeting  which  had  been  there  held,  was  announced  as  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wightman.  The  first  part  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society,  published  in  January  last,  includes  an  interesting  Memoir  on 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  origin  of  the  Duchy  of  Clarence  and  Clarenceus 
King-at-Arms,  by  Mr.  Donaldson.  Mr.  Tymms  has  appropriately  added 
tbe  history  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  connected  with  the 
Honour  of  Clare,  Joanna  of  Acre,  daughter  of  Edward  I.  The  Number 
comprises  also,  an  usefiil  summary  on  the  sulject  of  Baptismal  Fonts,  by 
Mr.  H  Porteous  Oakee. 

The  Historic  Society  of  Lako&bhire  and  Cheshire,  established  during 
the  last  year  only,  at  Liverpool,  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Mayer,  tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  and  other  persons  distinguished  by  literary  or  antiquarian 
attainments,  has  already  commenced  tbe  publication  of  the  results  of  their 
proceedings.    Tbe  formation  of  such  an  Institution  is  full  of  promise  for 

Ronun,  bid  tbe;  bem  more  fully  infonned  Roman  chuvcMr.  We  in  not  mmrs  wbere 
u  to  the  objecte  diicoTBnd  uuODgit  the  isj  hj-pocuiit  of  an  igs  Ut«c  thu)  Roouui 
mini,  ippireiitljF  nithont  uiy  eiccpdon,  of       timei  eiiiU. — Ro. 
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the  extension  of  Historical  and  Archaeolopcal  researcb  in  the  two  importsnt 
counties  to  which  its  energies  are  chiefly  dovoted.  The  Taluable 
rBBearches  of  Dr,  Hume,  in  reference  to  Local  Antiquities,  are  already 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  in  his  curious  Monograph  on  the  Antiquities 
discovered  in  an  alluvial  deposit  at  Hoylake,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Cheshire. 


iHisctllantous  Kotias. 

Nt.  George  Grant  Francis,  F.  S.  A.,  whose  Archaeological  lUnstrationB 
of  South  Wales  have  been  noticed  in  previous  volumes  of  this  Journal, 
promises  a  valuable  addition  in  the  History  of  Swansea,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  research.     Subscriptions  received  by  Messrs.  Longman. 

The  recent  restoration  of  Caernarvon  Castle,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Salrin,  by  government  authority,  promises,  in  connection  with  the 
researches  of  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Hartebonie,  results  highly  interesting  to 
Archaeologists.  Many  of  out  readers  are  awate  that  the  fruits  of  their 
labours  formed  a  subject  of  leading  interest  atthe  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Congress,  held  et  Caernarvon  in  September  last  It  is  proposed  to  publish, 
by  subscription,  a  Monograph  of  this  remarkable  example  of  military 
architecture,  comprising  the  curious  details,  now  for  the  first  time  made 
public,  through  Mr.  Hartshome's  investigation  of  ancient  records. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  Archaeological 
inquiries  evinced  in  the  Principality.  The  exertions  of  the  Society  of 
Caerleon  have  been  attended  willi  fiiU  auccess ;  and  the  committee  of  the 
Neath  Philosophical  Institution,  encouraged  by  the  interest  excil«d  during 
ih%  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Swansea,  in  the  last  year,  have 
excavated  the  remains  of  Neath  Abbey,  and  propose  to  publish  (by  subscrip- 
tion) various  interesting  plates,  and  details  hitherto  unknown.  Subscriber' 
names  are  received  by  the  Librarian,  Neath  Museum,  or  Mr.  Pickering, 
Piccadilly. 

Mr.  William  Hylton  Longstaffe,  of  Darlington,  who  contributed  so  many 
interesting  objects  to  the  Museum  at  the  Lincoln  meeting,  announces  the 
Annals  of  Darlington,  'its  Ancient  Trades  and  Antiquities.  The  work  will 
shortly  appear  in  Numbers ;  and  archaeologists  disposed  to  render  support 
to  this  undertakii^  in  a  county,  hitherto  Insufficiently  illustrated,  will 
forward  their  names  as  subscribers,  to  the  author,  at  Darlington. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  London,  a  coloured  representation 
was  produced  of  a  mosaic  pavement  discovered  at  Aldborough,  Yorkshire, 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lawson,  and  faithfully  depicted  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  of  Parliament-street,  York.  The  approval  with  which 
this  admirable  facsimile  has  been  welcomed,  encourages  Mr.  Smith  to 
publish  several  other  valuable  examples  in  Yorkshire,  formii^  three  plates, 
at  a  very  moderate  price  te  sabscribers.  This  undertaking  claims  our 
cordial  commendation,  and  so  spirited  an  endeavour  to  preserve  memorials 
of  very  perishable  specimens  of  ancient  art,  will  doubtless  meet  with  ready 
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patroDage.  Subscribere'  naniBB  received  is  London,  and  copies  delivered, 
by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Marsh-gate,  Stratford. 

The  first  portions  of  an  important  work  on  Bitual  Antiquities,  and 
iUuBtratiTe  of  Sacred  Ornaments  and  Vestments  in  Britain,  as  shown  in 
St  Osmond's  lUte  for  the  Church  of  Salisbniy,  has  been  lately  completed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bock.  The  learning  and  research  of  the  author  of 
"  Hierurgia,"  are  again  eminently  displayed  in  this  remarkable  publication, 
specially  interesting  as  illustrating  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  ancient  Church 
in  England,  according  to  the  "  Use  of  Samm."  The  succeeding  volume 
will  shortly  appear.    (C.  Ddman,  New  Bond-street). 

Mr.  William  Sidney  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  the  author  of  the  splendid  History 
of  Tynemoath,  and  the  Memorials  of  the  Northumbrian  Casllee  and 
Antiquities,  is  preparing  a  Memoir  of  Richard  de  Bury,  with  a  translation 
of  that  learned  prelate's  "  Philobiblon."  The  materials  have  been  derived 
from  unpublished  authorities.     (Pickering,  London). 

We  are  gratified  to  be  enabled  to  aonounce  that  two  interesting  works, 
connected  with  Monumental  Antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England, 
are  in  a  forward  state,  and  promise  to  form  a  valu^le  addition  to  the 
aeries  of  "  Archaeobgical  Manuals."  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Cutts,  of  Weaterham, 
Kent,  has  long  been  preparing  a  Monc^raph  on  Cross  slabs,  and  the  early 
coped  or  fiat  tomba,  occurring  in  such  remarkable  variety  in  our  churches. 
A  more  general  View  of  Sepulchral  Remains  is  nearly  completed,  by  the 
Rev,  C,  Boutell,  of  Downhsra  Market,  already  well  known  by  his  beautifully 
illustrated  works  on  Monumental  Brasses,  to  which  this  work,  comprising 
the  various  features  of  sculpture,  symbolical  and  decoratiTe  enriclnnents, 
appUed  to  tombs,  in  this  kingdom,  will  form  a  valuable  sequel.  Any 
information  on  theee  sulgects  will  be  acceptable  to  the  authors  of  these 
projected  volumes. 

Mr.  Edward  Richardson,  the  indefatigable  restnrer  of  Monumental 
EfBgiea,  has  been  engaged  upon  the  fine  series  of  the  Ardeme  and  Stanley 
tombe,  at  Elford,  Stafi'ordshire.  He  proposes  to  publish,  by  subscription, 
his  drawings  of  these  sculptures,  which  will  form  a  volume  not  less 
interesting  than  his  "  Temple  Effigies."  Address — Melbury  Terrace, 
Harewood-square. 

The  accomplished  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
has  prepared  for  immediate  publication  a  volume  to  be  entitled  "  Memo- 
randa of  the  State  of  the  Parochial  Registers  of  Scotland,  whereby  is 
clearly  shown  the  imperative  necessity  for  a  National  System  of  Regular 
Registration." 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Huseey,  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  by  the  interesting  Memoir  on  the  "  Site  of  Anderida,"  given  in  a 
former  volume,  has  devoted  the  leisure  of  many  years  to  the  illustratdona 
of  the  Domesday  Record  in  reference  to  Susses,  and  more  especially  in  the 
appropriation  of  the  names  therein  comprised,  and  reeearches  r^ardii^ 
remains  of  early  Church  architecture  at  those  places  where  churches  are 
named  as  existing  at  the  period  of  that  record.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Hussey  will  find  every  encourage- 
ment to  enable  him  to  publish  the  results  of  his  labours.  We  feel  assured 
that  Ein;  information  will  be  thankfiilly  received  by  him,  addressed  to 
Rottingdean,  Sussex. 
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We  have  seen  with  pleaaure  tbe  Fnwpectus  of  a  ffork  put  forth  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Imperial  Cycloptiedia,"  which  ia  al«ut  to  issue  from  tbe 
fertile  press  of  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  so  well  known  to  the  reading  world  as 
the  first  promoter  of  the  cheap  system  of  publication,  ^trough  which 
information  on  all  subjects  has  been  placed  within  the  means  of  the  less 
affluent  members  of  the  Commuoity,  and  at  so  easy  a  rate  that  no  mechanic 
need  be  without  his  books.  Tbe  work  now  BnsouQc«d  is  a  new  edition, 
coDsideiably  enlarged,  revised,  and  corrected,  of  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia," 
so  long  jiopulBr  with  all  classes;  and  which  firom  time  to  time  has  contained 
many  instruclive  essays,  on  historical,  architectural,  and  local  antiquities; 
thereby  contributing  its  aid  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  tbe  Science  of 
Archaeology.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  among  the  list  of  contributor  the 
names  of  many  zealous  archaeologists  who  have  occasionally  favoured  tbe 
Institute  with  original  memoirs,  and  we  are  therefore  not  without  hope 
that  the  Science  which  is  daily  acqoiriog  public  favoor,  will  be  still  further 
promoted  by  the  "Imperial  Cyclopaedia,"  and  a  taste  for  its  pursuit  be 
gradually  extended  amongst  a  claea  of  people  who  have  very  often  oppor- 
tunities of  rescuing  from  destruction  interesting  relics  and  memorials,  but 
which  are  now  passed  by  unheeded,  from  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of 
their  value,  as  tending  to  elucidate  the  history  of  their  country  or  their 
fellow-creatures. 

A  tittle  book,  acceptable  to  archaeologists,  has  been  lately  published  by 
Mr.  S.  Bannister,  M.A. ;  being  a  brief  description  of  the  manuscript  map 
of  tlie  ancient  world,  preserved  at  Hereford.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
venerable  cathedral  of  that  ancient  city,  will  remember  this  rare  MS.,  of  a 
date  as  early,  probably,  as  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  tbe  unpretending 
work  which  we  now  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  will  render  it 
more  generally  known,  and  prove  welcome  to  those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  original. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  local  secretaries  of  the  Institute,  and 
its  correspondents  generally,  to  that  section  of  the  Journal  contiuniug 
Archaeological  intelligence  ;  and  to  remind  them  that,  by  the  communica- 
tion of  information  adapted  to  that  head,  they  will  grentiy  aid  the  cause  of 
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MEMOIR  ON  SOME  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  FOUND 
AT  LAQORE,  NEAR  DUNSHAUQHLIN,  COUNTY  OF  MEATH ; 
WITH  A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Laqoee  is  a  townland,  near  DunshaughlJD,  consisting,  in 
great  measure,  of  wet  and  bc^gy  soil.  In  this  spot,  about 
Qie  yefo- 1829,  the  peasantry  discovered  a  large  quantity  of 
bonea,  and  they  had  been  already  abstracted  and  trafficked 
with  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  the  owner's  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject.  It  was  then  thought  advisable 
to  make  excavations,  which  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  the 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  fort  or  village,  replete  with  inter- 
esting remains  of  the  olden  time. 

There  was  a  low  mound  nearly  circular,  and  about  500 
feet  in  circumference ;  on  removing  the  surface  of  which, 
above  150  cuii-loads  of  animal  exuviis  were  found,  together 
with  a  vast  store  of  weapons,  ornaments,  and  domestic  im- 
plements. The  circmnference  of  the  circle  was  formed  by 
upright  posts  of  black  oak,  measuring  from  six  to  eight  feet 
in  height,  mortised  into  beams  of  a  similar  material,  laid  flat 
upon  tiie  marl  and  sand  below  the  bog,  and  nearly  sixteen 
feet  below  the  present  surfece.  The  upright  posts  were 
held  together  by  connecting  cross-beams,  and  fastened  by 
large  iron  nails.  The  space  thus  inclosed  was  divided  into 
separate  compartments,  by  divisions  that  intersected  one 
another  in  different  directions,  also  formed  of  oaken  beams, 
in  a  state  of  high  preservation,  but  joined  together  with 
more  accunu^  than  the  former,  and  in  some  cases  having 
their  sides  grooved  or  rabbeted,  to  admit  large  panels  driven 
down  between  them.  The  interior  of  the  chambers,  so 
formed,  was  filled  with  bones  and  black  moory  earth,  raised 
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up  in  some  places  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  It  was 
generally  found  that  the  remains  of  each  species  of  animal 
were  placed  in  a  separate  division,  with  but  Uttle  intermix- 
ture with  any  other  ;  and  the  antiquities  were  found  with 
them,  without  order  or  regularity,  but  for  the  most  part  near 
the  bottom. 

The  most  numerous  bones  were  those  of  oxen.  According 
to  Surgeon  Wilde,  some  of  the  specimens  resembled  the 
modem  short-honied  Durham,  and  middle-horned  Devon 
and  Ayrshire  ;  others  the  Irish  aboriginal  long-horn  ;  and 
there  were  also  specimens  of  a  polled  breed,  similar  to  the 
Angus.  A  great  number  of  the  heads  bad  been  broken  in 
the  centre  of  the  forehead  with  some  blunt  instrument, 
apparently  for  sacrifice.  There  were  also  great  quantities  of 
pigs'  bones,  some  resembling  the  wild-boar ;  on©  or  two  speci- 
mens of  the  horse  and  ass ;  a  number  of  bones  of  deer,  both 
male  and  female  (mostly  common  fallow-deer),  large  quan- 
tities of  goats'  bones,  and  one  specimen  of  a  four-homed 
sheep ;  some  very  large  dogs  of  the  greyhound  tribe,  pro- 
bably the  old  Irish  wolf-dog  ;  several  foxes,  but  no  wolves  : 
with  these  remains  were  mixed  up  shells  of  limpets  and 
buccina,  a  few  bones  of  birds,  bumt  bones,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  hazel-nuts.  Most  of  the  bones  of  the  larger  ruminants 
were  unbroken,  and  none  in  a  fossil  state.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  heap,  and  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  were  dis- 
covered two  human  skeletons  lying  at  length,  and  without 
any  surrounding  wood  or  stone-work  ;  owing  to  the  super- 
stitious reverence  of  the  peasantry,  these  could  not  be 
removed. 

To  describe  in  a  few  words  the  antiquities  found  here, 
— ^they  consisted  of  iron  weapons,  suoh  as  swords,  knives, 
spears,  javelins,  and  dagger-blades,  and  part  of  the  boas  or 
centre  ornament  of  a  shield.  There  were  also  two  querns, 
sharpening-stonea,  iron  chains,  axes,  a  brazen  pot,  and  three 
brass  bowls,  several  metallic  mirrors,  circular  disks  of  turned 
bone,  wood  and  slate,  supposed  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  the 
distaff;  small  shears, brazen,  bone,  and  iron  pins;  brooches, 
and  parts  of  buckles,  containing  pieces  of  enamel  and  mosaic 
work ;  bracelets,  bone  and  wooden  combs  (of  yew-wood), 
tooth-picks,  and  other  articles  of  the  toilet.  There  was  also 
a  curious  bone,  carved  with  scrolls  and  marks  similar  to 
those  observed  on  the  ancient  Irish  crosses.  There  were  no 
crosses,  beads,  or  Christian  sacred  ornaments  found  during 
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the  excavation  ;  a  number  of  pieces  of  stag*8-horn  sawn 
across,  and  pieces  of  hazel-wood  in  great  quantity,  as  if  laid 
up  for  fire-wood,  were  found  in  one  spot  near  the  bottom. 
Besides  these  objects,  I  have  heard  it  reported  that  some  tra- 
Teller  procured  &om  the  workmen  an  ornament  resembling  a 
crown ;  but  if  so,  its  destination  was  never  ascertained. 
No  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  r^retted,  that  no  regular  plan  and 
section  of  the  excayatlon  were  then  made,  and  alao  that  the 
articles  discovered  were  not  regularly  described  as  they 
were  found. 

A  great  portion  of  these  valuable  rehcs  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Dr.  Dawson,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ;  and  on 
his  decease  were  purchased,  with  the  rest  of  his  Irish  anti- 
quities, and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Sui^on  Wilde  also  presented  to  the  same  insti- 
tution, a  valuable  collection  of  the  bones  found  in  the  same 
locality.  Mr.  Barnewall,  the  ovmer  of  the  soil,  still  possesses 
some  remnant  of  this  treasure,  after  having  been  plundered 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  dishonest  servants  ;  and  those 
specimens  which  I  possess,  representations  of  some  of  which 
are  given  in  illustration  of  this  paper,  I  owe  to  the  UberaUty 
and  kindness  of  the  same  gentleman. 

A  more  detaUed  and  methodical  account  of  all  these  very 
peculiar  antiquities  may  be  published  at  a  future  period, 
and  the  more  remarkable  objects  in  l^e  possession  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  as  well  as  some  specimens  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Petrie  and  Surgeon  Wilde,  deserve  a  full 
description  ;  indeed,  a  hberally-illustrated  monograph  might 
be  written  on  the  subject.  For  the  present,  the  readers  of 
the  Archaeological  Journal  will  have  presented  to  them  a 
few  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  in  my  collection  ; 
and  the  foregoing  description  of  the  locality  and  nature  of 
the  treasure  found  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  report 
of  Surgeon  Wilde  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  various  antiquities  from 
Lagore,  now  in  my  possession,  which  were  laid  before  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  on 
February  the  2nd. 

Objects  of  Iron. — Two  double-edged  sworda,  one  measuring 
22^  inches,  inclusive  of.  the  strig,  or  tang,  which  passed 
through  the  hilt ;  the  blade  18^  inches  long,  1|- inches  wide, 
formed  with  a  wide  shallow  groove,  or  channel,  along  its 
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entire  length.  The  other  sword  measures  15^  mches,  length 
of  the  blade,  which  is  formed  with  a 
ceotral  ridge. 

A  blade,  curved  towards  the  point,  in 
some  degree  resembling  certain  oriental 
weapons :  the  curved  portion  alone  has  a 
cutting  edge,  and  on  both  sides.  (See  cuts.) 
Length,  13;|;  in.  ;  width  of  the  curved 
blade,  I  in. — Two  spear-heads,  in  fine  pre- 
servation, and  very  sharp.  Length,  10 
inches. — A  peculiar  single-edged  weapon, 
resembhng  the  glaive  of  simplest  form, 
but  of  diminutive  size,  the  blade  i 


ing  only  8  in.;  entire  length,  including 
the  socket,  into  which  the  haft  was  fixed, 
13  in. — An  axe-head,  massive  and  of  coa- 
=^^  siderahle  weight,  the  cutting  edge  sin- 
gularly narrow,  measuring  only  2  in. 
Length  of  the  head,  7  in. — A  small  ladle  or  spoon.  A  small 
single-edged  knife.     A  singular  object,  composed  of  a  square 


iron  pipe,  2^  in.  long,  with  a  hook  attached  to  it. 
^^^^  {See  cut.) — An  iron 

^^^   ""^ ring,  with  a  portion 

^k^J^taii^P''^^^^     of  chain:  it  appears      i™p*p»- 
^^^^lljH^  to  have  formed  part  of  a  mana- 

cle. 

Objects  of  Bronze. — A  small 
bowl,  measuring  5^  in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  height,  nearly  3  in.  (See 
cut.) — Three  armillae,  of  a  rude 
fashion ;  one  of  them  formed  of 
a  thin  plate,  measuring  rather 
— '  ■...I  :  .  ',  .  I-  more  than  \  in.  diam.  The  ex- 
BroM  Bowl  ud  Iron  Ludis.  tfemities  shghtly  recuFvcd. 
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Ad  ornament  of  mixed  metal,  here  represented,  from  a 
beautiful  drawing  by  Mr.  Digby  "Wyatt  It  is  yery  curiously 
inlaid  with   enamel  of  red  and   brownish  yellow  colours. 


It  exhibits,  aim,  specimens  of  a  remarkable  glass-mosaic,  in 
chequered  work   of  blue   and  white,  incrusted  in  caTities 
chiselled  out  on  the  face  of  the  metaL     This  kind  of  ornament 
is  found  occasionally  on  ancient  Irish  works  in  metal ;  it  bears 
^-^=cs^,-..^        much  resemblance  to  some  antique  oma- 
fffft^^^i    nients  discovered  with  Roman  remains  ; 
^mJ^^B^    it  occurs  on  the  curious  bronze  basin 
Hjj^^H         found  in  the  bed  of  the  River  Witham, 
^^^^  near  Lincoln,  and  exhibited  in  the  Museum 

BTO.-PIB.  orifrrtu.  formed  during  the  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  that  city.  That  remarkable  object  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Bignor  Park,  Sussex. 

Portion  of  a  small  ring-fibula,  of  a  form  which  appears 
to  be  peculiar  to  IreUuid.     The  extremities,  between 
which  the  acus  passed,  dilated  and  flat.    There  are 
cavities  in  the  metal,  in  which  enamel  or  some  other 
ornament  appears  to  have  been  incrusted. 
An  object  of  imknown  use,  conjec- 
tured to  have  served  as  the  arms  of  a 
balance  ?    In  one  part  it  is  ornamented 
with  a  beautiliil  chased  design,  once,  pro- 
bably, enamelled.    (See  cut.  Orig.  size.)    ' 
Several  bronze  pins  of  various  feshion 
and  size,  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length. 
Four  of  these  have  moveable  rings  appended  to  one 
extremity,  in  lieu  of  a  head  :  a  similar  ringed  pin  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Institute,  presented  by 
Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley,  and  found  in  the  Co.  Monaghan. 
Another  pin  has  a  head  of  very  singular  fashion,  aa 
shown  by  the  representation  here  annexed,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  original.    This  peculiar  Uttle  ornament  may  claim 
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especial  notice,  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  type  which  it 
present^  as  compared  with  the  remarkable  silver  pins  found 
at  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  communicated  to  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Dundas. 

Two  bone  needles,  or  bodkins,  being  perforated  at  the 
extremity  :  they  measure  in  length  2^  inches,  and  3i^  inches 
respectively.  Similar  objects  have  repeatedly  been  found  in 
England  as  well  as  Ireland  :  some,  discovered  in  a  tumulus 
on  Upton  Lovel  Downs,  Wiltshire,  are  described  by  Mr. 
Cunnington  aa  arrow-heads.  {See  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  iv., 
pi.  II. ;  and  Hoare's  AncieTtt  Wilts,  vol.  L,  pi  Tii.) 

A  double-toothed  comb,  of  bone,  rudely  ornamented  with 
lines  and  the  httle  concentric  circles,  so  frequently  seen  on 
objects  of  bone  from  the  earliest  periods.  Dimensions, 
3^  inches  by  2^  inches. 

In  considering  the  age  and  people  to  which  these  remark- 
able deposits  should  be  referred,  it  will  be  advisable  to  review 
the  theories  which  have  been  established  by  the  Northern 
Antiquaries,  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  inte- 
resting inquiry ;  and  first,  as  to  the  mode  of  sepulture 
adopted  by  the  different  primeval  races,  which  in  successive 
waves  have  swept  over  the  surface  of  Europe. 

They  classify  tumuli  or  barrows  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  The  earher  ones  are  circular,  and  generally  surrounded 
by  a  circuit  of  stones.  They  contain  stone  chambers,  in 
which  the  bodies  are  deposited,  oflen  burnt  in  sand  or  placed 
on  stones.  The  objects  found  are  generally  of  stone,  rarely 
of  bronze  or  gold,  and  never  of  silver  or  iron. 

2.  Heaps  of  stone  over  stone  chests,  not  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  contain  a  few  urns  or  burnt  bones,  or  the  sword 
of  the  deceased.  These  chests  are  also  frequent  in  the  bar- 
rows both  of  England  and  Scotland. 

In  these  tom^  arms,  such  as  swords,  daggers,  celts,  &c., 
of  bronze,  have  been  found  in  large  quantities,  accompanied 
by  ornaments  of  bronze,  gold,  and  even  electnim,  it  is  said, 
but  never  silver.  Axes  and  daggers  are  also  said  to  have 
been  found,  of  copper,  with  an  edge  of  iron,  which  points  to 
a  state  of  transition  between  this  and  the  succeeding  period. 

3.  Heaps  of  stones  containing  a  wooden  structure,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  chests,  and  frequently  also  in  that  of 
ships  or  boats.  In  these  barrows,  which  belong  to  the  latter 
period  of  heathendom,  a  quantity  of  arms  and  weapons  of 
iron  are  found,  accompanied  by  trinkets  and  utensils  of 
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bronze,  and  gold  or  Bilver.  The  bodies  were  BOmetimes 
burned,  but  also  frequently  interred  without  cremation,  some- 
times seated  on  chairs  witfi  their  horses  by  their  sides. 

There  is  also  an  idea  that  stone  implements  may  have 
been  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  also  for  sacred  purposes, 
at  a  late  period  during  the  age  of  bronze.  In  coofinnatioa 
of  the  latter  hypothesis  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Jews  still, 
in  certain  countries,  use  a  stone  knife  for  circumcision. 
Mr.  Pulski  also  informs  me,  that  in  the  barrows  of  Hungary, 
in  nearly  a  dozen  instances,  a  soUtary  stone  celt  has  been 
found  deposited  with  arms  and  weapons  of  bronze. 

The  mode  in  which  the  bodies  were  found  at  Lagore  bears 
a  considerable  anal<^  to  that  described  under  the  third 
period,  regard  being  had  to  the  different  circumstances  and 
localities  ^hich  must  hare  influenced  the  mode  of  sepulture  ; 
for  certainly  on  a  naked  stony  coast  a  different  system 
would  be  followed,  than  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  morasses. 
Nearly  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen  is  divided  into  three 
■  different  ages,  thus  defined  by  the  Professor  "Worsaae  in  his 
learned  works  on  this  subject. 

1.  The  age  of  stone.  This  was  before  the  age  of  written 
records — all  arms  and  implements  were  of  stone.  The  men 
of  this  period  evidently  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  like  the 
South  Sea  islander.  The  cromlechs  were  their  tombs.  They 
were  confined  to  the  British  Isles,  Denmark,  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  and  German  Ocean,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  appear  never  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  ConUnent,  and  had  but  sUght  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  use  of  metals.  Their  ornaments  are  generally 
of  bone  or  amber  ;  bronze  and  gold  have  also  been  found,  but 
never  silver. 

2.  The  i^e  oibronze.  At  this  time  a  new  people  colonised 
Europe.  They  appear  to  have  been  agricultural  and  civiUsed, 
and  to  have  settled  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  along  the  coast. 
During  this  period,  the  arms  and  cutting  implements  were  of 
bronze  (an  ^loy  of  copper  and  tin),  and,  in  some  instances,  of 
pure  copper.  The  ornaments  were  cast,  for  the  most  part^ 
of  bronze  or  gold  ;  iron  and  silver  were  almost  unknown. 

3.  Age  of  iron.  Arms  and  weapons  of  iron  :  ornaments 
still  continued  to  be  of  bronze  and  gold.  Silver  became 
more  common. 
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This  last  period  must  have  immediateiy  preceded  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest  of  Ireland.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  was  a  close  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  Denmark 
at  that  time,  both  of  a  predatory  and  firiendly  character.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  may  be  adduced  that  Scandinavia,  Iceland, 
and  the  Faeroe  Islands  owed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
to  Irish  monks.  A  considerable  part  of  the  east  of  Ireland 
was  colonised  by  the  Norsemen.  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
Wexford,  were  inhabited  by  them.  They  had  their  bishops, 
and  they  first  introduced  a  national  coinage  into  Ireland. 

This  summary  of  results  arrived  at  in  the  minds  of  tiie 
Northern  philosophers,  after  long  and  patient  deduction  (in 
which  I  beg  to  disclaim  the  least  pretMision  to  originahty), 
is  most  lucidly  illustrated  by  tiie  valuable  collection  of 
specimens  and  casts  lately  presented  to  the  Kbyal  Irish 
Academy  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Copenhagen. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  everything  found  at  Lagore 
belonged  to  the  iron  age.  It  is,  however,  a  nice  question  to 
determine  whether  it  was  a  real  Danish  entombment  or  not. 
From  the  rare  occurrence  of  such  a  one — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  other  similar  instance — it  could  not  have  belonged  to 
a  people  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Tet 
several  circumstances  militate  against  its  being  Danish. 
The  situation  is  rather  too  distant  from  the  coast.  In  a 
Danish  rath  one  would  have  expected  to  find  some  amber 
ornaments  :  on  none  of  the  articles  is  there  any  imitation  of 
ships  or  galleys,  or  inscription  either  in  Norse  or  Runic 
characters.  The  swords,  also,  appear  to  me  to  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  undoubted  Danish  origin.  The  one  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  the  name  of 
the  owner  on  the  hilt,  and  also  the  three  presented  by  the 
Northern  antiquaries,  have  all  a  peculiar  knob  at  the  end  of 
the  hilt,  which  is  said  to  be  characteristic.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  those  found  at  Lagore,  which  appear  to  have  had 
wooden  hilts,  of  which  we  have  no  remains.  The  enamel, 
also,  contained  in  one  of  the  ornaments,  is  pronounced, 
1^  good  judges  in  these  matters,  to  be  of  the  true  opws 
Hihemicum,  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  Lagore  was  occupied  by  some  half-cast 
race,  who,  without  abandoning  all  the  habits  of  their  Danish 
fore&thers,  had,  probably,  allied  themselves  to  the  Celtic 
aborigines,  and  adopted  many  of  their  usages  and  customs. 
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In  many  of  our  colonies,  auch  a  state  of  things  at  present 
exists  ;  and  in  the  more  fierce  and  uQcivilised  ages  of  the 
world,  instances  of  individual  communities  of  this  kind  must 
have  been  by  no  means  rare. 

JAMES  TALBOT. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  ROMAN  SEPULCHRE  AT  GELDESTONE,  NORFOLK. 
BY  JAMES  YATES,  ESQ.,  FJI.S. 

This  sepulchre  was  disooTered  on  the  21st  of  February  last, 
at  Greldestone,  Norfolk,  near  Beccles,  on  the  estate  of  John 
Kerrich,  Esq.,  of  Groldestone  Hall.^  Two  labom^rs  in  the 
employ  of  Henry  G.  Dowson,  Esq.,  who  rents  the  land,  were 
digging  a  trench  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  when  they  most 
unexpectedly  broke  o£f  the  top  of  a  large  glass  Tcssel,  and  the 
appearances  hereafter  to  be  described  presented  themselves. 

The  spot  is  very  near  the  present  course  of  the  Waveney, 
where  the  land  rises  gradually  above  the  river.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  peat,  under  which  is  sand,  and  then  blue 
day.  An  oak  board,  2  inches  thick  at  the 
thickest  part,  and  rudely  shaped  by  the  adze, 
lay  upon  the  clay,  four  or  five  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  The  size  of  this  board  is  31  inches 
by  14,  but  it  is  not  exactly  quadrangular. 
jEiough  mis-shapen  oak  boards,  about  7  inches 
high,  were  placed  round  it  on  edge,  so  as  to 
inclose  the  space.  On  the  centre  of  the  board 
was  placed  the  glass  vessel,  which,  having  no 
other  protection  than  the  soil,  was  broken  by 
the  labourers,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  chalk-flints,  which  abound  in  the  gravel, 
no  stone  of  any  kind  is  found  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Planks  of  oak  were  consequently  the  most  durable  material 
that  could  be  obtained.  Indeed,  the  large  plank  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  sepulchre,  is  still  firm  and  strong. 
Those,  however,  which  were  used  for  the  sides,  are  very  much 
decayed.     They  are  in  fact  reduced  to  the  state  of  peat. 

'  Hie  Cunndtlee  would  bore  enpre«s  tkcilit;  and  eneouragament  in  preparing 

their  ■clorawledgmeiit  of  the  kindnesi  of  this  memoriBl  of  the   cniians   discoTery 

Ur.  Kanich,  who  readily  afforded  eTery  made  npon  his  ealatei Ed. 

VOL.   TI.  Q 
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Frecisel;  the  same  appearance  has  been  observed  In  the 
uppermost  extremities  of  oaken  piles  which  -were  used  to  sup- 
port the  foundation  of  a  Roman  house,  discovered  about  a 
year  ago  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  and  these  facta  seem  worth 
recording,  because  they  clearly  show,  that  the  lapse  of  1600 
years  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  hardest  oak  into  peat.  The 
decayed  portions  of  the  wood  found  in  the  Geldestone  sepul- 
chre are  penetrated  in  every  direction,  but  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  the  medullary  rays,  by  the  roots  of  the  grass 
and  reeds  which  grew  above  them. 

The  glass  vessel  is  a  diota,  nearly  12  inches  high.  It  was 
found  in  a  very  fractured  state,  but  by  carefiil  restoration  of 
the  broken  remains,  the  annexed  representation  has  been 
obtained,  sufficing  to  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  its  form  and 
proportions.  (See  cut.)  The  two  handles  are  broad  and  strong, 
and  are  joined  to  the  body  by  thick  bosses.  In  the  remark- 
able Roman  interment,  discovered  in  a  tumulus  at  Rougham, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  1843,  a  glass  ossorium,  with  two 
broad  reeded  handles,  was  found,  with  other  objects,  in  a  brick 
chamber  or  bustum.  This  vase,  of  pale  bluish-green  glass, 
measured  11  inches  in  height,  with  a  projecting  lip,  the  body 
was  nearly  spherical,  and  more  than  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
It  had  cont^ned  bones,  and  its  form  presents  much  general 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Geldestone  urn,  the  dimensions 
also  being  nearly  the  same,  but  the  neck  is  much  wider,  and 
the  handles  more  massive,  so  that  the  proportions  are  less 
graceful.^  In  an  adjoining  tumulus,  a  square  glass  ossorium 
was  found  at  the  same  time,  of  the  form  most  frequently  dis- 
covered both  in  England  and  France,  closely  resembling  those 
disinterred  from  the  Bartlow  Hills,  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  Mr. 
Gage  Rokewode.'  In  a  stone  sepulchral  chest  also,  at  South- 
fleet,  Kent,  two  cinerary  glass  urns  were  found  in  1802,  one 
of  them  without  handles,  the  other  being  a  diola,  of  similar 
form  to  that  discovered  at  Geldestone,  but  of  less  elegant 
outhne,  the  neck  short;  the  height  of  this  um  was  15 
inches.^    So  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam,^  no  other  glass 

'  An  intereetiog  ttceonDt  a!  thin  di«-  Husenm  ;  to  8ome,  which  were  found  M 

caverfwaapablishedbj'ttieRav.Professoi'  Little  Linton,  CiunbHdgesbire,  ud  whidi 

Henglow,  and  "  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  are  at  preeenC  in  the  library  of  Clare  Hall, 

SufTolli  Hcnpital,"  1B43.  in  Cambridge  ;  to  thou  described  in  the 

'  Archaeologin,  voL  xxvi.,  pi,  xpxxii.;  Archaeologia,  vol.  x.,  pp.  131,  S4fi  ;  toL 

ToL  XKTil,  p.  3.  xii.,  p.  9S  ;  voL  xxvi.,  p.  300  ;  and  to  that 

<  Arcbaeologia,  ToL  xiv.,  p.  231..  found  at  Caerleon,  and   rmresented  in 

>  I  refer  to  the  eollectira  in  the  Britiib  Lee'a  "  Roman  Aniaqniciefl  of  Caeiiaon." 
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vase,  used  for  burial,  has  been  found  in  this  country,  which 
precisely  resembles  iJie  present  specimen,  approac5iing,  as 
it  does,  pretty  nearly  to  the  form  and  size  of  tiie  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  though  of  course  not  to  be  compared  with 
it  in  workmanship,  fineness,  and  beauty.  The  vase,  found  at 
Geldestone,  is  entirely  without  ornament.  It  has  a  flange 
at  top  and  bottom,  made  by  the  glass-blower  while  the  glass 
was  soft.  It  appears  that  no  tool  has  been  attached  to  the 
bottom,  but  that,  after  the  artificer  had  blown  the  glass  into 
a  kind  of  oval,  he  pushed  its  lower  extremity  inwards,  at 
the  same  time  producing  an  expansion  of  the  circumference 
outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  very  excellent  foot  for  the  vessel 
to  stand  upon.  With  equal  dexterity  he  has  turned  the  lip 
outwards,  so  as  to  produce  the  corresponding  flange  at  the 
top.°  I  could  not  ascertain  that  the  vessel  had  any  lid. 
When  I  first  saw  some  of  the  fragments,  they  appeared  to  me 
.  so  fresh,  that  I  doubted  whether  the  vessel  was  Roman.  I 
did  not  perceive  the  slightest  appearance  of  corrosion.  Never- 
theless, the  form  and  colour  were  exactly  those  with  which  I 
was  familiar  as  characteristic  of  Roman  gla^.  In  illustration 
of  this  pecuUarity,  I  may  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  his  description  of  an  um  which  was  found, 
A.D.  1 794,  at  Ashby  Puerorum,  in  Lincolnshire  {Archaeologia, 
vol.  SII.,  p.  QG)  : — 

"  The  urn  is  made  of  strong  glass,  well-manufactured, 
greenish,  but  not  more  so  than  green  window-glass  usually 
is :  when  found,  it  was  perfect  in  all  respects,  and  had  not 
suffered  any  of  that  decay,  which  generally  renders  the 
surface  of  Roman  glass  of  a  pearly  or  opaline  hue ;  for  the 
surface  was  as  smooth  and  as  firm  as  if  it  had  newly  come 
from  the  fire," 

The  Geldestone  urn  contained  the  remains  of  the  burnt 
bones  of  a  child  apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  old.  I  shall  hereafter  produce  the  evidence,  which,  I 
think,  proves  them  to  have  been  the  ashes  of  a  Uttle  boy. 
Those  remains  which  I  particularly  distinguished,  were  por- 
tions of  the  cranium  showing  t^e  sutures,  of  the  pelvis,  the 
ulna  or  femur,  and  some  of  the  ribs.  These  bones  had 
evidently  been  calcined  by  fire,  being  ftdl  of  minute  cracks, 

'  The  dimeneions  of  this  vase  ore,  is  the  neck  and  the  bandies  is  iomewhst 

followB :  Height,  lit  in.;  diameter  at  Uia  nneqaal,     A    cinenfy   gUn   diota,   very 

l&rgest  part,  9  in. ;  diameter  of  the  mouth,  nmilar  in  form,  diecovered  in  a  Roman 

5^  in.;  diameter  of  neek,  3  in.;  diameter  tomb  near  Wiesbaden,  ii  preserved  in  the 

of  the  base,  1}  in.     The  space  between  Mueeum  at  that  town. 
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They  were  dry,  and  geDerally  white ;    but,  in  some  parts, 
where  there  had  been  marrow,  they  had  a  tinge  of  hhxk. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  um,  under  the  bones,  lay  a  Roman 
second  brass  coin,  which,  according  to  the  andent  custom, 
had  probably  been  placed  under  the  tongue  of  the  child  before 
cremation,  to  pay  for  the  ferry  over  the  Styx.  It  bears  the 
head  of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  the 
former  part  of  tJie  following  legend,  which  appears  on  coins  of 
the  same  type,— SABINA  AUGUSTA  HADRIANI  AUG. 
P  P.  On  the  reverse,  is  the  figure  of  Vesta,  seated  on  a  throne, 
with  a  veil  upon  her  head,  which  falls  dovra  over  her  shoulders ; 
holding  a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  Palladium  in  her 
left,  with  the  letters  S.  C.  underneath. 

The  um  ^so  contained  the  fragment  of  an  ornament 
made  of  thin  bronze  plate,  gilt,  a  figure  of  which,  of  the  size 
of  the  original,  is  here  given. 
This  appears  to  me  to  have  . 
been  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulla,  which  was  worn  up  to  a 
certain  &^e  by  the  son  of  a 
Roman  of  rank  and  distinction. 
The  mode  of  wearing  it  sus- 
pended upon  the  boy's  breast 
is  shown  on  numerous  busts, 
bas-rcliel^,  and  other  ancient 
monuments.    (See  Spon,  Misc. 
Enid.  Ant.,  p.  299 ;    Middleton,  Ant.  Erud.  Mon.,  p.  22, 
Tab.  III.,  fig.  2  ;  Ficoroni,  BoUa  d'Oro,  &c.) 

It  was  called  Bulla,  as  is  stated  by  the  old  lexicographer 
Papias,  because  it  was  like  a  bubble  floating  on  the  surface 
of  water.  In  this  simple  form  it  is  represented  on  many 
ancient  monuments.  But  it  was  afterwards  ornamented  in 
various  ways,  and  generally  by  an  addition  in  some  degree 
resembling  a  hinge,  and  formed  with  a  groove  along  the  top 
for  the  reception  of  the  wire  or  cord,  by  which  it  was  hung 
round  the  neck  of  the  child.  This  is  the  part  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Geldestone  um,  and  our  specimen 
shows  the  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  wire  or  cord,  as 
well  as  the  holes  by  which  this  portion  was  rivetted  to  the 
bidla,  properly  so  called. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject  I 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  buUie,  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time. 
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Picoroni  gives  the  figure  of  one,  in  which  the  part  added  for 
the  purpose  of  suspension  is  very  simple,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  small  short  pipe,  through  which  the  cord  passes. 
Another,  much  more  complete  and  of  gold,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  A  representation  of  it,  the  size  of  the  original,  is 
here  given.'  A  much  lai^er  and 
finer  one  belonged  to  the  Chigi 
Museum  at  Rome.  The  name 
CATVLVS  is  engraved  upon  it, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  wearer.  This  is  pub- 
lished by  Causeus  in  his  treatise 
Be  Vasts,  Buliis,  &c  {tab.  vi.), 
■which  is  reprinted  in  Grsevii  TXe-  , 
saurus,  torn,  xii.,  p.  958.  But 
that  which  throws  ^e  most  light  ' 
upon  the  Qeldestoae  specimen, 
coming  nearest  to  it  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  one  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given.^  Some  GonmBi 
labourers,  employed  in  searching  for 
antiquities  at  a  place  near  Rome,  discovered  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus, containing  an  urn  of  oriental  alabaster.  In  the  urn 
were  burnt  bones,  and  among  them  was  found  the  golden 
bulla,  a  figure  of  which  is  published  both  by  Ficoroni  and 
by  Middleton.  Ficoroni  purchased  the  bulla,  and  soon  after- 
wards sold  it  to  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  who  showed  it  to 
Montfeucon,  at  Paris,  and  then  brought  it  to  England.  Pro- 
bably this  fine  relic  is  in  England  at  the  present  time,  but 
in  whose  possession  I  cannot  telL 

Besides  the  glass  vessel,  the  labourers  found  on  other  parts 
of  the  board  a  flat  earthenware  cup,  with  a  hd  of  the  same 
material,  and  two  or  three  potsherds.  It  appeared  that  the 
sepulchre  had  never  before  been  disturbed.  It  was  covered 
with  sand ;  and  over  the  sand  was  peat,  as  already  men- 
tioned, with  grass  and  reeds,  the  roots  of  which  penetrated 
in  all  directions  through  the  contents  of  the  urn,  and  the 
soft  decayed  planks  forming  the  sides  of  the  inclosure. 

LiuDiftDALE  House,  Hiohoiti,  J.  Y. 

March  2nit,  1849. 

in  which  it  wai  given.  Art.  Bull&. — Ed. 

'  Ficoroni,  La  Bolia  d'oro  de'  FiOKtidU 
iioMiRommL    Roma,  1732.    Middletlai, 


maike  nae  of  tfaii 
illnBtntioD,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Publishers  of  Dr.  Smith's  -mliiable  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqaities," 
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MEMOiK  ON  REMAINS  OF  THE  ANGLO-ROMAN  AGE,  AT  WEY- 
COCK,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  LADKENCEWALTHAM, BERKSHIRE; 
AND  ON  THE  EXCAVATIONS  THERE  MADE  IN  1847,  BY 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  HON.  RICHARD  C.  NEVILLE,  F5.A. 

A  REPORT  of  the  foimdatioDS  discovered  at  Weycock  -will 
be  best  iatroduced  by  a  few  remarks  as  to  its  locality,  which, 
combined  with  a  record  of  the  antiquities  brought  to  light  in 
the  neighbourhood,  may  afford  some  clue  to  the  origin  and 
date  of  the  structure,  supposed  to  have  been  a  fort  or  tower, 
and  perhaps  point  out  the  people  to  whom  it  should  be 
ascribed.  Waltham  Saint  Laurence  is  five  miles  south-west 
of  Maidenhead,  and  ten  miles  west  of  Windsor ;  it  forms  a 
portion  of  the  Hundred  of  Wargrave,  which  waa  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  to  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  from  whom  it  descended 
with  the  Billingbeare  estates  to  Lord  Braybrooke,  the  present 


The  field  called  Weycock,  in  which  Roman  remains  have 
been  frequently  discovered,  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  is 
situated  near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Laurence  Waltham. 

That  this  spot  contained  the  foundations  of  some  building 
had  been  matter  of  notoriety,  ever  since  the  time  of  Camden, 
who,  speaking  of  Sunning,  states,  in  his  Britannia,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 70,  "  not  far  off  stands  Laurence  Waltham,  where  the 
foundations  of  an  old  fort  are  to  be  seen,  and  Roman  coins 
are  often  dug  up." 

Heame,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  "Leland's  Itinerary," 
alluding  to  Roman  remains  in  the  parish  of  White  Waltham, 
his  native  place,  remarks,  that  "  the  broken  tiles,  scattered  up 
and  down  the  ground  in  no  small  quantity,  are  hke  those  in 
Weycock,  (in  the  parish  of  Laurence  Waltiiam,)  about  a  mile 
westward.'  Furiiier,  also,  "  Weycock  was  without  doubt," 
speaking  of  supposed  Roman  works  at  other  places, — "  such  a 
work  (and  perhaps  was  once  in  Antoninus)  there  having  been, 
as  there  are  now  continually,  great  numbers  of  coyns  plough'd 
up  by  the  husbandmen  to  confirm  it ;  and  'twas  from  this  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Camden  has  said,  thaA  'twas  a  Roman  fort."  ' 

<  LeUod's  Ilin.  bj-Heinie,vol,l,Pref.,p.  K. 
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Agfun,  m  his  "  Letter  on  Antiquities  between  Windsor  and 
Oxford," '  appended  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  edition  of 
"  Lehind's  Itinerary,"  Hearne  enlarges  more  particularly  on  the 
subject : — "Leaving  Shottesbroke,  about  half  a  mile  on  this  Bide 
you  stopped  at  a  village  call'd  Laurence  Waltbam,  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Hurley.  Here  you  told  me 
you  were  ehew'd  several  coyns  of  the  Lower  Emperors,  found 
in  an  adjacent  field,  which  you  took  the  more  notice  of,  because 
Mr.  Camden  tells  us  that  in  that  field  was  a  Koman  Fort,  as 
he  gather'd  from  the  coyns  frequently  found  by  the  husband- 
men. I  have  been  shew'd  divers  of  these  coyns,  and  I  was 
once  of  opinion,  that  'twas  built  about  the  timeof  Constantius 
the  Younger,  but  I  have  since  chang'd  that  opinion,  and  I 
now  believe  'twas  founded  many  years  before.  I  have,  amoogst 
other  coyns,  seen  one  that  was  dug  up  here  of  Claudius 
Gothicus."  Whence  he  argues,  that  "  this  Roman  castle  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition  ailer  the  year  cclxx.,  and  perhaps  it 
might  continue  so  till  very  near  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons. 
'Tis  not  unlikely  but  that  it  had  a  great  dependance  upon 
Silchester  in  Hampshire,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
it,  and  had  a  very  considerable  command  over  this  part  of 
the  island,  being  a  very  large  place,  &c.  But  omitting  this, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  conjecture,  'tis  certain,  from  the 
vast  number  of  old  bricks  and  other  ruines,  that  this  fort  in 
the  parish  of  Ijaurence  Waltham  was  of  considerable  extent, 
and  of  no  small  strength.  The  field  in  which  it  stood  is  now 
call'd  Weycock,  which  tho'  in  the  first  draught  of  this  letter," 
(in  1 708)  "  I  thought  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the 
Saxon  word  Wig-stow,  i.e.,  a  place  of  incamping,  or  a  fort, 
yet  I  have  since  that  time  altered  my  opinion,  as  I  have  noted 
in  my  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Leland's  Itine- 
rary." ^  The  supposition  of  Hearne,  that  Weycock  was 
occupied  towards  die  time  of  Saxon  invasion,  would  seem 
to  he  most  probable,  and  indeed,  judging  from  the  character 
of  the  remains,  the  fortress  may  possibly  have  been  occu- 
pied at  that  epoch,  usually  designated  the  "  transition 
period."  But  whatever  the  precise  date  of  the  building,  it 
certainly  gave  a  name  to  the  locality,  that  particular  portion 
of  common  land  covered  by  the  foundations,  being  called, 
previously  to  its  enclosure,  "  Castle  Acre,"  an  appellation  the 
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more  remarkable,  aa  it  occurs  in  other  parts  of  England, 
where  ancient  remans  are  to  be  met  with,  such  as  Castle 
Acre,  in  Norfolk.  In  reference  to  the  signification  of  this 
term,  especially  with  regard  to  the  pr^ent  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  by  Heame,  may  not  be  considered  out  of 
place.  They  are  extracted  from  his  glossary  appended  to 
"  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,"  under  the  word  "  akres."  * 

He  obserYes  that  the  word  "  akre  "  had  formerly  a  more 
extended  sense,  denoting  a  field,  according  to  its  Ss^on  deri- 
vation (Acere,  ager,  campus)  and  not  merely  that  small 
quantity  of  land,  now  termed  an  acre, 

"  From  this  extensive  signification  of  the  word  in  old 
time,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  whereas  in  some  places, 
where  there  have  been  undoubtedly  Roman  works,  the  com- 
mon people,  as  well  aa  others,  make  use  of  Castle  Acre,  to 
distinguish  such  a  piece  of  ground  where  they  have  been, 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  restrain  that  term  to  our  modem 
narrow  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  look  upon  it  to  be  meant 
in  the  old  sense,  so  aa  to  denote  an  intire  field.  So  whereas 
by  Castle  Acre  in  Weycock  Field,  in  the  parish  of  Laurence 
Waltham,  near  Maidenhead  in  Berks,  the  country  people  com- 
monly understand  no  more  ground  than  what  is  now  generally 
known  by  the  term  acre,  I  rather  think  that  'tis  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  whole  field,  at  least  of  a  great  many  of  our  com- 
mon acres,  and  that  the  building  there  was  very  large ;  a 
thing  which  the  great  number  of  antiquities  found  in  the  field 
proves  very  plainly  :  in  reference  to  which  I  shall  here  tran- 
scribe what  I  have  put  down  in  one  of  my  MSS.'  a  few  years 
since,  when  in  my  walk  I  lay  at  Hare-hatch,  and  the  next 
day  went  through  this  field,  as  I  have  upon  occasion  done 
several  times. — 'April  1,  1719.  From  Hare-hatch  I  walk'd 
to  Shottesbrooke,  and  pass'd  through  a  great  field  (in  the 
parish  of  Laurence  Waltham)  called  Weycock.  One  part  of 
this  field  is  call'd  Castle  Acre.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
there  was  a  large  caatle  there.  Indeed  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt  but  in  this  field  there  waa  once  a  very  considerable 
fort,  and  several  buildings  besides.  The  ground  call'd  Castle 
Acre  is  higher  than  the  rest.  Abundance  of  Koman  money 
hath  been  found  in  this  field  of  Weycock.  I  discovered 
in  many  places  of  it  fi-agments  of  Roman  bricks.  I  met 
with  two  or  three  workmen,  with  whom  I  talk'd  about  this 
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field,  particularly  about  the  coyns  found  in  it.  There  was 
a  youth  with  them,  who  told  me  that  a  great  many  httle 
pieces  of  money  had  been  plough'd  up  in  this  field,  and  a 
many  pretty  things  (says  he)  besides.  I  ask'd  him  where 
any  of  them  might  be  seen ;  he  said  at  Mr.  Nevill's  of 
Billingbeare.  I  am  a^t  to  tlunk  that  some  of  the  pretty 
things  he  mention'd  might  be  tessellse  of  some  ILoman  pave- 
ment. My  great  friend,  Francis  Cherry,  Esq.,  had  many 
coyns  found  in  this  field,  one  of  which  was  a  silrer  one  of 
Amyntas,  and  this  I  have  published  in  Leland's  Itinerary.' "  ' 

Thus  then,  it  appears,  that  while  Castle  Acre  is  applied 
solely  to  the  portion  of  ground  containing  the  remains,  the 
name  of  Weycock  comprehends  the  whole  field,  and  as  the 
former  word  is  evidenUy  derived  from  the  foundations  there 
deposited,  we  must  next  explain  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
appellation.  According  to  Heame  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
Saxon  "  Waeg  Coppe,"  the  "  road  on  the  hills,"  which  he 
considers  a  more  probable  derivation  than  his  first  conjec- 
ture, that  it  might  be  taken  from  "  Wig-stow,"  a  place  of 
encampment  or  fort ;  the  former  certainly  appears  to  be 
a  more  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  term,  and  in  ac- 
cordance, as  Heame  remarlcs,  with  the  natural  position  of 
the  site.' 

A  few  additional  particulars  may  be  gleaned  £com  the 
Berkshire  collections,  and  answers  to  queries  regarding  the 
parochial  history  of  that  county,  circulated  by  Mr.  E.  Rowe 
Mores,  in  1737,  and  preserved  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Topographica.  The  following  notes  given  in 
that  valuable  work  may  be  cited,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  stated.  "  Waltham  St.  Laurence. — There  was 
a  considerable  Roman  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place.  It  stood  in  a  field  called  Weycock  Highroad.  This 
is  a  very  spacious  common  field,  appearing  to  contain  about 
150  acres.  It  is  entirely  open  and  free  from  trees.  The 
fortress  was  built  on  the  highest  part  of  it,  where  there  is 
a  pretty  large  piece  of  very  level  ground,  and  a  very  deUght- 
fiil  spot,  commanding  a  distant  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  and 
a  large  extent  of  country  towards  the  east,  south  and  south- 
west.    The  site  of  the  fortress  goes  at  this  day  by  the  name 

*  See  two  Tepreaentatioiu  of  thin  ooin  in  the  Memoirs,  Above  dted  ;  and  his  eor- 

dog  np  U  Wejooek,  LeUnd's  Itin.,  voL  r.,  reetions  in  Lelud's  Itin.,  toL  L,  p.  xiL; 

p.  157,  edit  1769,  vol.  v.,  p.  15*. 

^  See  Hnme'a  "  Letter,"  ai  flrat  given 
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of  Casile-acre.  I  was  told  by  eeveral  of  the  labourers,  that 
BTory  year,  when  they  plough  this  spot,  it  is  usual  to  turn 
up  several  pieces  of  old  coin,  chiefly  copper,  and  of  that 
mixed  metal  known  by  the  name  of  Corinthian  brass.  Some 
pieces  of  gold  have  likewise  been  found.  One  of  these 
honest  countrymen  told  me  that  some  pieces  had  a  great 
deal  of  reading  upon  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
medals  were  deposited  here  as  well  as  coin.  A  gold  chain 
was  likewise  found,  which  the  discoverer  sold  to  a  black- 
smith of  Reading.  Many  of  the  coins  were  collected  for  the 
present  Mr.  Vansittart's  father,  and  for  another  gentlemau, 
a  lover  of  virt&,  whose  name  I  have  forgot.  These  plough- 
men generally  give  them  to  their  children  for  playthings. 
They  report  that  the  highway  to  London  formerly  lay  across 
this  field,  whence  probably  the  name  of  High-rood^  or 
Highroad."' 

AU  these  facts,  combined  with  the  assurance  that  these  in- 
teresting remains  were  still  in  statu  quo  underground,  induced 
me  to  investigate  them  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  1847.  The  building  occupied  nearly  a  month  in 
excavation,  by  two  labourers,  and  when  completely  cleared, 
there  was  exposed  to  view  a  perfect  octagon,  enclosing 
another  smaller,  and  of  the  same  shape.  My  kind  friend, 
Mr.  Buckler,  inspected  the  whole,  and  has  been  so  good  as 
to  furnish  me  with  remarks  upon  it,  and  the  dimensions,  as 
well  aa  a  ground-plan  firom  his  careful  pencil :  I  am  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  subjoin  them,  on  so  good  an  arehi- 
tectural  authority.'  (See  the  accompanying  plan  and  sec- 
tions.) 

Mr.  Buckler  observes,  "  It  does  not  appear,  from  what  I 
have  found,  that  the  walls  were  bonded  with  brick-work."* 
He  giv^  the  following  dimensions  :  — "  Height  of  walls, 
8  feet ;  thickness,  3  feet  6  inches  ;  distance  apart,  10  feet 
4  inches ;  diameter  of  inner  octagon,  including  thick- 
ness of  walls,  35  feet  11  inches;  extreme  diameter,  63  feet 

'  Arfimole,il«>,nul[es  Weyeockiignif;  Ihanki  to  the  nal>l«  poaaearar  of  this  mn- 

tfM  Itish-rokd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  431.  eient  nte  for  the  Ubentlitj  whidi  bu  thus 

'  Biblioth.  TopogT.  Brit,  vol  iv.,  p.  135.  entbied  them  to  1&;  before  Ihe  memben 

'  The  Society  ia  indebted  to  the  kind-  of  the  Institute  these  memomla  of  h  rerj 

neu  of  Lord  Braybrooke  for  the  accom-  nngular  stn]i;l«ni.-_ED. 
panyiDg    llluBtntioni,    repreaentmg   the  '  The  two  oouraea,  vtiich  id  the  aimexed 

groiuid-plan,  with  »  aeclion  of  the  entire  woodcut  haie  the  appearance  of  wall-tilea 

remains,  aa  also  of  a  portioD  of  the  fonnda-  or  boDding-bricka  at  the  onter  face  of  the 

Haa   walls,  showing    tlksir   comtruction.  work,  were  formed,  as  it  is  stated,  of  thin 

The  Committee  draire  to  expreas  their  alaba  of  sbHie. 
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7  inches ;  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  church  of  Waltham 
St.  Laureace.  The  walla  hare  do  extra  breadth  for  foun- 
dations ;  soil,  sand  and  loam ;  walls,  10  inches  below  the 
Bur&ce ;  ground  in  this  direction,  north-west,  ascends  gra- 
dually &om  the  village ;  view  from  the  ruins,  towards  the 
south,  open  and  extensive,  walls  composed  of  flint  not 
sorted,  and  laid  in  regular  courses,  as  at  Hadstock,  but 
heaped  together  promiscuously,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  mortar ;  these  are  the  foundation  walls  of  the  building, 
and  were  always  deeply  buried  in  the  ground.  Many  frag- 
ments of  Roman  brick  have  been  dug  up  during  the  opera- 
tions.    Flanged  bricks  among  the  number." 

In  addition  to  these  Huramary  remarks  by  Mr.  Buckler, 
little  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  this  building  ;  it  only  remains  therefore  to  add  a  list 
of  the  various  articles  discovered  from  time  to  time  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Like  all  similar  spots,  this  site  appears  to  have  abotmded 
in  coins,  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  signs  of  Roman  habitation, 
but  of  these  scarcely  any  record  is  now  attainable,  and  to 
the  great  number  of  rehcs  carried  away  at  intervals,  pre- 
vious to  the  investigation,  must  be  attributed  the  extreme 
paucity  of  curiosities  produced  on  that  occasion. 

Thus,  of  coins  but  three  or  four  of  Constantino  were 
eUcited,  and  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, though  remains  of  amphorae  and  culinary  v^sels  were 
amongst  the  articles  previously  alluded  to,  as  removed  from 
this  spot  Pieces  of  tile  and  brick  were  found  in  abundance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
edifice  yielded  the  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  its  original 
builders.  The  Rev.  Edwin  Parker  has  most  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  all  the  information  that  could  be  collected 
with  regard  to  Weycock  and  the  rehquise  discovered  there  at 
various  times,  as  well  as  an  account  subjoined  of  skeletons 
exhumed  some  years  since  :  he  has  also  presented  to  my 
museum  every  t^ng  (whether  coins  or  other  antiques)  that 
could  be  obtained  in  the  neighbomrhood,  as  having  once 
belonged  to  Weycock.  They  include  a  silver  denarius  of 
Honorius:  Rev.,  Rome  standing;  Leg.,  tictobia  bomanobum. 
A  denarius  of  the  Antonia  Family:  Obv.,  a  Galley;  Rev.,  an 
Eagle  between  two  Standards;  Leg.,  leqio  vii.  A  third 
brass  coin  of  Carausius :   Obv.,   Three  heads   (Carausius, 
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Maximian,  and  Diodetian);  Leg.,  caeatsids  kt  pbatbes  sui; 

Rev.,  Peace,  to  S..,  standing  with  olive  branch  and  hasta  pura ; 

Leg.,  pax  avooo.  In  the  field,  S.  P.  and  C.  in  the  exergue.* 
To  theee  may  be  added 
many  others  in  brass,  pre- 
senting nothing  worthy  of 
mention,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  coins  of  the  Con- 
stantine  family,  Claudius 
Gothicus,  Tetricus ;  many 

Cota  Of  C™«1».  (™=d  t  W.jc«k.  ^^^  (.jjg  j^^^  ■gj.^jg  ^^^^ 

and  a  second  brass  of  Nero  ;  two  or  three  of  Faustina  Senior, 
and  a  Julia  Domna.     In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Parker  men- 
tions having  seen,  in  the  course  of  hia  residence  in  the  parish, 
"  fair  impressions  of  Domitian,  Antoninus,  Verus,  Aurelianus, 
and  Maxentius/'  and  that  he  has  "  handled  hundreds  of  brass 
and  copper  coins  of  a  large  size,  of  which  the  impressions 
were  entirely   defaced."     One  coin,   however,   brought  to 
light  during  my  investigation,  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
require  a  particular  description,  and  may  assist  in  establish- 
ing a  date  for  the  occupation  of  the  tower ;  this  is  a  base 
silver  Sceatta,  lying  amongst  the  foundations,  and  unfortu- 
nately shattered  by  a  blow  from 
a  pick,  but  the   surface   not 
otherwise  injured.    Mr.  Birch, 
of  the  British  Museum,  to  whom 
it  has  been  submitted,  remarks : 
"  This  specimen  is  of  value  in 
connnmng  many  in  om-  collec- 
tion of  the   transition   period,  viz.,  the  time   between  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  and  succession  of  the  Saxons."     It 
has  no  lettering,  but  simply  a  device  of  two  semi-Iunes  and 
lines,  with  pecuUar  curved  lines  on  the  other  side,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  wood-cut. 

Doubtless,  many  other  and  equally  valuable  coins  might 
be  traced,  as  formerly  buried  here,  which  are  now  deposited 
in  a  hoard  almc^t  as  unfathomable,  the  depths  of  private 
museums,  and  some  sold,  it  has  been  ascertained,  to  London 
dealers.    A  small  bronze  female  head,  ploughed  up  in  the 

'  A  repreeentatJon  of  tliia  mteresting  Histories  Britumics,"  i«ceDtl;  publisbed, 
c(un  haa  been  giTen,  from  &  Bpecimea  in  pi.  x.,  bnt  the  radiation  luually  seen  on 
the  BrilJih  Museum,  in  the  "  Montiments      ooins  of  CsmuiiiB  is  not  exprewed. 
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CasUe  Acre,  is  in  my  possession,  the  hair  carefully  designed ; 
it  is  hollow,  1^  inch  in  height,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  hare  been  used  as  a 
stilyard  weight.    (See  cut.   Size  of  orig.) 
But  the  most  important  discovery  re- 
cently made  at  this  spot,  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Parker  :  "In  the  spring  of  1837, 
the  excavators  engaged  in  making  a  deep 
cutting  for  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
when  they  had  reached  some  low  ground  Bnm»Hi«i  found  uwiycB*. 
on  the  east  side  of  Weycock  Field,  came 
suddenly  upon   upwards   of   thirty  human   skeletons,  and 
continued  to  find  them  through  the  distance  of  an  acre  of 
land.     These  I  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  broken  Umhs, 
skulls,  or  anything  indicative  of  their  having  been  slain  in 
battle,  could  be  detected;  but  in  no  instance  was  anything 
of  the  sort  apparent.     The  bones  were  a  few  inches  only 
below  the  surface,  resting  on  the  soUd  chalk,  which  had  never 
been  disturbed,  and  the  bodies  seemed  to  be  laid  in  some- 
thing hke  order,  the  limbs  stretched  out  straight,  and  inva- 
riably in  the  same  direction,  following  nearly  t£e  line  of  the 
excavation  east  and  west.     Most  of  the  skills  had  the  teeth 
entire,  and  firmly  imbedded  in  their  sockets.    A  lai^e  number 
were  exhibited  to  me,  as,  with  a  view  of  not  losing  the  chance 
of  any  curiosity,  I  encouraged  the  workmen  with  half-crowns 
to  bring  me  their  treasures ;  but,  as  irom  this  numerous 
deposit  of  skeletons,  my  yard  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  charnel-house,  and  the  plan  grew  expensive,  our 
intercourse  gradually  ceased,  and  the  bones  were  consigned 
to  the  churchyard.     No  doubt  this  was  the  place  of  sepulture 
attached  to  the  castle,  particularly  as  the  tower  (since  dis- 
covered) was  in  close  proximity  to  it.     There  was  also  a  tra- 
dition that  a  chapel  formerly  existed  on  this  spot,  and  that 
it  was  known  as  a  burial-place.     Further  to  the  south,  the 
labourers  broke  into  a  line  of  old  wells,  thereby  corroborating 
Ashmole's  statement  (Hist,  of  Berks,  vol.  i.),  '  that  there 
was  once  a  village  near  Weycock.'    They  were  regularly 
steened  with  flint  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet ;  they  measured 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth  :  no  ancient  objects 
were  found  in  them.     A  leaden  coffin  was  found  near  the 
wells,  which  they  broke  up,  and  sold  the  metal.    The  coffin 
was  said  to  have  contained  a  coin,  of  which  all  trace  was 
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lost,  and  a  brick,  on  which,  probably,  the  head  of  the  corpse 
r^ted  (?).  These  facts  cannot,  however,  be  vouched  for,  as, 
much  to  my  regret,  I  inissed  seeing  the  coffin.  The  railroad 
did  not  otherwise  prove  so  rich  in  its  results,  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  indeed,  its  direction  lay  too  much  south  of 
Weycock  for  such  to  be  the  case.  On  a  spot  nearer  to  the 
castle,  another  deposit,  to  the  number  of  forty  skeletons,  was 
found.  These  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  hole  with- 
out any  order ;  probably  they  were  the  remains  of  persons 
killed  in  some  of  the  numerous  skirmishes  which  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  Prince  Kupert  and  the  Cavaliers. 
They  lay  about  three  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in  the  chalk." 
With  regard  to  the  E,oman  line  of  wclla,  might  they  not 
have  been,  in  reality,  a  number  of  the  circular  pits  or  rubbish- 
holes  usually  so  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Eoman  dwellings 
or  stations,  as  at  Ewell  in  Surrey,  Cbesterford,  &c.,  and 
which  have,  of  late,  afforded  much  subject  for  speculation  to 
the  curious,  in  comparing  the  contents  of  such  places  of 
deposit  in  different  localities.  At  all  events,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  on  the  precise  date,  and  minor  pointe  ' 
relating  to  Weycock  or  Castle  Acre,  sufficient  evidence  cer- 
tainly exists  ttutt  the  building  erected  on  that  site  was  of 
Roman  origin,  and  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  founders 
and  their  successors  for  many  generations. 

R.  C.  NEVILLE. 

In  cottnexioD  wjtli  the  carioaa  remuns  described  bj  Mr.  Neville,  it  ia  scarcely 
necesKuy  to  remind  out  readen  of  the  octagonal  Pharot,  at  Dover,  attributed  to 
the  Roman  period,  and  the  remarkable  mocumeDt,  known  as  the  Turru  mama, 
at  Nismes,  likewise  of  octagonal  form,  bot  placed  upon  a  very  massive  aix-sided 
basement.  Seveml  other  octagonal  toweni  exist  in  France,  mch  as  that  of  Mont- 
bran,  near  Montignon,  in  Brittanj.  Mont&ocon  speaks  of  these  Ganlish  bnild' 
inga  as  of  high  antiquity,  observing  that  some  were  constracted  as  early  as  the 
times  of  CaJigola,  and  he  supposes  the  octagonal  form  to  have  been  in  accordance 
with  a  fashion  prevalent  in  Qaul.  (Ant.  Expl.,  tome  iv.,  Supp.,  pp.  130,  145.) 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  multangular  detached  structure  of  the  Roman 
period  has  been  noticed  in  England.  The  foundations  of  an  octagonal  building 
were  discovered,  in  161S,  by  Sir  William  Hicks,  Bart,  at  Oreat  Witcombe,  Qlon- 
ceatershire,  forming  a  chamber  connected  with  the  adjacent  boildings;  the 
dimensions  were  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  foandations  excavated  by 
Mr.  Neville,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  oct^n  being  aboat  26  feet  6  inches, 
and  tbethicknessof  the  walls  rather  more  than  I  feet.  See  a  Memoir  by  S.  Lysons, 
"  Archaeologia,"  voL  lix.,  p.  178. 

The  Rev.  E.  Parker,  Vicar  of  Waltham,  observes,  in  a  sobseqaent  communica- 
tion regarding  Weycock,  that  the  *'  Castle  Acre  "  appears  to  inclnde  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  portion  of  land  formerly  covered  by  onildingg,  as  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  crops,  in  bad  seasons,  clearly  showing  the  proximity  of  foandis- 
tions  beneath.    Theoccupienofthesitehaveatvarioiu  times  torn  op  foandations, 
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cemented  bo  stron^j  w  to  destroy  all  ordiuarr  tooli ;  and  all  the  Temami  thna 
diHCorered  tend  to  corroborate  loral  tradition  that  these  baildinga  were  raised  by 
the  Romana.  Mr.  Parker  reports  that  he  has  seen  thoneands  of  Roman  coins 
foand  there,  bat  two  only  which  seemed  Flemish.  The  foandalioDB  of  the  tower 
have  been  broken  op,  aa  &r  bb  practicable,  and  the  excavation  filled  in :  thia 
bnilding  Mr.  Parker  considers  to  nave  stood  on  the  soathem  side  of  the  work, 
and  to  bave  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  obserration.  It  must  have  commanded, 
if  the  stnictnre  were  of  consideraUe  elevation,  a  great  extent  of  couoliy,as  bt  aa 
Casar's  camp  and  other  distant  stations.  An  ancient  way  passed  near  it,  leading, 
probably,  from  London  throngh  Coin  Brook,  Feens  in  White  Waltham,  where 
Roman  remains  have  been  found,  and  towards  Readine  by  Streetly.  On  tiie 
north  aide  of  the  octagonal  building  appeared  a  break  in  Uie  fonnaation  wall, 
posdblj  where  the  access  to  the  staircase  from  the  castle  had  been  formed. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ANCIENT  TUMULAB  CEMETERY,  PROBABLY 
OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD,  AT  LAMEL-HILL,  NEAR 
YORK,  BY  JOHN  THURNAM,  M.D. 

(Otntaaud  Jhim  page  39.) 

The  sepulchral  mound  now  described  is  of  a  very  remark- 
able character,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  correspond 
with  any  of  the  numerous  tumuli  or  other  ancient  cemeteries 
which  have  hithertQ  been  examined.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  tumuli  of  this  country,  of  whatever  period  or  people, 
in  respect  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
interred  in  it.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  cemetery  rather  than  a 
barrow,  and  we  may  perhaps  properly  speak  of  it  as  a  tumidar 
cemetery.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  question  whether  it 
had  originally  a  tumular  character  at  all.  The  level,  how- 
ever, at  which  the  undisturbed  skeletons  were  found,  is  raised 
about  three  feet  above  the  surrounding  fields  ;  and,  from  the 
greater  slope  of  the  ground  in  that  direction,  the  skeletons 
on  the  south  Bide  have  an  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
The  presence  of  Ume  or  other  c^careous  matter  amongst  the 
day,  gravel,  and  stones,  below  the  entire  skeletons,  appears 
also  to  indicate  that  the  base  of  the  mound  is  artificial,  and 
that  the  tumulus  has  not  been  formed  merely  by  the  removal 
of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  fields  and  garden.  Down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  however,  gravel  has  been  obtained 
from  these  fields,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  part  of  the 
existing  elevation  of  Lamel-hiU  may  be  due  to  the  abstraction 
of  gravel  and  subsequent  levelling  round  the  base  of  the 
mound.  Whether  there  woto  not  originally  two  or  more 
distinct  tiers  of  interments,  of  which  all  but  tiie  lowest  have 
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been  disturbed,  must  remalD  doubt&l.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  cemetery  had  formerly  a  much  greater  super- 
ficial extent,  and  that  its  outskirts  were,  for  some  reason,  dug 
up  and  piled  on  the  central  part,  which  was  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed.  The  black  seam  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  described 
as  running  through  the  mound,  appears  to  indicate  what  has 
at  one  period  been  the  surface  of  this  cemetery.  If  we  reject 
as  improbable  the  conclusion  that  the  human  remains  interred 
were  originally  covered  by  no  greater  depth  of  earth  than 
that  which  now  intervenes  between  the  undisturbed  skeletons 
and  this  black  seam  (though  the  depth  is  not  greater  in  some 
Anglo-Saxon  tumuU  of  considerable  extent),  we  must  suppose 
that  the  superincumbent  soil  was  so  far  removed.  Fires 
would  at  least  appear  to  hare  been  made  on  this  level,  and  to 
have  left  behind  them  their  traces  in  the  form  of  a  eeam  of 
wood-ashes.  These  fires  may  possibly  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  beacons,  during  the  wars  between  the  Saxons 
and  Danes,  or  even  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Norman 
conquest.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  situation  is  one  well 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  That  they  were  fires  connected 
with  cremation  and  um-burial — thoi^h  at  first  sight  the 
most  probable  conclusion — appears  very  doubtfiil,  from  the 
circumstance  that  bone-ashes  do  not  seem  to  constitute  an 
essential  constituent  of  this  seam. 

Although,  then,  these  views  of  the  original  construction  of 
the  cemeteiy  at  Lamel-hill,  and  of  the  changes  which  have 
subsequently  been  made  in  it,  are  more  or  less  conjectural, 
they  appear  to  be  those  by  which  the  appearances  which 
have  been  described  are  most  satis&ctorily  explained. 

The  inquiry  remains  as  to  what  period  and  people  this 
cemetery  must  he  ascribed.  This  is  a  question  the  solution 
of  which  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  In  endeavouring 
to  determine  it,  there  are  several  pointa  which  require  our 
consideration.  And  the  first  of  these  which  I  will  mention, 
is  the  mode  of  interment.  We  find  in  Lamel-hill  the 
remains  of  a  cemetery  bearing  the  marks  of  unquestion- 
able antiquity,  in  which  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  nearly 
all  ages,  have  been  interred.  We  have,  I  befievo,  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  general  cemeteries,  of  such  a  description 
as  this  has  been,  were  used  by  any  tribe  of  the  early  Britons, 
who  appear  to  have  generdly  practised  the  more  isolated 
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form  of  barrov-buriaL  The  Komans,  again,  of  all  classes 
but  tiie  lowest,  had  their  separate  tomte  and  mausolea,  which, 
although  congregated  outside  their  cities,  were  as  separate  and 
distinct  in  themselves,  as  the  abodes  for  the  living  were  within 
the  walls.  Burning  the  body,  too,  was  a  conunon  practice  of 
the  Romans  of  all  classes,  including  even  the  poorer,  which 
ceased  only  with  the  general  adoption  of  Christianity. 

The  lowest  class  in  Kome  had  their  general  cemetery  on 
the  EsquiUne ;  such  also  have  been  discovered  in  this  coun- 
try ;  *  and  it  appears  not  improbable  that,  excepting  the  higher 
class,  the  Britons  themselves  under  the  Roman  sway  used 
common  cemeteries.  This  period  of  our  history  appears  at 
least  the  most  remote  to  wluch  this  cemetery  can  with  any 
probabihty  be  ascribed. 

From  the  absence  of  ornaments  and  weapons,  and  of  all 
implements  and  utensils  connected  with  heathen  superetitions, 
such  as  are  constantly  found  in  Roman  tombs  and  burial- 
places,  as  well  as  in  the  barrows  of  the  Pagan  Saxons,  and 
particularly  from  the  direction  in  which  the  bodies  were 
deposited  from  west  to  east,  I  think  we  may  fiirtber  infer 
that  those  who  were  here  interred  were  a  Christian  people. 

In  what  manner  the  early  British  Christians  deposited 
their  dead,  we  have  httle  or  no  evidence.^  It  is  probable  that 
in  part  the  old  methods  for  some  time  obtained,  and  that  sepa- 
rate Christian  cemeteries  were  not  until  still  later,  if  at  all, 
introduced  before  the  Saxon  period.  We  know,  however,  that 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed,  after  the  second  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  this  island  under  the  Saxons, 
before  burial-places  were  made  around  the  churches  within 
towns.  This  was  done  under  the  autiiority  of  Cuthbert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  742 ;  though,  perhaps,  in 
Northumbria,  not  until  a  somewhat  later  period.  During  this 
time,  the  more  healthful  practice  of  burying  the  dead  at  some 
ctisttuice  from  tiie  habitations  of  the  hving  prevailed ;  no 
interments  within  the  limits  of  towns  having  before  this  been 
allowed  by  the  Saxons,  any  more  than  they  previously  had 
been  by  the  Romans.     With  these  facts  before  us,  I  am  tiien 

'  See  deocrip^on  of  a  Roman  tuirwtum,  '  An  eariy  British  Chrialiaii  cenieteij 

>t   Litlingtan,  'Archawdogia,  vol.  xxvi,,  has,  it  is  thought,  been    discovered   at 

p.    366.     For  docriptions  ot  wiiat  also  Fytchle;,  In   NoTdiamptonfihira.   but  its 

»inwar  to  have  been  Rtnnan-BritiBh  gene-  character,  as  a  Briliih  eemeterj,  appeare 

i«l   eeasMenet,  ne    ArcbaMlogia,    toL  dontttlul.    Archaeolcvical  Joomal,  toI.  iii., 

xviii^  |).  421  ;  roL  xxn.,  pp,  KB,  46S  ;  p.l06;andJaaTikaloflhe  British  Archaeo- 

voL  ZKix.,  p.  217  ;  ToL  un.,  p.  313.  logical  Avociation,  vol.  n.,  p.  202. 
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incliaed  to  place  the  date  of  the  cemetery  at  Lamel-Ull 
between  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  second 
or  third  century  under  the  Romans,  and  the  establiahment 
of  ecclesiastical  cemeteries  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  century.  If  the  correctness  of  this  inference  be 
allowed,  we  may  now  inquire  whether  this  cemetery  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  early  Christians  of  the  Roman-British,  or  to 
those  of  the  Saxon,  period ; — wliether  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Eburacum  or  to  those  of  Eoforwic. 

Many  of  those  antiquarians  who  have  investigated  the 
tumuh  and  cemeteries  of  the  Romanised  Britons  and  Anglo- 
Saxons,  have,  with  great  probability,  concluded  that  the  old 
methods  of  interment,  more  or  less  modified,  were  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
The  habits  of  a  people  are  only  entirely  changed  with  the 
gradual  lapse  of  time.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  century,  many 
years  after  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  continental  Saxons, 
we  find  Charlemagne  publishing  an  edict,  in  which  he  orders 
their  dead  to  be  taken  to  the  cemeteries  of  the  church  and 
not  to  the  tumuh  of  the  Pagans."  Douglas,  who  investi- 
gated the  Saxon  tumuh  of  Kent  with  great  accuracy,  observes, 
"  that  many  of  the  relics  in  the  small  tumuli  might  incline 
an  antiquary  to  consider  them  with  an  eye  to  Pagan  cere- 
monies, particularly  when  vessels  have  been  found  in  them ; 
but  as  many  Christian  rites  were  founded  on  those  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  seem  to  be 
blended  with  each  other,  it  is  dif&cult  sometimes  to  say 
whether  the  people  inhumed  were  Christian  or  Pagan."*  I 
would  suggest  that  we  have  an  example,  to  some  extent,  of 
this  blending  of  Christian  and  Pagan  methods  of  burial  in  the 
cemetery  at  Lamel-hill.  The  probably  tumular  character  of 
the  burial-place  and  its  position  on  the  highest  ground  of  ike 
district,  savour,  perhaps,  rather  of  heathen  than  of  Christian 
views.  The  discovery,  too,  of  a  sepulchral  um,  tends  still 
more  to  this  conclusion. 

The  burial-places  of  the  Romans  and  Romanised  Britons 
are,  we  well  know,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  by  the  side,  of  the  roads  leading  from  their  cities  and 
stations  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  sometimes  too  hastily  con- 

I  « Jubemos  nt  coipon  QniBCiaiioniiii  *  NM>i»  Britutniea,  1793.    A>  legirdi 

Suumum  ad  eonuteris  eenloaic  deferuitnr  llie  tumuli  referred  to  bf  Doi^M,  it  will, 

et  IKHI  ad  tammlaa  Paganorum.'*     Char-  I  betiere,  be  ddw  jtenenllj  ulawed,  diat 

lemagne  alw  (orbade  the  praetioe  of  bum-  tbete  are  naUj  oC  Pagan  origin, 
ing  £e  djead  amiiiigit  hit  BtUDD  anl^ecta. 
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duded  that  the  tumuli  oo  eminences  near  the  sites  of  Roman 
roads  in  this  coimtry,  are  all  Roman,  or  have  been  con- 
structed over  the  bodies  of  British  chieitains  engaged  in  the 
Roman  service.  Lamel-hill  must  certainly  have  been  very 
near,  and  distinctly  visible  from,  the  Roman  road  between 
Eburacum  and  the  nearest  station  to  the  east — Derventio. 
Indeed,  as  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  with  great  probability,  con- 
dudes,  this  road  must  have  crossed  what  is  now  called  Hes- 
lington  field,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Roman  coffins 
were  found  a  few  years  ago.'  In  this  case,  the  road  woiJd 
probably  have  been  carried  along  the  north  side  of  the  ridge 
on  which  Lamel-hill  stands,  and  perhaps  between  the  existing 
roads  to  Hull  and  Heslington.  Such  a  conjectural  Roman  road 
is  laid  dovm  in  Mr.  Nevrton's  recent  map,  having  Heshngton 
Mount  (Siward  houe)  on  its  south  side.  The  position,  then, 
of  Lamel-hill,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  favourable  to  the  view, 
expressed  by  Brake,  that  it  is  a  Roman  tumulus.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  York  much  cannot  be  instated  on  the 
discovery  of  such  fragments  of  Roman  tile  and  pottery  as 
were  found  in  Lamel-hill,  more  particularly  as  ihej  were 
not  discovered  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  undisturbed 
skeletons.  The  presence  of  the  bones  of  Bos  longifrons,  in 
considerable  numbers,  seems  a  more  important  circumstance. 
Hitherto,  I  believe,  the  remains  of  this  animal  have  not  been 
found  with  antiquities  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Still  it  can  hardly  be 
thought  an  improbable  opinion,  that,  in  this  more  norUiem 
part  of  the  island,  the  species  may  have  lingered  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Saxons. 

Having,  then,  noticed  those  circumstances  which  are  favour- 
able to  the  view  of  Lamel-hill  being  a  cemetery  of  the  Roman- 
British  period,  let  us  examine  whether  other  particulars  ought 
equally  to  indine  us  to  this  opinion. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  skull,  and  the  condition  of  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  are  circumstances  from  which  we  may 
perhaps  look  for  some  aid  in  determining  the  question  before 
us.  Professors  Eschricht,  Nillson,  and  Retzius,  have  found 
a  remarkable  difiference  in  the  crania  from  the  tumuli  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  of  different  epochs,  and  which  they  have 
made  the  subject  of  observations  of  great  interest  to  ethno- 
logical science. 

In  the  very  numerous  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the 

1,1842,  p.  158. 
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examinatioD  of  Eoglish  tumuli,  we  must  regret  that  so  little 
attention  haa  been  paid  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  skull,  and 
in  general  to  the  characteristics  of  the  skeleton.  For  the 
most  part,  no  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  them,  or,  if 
alluded  to  at  all,  it  has  been  in  the  most  meagre  and  mi- 
satisfactory  manner,  England  is  perhaps  of  all  countries 
that  in  which  the  most  valuable  conclusions  might  be  deduced 
from  a  collection  of  crania,  such  as  Br.  Prichard  has  sug- 
gested should  be  formed  from  its  different  barrows."  It  is, 
no  doubt,  in  part,  the  consequence  of  this  neglect,  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  ethnological  science,  we  are  so  little  able, 
from  the  fonn  of  the  skull,  to  decide  as  to  the  race  to  which 
human  remains  found  in  the  tumuli  of  this  country  are  to 
be  attributed. 

Some  explanation  may  be  thought  due  for  dwelling  so 
much  at  length  on  a  subject  not  usually  recognised  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  archaeological  inquiry.  The  double  Hght, 
however,  which  this  inquiry, — which  falls  under  the  bead 
of  the  pal^etapkia  of  Dr.  Frichard, — is  calculated  to  tbrow 
upon  archaeology  and  ethnography,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  sufi&cient  apology  ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  examine 
whether,  in  the  instoace  before  us,  we  can  derive  any  aid 
from  the  forms  of  the  skulls,  towards  determining  the  race  to 
which  this  cemetery  is  to  be  attributed.  The  accompanying 
plate  of  crania'  shows,  as  haa  been  ah-eady  pointed  out, 
that  the  skulls  from  Lamel-hill  are  of  an  elongated,  rather 
than  round,  form ;  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  small ; 
and  that  in  the  forehead  they  are  low  and  narrow  ;  whilst 
they  are  fuller  in  the  middle-head,  where,  in  many  cases, 
they  exhibit  a  peculiar  pyramidal  conformatioD.  The  main 
features  of  these  crania  are  their  rather  small  size  and  their 
lengthened  oval  or  doHcocephalic  form.  Whilst  their  de- 
velopment must  be  admitted,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  poor, 
they  still  fall  under  the  first  class  and  first  order  of  Professor 
Retzius'    arrangement,  viz, :    Doiichocephalce   ortkognaih/B? 

'  Natural  History  of  Mao,  1643,  p.  192.  compriBe, — a,  the  nde  or  pnilile  view  ; 

PhyBiatl  History  of  Mankind,  3rd  edition,  and  b,  tliaC  of  the  Bnmmit  of  the  skull  u 

1841,  vt4.  iii.,  pp.  Exi.,  199,  393.  seen  ftviDabove,andtBken9o>a  to  embrace 

7  In  Ihia  plate  the  aiietcbei  of  ibe  crania,  oh  complete  a  view  of  the  sntiie  calvaria 

which  1  owe  to  the  kiodnesB  of  a  friend,  as  posahte.     TMb  latter  mode  of  viewing 

■od  which  are  taken  with  Morton's  era-  the  cranium  is  of  the  lint  importance  in 

Diograph,  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  of  reference  to  Profeasor  Betuor  claaaillca- 

raloer  len  than  one  fourth  the  diameter.  tion. 
Two  sketches  of  ten  of  the  crania,  and  ooe 
of  each  of  two  others,  are  given.     These 
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Under  this  head,  Retzius  includes  the  crania  of  people  of 
both  Celtic  and  Germanic  race.  The  opinion,  however,  of 
Profeasor  Nillaon,  that  the  type  of  the  old  Celtic  cranium  is 
intermediate  to  the  true  doUchocephalic  and  brachjce- 
phalic  forma,  is,  I  think,  well  founded ;  the  oval  of  the 
Celtic  cranium,  according  to  this  view,  being  \ifiually  shorter 
than  in  the  skulls  of  a  decidedly  lengUiened  oval  form,  and 
longer  than  in  those  of  an  obviously  shortened  oval  form." 
A  more  extended  comparison  of  crania  may  be  required  to 
establish  these  views  satisfactorily  ;  but,  so  fiu*  as  they  go,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  in  favour  of  the  human  remains 
from  Lamel-hill  being  those  of  a  Teutonic  rather  than  a 
Celtic  people. 

In  alluding  to  the  conformation  of  the  head  in  the  Celtic 
races.  Dr.  Frichard  observes  that  he  has  seen  about  half  a 
dozen  skulls  found  in  different  parts  of  Bngland  in  situations 
which  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to 
ancient  Britons.  All  these  partook  of  one  striking  charac- 
teristic, viz.,  a  remarkable  narrowness  of  the  forehead  com- 
pared with  the  occiput,  giving  a  vety  smiUl  space  for  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  allowing  room  for  a  large 
development  of  the  posterior  lobes.  The  few  crania  which  I 
have  myself  seen  from  early  British  tumuli  correspond  very 
much  with  Dr.  Prichard's  description.  They  had,  for  the 
most  part,  a  shortened  oval  form ;  ample  behind,  and  some- 
what narrow  and  receding  in  the  forehead.  The  cranium 
fi-om  the  undoubtedly  British  tumulus  at  Gristhorpe,  near 
Scarborough,  has  this  general  form  ;  it  is,  however,  unusually 
large,  and  not  deficient  in  frontal  development ;  its  form,  too, 
is  in  some  respects  fine,  particularly  as  regards  the  fiiU  supra- 
orbital  region,  and  the  high  and  fully  developed  middle  head. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  who  made  very  extensive  examinations  of  the 
British  tumuli  of  Wiltshire,  in  describing  a  chambered  tumulxis 
at  Stony  Littleton,  in  Somersetshire,  observes  that  the  two 
skulls  found  in  this  barrow  were  totally  different  in  their 
formation  from  those  from  any  other  barrow  he  had  examined, 
with  one  exception,  in  being  characterised  by  a  remarkable 

or  those  with  %  leDgtbened  otbI  fona  of  spond  with  the  p^rainidal  diTiaioii  of  Dr. 

cnuuam  ;  ud  the  £mci($cq)Atite,  or  those  Prirhard,  anil  embrsce  the  AaMa  il  the 

mth  cianiB  of  a  ahortened   oval  form.  Lappes,  Eluoa,  Tarlare,  and  Mongols, — 

Each  of  these  rlimntn  he  subdivides  into  people  of   the  Turanian,  or  Ugro-Tar- 

Iwo   orders ;    the   orthOfftuOka,  or  those  tarian  bmiljr. 

J  .1. ■ ,  Report  of  Britiah  AsKwialioD,  IM7, 

p.  31. 
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flatness  of  the  forehead — "fronte  valde  depressd."^  Many  at 
least  of  the  so-called  Roman  skulls  which  have  been  exhumed 
at  York  are  no  doubt  those  of  Britons  who  had  adopted  the 
Roman  customs,  and  were  buried  in  the  Roman  manner. 
So  far  as  I  hare  seen,  these  crania  have,  in  general,  a  rather 
shortened  oval  form,  though  in  many  caaes  the  forehead  is 
full  and  moderately  wide.* 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  head  in  the  ancient 
Germans,  we  have,  as  Dr.  Prichard  observes,  no  informa- 
tion in  classical  writers ;  and  the  only  record,  so  iar  as 
I  am  aware,  of  the  cranial  development  in  the  remains 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  tumult  in  this  country,  is  that  by 
Lord  Albert  Conyngham.  This  nobleman,  in  1841,  opened 
between  sixty  and  seventy  barrows  at  Breach  Downs, 
in  Kent,  anc^  in  describing  their  contents,  he  makes  the 
"  passing  observation,  that  the  skulls  found  in  these  graves 
are,  with  one  exception,  of  inferior  organisation."*  This 
"  inferior  organisation"  of  crania  from  tumuh  which  are 
undoubtedly  Saxon  is  important  in  connexion  with  the  gene- 
rally inferior  frontal  development  and  small  size  of  the  skulls 
from  Lamel-hill.  The  modem  Germans,  as  is  well  known, 
have  large  heads,  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  ele- 
vated and  fully  developed  ;  but  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
is  in  some  degree  the  result  of  modem  civilisation.  On  the 
other  hand,  too,  there  seem  reasons  for  thinking  that  those 
buried  at  Lamel-hill  were  for  the  most  part  persons  from  the 
lower  and  less  cultivated  ranks  of  society, — of  ceorl,  rather 
than  of  eorl,  kind, — in  whom  the  frontal  development  would 
probably  be  less  marked. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  the  human  remains  from  Lamel- 
hill  is  the  almost  uniformly  flat  and  worn  condition  of  the 
crowns  of  the  teetL  In  the  Roman-British  skulls  found  at 
York,  the  teeth,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  mostly  very  per- 
fect, and  their  crowns  not  worn  down.  The  same  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  remains  fixim  British  tumuli 
examined  by  Sir  R,  C.  Hoare,  who  observes :  "  The  singular 
beauty  of  the  teeth  has  often  attracted  om*  attention;  we 
have  seldom  found  one  unsound  or  one  missing,  except  in 

>  Arc)uieoli>giB,To).xiK.,  p.43.    lotiiis  ample,  the  akull  of   Aarelina   Supara^ 

deacriptioD  at  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  we  muet  centorion    of    the    nxtli    legion,   vhidi 

i«gTet  the  iJwenca  of  xaore  accurate  ana-  wu  found  id  an  inscribed  coffio  io  the 

tominl  delub.  castle-yard  at  York.    See  WeUlxdoTed'a 

3  Some  of  these  crania  are,  no  doubt,  Ebnracmn,  p.  1 10, 

those   of   Boman    saldten ;   as,  for  ex-  ■  Archtteologia,  toL  tool.,  p.  47. 
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the  cases  of  apparent  old  age.  This  peculiarity  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  The  Britons  led  a  pastoral  life,  feeding 
upon  the  mjlfc  of  their  flocks  and  the  venison  of  their  forests, 
and  the  sweets  of  the  West  Indies  were  to  them  totally 
unknown."* 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  barrows  at  Breach  Downs,  already 
referred  to,  the  same  condition  of  the  teeth  with  tliat  observed 
in  the  remains  from  Lamel-hill  appears  to  have  existed.  Thus, 
WQ  are  informed  that  the  "  state  of  the  teeth  in  these  barrows 
indicate  that  the  people  had  lived  chiefly  on  grain  and  roots."' 
Animal  food,  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  restricted  to  the  more  wealthy  ;  and  barley-bread, 
pulse,  and  other  vegetable  food  to  have  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal fare  of  the  poorer  class,  which  frequently  included  even 
the  inhabitants  of  monasteries.  If  there  be  reason,  as  some 
suppose,  for  thinking  that  parched  peas  were  a  staple  article 
of  Uieir  food,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  their  teeth  should 
be  worn  down  in  this  way.  In  the  very  interesting  accotmt 
of  the  discovery  of  the  early  conventual  Saxon  cemetery  at 
Hartlepool,  belonging  probably  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  teeth  are  also  described  as  being  worn  quite 
smooth,  as  if  they  had  been  filed  down.  As  the  skeletons 
were  chiefly  those  of  females,  many  of  them  probably  of  the 
upper  olas^  such  a  condition  of  the  teeth  is  the  more  remark- 
able, and  seems  to  prove  that  the  early  Saxon  Christians  of 
the  North  lived  on  the  same  kind  of  food  as  their  Pagan 
brethren  in  Kent  had  previously  done.' 

The  condition  of  the  teeth  now  described  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  r^arded  as  positively  distinctive  of  Anglo-Saxon 
skeletons.  It  is  certainly  sometimes  observed  in  early  British, 
and  Roman-British,  skiUls.'  Depending,  as  it  does,  on  the 
character  of  the  food,  it  is  met  with  amongst  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  and  even  in  certain  classes  of  modem  Euro- 
peans (e.  g.  sailors),  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is,  however, 
a  condition  which  appears  to  have  been  more  prevalent 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  than  their  immediate  predecessors ; 

Britiah    Ardueolopeil    AatoeUtioii, 
.1.  i.,p.ia5. 

_ _    _  7  See  Medial  Guetle,  183B-9,  toI.  L, 

p.  421  ;  ArcfaMologieal  JounuU,  loL  iiL,      p.  288,  N.  S. ;  toI.  i.,  pp.  867,  9*9,  104S, 

pp.  114,223.  1170.     Journal  of  Britub  Archaeologicil 

*  See  Ardueobigiol  Jounul,  vol.  L,      Aieodfttion,  vol.  ii.,p.  171 ;  voL  iT.,p.  SS, 

p.  272.  69.    I  fiod,  from  penonftl  iiupecCioii,  tlut 


'ATeiiuologu,Td.xxvL,p.479;JotiTiul      in  the  British  Bkekton  from  Gruthorpe, 
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and,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  drcumstanccs,  it  seems,  I 
think,  to  point  to  the  inference  that  the  skeletons  from  Lamel- 
hill  are  really  those  of  the  people  la  question.  Amongst 
these  confirming  drcumstancea  may  perhaps  be  included 
the  large  size  of  many  of  the  skeletons,  agreeing,  as  this 
does,  with  the  well-known  laige  stature  of  ^e  early  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  presumed  mode  of  interment,  in  wooden  coffins, &stened 
with  iron  nails,  cramps,  and  rivets,  of  rather  clumsy  workman- 
ship, is  perhaps  to  be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
cemetery  in  Lamel-hill  having  belonged  either  to  the  Roman- 
British  or  to  the  Saxon  period.  More  or  leas  similar  portions 
of  rusty  iron,  with  traces  of  decayed  wood  attached  to  them, 
have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  barrows  and  cemeteries  of 
both  periods,  though  still  more  frequently  perhaps  in  those  of 
the  Saxons.^  The  general  description,  indeed,  of  the  iron 
remains  found  in  this  instance,  very  much  accords  with  those 
found  in  the  Kentish  tumuli  opened  by  Lord  Albert  Conyng- 
ham.  The  stratum  of  calcareous  matter  found  below  the 
skeletons  is  also  in  fiivour  of  this  cemetery  being  referred  to 
the  Saxon  period ; — this  being  a  circumstance  which  has 
before  been  observed  in  tumuJj  and  cemeteries  which  are 
doubtless  Anglo-Saxon.' 

The  structure  and  description  of  the  urn  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  cemetery,  though  exceptional,  are,  in  the  main,  such  as 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  the  Roman-British  period.' 
There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  of  its  having  been  made  by 
those  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  fictile  manufacture 
as  practised  by  the  Romans.  The  Saxons,  however,  not  only 
seem  frequently  to  have  made  their  sepulchral  urns  uid  other 
potteryonRomanmodel8,butprobablyoflen  likewise  employed 
vessels  which  were  really  of  Roman  or  Roman-British  manu- 
fecture.  Conjectures  can  only  be  offered  as  to  the  piirpose 
for  which  this  urn  was  deposited  in  the  place  where  it  was 
found,  and  these  need  not  detain  us  long.     Burning  the  dead, 

the  teeth  are  norn  down  io  >  conaiderAble  beloTed.  Jonnud  of  British  Archaeologi- 
extent.  cal  ABSoditioii,  vol.  ii.,  p,  64. 

■  Compare  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  '  See  the   aceompuiyiiig   illostntions. 

Book  ii.,  ch.  6.  BIoxud,  Monumental  fig.  1,  for  a  representation  of  this  am. 
Architecture,  pp.  39,  Si.  Archneolofjia,  described  at  page  S6,  Fig.  2  repreaeota 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  421  ;  vol.  xxix.,  p.  217  ;  the  analogooa  nm  found  in  the  mne 
vol.  UK..  D.  47.  neighbourtiood  outside  Walmgate  Bar,  aod 

alao  described  in  the  first  part  of  the 

paper,  p.  37. 
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and  nm-burial,  are  practices  which  appear  already  to  have  been 
on  the  decline  amoi^^t  the  Teutonic  people  when  Christiamty 
began  to  be  embraced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  did  not  very  long  survive  their  conversion.  Like  other 
long-established  customs,  repugnant  rather  to  a  Christian 
sentiment  than  to  Christian  doctrine,  they  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  followed  by  a  few  of  the  earlier  converts.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  improbable  that  this  um  may  have  contained 
the  ashes  of  some  Northumbrian  Saxon,  whose  body  had  been 
burnt  In  this  case  we  must  suppose  that  the  um  had  been 
disturbed,  and  the  ashes  scattered,  in  the  course  of  those 
changes  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  mound  has  been  sub- 
jected. Some  may  tiiink  it  more  probable  that  this  um  was 
deposited  empty.  In  connexion  with  this  view,  it  may  be 
ol»erved  that,  in  like  manner  as  the  Komans,  when  the  body 
could  not  be  recovered  on  the  field  of  battle,  stiU  held  the 
exequuB,  and  built  an  empty  tomb  or  cenotaph,  so  there  is 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  the  early 
Britons,  under  simOar  circumstances,  deposited  an  empty  um 
and  erected  a  barrow  over  it.'  In  the  case  before  us,  how- 
ever, I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  conclusion  of  the  um  having 
really  contained  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  which  were  subse- 
quently disturbed  and  scattered.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  is 
perhaps  supported  by  the  kind  of  dead  vegetations  which  were 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  um.*  Whatever  view  we  adopt 
respecting  it,  the  position  of  a  single  um  in  the  centre  of  the 
cemetery,  surrounded  by  so  considerable  a  number  of  skele- 
tons, is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  of  which  I  do  not  venture 
to  ofiFer  any  explanation. 

As  regards  Uie  bones  of  the  animals  which  were  found,  the 
most  probable  conjecture  appears  to  be  that  they  were  the 
remains  of  anJTPftla  which  had  been  provided  for  iunend  fes- 
tivals. The  Grerman  antiquarian,  Keller,  in  alluding  to  the 
fragments  of  pottery  so  commonly  found  in  tumuli  in  Germany, 
says  :— "  All  the  archseologists  who  have  examined  these  anti- 
quities agree  in  thinking  them  relics  of  the  lyke-wake  held  at 
liie  funeraJ  of  the  deceased  person.  '  The  body  of  the  deceased,' 
observes  Klemm,*  '  was  brought  to  the  place  of  burial  in 

*  AreliMolopcftl  JonniBl,  voL  i.,  p.  256.    Anduedogia,  toL  xu.,  p.  327. 
■  See  woodmit,  Microscopic  ™w. 
*  Buidbook  of   Gennui  Antiquidn.      DresdeD,  1836,  p.  94.      ArchMKdogi*,  voL 
XIKL,  p.  *02. 
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Bolemti  procession,  and  there  once  more  shown  to  his  friends  ; 
songs  in  bis  praise  were  then  perhaps  recited,  and  a  festive 
banquet  commenced,  a  Bhare  of  which  was  offered  to  the 
corpse.  The  revehy  must  have  been  of  a  very  lively  character, 
from  the  quantity  of  broken  pottery  which  we  find  in  these 
tombs,  and  which  was  then  committed  to  the  earth.'  "  Funeral 
feasts  and  customs  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  modified  by  a  purer 
faith,  may  very  likely  have  continued  long  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  Even  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  clergy  were  forbidden,  by  a  canon  of  Aeliric,  to  allow  the 
recitation  of  "heathenish  songs  and  obstreperous  ejulations" 
at  the  funerals  at  which  they  officiated  ;  and  it  is  added  : — 
"  Do  not  yourselves  eat  or  dnnk  where  the  corpse  hes,  lest  ye 
become  imitators  of  the  heathen  superstition  which  they 
there  practise." 

The  attention  of  antiquarians  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  question  whether  the  ftineral  festivities  of  the 
ancient  Germans  were  usually  held  in  the  open  air  at  or  near 
the  place  of  interment.  Tlus  would  seem  to  be  implied  in 
the  passage  just  quoted  from  Klemm ;  and,  unless  we  suppose 
some  building  specially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  is  also 
suggested  by  the  ewWa  urhem  position  of  the  burial-place. 
Possibly,  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  a 
passage  in  the  well-known  letter  of  Gregory  the  First,  in 
regard  to  the  most  expedient  measures  for  securing  the  con- 
version of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Recommending  Augustine  not 
to  destroy  the  heathen  temples,  but,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  idols,  to  consecrate  them  as  Christian  churches,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — "And  because  they  have  been  used  to  slaughter  many 
oxen  in  the  sacrifices  to  demons,  some  solemnity  must  be 
exchanged  for  them  on  this  account,  as  that  on  the  day  of 
the  dedication,  or  the  nativities  of  the  holy  martyrs,  whose 
rehcs  are  there  deposited,  they  may  build  themselves  booths 
of  the  boughs  of  trees  about  those  churches  which  have  been 
turned  to  that  use  from  temples,  and  celebrate  the  solemnity 
with  religious  feasting ;  and  no  more  offer  beasts  to  the  devil, 
but  kill  cattle  to  the  praise  of  God  in  their  eatii^,  and  return 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  things  for  their  sustenance  ;  to  the 
end  that,  whilst  some  gratifications  are  outwardly  permitted 
them,  they  may  the  more  easily  be  attached  to  those  joys 
which  are  of  die  spirit." 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  horses, 
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along  with  those  of  animals  commonly  used  for  food,  were 
found.  The  flesh  of  the  horse  was,  however,  eaten  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  other  northern  nations  long  after  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  In  an  ecclesiastical  council  held 
before  Alfwood,  King  of  Northumhria,  in  785,  the  followiiig 
prohibition  on  this  subject  was  made  : — "  Many  among  you 
eat  horse-flesh,  which  is  not  done  by  any  Christians  in  the 
East.    Avoid  this." 

The  evidence,  then,  if  not  perfectly  decisive,  is,  I  think, 
very  strong  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  cemetery  of 
Lamel-hill  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  convereion  of  the  Northum- 
bnan  Saxons,  as  is  well  known,  took  place  under  Edwin,  in  the 
year  627,  and  more  permanently  in  635  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
between  this  period  and  742,  or  a  date  not  much  subsequent, 
when  l^e  first  appropriation  of  burial-places  adjoining  churches 
was  made  within  towns,  and  before  which  we  may  presume 
that  there  was  no  churchyard  within  the  walla  of  York,  that 
I  think  we  must  look  for  the  date  of  thie  cemetery. 

In  the  early  Christian  cemetery  of  the  Saxon  period,  at 
Hartlepool,*  already  referred  to,  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  bodies  were  deposited  south  and  north." 
In  one  case  only  was  the  skeleton  found  placed  from  west  to 
east.  The  almost  uniform  practice,  amongst  Christians,  of 
depositing  the  body  with  the  &ce  to  the  east,  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  these  early  Northumbrian  Christians,  or,  in  an 
age  when  a  partiaUty  for  symbolism  was  so  general,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  disregarded.     At  Lamel-hill,  as  we  have 

'  That  this  cemeterj'  was  realty  of  the  tioDB  are  to  be  de«ired  in  reference  to  the 

ChriMiaii  period,  ii  proved  by  the  head-  matom  both  of  the  early  and  Romanised 

■toiKa  with  ChnMian  BymboU  and  insmp-  Britooi  in  this  particular.    In  two  early 

tiona,  in  Runic  and  Roman  chaiaolera.  BritJah  tumuli  exBroined  a  few  years  ago, 

*  Both  the  early  Britons  and  Anglo-  the  one  at  Scarbarongh,  and  the  other  at 
Saxons,  in  pagan  limes,  appear  to  have  Gristhorpe,  also  on  the  east  ooast  of  York- 
had  (he  costam  of  interring  the  dead  &vm  ahire,  the  skeleton,  in  addition  to  being 
•ontb  to  north  ;  thefeet,aiid  eonaequently  placed  from  Booth  to  north,  had  in  both 
the  fitee,  being  to  the  north.  Amongst  instaoixa  been  laid  on  the  right  mde,  so 
the  Anglo-Saxons  this  praotico  qipears  to  that  the  face  was  directed  to  the  east, 
have  been  a  general  one;  it  was  not,  how-  In  the  Romano- British  interments  disco- 
ever,  withoDt  exceptions,  as  tumoli  have  vered  at  York,  I  do  not  find  that  any 
been  examined,  in  which  no  rule  whatever  fixed  mle  hod  been  followed.  It  may 
seems  to  have  been  followed,  and  others  have  been  a  casual  circnmntanee  that  in  the 
have  been  found,  covering  several  skele-  ifxge  stone  tomb  of  this  period,  lately  do- 
ton*, — pfobably  iboee  of  persona  who  had  pc«lediu  the  York  collection,  and  fignred 
tUlen  together  in  battle-'in  which  ihe  in  the  prooeedingsof  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
bodies  bad  been  amnged  in  a  radiating  sopbical  Society,  the  head  had  been  dep«- 
maimer,  with  (he  feet  directed  towards  the  sited  to  the  north,  ud  the  feet  to  the 
eeotre  of  tbe  tumohia.     Further  observa-  sonth. 
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seen,  the  direction  of  the  skeletons  £rom  west  to  east  is  uni- 
form. This  circumstance  may  perhaps  induce  us  to  place  the 
date  of  this  cemetery  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
one  at  Hartlepool,  and  may  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  the  eighth 
rather  than  the  seventh  century. 


TABLE, 


,5<i(UmC( 
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'  Tb«    Dnmnineati  uid  figunt  of  the  loali^  ou  nw]'  near  that  vhcre  tLs  Bomui 

■kuU  (A.)  in  inlnduced  u  itandBTdi  for  tetbi  were  faund,  ud  cot  £u  from  tlwt  of 

compuison.     Thii  cnniam  ii  of  nther  mon  HTcnl  Romui   boritl-pluzi ;  bnt,  u  it  mi 

tfaan    avenga    nzo,    arid  ireU-preportioned,  lattHqacutlj  the  dte  of  tlie  manaitny  of  tba 

being    •]m»t    equillr    removed   fmrn    the  Friui  Preachen,  ths  period  ind  nca  to  wbich 

lengthened   and  ihortened  oral  fonui,    but  the  iknil  ii  to  be  attiibnted  ue  quits  donbtfiiL 
appniachlDg  tbe  latter  rathn  thaa  the  fbnuer.  Of  the  fint  twelve  ctania,  bi,  tIi.  1, 2, 4, 

It  waa  found  in  digging  on  the  aito  of  the  5,  8,  and  12,  afe  probably  thote  of  m^ea, 

railwmr  itotioD  In  Tanner  Bow,  Toric    The  the  otber  lii  Ihofo  of  femalet. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  NOTICES,  RELATINO  CHIEFLY  TO  CHURCHES 

IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX,  BY  THE  BEV  J.  L.  PETIT,  MA.' 

(OontiiHiied  fion  page  4G.) 

Wb  will  DOW  altK^ether  change  our  locality,  and  glance  at 
a  few  church^  in  Sussex.  As  might  be  expected,  the  differ- 
ence in  geological  structure  between  two  distant  counties 
inTolves  considerable  architectural  differeoces,  besides  which 
we  generally  find  a  certain  local  character  independent  of  the 
nature  of  material.  For  instance,  a  part  of  Somersetshire 
abounds  in  lofty  towers,  with  enriched  belfiy  stories  and 
beautiful  pierced  parapets ;  there  is  also  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Perpendicular  window  which  I  hare  noticed  in  most  churches 
in  the  same  district.  In  WarwickBhire,  Shropshire,  and  Staf- 
fordshire, are  towers  of  a  much  plainer  description,  but  well- 
buUt,  massive,  and  of  good  proportion;  and  a  baud  of  panelling 
beneath  the  string  of  the  parapet  (which  is  usually  embattled) 
is  very  common.  In  some  parts  of  Kent  a  bold  staircase 
turret  is  almost  universaL  In  Korthamptonshire  this  is  less 
common,  and  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  as  also  in  Bed- 
fordshire, occasionally  tapers  upwards.  We  might  also  notice 
peculiarities  in  the  plan  of  the  building  itself;  in  the  tracery 
of  the  windows ;  in  the  mouldings ;  in  the  predominance  of  a 
particular  style,  as  the  Early  English  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  the 
Decorated  in  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
Perpendicular  in  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire.  No  archi- 
tectural student  ought  to  confine  himself  altogether  to  one 
locality,  however  rich  in  specimens,  lest  he  should  nm  the 
risk  of  mistaking  local  peculiarities  for  general  rules. 

From  the  predominance  of  flint  and  chalk  in  Sussex,  at 
least  in  the  district  we  are  about  to  consider,  we  shall  not 
expect  to  meet  with  much  ashlar  masonry,  nor  with  the 
external  enrichment  which  is  attainable  where  good  freestone 
can  be  used  in  abundance.  And  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
noticed  the  flint  panelling  common  in  Norfolk,  and  which 
frequently  produces  so  good  an  effect,  in  the  fine  and  lofty 
towers  of  that  county.     I  have,  however,  observed  a  few 

'  The  illiutiBtioiiB  of  this  Memoir,  en- 
graved from  dr&wmgs  b;  Mr.  Petit,  have 
been  libernlly  preoented   by  him   to  the 
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inBtances  of  flint  and  stone-work  in  alternate  squares,  which 
occur  in  the  tower  of  Steyning  Church.  The  stone  spire  is 
very  rare;  but  a  wooden  one,  covered  with  shingles,  prevails 
throughout.  This  is  sometimes  a  broach  spire,  sometimes  it 
springs  from  within  the  parapet,  and  it  is  occasionally  quadri- 
lateral. The  external  wooden  shingle  which  now  exists,  I 
should  say,  is  in  many  cases  the  original  covering,  and  appears 
generally  sound  and  in  good  condition.  The  pale  grey  tint 
which  it  acquires  from  the  weather  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  dnd  hannonises  well  with  the  building,  which  generally 
presents  a  surface  of  flint  or  old  plaster. 
The  Church  of  Newhaven  (originally  Meeching)  is  almost. 


Nnhinn  Cbnich,  Suuei. 

if  not  quite,  unique  as  an  English  specimen  of  a  tower  with 
an  Eastern  apse  immediately  annexed  to  it,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  chancel.  The  arrangement  is  common 
enough  on  the  Continent.  The  tower  is  extremely  massive, 
in  two  stages,  of  which  the  upper  appears  to  be  an  addition, 
though  both  are  Norman.  The  upper  stage  has  a  double 
belfry  window  in  each  fece,  with  a  banded  shaft  ;  the  capital 
seems  to  have  been  enriched  with  fohage,  and  has  a  square 
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abacus;  the  arches  hare  a  torus,  forming  a  continuouB  impost 
where  they  are  not  stopped  by  the  capital  of  the  dividing 
shaft,  there  being  no  corresponding  sbat^  in  the  jamba.  The 
angles  of  this  stage,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  stage  beneath 
it,  have'  a  torus.  The  tower  is  finished  with  a  course  of 
Norman  corbels  or  brackets,  and  is  roofed  with  a  low  shingled 
broach  spire.  The  interior  of  the  tower,  above  the  arches 
which  support  it,  is  qtute  plain,  and  appears  never  to  have 
been  open  as  a  lantern.  The  arch  of  the  belfiy  window 
internally  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  window  in 
the  lower  stage,  from  which  it  seems  reasonable  to  suspect 
that  they  are  of  different  dates.  The  western  arch  of  the 
tower  is  of  one  order,  square,  but  having  a  torus  on  its  western 
edge,  which  is  also  carried  down,  though  not  in  quite  a  direct 
line,  below  the  abacus  of  the  impost.  The  eastern  fiice  of  the 
same  arch  has  a  label  and  two  plain  orders  without  the  torus, 
the  impost  having  Norman  shafts  at  the  edges.  The  western 
face  of  the  chancel  is  similar  to  this,  with  the  addition  of  a 
torus  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  order.  The  eastern  face  of 
the  chancel  arch  has  only  one  order,  square  and  plain,  and 
without  a  label,  but  the  impost  has  a  torus  on  the  edge.  It 
is  evident  there  have  never  been  transepts,  but  north  and 
south  windows  with  lai^  splays.  The  apse  is  nearly  semi- 
circular. It  had  originally  three  small  Norman  windows, 
which  are  now  stopped  up ;  two  pointed  side  windows  are  now 
inserted  in  different  positions  from  the  old  ones,  and  breaking 
through  the  old  string-course ;  at  present  there  is  no  east 
window  open.  This  apse,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower, 
with  its  arches,  may,  I  should  think,  be  assigned  to  an  early 
Norman  period.  The  nave  is  modem,  though  a  part  of  its 
south  wall,  retaining  no  architectural  features,  may  be  original. 
Between  Newhaven  and  Lewes  (a  distance  of  less  than  eight 
miles)  are  two  churches  with  the  round  western  tower ;  there 
is  one  also  in  the  town  of  Lewes.  And  I  am  not  aware  if  this 
feature,  so  common  among  the  fiint  churches  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  occurs  elsewhere  in  Sussex.  The  convenience  of  such 
a  form  to  the  builder,  in  a  flint  county,  as  dispensing  with 
angular  dressings  of  stone,  is  evident. 

The  tower  of  Fiddinghoe  Church,  httle  more  than  a  mile 
from  Newhaven,  is  Norman ;  it  is  not  divided  by  string-courses 
into  stages,  but  tapers  slightly.  Two  small  round-headed 
windows,  one  above  the  other,  face  westward;  the  belfry 
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windows,  also  small  Norman  ones  of  one  light,  face  diagonally. 
The  tower  has  an  octagonal  shingled  spire.  The  nave  has  had 
aisles,  of  which  the  northern  one  remains.  The  pier  arches 
are  round,  plain,  of  one  order,  without  a  chamfer.  The  im- 
posts square,  with  an  abacus.  The  arches  on  the  south  side, 
which  are  built  up,  seem  very  Early  pointed.  The  chancel 
arch  is  a  beautiful  Early  English  one,  with  clustered  imposts, 
and  richly  moulded  architrave  ;  the  western  face  being  richer 
than  the  eastern.  The  chancel  has  had  north  and  south  aisles 
of  two  bays  divided  by  a  cylindrical  column.  The  arch 
between  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  and  that  of  the  chancel  has 
been  a  round  one.  The  east  end  has  a  triplet  of  small  lancet 
windows  with  wide  splays,  the  edge  of  which  has  a  torus. 
In  the  gable  is  a  plain  depressed  round  window.  The  piscina 
is  in  the  east  wall,  which  has  also  brackets  and  a  credence. 
Iford  Church,  also  between  Newbaven  and  Lewes,  has  a 


square  central  tower,  very  plain,  and  crowned  with  a  square 
shingled  spire.  There  are  no  trauBepts,  nor  aisles  to  the  nave, 
but  the  chancel  has  had  a  north  chapel  or  vestry,  entered  from 
within  by  a  segmental  pointed  arch  on  Early  Eughsh  imposts 
with  square  abacus.  The  present  vestry,  on  the  same  site,  is 
modem.  There  is  no  east  window.  The  tower  arches  surest 
the  intention  of  transepts,  those  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
being  deep,  and  apparently  constructed  for  support.     Bxter- 
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nally,  the  plaster  prevents  our  forming  any  judgment  from 
the   masonry.     The  .^^^H 

arches  are  round,  of  .^^^^ 

one  order,  without 
chamfer.  The  wes- 
tern face  of  the 
chancel  arch  has  a 
torus  at  the  edge ; 
that  of  the  nave 
arch  has  a  similar 
tonia,  and  another 
broken  by  chevrons. 
The  capital  of  the 
impost  is  an  abacus, 
and  there  are  no 
shafls.  Both  the 
nave  and  chancel 
have  some  foliated 
windows  of  one  hght, 

belonging  to  the  De-  ^^  *'^  ""^ 

corated  and  Perpendicular  styles.  The  font  is  Early  English, 
and  consists  of  a  bowl  supported  on  a  large  central  shaft,  sur- 
rounded by  four  smaller  detached  ones.  Its  mouldings  are 
bold  and  decided,  but  it  has  no  other  sculpture. 

We  will  next  notice  Poynings  Church,  a  valuable  example, 
aa  being  mostly  of  one  date,  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
ascertained.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  it  proves  that  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  to  which  it  entirely  belongs,  was  used,  even 
in  secluded  villages,  considerably  before  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.' 

Michael,  the  second  Baron  Poynings,  who  attended  King 
Edward  the  Third  in  his  foreign  wars,  and  was  present  at 
Crecy,  at  the  surrender  of  Calais,  and  at  Poictiers,  died  in 
1369,  and  bequeathed  by  his  will  200  marks  towards  rebuild- 
ing the  parish  church  of  Poynings,  and  desired  to  be  buried 
near  the  altar  in  the  south  transept,  by  the  side  of  his  mother. 
His  widow,  Joan,  died  a  few  months  after,  also  bequeathing 
200  marks  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  supposed  that  the  new 
church  was  begun  in  1370,  or  soon  afterwards,  and  completed 
for  the  400  marks.    The  south  transept  is  called  the  Poynings' 

'  I  km  indebted  for  my  mfomuitioii  Co  *  eonciM  Kccount  of  PoTdings  Church,  dmrn 
np  bj  the  late  rector,  Dr.  HoUuid. 
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Chapel,  and  contains  l^e  few  relics  that  exist  of  the  monumeDts 
of  that  family,  viz.,  some  slabs  which  hare  had  bras^,  one 
with  a  double  canopy ;  some  incised  crosses,  and  a  raised 
coffin-shaped  tomb.  A  few  encaustic  tiles,  collected  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  are  also  preserved  in  this  transept. 

The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, and  central  tower;  and  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  than  any  Enghsh  mediaeval  church 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  total  length  being  89  feet 
7f  inches  internally,  and  the  breadth  at  the  transept  69  feet 


anmiid  Plan  of  Poridiigi  dumb. 

9  inches.  The  length  of  the  nave  exceeds  that  of  the  chancel 
by  httle  more  than  a  foot.  The  tower  arches  are  pointed,  of 
two  chamfered  orders,  but  their  imposts  are  simple  octagonal 
piers  engaged.  There  are  no  aisles,  and  the  porch  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave.  In  the  chancel  are  sediha  and  piscina ; 
the  former  consisting  of  three  ogee  trefoiled  arches  under  a 
square  label,  the  latter  of  a  single  ogee  trefoiled  arch  with  a 
similar  label.  The  north  window  of  the  transept  and  the 
western  window  are  of  three  lights;  the  side  windows  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  transepts,  of  two  lights,  all  decidedly  Perpen- 
dicular. The  south  transept  window  is  an  insertion.  The 
east  window  La  one  of  five  lights,  with  two  foliated  circles 
curiously  introduced  in  the  tracery  above  the  central  light 
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The  tracery  above  the  outer  lights  appears  imperfect.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  these  small  foliated  circles  not  unfrequently 
appear  in  Perpendicular  tracery  in  this  county.  A  comparison 
between  the  east  windows  of  Poynings,  West  Tarring  (near 
Worthing),  and  Alfriston  (a  church  which  we  will  presently 
notice),  will  be  interesting.  In  the  point  of  the  east  gable  is  a 
quatrefoiled  circle.  The  central  tower  is  plain  and  massive ;  the 
parapet  embattled ;  the  belfry  window  is  narrow,  of  one  hght, 
ogeed  and  trefoiled,  without  any  label.  A  similar  hght  occurs 
in  the  north  and  south  faces  a  httle  below  the  level  of  the 
point  of  the  transept  gables,  to  the  east  of  the  north  transept, 


Fojvliti  CboRli,  North  ElanUga. 

and  west  of  the  south  transept  roof.  The  masonry  is  flint- 
work,  the  angles  both  salient  and  re-entering,  the  edges  of  the 
windows,  parapet,  &c.,  being  dressed  with  stone.  The  flints 
in  general  are  chipped,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  front,  hut 
they  are  not  squared,  though  they  are  disposed  in  tolerably 
regular  layers.  The  exceptions  are,  the  east  side  of  the  south 
transept,  and  the  north  porch.  In  the  former  the  work  is 
much  more  irregular,  and  the  base-moulding,  which  runs  round 
the  rest  of  the  church,  altogether  disappears.  In  the  latter 
the  flints  are  squared  and  fitted  close  together.  This  porch  I 
therefore  look  upon  as  a  later  addition,  as  the  mouldings  of  the 
door  have  a  different  character  from  the  other  doors  of  the 
church,  and  the  angles  which  it  forms  with  the  wall  of  the  nave 
are  not  dressed,  like  all  the  other  similar  angles,  with  stone. 
With  regard  to  the  east  waU  of  the  south  transept,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  however  completely  a  church  was  rebuilt,  if 
it  occupied  the  same  site,  some  portion  of  the  older  building 
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seems  generally  to  have  been  retained.  Thus,  in  the  very  late 
Perpendicular  church  of  Bath  Abbey,  we  find  Norman  por- 
tions at  the  east  end.  In  Tong  Church,  in  Shropshire,  which 
I  have  in  a  former  Tolume'  described  as  an  early  Perpendicular 
church  of  one  date,  are  some  features  in  the  south  aisle  of  an 
Early  English  or  early  Decorated  character,  which  I  omitted 
to  notice  in  my  description,  and  which  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  nave  of  the  original  church  stood  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  present  south  aisle.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  learn  that 
Michael,  Baron  Poynings,  desired  to  be  buried  near  the  altar 
in  the  south  transept,  by  the  side  of  his  mother.  Now,  it  is 
Tery  probable  that,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  the  site  of 
this  altar  and  the  burial-place  of  the  family  would  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  and  hence  the  preservation  of  the  old  wall, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  would  be  accounted  for.  Other- 
wise, it  would  have  been  desirable,  on  the  score  of  convenience, 
to  have  moved  the  site  of  the  church  several  yards  to  the 
eastward,  by  which  might  have  been  avoided  the  steep  bank 
which  rises,  even  now,  abruptly  to  the  west  door  of  the  nave. 

The  font  is  octagonal,  without  any  shaft,  each  of  its  sides 
having  a  trefoiled  ogee  arch.  It  has  been  engraved,  and  classed 
as  a  Decorated  specimen.  I  should  say  it  is  about  the  same 
date  as  the  building.  This  beautiful  church  forms  a  prominent 
object  in  the  view  from  the  high  ground  above  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  about  six  miles  from  Brighton ;  and  deserves  careful 
examination  &om  its  striking  outline,  its  simplicity  of  design, 
and  its  architectural  excellence. 

Alfriaton  Church,  between  Lewes  and  Seaford,  is  in  many 
respects  very  similar  to  the  last  I  have  mentioned ;  and 
although  the  work  belongs  more  decidedly  to  the  Decorated 
style,  there  is  probably  but  little  difference  between  the  two 
in  date.  This  is  also  a  cross  church,  without  aisles,  having  a 
low  massive  central  tower  with  a  shingled  spire.  In  dimen- 
sions it  slightly  exceeds  Poynings  Church,  and  in  its  masonry 
is  more  elaborate,  all  the  flints  being  squared  and  fitted  to 
each  other.  The  dressings  are  of  stone.  The  chancel  here 
is  somewhat  longer  than  the  nave,  as  in  Shottesbrooke  Church, 
a  building  very  similar  to  this  in  character  and  the  period  of 
its  erection.  The  four  fronts  have  an  extremely  fine  elevation, 
owing  to  their  great  width,  the  pitch  of  their  gables,  and  the 
projection  of  their  diagonal  buttresses,  which  are  finished  at 
the  top  with  a  covered  coping  instead  of  a  sloping  sel-ofE,   The 
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transepts  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
building  as  at  Poynings.  The  east  window,  of  fire  lights,  has 
already  been  noticed.  Its  two  central  mvUlions,  togettier  with 
ihe  arches  which  they  throw  into  the  jambs  of  tbe  window, 
are  of  the  first  order,  the  other  muUions  of  the  second.  The 
chancel  has  a  lychnoscope  (if  that  is  the  recognised  term)  on 
both  the  north  and  souUi  side.  All  the  front  windows  have 
Perpendicular  lines ;  the  side  ones  have  flowing  tracery, 
evidently  late.  The  nave  has  doors  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west,  the  latter  having  square  spandrils.  The  south  door  has 
a  porch,  and  there  is  a  south  chancel  door.  The  tower  arches 
have  three  orders.  Some  of  the  mouldings  exhibit  convex 
&ces.  The  faces  of  their  piere  are  concave.  The  sedilia  have 
octagonal  shafts  and  round  arches  with  t^ee  canopies,  which 
break  through  a  horizontal  line  of  spandnls.  The  piscina  is 
of  similar  character.  Though  the  detaib  are  of  pure  late 
Decorated,  the  composition  of  the  sedilia  has  almost  the  effect 
of  Cinque-cento.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
arches.  In  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  flat-arched 
monumental  recess.  The  font  is  plain  and  square.  Its 
pedestal  has  at  the  angles  engaged  octagonal  shafts.  There 
are  some  remains  of  painted  glass  in  the  north  transept,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  a  figure  of  St  Alphege  in  one  of  the 
tracery  hghts.  A  careful  comparison  of  this  church  with 
those  of  Poynings  and  Shottesbrooke  would  be  found  inter- 
esting. 

The  county  of  Sussex  affords  some  good  specimens  of  tran- 
sition from  Norman  to  Early  English.  In  Steyning  Church 
the  ardies  continue  semicircular,  and  the  change  of  style 
shows  itself  in  varied  and  multiplied  moiildings.  At  Broad- 
water, New  Shoreham,  and  Southwick,  the  mouldings  are 
simpler,  but  the  pointed  arch  makes  its  appearance,  and  is 
frequently  enriched  with  pure  Norman  ornaments.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  tower  arches  at  Broadwater.  There  are  pro- 
bably many  Saxon  specimens  in  the  county  besides  the  well- 
known  one  at  Sompting ;  and  still  more  numerous  instances 
where  plainness  of  work  and  roughness  of  masonry  would 
tempt  one  to  assign  an  ante-Norman  date  to  the  building. 

On  the  whole,  Uttle  as  the  hasty  traveller  may  be  struck  by 
the  ecclesiastical  features  of  this  county,  the  careful  observer 
will  find  as  much  to  reward  his  trouble  as  in  districts  more 
renowned  for  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  structures. 

J.  L.  PETIT. 
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THE  CORDWAINEBS  AND  CORVESORS  OF  OXFORD. 

The  Cordwainers,  and  Corvesors  or  Corsjera,"  of  Oxford, 
(corduanarii  et  coiresarii  '  Oxon'),  are  a  Guild  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  may  have  existed  as 
such  in  Saxon  times.  For  whereas,  Mr.  Herbert,  in'  his 
history  of  the  "  Twelve  great  Livery  Companies  of  London,"^ 
states  the  earliest  charter  in  the  possession  of  any  of  them  to 
be  one  of  Edvrard  I.,  granted  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign;*  and  the  next  in  priority 
of  date  to  be  three  made  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  Goldsmiths,  Skinners,  and  Merchant  Taylors,  respec- 
tively ;  these,  on  the  other  hand,  still  have  in  their  archives, 
and  in  good  preservation,  a  charter  of  Inspeximus  of  the 
45th  of  Henry  III.,  reciting  a  previous  on^  without  date, 
made  by  his  grandfather,  Henry  II.,  to  the  Corvesors  of 
Oxford,  in  which  that  prince  gives  and  confirms  to  them  all 
the  hl^rties  and  customs,  and  a  guild,  as  they  had  it  in  the 
time  of  his  own  grand&ther,  Henry  I.'  The  Inspeximus  of 
Henry  III.  is  conceived  ia  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  HenricuB  Dei  gra'  Rex  Angl'  Diis  Hibfi  et  Dux  Aquittann'  ArchiepiB', 
EpU',  Abbatib's,  Priorib's,  Comidb's,  Baronib's,  Juaticiar',  Viceoomitib'a, 
p'positis  miniatriB  et  oronib'e  balUvlB  et  fidelibua  biub  salutem.  Inspexi- 
mus cartam  quam  Dns  H.  Rex  avus  nuster  fecit  corvesariis  et  cordoa- 
nariiB  Oxon'  in  bee  verba. 

2.  Henricns  Dei  gra  Rex  Angl'  et  Dux  Nonnaiin'  et  Aquittann'  et 
Cornea  Andeg'  Archlepis',  Epia',  Abbatib's,  Comitib's.  Baronib's,  Justiciar', 
Vicecomitibe'  et  omnibs'  ministris  et  fidelibus  suis  Francis  et  Anglia  tocioi 
Angl'  salutem.     Sciatis  me  concessisse  et  presenti  carta  confirmasse  corve- 

'  ThiawordisnsadSEdiwd  VI.,B.  15.  is  found  Tespeeting  it  in  Iha histtny  of  thic 

-  Corvemii  are  defined  hy  Ducange  to  CotDpany. 
be  Eutoret  veterinuii,  qoi   corio  *eteri  A  kind  friend,  well  rened  in  thcae  in- 
utnntur.    With  aJI  deference  to  eo  higll  qiiines,  nggeala  tlut  PftUgisTe,  in  hi* 
an  authority,  this  ma;  hardljr  be  esteemed  LesclunnBaement  de  Ik  Langue  PnnoofMi, 
»  satJBfactory  etyniDlog?  ;  not  only  be-  gives  CordoBiutKr  as  tbe  French  squira- 
canse  it  derives  the  term  from  tbe  Latin,  lent  both  to  corryaer  and  eordmyner. 
which  cwinot  well  be  sappoaed  it>  root.  This  would  make  them  occupy,  as  trades- 
but  also  becange  it  would  make  the  Cor-  men,  a  station  analogouB  to  that  of  many 
Tesarii  mere  coblers,  whereas  the  Charter  tailors  in  the  present  day,  who  both  pro- 
of Henry  II.,  and  the  following  Inspexi-  vide  the  doth  and  make  it  up.    Roquefort 
mus  of  Henry  III.,  put  them  as  limt  and  renders    courroissier    or  courvoiuer  by 
principal  and  before  the  Corduanarii.  The  cordoDnier,  latmirr,  which  confirms  Skin- 
word  u  by  no  meaUB  of  common  occur-  ner's  idea  of  its  derivation. 
reoce,  and  becomce,  in  consequence,  diffl-  '  2  vols.,  3to,  Loodon,  1837. 
cult  to  be  traced.    But  tbe  conjecture  ad.  *  Vol  i.,  p.  224. 
vanced  by  Skinner  (who  spells  it  Corrieer)  <  This  Charter  also  was  in  ' 

that  it  was  intended  to  express  tbe  cwr       -'-■--  " - 

fauturi,  refers  us  to  a  probsble  origin,  the 
norman-Frendi,  and  agrees  with  all  that 
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sariis  de  Oxon'  omnes  libertates  et  coaBaetDdiuee  qoas  habaeiutit  tempore 
Be(ps  Henr'  avi  mei,  et  quod  babeant  Gildam  suam  eicut  tone  habuenmt. 
Ita  qnod  nullos  fociat  officium  eonim  io  Villa  de  Oxon'  nisi  ait  de  Oilda 
ilia.  CoQcedo  eciam  quod  Corduanarii  qui  postea  Tenenint  in  vilkm  de 
Oxon'  Bint  de  hac  ipB&  Gilda  et  habeant  easdem  libertates  et  conanetudines 
quaa  Gorvesarii  babent  et  habere  debent.  Pro  hac  autem  concesdone  et 
confirmaciane  Corvasarii  et  Corduanarii  debent  michi  reddere  singulis  annia 
unam  ^ciam  auri.  Testib's  Galfrido  et  Bogero  Capellanis  Begia  et  Bicardo 
firitone  Bade  fil'  Stepb'i  Camerar'  et  Bic'o  Buffo  apud  Wudestok.  Nos 
autem  predictam  concessionem  mtam  et  gratam  babeatee  ipsam  Corvesariia 
et  Corduanariis  predicte  ville  confirmamus.  Volentes  et  concedentes  pro 
nobis  et  heredib's  nostris  quod  ipsi  in  perpetuum  utantur  et  gaudeant 
libertatib's  et  consuetudinib's  predictis,  sicut  predicta  carta  racionabilit' 
testatur.  Beddendo  per  annum  ad  scaccorium  nostrum  Sancti  Micbaelis 
pro  hac  coufirmacione  nostra  qninque  solidos  ultra  unam  unciam  auri 
quam  prius  reddere  oonsuerenmt  ad  scaccarium  prodictmn.  Hiia  teatib's 
Galfrido  Gacelin.  Will'o  Le  Latymer.  Imberto  Pugeys.  Bob'to  de  Thwengh. 
Imberto  de  Muntferaunt.  Hugone  de  Dyne.  Will'o  de  Trubelrill'  et  aliis. 
Dat'  per  manum  nostram  apud  Wudeatok  decimo  octavo  die  Decembr' 
anno  regoi  nostri  Quadragesimo  qointo. 

(Seal  in  green  wax,  much  broken,  appended.) 

This  was  confirmed  by  an  InspeximuB  of  12th  Edward  II., 
which,  after  reciting  the  whole,  as  it  has  been  transcribed, 
continued  in  the  following  words  : — 

8.  Nos  autem  concessiones  et  confirmacionem  predictas  ratas  habentes  et 
gratas  eaa  pro  nobis  et  heredib's  nostris  quantum  in  nobis  eat  predictis 
Corduanariis  et  Corresariis  et  eomm  succeesorib's  Corduanariis  et  Corresariis 
predicte  ville  Oxon'  concedimus  et  confirmamus  sicut  carta  predicta  raciona- 
biliter  teetatur.  Prsterea  volentes  eiadem  Corduanariis  et  Corresariis 
graciam  in  hac  parte  facers  uberiorem  concedimus  eis  pro  nobis  et  heredib's 
nostris  et  hac  carta  nostra  confirmamoa  quod  nullus  facial  eomm  officium 
in  Buburbiis  predicte  ville  Oxon'  nisi  sit  de  Oilda  supradicta  et  quod  nullus 
scindat  in  eidem  villa  Oxon'  aut  auburbiis  qjusdem  cordiumum  aut  corium 
tonnatum  conreatum  nee  novum  opus  ad  officium  predictum  pertinens  in 
eisdem  villa  et  subuibiis  vendat  nisi  sit  de  ilia  Gilda  Bub  foris&ctura 
manuoperis  illius  ad  opus  nostrum  de  qua  forisfoctura  annuatim  ad  scacca- 
rium nostrum  sancti  Micbaelis  per  manoa  baUivorum  nostrorum  dicta  ville 
volumns  responden.  Pro  quib's  quidem  concessions  et  confirmacione 
dicti  Corduanarii  et  Corvesarii  et  aucceasores  sui  predict!  reddent  nobis  et 
heredib's  nostris  singulis  annis  ad  scaccarium  nostrum  sancti  Micbaelis 
ultra  predictam  unciam  et  diotos  quiuque  solidos  duos  solidos  de  incre- 
mento  imperpetuum.  Hiis  testib's  venerabilib's  patrib's  W,  Arcbiep'o 
Ebor',  Angl'  Primate,  J.  Elion'  Ep'o.  Caacellario  n'ro  et  J.  Norwicen' 
Bp'o.  Joh'e  de  Britannia  Comite  Bichemund.  Adomaro  de  Valencia 
Comite  Pembroch.  Humfrido  de  Bohun  Comite  Hereford'  et  Essex. 
Hugone  le  Despenser  Juniore.  Barth'o  de  Badelesmere  Senescallo  hos- 
picii  nostri  et  aliis.  Dat'  per  manum  nostram  apud  Ebor'  tercio  die 
Juuii  anno  regni  nostri  duodecimo. 

(Seal  in  green  wax,  much  broken,  appended.) 
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The  preceding  clause  has  been  given  at  length,  because  it 
presents  to  the  reader  the  only  addition  which  the  charter 
of  Henry  III.  ever  appears  to  have  received  For  the 
repeated  renewals  of  their  charter  by  Inspeximus,  now  in  the 
possession  of  t^e  Company,  a  list  and  the  dates  of  which  are 
given  below,  run  in  aU  cases,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  with  some 
slight  verbal  differences,  in  the  same  form,  granting  no 
further  powers  or  privileges ;  and  the  fee-farm  rent  due  to 
the  Crown  remains  the  same  from  the  earliest  of  their  ex- 
isting records  downwards,  viz.,  twenty-two  shillings,  of 
which  fifteen  shiUinga  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  compo- 
sition at  which  the  uncia  auri  had  been  assessed,  five  shil- 
lings were  reserved  by  the  charter  of  Henry  III.,  and  the 
remaining  two  shillings  by  that  of  Bdward  II.,  as  has  been 
already  seen." 

Royal  charters  of  Inapeximus,  in  addition  to  the  two 
already  mentioned  : — 

4.  20  Edward  III.,  and  seventh  year  of  his  reign  over  Fiance,  May 
18,  at  WeBtminater.  This  has  been  either  lost  or  mislaid;  ita  existence 
is  shewn  by  the  recitals  in  subsequent  ones. 

6.  4  Richard  II.,  February  11,  at  Weatminater.  The  aeal  in  groea 
wax,  part  of  it  broken  off.     See  Sandford,  p.  190. 

6.  1  Henry  IV.,  February  35,  at  WestminBter.  Seal  of  daric  green 
wax,  broken  across. 

7.  6  Heni;  VI.,  Januai?  30,  at  Westminster.  Seal  in  green  wax, 
and  broken. 

6.  IHeniyVIII.,  March  34,  at  Westminster.  Seal  in  greeuwax,  crashed. 

9.  1  EdWrd  VI.,  June  27,  at  Westaunster.  Seal  in  brown  wax, 
broken.     See  Sandford,  p.  458. 

10.  13  Elizabeth,  Febiuaiy  8,  at  Westminster.  Of  the  seal,  which 
was  in  brown  wax,  very  little  is  left.     The  writing  is  of  great  beau^.' 

Inprimia  tbo  vekmu  ikjniM 

knd  great  wordi  drawoQge  ti*  tim^ 

To  Wriljnge       ,        .        .  xikti'  tiij* 

The  exk^ion  bjr  tli«  Doctors  inji 

Th«  fyns    .        .                .  iL' 

The  K'Bkt  seals                .     .  xx*  iiij' 
Tha  grene  vwie,Uee,  Major 

aod  dufe  wuce  iu<  iim' 

Thenrolem'    .  xz* 

The  writingB  of  thexecnlory  i^ 

Thenroleni'  thorof  nj"  mj' 

The  great  BOftle  for  the  same  xx*  iiij' 

Tfaexaiu£on  and  sealer  .     .  lit* 

ThedocquBt        ...  Hit* 
The  gmt  loDge  boxe  for  the 

B«me iij"  Tiij* 

Sm'to^      .        .  VI  M>  inj* 


•  Thb  rent  waa  p^  to  the  bailUb  of 
Oxford.  See  aoooimtB  of  meetingB  of  3  &  4 
Edward  VI.,  2  &  3  and  G  &  6  PbUip  and 
Mary,  Sx. ;  and  by  the  ordinances  of  2 
EUzabelh,  was  to  be  collected  fi^nn  the 
members  upon  thrar  uiniial  dajr  of  mast- 
ing,!"  ■ 


_t  may  not  be  unintareMJng  to  give 
the  costs  of  this  renewal  of  the  Chixter 
and  Writ  Execatory,  as  we  find  tbem 
Stated  in  what  is  appareolly  an  official 
Dem.  pasted  into  book  B.,  p.  166.    See 


Ida,  p. 


Thordlnary  chardgee  for  the  pasaioge 
of  the  eonfirmacoii  &  Charter  w'^  the 
BxeoDlorye  upon  the  same  for  the 
Cordwaynera  of  Oxford.  Auio  Dne 
Ore  EUz.  R  xiij->  1670. 
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11.4  James  I.  (of  Scotland,  39),  May  36,  at  Weetntinstor.  The  seal  is 
in  broini  irax,  aix  inches  in  diameter,  quite  perfect,  and  a  beanti&l  eped- 
men.*     These  three  last  charters  are  kept  together  in  a  long  box. 

Id  pursuance  of  the  provision  of  the  charter  of  Edward  II., 
a  "  Writ  Executorie,"  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  baihffs  of 
the  city  (then  town)  of  Oxford,  was  added  to  the  Inspeximus. 
Of  these  the  company  possess  four,  viz  ; — 

1.  35  Heniy  (VI.,1  Uay  3S,  at  Westminster.  Seal  in  yellow  was, 
broken.     See  Sai^rd,  p.  344. 

2.  4  Edward  IV.,  August  36,  at  Woodstock.  Seal  in  plain  wax, 
iqjared:    differs  in  some  respects  £rom  that  giren  in  Sandford,  p.  3TB. 

3.  13Elizabeth,  February  8,at Westminster.'  Sealinbrownwaz.broken. 

4.  4  James  I.  (of  Scotland,  SO),  May  96,  at  Westminster,  indorsed 
"  An  Executory  for  the  Company  of  Gordwayners  and  Corresors  in  the 
City  of  Oxford."    Seal  in  brown  wax,  broken. 

The  form  of  the  first  of  these,  which  is,  with  a  few  verbal 
differences,  the  same  as  that  of  <iie  rest,  is  as  follows : — 

Heniicus  Dei  gra'  Bex  Angl'  et  Frande  et  Domicus  Hib'nie  Major!  et 
Ballivie  ville  sue  Oxon'  qui  none  sunt  vel  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint  salutem. 
Cum  inter  cet«ras  libertatos  Corresariis  et  Corduanariis  Tille  nostre  pre- 
dicte  per  cartas  progenitorum  nostromm  quondam  Regum  Anglie  quas 
condmaTimuB  pro  certa  firma  eisdem  progenitoribus  nostris  et  heredibuB 
euis  annuatim  reddend'  conoeesas  concessum  sit  eladem  quod  nullus  fac' 
corum  officium  in  euburbiis  predicte  TiUe  Oxon'  nisi  sit  de  gilda  sua  eis 
per  dictoa  progeuitores  nostroe  conceasa  et  per  nos  coufirmat'  et  quod 
nullus  Qindat  in  eadem  villa  Oxon'  aut  suburbiis  ^usdem  corduanum  aut 
cerium  taunatum  conreatum  aut  novum  opus  ad  officium  predictum  pertinens 
in  eisdem  suburbiis  vendat  nisi  sit  de  iUa  gilda  sat  forisfitctura  manaoperia 
illius  ad  epna  nostrum  de  qua  forisfactura  aimuatim  ad  scoccarium  nos- 
trum sancti  Micbaelis  per  manus  ballivorum  dicte  ville  volumns  responderi 
prout  in  cartis  et  confirmacione  predictis  plenius  continetur.  Nos  volentea 
de  foris&cturia  hnjusmodi  in  villa  et  suburbiis  predictis  juxta  tenorem 
cartanim  et  confirmacionis  predictarum  responderi  vobis  mandamus  finniter 
iojungentea  quod  eisdem  Corveeariis  et  Corduanaiiis  dicte  ville  Oxon'  sitia 
in  anxilium  ad  omnes  hnjusmodi  forisfiicturas  in  villa  predicta  ad  opus 
nostrum  levand'  et  nobis  inde  respondend'  juxta  tenorem  cartanim  et  conGr- 
madoniB  predictarum.  £t  hoc  sicut  nob  inde  respondere  voloeritia 
nnllatenns  omittatis.  Teste  meipso  apud  Westm'  xxv  die  Uaii  anno 
regni  nostri  tricesimo  quinto. 

(Seal  in  yellow  wax,  broken.     See  Sandford.  p.  344.) 


*  U'  a>t  thia  jmn  the  oam- 

lh«mof,TX. 

tobeemArmedbYtbekiag' 

In  toto                .      XI 

riecJuwdg"         .        .        .  Ki 

ii>«iTJ<>         1606,  B.  113. 

B«aid«thedurdK-iiib»ndl-      . 

in^  ftbout  the  aune  and  for 

p.  26.    It  IB  mmtionad  in  tha 

grafts    gevcn    in     rapect 

^19EHa. 

VOL  Tl. 

X 
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The  Charter  of  Incorporation  being  drawn  up  in  the  most 
general  terms,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Company  •  to  make 
by-laws  or  prirate  regulations ;  in  doing  which  from  time  to 
time,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
19  Henry  VII.,  c.  1,  by  which  they  were  enabled,  under 
certain  forms,  {that  adopted  by  them  being  usually  the  allow- 
ance of  their  rules  by  the  judgesof  assize  on  their  circuit), 
to  make  and  enforce  any  ordinances  for  their  own  gorem- 
ment  and  advantage,  which  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  provisions  of  the  law.  Such  a  proceeding  seems  to 
have  been  proposed  in  five,  and  actually  carried  into  elfect 
in  four,  instances.  And  as  a  proof  that  the  allowance  of  their 
rules  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  validity  and  weight,  we 
find  it  formally  recited  in  the  second  of  these  instruments 
(that  of  the  19  Eliz.),  that  on  November  3rd,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  the  same  reign,  William  Tylcote,  then  mayor 
of  Oxford,  with  the  bailiffs,  burgesaea,  and  common  council  of 
the  same,  had  ordered  Mr.  Aldeworth,  the  master,  since 
deceased,  and  four  of  the  Company,  to  be  committed  to  the 
prison  of  Bocardo,  where  they  had  remained  for  a  fortnight, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  bring  in  their  books  of  ordinances, 
and  make  Wm.  Thomson,  a  foreigner,  free  of  the  Guild;* 
whereupon  the  justices  signing,  order  that  the  said  mayor, 
bailiffs,  &c.,  should  pay  into  the  Exchequer  such  fine,  nomiiw 
ffBTUB,  as  they  should  think  good  to  be  assessed  for  this 
disturbance  and  interruption.^ 

The  dates  of  the  ordinances  or  by-laws  are  as  follo'^  : — 

1.  S  Eliz.,  July  18.     On  Tellum,  and  in  two  pieces.* 

'  The  collective   body  are  stjled  the      kRard  proof  that  the  cordwunen  them- 
fellowship,  occupation,  or  cisfL      1,  4,  £,       lelveB  could  so 


Edv.  VI.,  pp.  13— 15  ;  1  Mary,  p.  17,  B.,  ISOO,  7°  OctobrU 

Ac.  mandaviinuB  Ric.  Pyttia  Johamii  Tacley  et 

'  The  phnws  "  Booka  of  Ordioaneea  "  Ric  laughton  Shomakera  et  aliia  per  ipaoB 

probablj  included  the  Charter  alao.    The  omaibuB  de  societate  illiua  arljlicii  in  Oxon' 

Mfnaal  doea  not  seem  to  have   beeo  to  de  gilda  cordenwariomin  qoalenas  auUiu 

admit  Mr.  Thomaoa  at  all,  bat  at  a  less  eorum  vexet  Benvexari  faciat  oomine  pro- 

Sum   than  101.     In   B.  1i>   ia  noted   the  pHo  aut  nomine  diet'  societatis  queodam 

adminion  of  Wm.  Tomson  apon  Nov.  10,  Thomam     Baker    Shomaker   servipniem 

Ifi7fi,  paying  a  fine  of  ZX.  %».  Brf.,  which  nxoria  Y^  Symeonis  qoousque  oslende- 

is  probably  the  same  person.    See  also  rint  oobis  privilegia  quibua  possunt  liciCe 

the  letter  iaC.  3*.  In  an  order  of  Dec.  29,  inhibere  et  impedu*  et  coercera  quod  diet' 

1768,  Ihs  word  "  foreigner  ~  is  defined  to  Thomas  noa  debet  oocnpare  Ben  eiercere 

mean  "every  panon  canying  oo  trsde  in  diet'  artiliciuQi  in  hie  villi  Oion,  et  boc 

the  eity  of  Oxford  who  hath  not  served  a  aob  posna  exeomraunicationis  majoriB  pre- 

lenl  apprenticeahip  to  a  fr«emui  of  it."  cepimua."  Regist.  2,fo.  84,  in  Ar<mh.Univ. 

■  See  the  Ordinanoes,  also  Sr  Edward  Oxon.  The  p^ialty  is  nnnnial  and  severe, 

Saimdera's  letter  B.,  pp.  77— BO.    On  the  •  Transcribed,  C.  1 . 


Saimders's  letter  B.,  pp.  77— BO.    On  tfa 
other    hand,    the    Univerai^    Regialei 
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a.  Id  Eliz.,  1577,  July.  Od  vellum,  and  in  two  pieces,  recites 
preceding  ordinances,  which  it  confinos,  with  additions.  8ee  also  what  is 
noticed  above. 

3.  3  [  ]  (second  figure  erased)  Eliz.  One  skin.  These  rules  were 
never  forinally  allowed. 

4.  9  Charles.  July  24.  New  ordinances,  in  which  the  former  ones  are 
not  recited.  On  one  skin  of  parchment,  and  almost  illegible,  frooi  the 
ink  having  peeled  off.' 

5.  30  Charles  II.  (1668),  June  39.  New  ordinances,  on  two  skins  of 
parchment* 

Of  these  two  latter,  the  first  (viz.,  those  of  9th  Charles) 
give  the  general  regulations  of  the  Company,  while  the  last 
relate  more  to  apprentices  and  the  course  of  trade,  Ac.  These 
have  been  transcribed  under  the  date  of  1668,  20  Charles  IT., 
June  29,  on  a  roll,  consisting  of  six  pieces  of  parchment,  of 
which  they  occupy  four,  the  fifth  commencing  with  the  fol- 
lowing words ; — 

Wee,  the  Master  Warden  &  firatemity  of  the  Guild  aud  {fellowship  of 
Cordwayn",  Incorporated  within  the  City  of  Gilford,  Doe  hereby  consent  to 
all  these  ord"  aud  By-laws  (conteyned  in  the  ffour  foregoing  skias  of  Parchm') 
and  submitt  to  the  Same  und''  the  Pains  &  Penaltys  eip'sed  in  the  said 
Bylaws  &  Ord". 

HeNBI  WlLLBTT,  M'. 

Edward  Mace,  Warden. 
Then  follow  about  281  signatures,  of  which  the  last  are, 

Geo  :  Fred  :  Stratton, 
John  EvanB, 
Benjamin  Beale. 

This  is  kept  in  a  cylindrical  wooden  case,  and  seems  to 
have  been  used  merely  for  obtaining  the  signatures  of  new 
members,  as  a  simple  way  of  confirming  the  powers,  of  the 
act  of  the  19th  of  Henry  VII.' 

Lastly,  the  records  of  the  Company  are  contained  in  eight 
books  of  different  sizes,  six  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  more 
convenient  reference,  are  here  described  by  the  letters  of  the 

•  Id  book  B.,  p.  300,  is  a  tniucHpt  of  '  See   orders  of  1672   (21  Chu.  II.), 

an  order,  dated  17  Chu.  I..  Feb.  2B.  dis  Apii),  23  ;  and  1675  (25  Chu.  II.),  Vor. 

lune,  by  Sir  Edv' HendoD  K<,  one  of  the  14,  in  book  D.    There    are,   of   conrae, 

BuniU  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Judge  of  many  ocoMonal   orden  to  be  found  in 

Aaaize  &t  Oion,  nude  respecting  publico  the  books  of  the  CompuijF. 

tion  of  rules  uid  authority  for  jaymentH,  7  It  may  be  as  well  to  obserre  here, 

on  complaint  to  him  by  many  of  the  Com-  that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  tlie  regn- 

pany.    And  in  book  D.  is  a  resolution,  lations  formally  confirmed  by  the  Justices 

dated  April  20, 1666,  to  renew  their  Ordi-  of  AbbIk,  ai«  in  these  pages  termed  Ordi- 

nonces,  aud  pay  the  expcmse  out  of  their  natuxi;  and  the  occasional  mles  made  by 

stock.  the  majority  cJ  the  bodetv.  Ordtn. 
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alphabet  They  present  under  different  forms  an  account 
of  its  affairs  and  proceedings  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Kichard  III.  down  to  the  present  time ;  that  is,  for  upwanLs 
of  three  centmies  and  a  half.  The  minutes  of  the  general 
annual  meetings,  with  the  election  of  officers,  settlement  of 
accounts,  and  adnussion  of  new  members  made  at  them, 
form,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  prominent  subject ;  while,  in 
other  parte,  appear  transcripts  of  a  few  of  tiieir  documents, 
orders,  lists  of  members  by  name,  notices  of  fines  and  amer- 
ciaments, and  particulaxs  of  some  of  their  dinners.  The 
minutes  of  their  earliest  meetings,  called  "  Curie  "  or  Courts, 
are  kept  in  Latin  up  to  the  23rd  year  of  Henry  VII.,"  and 
correE^nd  in  form  with  the  records  of  a  manor  court,  while 
the  absentees  are  amerced  in  the  same  manner. 
Book  A.  In  parchment  cover,  9  inches  by  6 ;  92  pages. 

Minutes  of  Courts,  &c.,  from  1  Richard  III.  to  27 

Hemy  VDI. 

B.  4to,  bound  in  wooden  boards,^  II  inches  by  8  ;  202 
p^es,  ditto,  ditto,  from  13  Henry  VHI.  to  1649, 
(24  Charies  I.) 

C.  Small  4to,  bound  in  old  and  written  vellum,  with 
flap  and  ties,  8  inches  by  6;  180  pages.  Miscellanea, 
from  1625  to  1643. 

D.  A  small  foho,  bound  with  parchment,  12  inches  by  8; 
no  pagmg.  Minutes  of  Courts,  Lists  of  Members, 
Admissions,  &c.,  fi\)m  1614  to  1711. 

E.  A  small  folio,  bound  in  parchment,  11^  inches  by  9 ; 
no  paging.  Proceedings  and  Accounts,  from  1646  to 
1758. 

F.  A  small  foho,  bound  as  the  last,  13  indies  by  8 ; 
no  paging.  Minutes  of  Court,  Orders,  and  Lists  of 
Members  by  name,  from  1710  to  1789,  and  some 
transactions  of  the  following  year ;  which  are  continued 
to  the  present  time  in  a  bool^  1 5^  inches  by  1 0,  bound 
in  leather,  and  about  the  same  thickness  as  Book  B. 

The  accounts  are  continued  from  Book  E  to  the  present 
time  in  a  volome  of  rather  smaller  dimensions. 

*BookA^p.el.    Thefonnb—  Et  no  for,  sunt)  omnia  pactflca. 

Cmu  Cordiwuioruiii  el  CorresKrioram  >  This  is  bound  in  old  gumped  )«athar, 

tenia  OxD*  die  lone  {iroximo  post  festom  and  nipposed  to  be  the  Toliune  mentiMind 

aoi  hice  evangeliBte  et  ui°  regni  BegU,  Ac  in  Book  E.  in  the  accouata,  inno  1G76, 

Ad  huic  cnrUm    vanerunt  ■ectatorea  viz.  : 

cnrie,  videlicet,  &c.  &c.  It'  p'  for  bjndeing  j*  old  booke 

And  at  the  ocneliunon  of  the  minnlea  of  &  a  new  cover                         .It.  M. 
many  Caartti,,we  the  word* — 
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With  the  exception  of  some  few  unimportant  deeds,  the 
above  are  aJl  the  sources  of  infonnation  that  remain  from 
which  anything  can  be  learnt  as  to  the  internal  history  and 
afiairs  of  the  Company.  Their  charter  went  no  further  than 
to  incorporate  them  as  the  corresors  and  cordwaiuers  of 
Orford,'  and  give  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exercising  their 
trade  or  mystery  within  the  limits  of  the  town  and  the 
suburbs  thereof;  while  the  "Writ  Eiecutorie"  called  in  the 
aid  of  power  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  forfeitures  of  prohibited 
vrork.  Whatever  ol^er  corporate  rights  thej  possessed  came 
to  them  only  as  incidents  arising  from  their  charter,  and  not 
by  virtue  of  direct  grant ;  so  that  even  the  particulars  of  the 
constitution  of  their  body  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ordi- 
nances vrhidi  they  were  enabled  to  make  for  themselves  as 
before  mentioned.  And  from  these  it  appears  that,  besides 
the  commonalty  of  the  society,  which  practically  included 
sisters  also,^  the  governing  piut  of  it  was  to  consist  of  1.  A 
Master ;  2.  A  Warden ;  and  3.  Two  Searchers  of  Leather, 
all  of  whom  "were  to  be  elected  by  the  members  generally  on 
their  annual  day  of  meeting,  which  was  the  Monday  following 
the  feast  of  St.  Luke  (October  18th)  in  each  year.  To  theso 
officers  are  to  be  added,  since  they  are  mentioned  in  all 
existing  records,  though  not  prescribed  by  the  ordinances, 
4.  Two  Keepers  of  the  Keys  ;  5.  Two  Keepers  of  our  Lady's 
light ;  6.  A  Beadle,  an  officer  first  appointed  in  1632,^  "in 
order  to  assist  the  Warden  in  summoning  Members;"  and  7. 
and  lastly,  a  Steward. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  of  these  officers  : — 
1.  The  Master,  "  Guardianus  sive  Custos,"  *  is  directed  to  be 
sworn  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Quene  and  her  successours, 
"  to  ae  unto  &  goveme  faithefiilly  the  said  Crafie  or  Guylde, 
&  omytte  nothynge  that  shalbe  for  its  commoditie,  neither 
do,  or  as  moche  as  in  hym  lyeth,  suffer  to  be  donne,  anye 

'  The  following  order  is  curioua,  iniB-       myhell  j*  arkeuigelL     In  y*  ixviij  yer« 
'  r  to  the  cobbU-        -    -  — 


of  y»  Raynof  kyng  Henry  y*  »iij'»'"  B.  3. 
'  A.  81,  B.  36,  59,  D.  tub  umis  1S16, 


ttotta,  from  which  the  eoblen  bjkve  been 

•omedmn  thought  to  derive  their  ftppells-  1632,  &c. 

tion  ; — "If  hyl  ys  agrsde  y  no  nun  of  y*  'He  wu  to  be  allowed  1  Ot.  a  jev  and 

cnft  ahall  heng  torihe  no  yello  leynd  tcht»  teem  upon  admianonB,  in  sneh  muiDer  M 

on  ther  ntks  or  g&tu  or  on  ther  fonnoet  the  Warden  had.   D.  nib  auna.  A  bewile'g 

poU  DOT  itaityt  S^or  dier  vj/ndcu  bat  he  t\»S  first  appean  in  the  lUt  of  property 

y*  lakythe  them  (o  be  forfeit  to  y*  cnft  &  for  1683,  E.  nib  aano. 

he ■  "       


■aynt  marten's  day  to  y*  feat  of  Sayot 


See  all  the  early  eonrla  in  Book  A.  to 
Henry  vii.,  &o. 
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thyDge  that  maye  damage  or  hurte  the  said  Guylde,  its  liber- 
ties, or  anye  thynge  contayned  ■within  its  charture.  And  to 
geve  dewe  and  true  Accompte  of  all  auche  money  as  shalbe 
Levied  for  the  said  Guilde's  use,  or  come  to  their  handes  by 
meanes  of  their  office,  or  by  reasone  of  anye  penaJtiea,  amerce- 
mentes,  arrerages,  fynes,  or  otherwise."'  And  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  effecting  these  objects,  the  Warden  or  Steward 
was  to  be  constantly  at  his  call ;  and  their  first  duty  was 
jointly  to  take  the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
receive  the  money-box  or  coffer,  with  the  sum  found  to  be 
in  hand. 

2.  The  Warden  or  Steward,"  called  in  the  minutes  of  earlier 
courts,  "  Senescallus,"  was  to  take  his  "  corporall  oath  that  he 
would  be  readie  at  all  tymes  to  wame  the  personea  of  the  said 
Guilde  to  come  together  whensoever  the  Haister  should  will 
and  admonishe  hym  to  do  the  same  ;  and  to  be  readie  at  all 
tymes  to  come  to  the  said  M^  at  his  lawful!  waminge  to 
helpe  hym  in  all  honest  matters  and  Comodities  of  the  said 
Guilde  ;  and  to  ayde,  helpe,  and  assiste  hym  in  defence  of  all 
such  liberties  and  Comodities  as  have  byne  graunted  to  the 
said  Guilde  by  the  kynges  of  this  Kealme  and  their  progeni- 
tours."'  From  the  circumstance  of  the  Warden  being  so  much 
the  Master's  agent,  he  is  represented  in  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  some  years  to  be  nominated  by  him  f  an  error 
which  might  have  arisen  from  the  Company  being  kindly  dis- 
posed to  elect  whomsoever  their  Master  wished  to  have  as  his 
assistant.  In  some  cases,  the  power  of  the  two  was  inde- 
pendent, but  to  be  exercised  jointly,  as  in  that  of  removing 
members,  upon  just  cause,  from  the  Guild. 

3.  The  two  Searchers  of  Leather,  scrutatorescorii,  or  "sher- 
chyrs  of  ledyr,"  *  were  to  make  "  true  and  dewe  searche  of  the 
workes  and  matters  of  the  said  occupation  everie  terme  of  the 
yeare  ;  and  if  they  found  any  thinge  forfeited,  to  geve  dewe 
and  trew  accompt  of  the  same  to  the  bayliffes  of  the  towne  of 
Oxforde,  towards  the  paymente  of  the  Queue's  fee  farme  of 
the  towue  of  Oxforde."'  The  current  of  legislation  has  set  bo 

t  Ordin.  2  Eliz.  niasler  ia  termed  wirdai,ud  the  Utter 

'  See  Minutes  of  Conrts,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ■leward.     B.  i7, 

£dw.  VI.,  the  latter  especially ;  1  Mary,  '  Ordiu.,  3  Eliz. 

aud  3  Eliz.,  Book  B.     The   steward   of  •  Book    B.    ad  init      See    Mlnntei   of 

later  days  was  a  difTcrent  officer,  being  the  Courts  of  33,  3«,  39  Heary  VIII.,  sad  2 

legal  adviser,  and  wlut  would  be  now  called  &  3  Ed.  VI,  20  Eliz.,  &c 

the  Clerk  of  a  Conipaiiy.    Id  the  minutes  >  B.  £8. 

of  the  court  holden  14  Henry  V III.,  the  '  Ordio.,  2  Eliz. 
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strongly  of  late  years  against  all  guilds  and  corporations,  as 
being  mere  monopolies,  that  it  may  not  be  tumecessary  to 
draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  services  which  these  officers 
rendered  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  their  own  society.  For, 
i^  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  they  seized  all  prohibited  and  foreign 
goods,  and  prevented  unlicensed  persons  from  trading,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  protected  the  former  from  imposition  through 
indifferent  work  and  bad  leather.  The  duties  of  the  garbeller 
,  of  spices  in  the  Grocers'  Company  of  London  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  corresponding  beneficial  results.' 

4.  The  Key-keepers,  or  "  custodes  clavium  ciste,"  were  two 
officers,  who,  although  not  acknowledged  in  the  ordinances, 
appear  always  to  have  been  annually  elected  with  the  rest.* 
Their  duties  are  found  described  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Court 
of  4  Eliz.,*  "  that  they  were  to  keep  the  boxeye,  keyea,  and 
boxyes  and  coffers,  w'"  other  wrytyngs,  charters,  and  ordy- 
nances;"  and  they  are  called  in  those  of  1575  and  1576, 
17  &  18  Eliz.,^  keepers  of  the  coffers,  charters,  orders,  and 
other  things,  &c.  Such  officers  appear  even  in  the  Gilda 
Theutonicorum ;'  and  therefore  it  is  probable  these  have 
existed  very  long  in  the  Company.  In  1613,  11  James  I., 
and  ever  afterwards,  their  number  was  increased  from  two  to 
four,'  the  reason  of  which  does  not  clearly  appear,  unless  it 
was  part  of  a  measure  of  finance,  which  the  Company  were 
pursuing  by  suspending  their  dinners  from  that  year.  That 
the  office  was  not  considered  as  at  all  a  sinecure,  may  be 
gathered  from  an  entry  under  the  year  1684,  when  Mr.  Daniel 
Faulkner,  one  of  the  number,  was  fined  five  shilhngs  for  not 
being  ready  with  his  key,  whereby  the  election  of  the  Com- 
pany was  delayed  ;  but,  upon  his  acknowledgment,  and 
desiring  to  be  excused  of  his  offence,  the  money,  which  had 
been  paid,  was  returned  to  him  again.^ 

5.  As  all  these  Companies  were,  in  some  degree,  of  a 
religious  nature,  and  those  which  were  rich  enough  had 
priests  appointed  to  pray  with  them  when  living,  and  for 
them  when  dead ;  so  did  these,  out  of  their  poverty,  raise  a 
small  contribution  to  maintain  a  light  burning  before  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  upon  her  festival,  and  perhaps  at  other 
seasons,  that,  being  thus  reminded  of  their  devotion,  she 

>  Herbert,  i.,  309. 
'  B.24. 
'  B.  120. 
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m^ht  protect  and  befriend  them.  The  ongin  of  this  obserr- 
ance  cannot  now,  of  course,  be  traced ;  but  it  corresponds  bo 
exactly  with  something  of  the  same  nature,  of  the  date  of 
6  Henry  IV.,  found  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Drapers'  Com- 
paDj  in  London,  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  quote  the 
direction  for  the  latter  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  what 
the  former  must  have  been  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  it 
was  probably  a  single  light. 

For  the  majttq/ninge  of  oure  lygkt :  Also  ordeyned  hyt  jb  that  th're 
schull  be  V.  tapers  of  wax,  of  roHonable  wheight,  aette  in  a  candela^ke  of 
laton,  as  ordejned  of  olde  tyme  at  Wol-thyrehe,  in  the  worchipp  of  th' 
aBsnmpcjon  of  oore  Lady,  and  th^  to  brenne  at  due  tymes,  as  the  cnatomo 
ys ;  the  which  lyght  schull  be  nell  and  hoDeatty  ordeyned  and  mainteyned.' 

From  some  entries  made  in  the  books,'  it  occurs  incident- 
ally, that  the  cordwainers  kept  their  light  with  the  Cannehtes 
at  the  Whitefriars  ;  and  this  must  have  been  in  their  beaoti- 
iiil  Lady  Chapel  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Church,^  restored  with  much  taste  and  skill,  under  the  able 
superintendence  ofMr.Grimsley,  in  1839;  and  if  the  Company 
occupied  at  that  time,  as  they  actually  did  at  a  later  period, 
any  house  near  Bocardo  for  the  purpose  of  their  meetings, 
the  vicinity  of  this  chapel  might  have  been  the  principd 
cause  of  their  selecting  it,  as  the  place  wherein  to  m^e  their 


The  two  persons  appointed  to  attend  to  this  Light  were 
called  "  Keepers  of  our  Lady's  light,"  and  sometimes  "  Ower 
lades  men  ;"  in  Latin,  "  Custodes  luminis  beate  (or  sancte) 
Marie,"  and  were  dtdy  sworn.  An  instance,  however,  occurs, 
of  one  of  their  members  being  amerced  for  neglect ;  as  at  a 
Court  holden  on  the  Monday  after  St.  Luke's  day,  in  the  first 
year  of  Richard  III.  is  the  following  entry  : — "  Bdwardus 
Symson  Senescallus  present'  quod  Ricardus  Fyttis  custos 
Inminis  beate  Marie  fecit  def '  die  oblacionis,  ideo  in  miseri- 
cordia  j.  hb'  cere,"'  for  which  he  was  a^ain  presented  in  the 
following  year*    And  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  VII.,  the 


pkoy  a  well  worth  oonmltitig.  They  uv 
■ud  to  hkve  hwl  prints  Kod  kICui  at 
St.  Midual's,   Coniliill,    St.  Thomu  of 


'  Sea  Dr.  lagnuD'a  "  MeBoriala  of 
Oxford,"  vol.  iiL,  who  notima  that  then 
had  been  a  dntinet  entnuice  to  the  diqwl 
bj  Mepa  from  the  ohnrch  janL 

*  A.  4.  The  price  of  a  pound  of  wkz 
at  the  time  i>  stated,  in  p.  23,  to  hare 
been  7d.  ;  and  the  nme  thing  roaj  be 
infezred  from  the  Tnemorandum  in  p.  1 . 

*  P.  S. 
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■warden  suffers  for  neglecting  to  give  due  admonition : — "  Ad 
banc  Cur'  pres'  sect'  predict'  quod  Johannes  Tackely  nuper 
Sen'  artificii  negligent'  se  habuit  in  premuniendo  Willelmum 
Saventr'  ad  essendum  apud  fratres  carmel  in  festo  aasumpce' 
beate  Marie  ideo  incurrit  penam  j.  li'  cere  ;"^  ■which  present- 
ment is  repeated  in  the  next  year,  with  the  addition,  that  ho 
had  forfeited  sevenpence  for  the  value  of  the  pound  of  wax." 
The  only  general  rule  ■which  has  been  found  for  the 
management  of  the  offering,  is  one  of  the  fourth  year  of 
Heniy  VII.  :— 

OrdinBt'  q'd  custodea  laminia  8'c«  Marie  de  ceWro  feciant  predictum  lumen 
fere  paratam  annuatim  erga  festum  assumpcionis  beate  Marie  virginis  snb 
pe^  ci^uslibet  ciistodis  pro  tempore  exiet'  unius  Ubre  cere  foria  (foria 
feciende  ?)  artificio.' 

Being  a  voluntary  act  of  piety,  the  payments  towards  it 
Taty  both  as  to  time  and  amount ;  they  were  first  made 
weekly,  on  Sundays,*  then  for  one  year  only,  quarterly,'  and 
afterwards  once  every  fortnight;'  the  last  agreement  bdng 
to  collect  every  week  or  fortnight,  as  convenient'  One  of 
these  made  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VII.  may  suflSce 
SB  a  specimen  of  the  rest : — 

Also  it  ys  flgreyt  y'  the  Mayeter  John  Symoud,  WyllSm  camden, 
John  bromlaj,  Rob'  bolbeke,  John  falofelde,  Rjc'  barlan,  Ryo' 
barlaw,  &  Edward  Jenkyns,  have  grau^t  to  pay  wekely  to  oner 
lade  lyght 

Mr  Symond  ij  d 

Mr  Camden  j  d 

Mr  bromlay        gedyr  &  a  peee  of  tymbyr  [will  gatber  or 

collect,  aiid  give  a  piece  of  timber]. 
Rob'  bolbeke  j  d 

John  falofelde         6b 
Rfc'  barlaw  oh 

Edward  Jenkyna     xij  d ' 

'  P.  20.               '  P.  23.  ence  to  B,  70,  71,it  will  be  found  to  be  of 

^  Order  puaed  at  a  court  holden  od  24  of  2£  Heo.  Vlll.,  Mr.  Bartnun  Dot 

Hondaj  tSUr  St.  LDke'a.day,  4  H«n.  VII.,  having  been  muter  before,  and  the  writing 

A.  18.  correqiandiiig.    The;  agree  to  collect  lij. 

"  21   Hen.  VII.,  A.   5£  ;   and  see  7  a  week. 

Heii.VIlI.,p.74;»nd8Hen.VlII.,p.77;  >  A,77.    The  contribution*  am  naaUy 

11  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  80  and  p.  89,  which  has  verynnall,2fl..  Id,  or  k^d.;  Mr.STinond, 


probably  hie  referaioe  to  the  light.  that  to  explain  Ur.  Jenldne's  bounty,  who, 

*  11  Hen.  VIII.,  A.  QO.  on  two  >ub«aqnent  ocoaalonB,  gave  only  a 

'  A.,p.2.   There  ii  no  date  to  Ihia;  bet      }<{.  and  a  l({.,we  musteithermippoM  that 


bj  comparing  it  with  8.,  pp.  5B,  69,  it  will      he  waa  moved  by  an  entraordinan'  impulae 
■d  be  of  mther  tiBe  15  or  16  of      of  piety  at  the  moment, or intenoed  atone- 


ffr 


■VIIL,  ID  which  yean  Edw.  Jmiibna 


it  may  be,  a  grievoui  overcharge 
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The  amount,  it  will  be  observed,  ib  but  seTenteenpeiice 
a-week,  while  in  21  Heo.  VII.,  it  was  sixpence;*  in  7  Hen. 
VIII.,  fifteenpence  ;'  in  the  10th,  eigbtpence;*  the  15th 
or  16th,  fourteenpence ; '  the  16th,  tenpence  halfpenny;^ 
and  the  24th  or  25th,  sevenpence.'  The  money,  when 
collected,  was  kept  in  a  box  or  coffer,  of  which  the  master  was 
to  keep  the  key  ;'  and  on  one  occasion,  a  balance  of  seventeen 
shillings  had  accumulated.*  Of  the  expenditure,  the  fol- 
lowing ifl  the  only  account  which  remains.^  It  has  no  date, 
unless  a  mem.  above,  which  seems  to  be  "Anno  Regis  Henrici 
quarti,"  refers  to  it : — 

Allocatus  for  ^j.  lb,  di.  of  was  at  ij.  ofone)  lb .  iy'.  yj^.  ob 
It'  for  making  of  the  hele  stocke       ...  x**. 

Itm  for  makyng  of  fOowris     ....  v**. 

Itm  the  Bkoryng  (scouring)  of  kandilsticks        .  j''. 

Itm  for  makjng  of  the  aamys  (amice)  vj^. 

Itm  to  1  friar  to  Intend  the  Ijrgbt      ...  ij''. 

The  last  entry  to  be  found  of  the  appointment  of  the  Cus- 
todes  luminis,  &c.,  is  in  the  29th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  ;■* 
and  it  is  probable  there  were  no  more,  as  the  statute  37  Henry 
VIII.,  chap.  4,  entitled,  "  An  Acte  for  dissolution  of  colleges, 
chauntries,  and  free  chapeltes  at  the  King's  Majestie's 
pleasure,"  gave  the  whole  of  these  and  their  estates  to  the 
Crown ;  while  another,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Edward  VI.  (chap.  14),  swept  away  all  that  still 
remained,  and  included  in  its  purview  "  all  payments  by 
corporations,  misteryes,  or  craftes,  for  priests,  obits,  and 
lamps,"  which  were  thenceforth  to  be  paid  to  the  King.* 
The  effect  of  these  enactments  upon  a  voluntary  contribution, 
Uke  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  was,  of  course, 
simply  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Still,  it  is  gratiiying  to  observe 
that  the  religious  feeling  did  not  cease ;  for  in  the  few  details 
of  accounts  which  are  left,  we  find,  besides  sums  given  in 
charity  to  poor  and  decayed  members  of  the  cn^,  small 
annual  payments  to  the  prisoners  at  Bocardo,*  which  may 
have  been  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  superstitious 
practice.  There  is  also  an  order  passed  at  the  anmuil 
meeting  in  1585,  to  the  effect  that  "all  mene  of  oure  com- 
pany shall  atend  upon  the  M''  the  Toosdaye  after  Saynte 
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'  A.  2  ;  B.  68,  6fl. 

>A.  2. 

'Hertert,! 

A.  74. 

•  B.  56. 

'  A.  63,  24  Hen.  VII. 

1  AboDt  2i. 

A.  80. 

»  A.  89;  B.70,  71. 

'A.I.            *  B,  .^ 

perwin 
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Luck's  Day,  and  bryog  hym  to  chirche;"'  and  another, 
dated  October  7,  1687,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jamea  II.,  that  there  should  be  "  10«.  allowed  out  of  the  com- 
pany's stock  for  a  aermon,  and  2s.  Gd.  for  the  clerke,"  *  which 
was  afterwards  increased,  in  1 722,  to  1/.  for  the  minister,  and 
2s.  6d.  for  the  clerk. '  j  wilson 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CURIOOS   LEADEN   FONT  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF    BROOKLAND,    KENT. 


In  the  church  of  Brookland,  a  pariah  in  Romney  Marsh, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  the  road  from  Eye  to  Romney,  a 
very  interesting  leaden  font,  of  the  Norman  period,  is  pre- 
served, of  which  no  account  or  representation  appears,  to 
have  been  pubUshed. 

^  B.  91.                    '  D.  Bubuiao.  to  the  oae  of  the  occDpacjoo.    And  (his 

■  E.  Hdb  uino.  See  kIbo  an  order  mode  on  article  to  bs  putt  in  execution  faurthw'^ 

St.LukeVday,3Elix.,B.  187: — "M'*  that  ^medyatly  after  this  agrement,'* p.  ISS. 

no  Duui  shall  gyve  to  his  BervaunW  eierye  '  The   eociety  is  indebted  to  the  kiod 

frydaye  more  then  butter  or  chcee,  for  liberality  of  Mr.  Nesbilt,  who  obtained 

lack  of  the  on,  the  other ;  and  all  other  cuts  in  plaster,  at  hia  expense,  from  the 

Imbrye  (Ember  days)   for   duble   ffastss  curious   subjects  in   relief  on   this   font. 

mmmandyd   by   the   chorche    they  shall  These   casts,  ten  in  number,  were   eihi- 

bave  whyght  bredde  &  no  kinde  of  other  bited  at  the  monthly  meeting  on  Hareh 

mete."  And  in  the  next  page, "  Itm  hit  ye  2nd,  and  have  been  kindly  presented  by 

agreyd  that  do  Jumy  man  shall  worite  Mr.  Neehitt  to  the  museum  of  tlie  Insti- 

nppon  Saturday  Ht  nyght  by  caudle  lyght  tuto.     The  font  had    been  mentioned  in 

or  nppon  Sunday  in  the  moniyng  openlya  Mr.  Parker's  valuable  "  Glossary  of  Gothic 

in   the  shoppe ;   uppon  payna  to  (orfett  ■■■■-■ 
every  sacbe  ijiae  as  he  offendiihe— xij'' 
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It  will  be  Been  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  that  the 
subjects  represented  are,  in  the  upper  arcade,  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac ;  and,  in  the  lower,  occupations  proper  to  the 
months.  The  names  of  the  Zodiacal  signs  are  placed  on  the 
upper,  and  those  of  the  months  on  the  lower  arches. 

Similar  representations  are  frequently  found  in  illuminated 
MSS.,  and  calendars  of  various  ^es,  on  the  Norman  font  at 
Bumham  Deepdale,  Norfolk,"  and  I  believe,  upon  some  other 
fonts, — as  also  upon  the  misereres,  and  sculptured  ornaments 
in  our  cathedrals  and  churches. 

Several  of  the  figures  having  been  injured,  and  all  very 
much  clogged  by  paint,  the  casts,  from  which  the  accom- 
panying woodcuts  have  been  prepared,  are  not  as  distinct  as 
might  be  wished,  but  the  occupations  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented, can,  in  most  cases,  be  easily  made  out.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : — ■ 

January. — A  figure,  which  seems  to  be  represented  as 
seated  behind  a  table,  in  the  right  hand  is  an  object,  probably 
a  drinking-horn,  which  looks  fike  a  short  staff.  What  the 
object  in  the  left  hand  may  be  meant  for,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine.' The  head  of  this  figure  is  very  large,  and  has  much 
the  appearance  of  having  two  faces.  Can  an  allusion  to  Janus 
be  intended,  represented  as  holding  the  augural  staff? 

This  impersonation  of  the  month  is,  however,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  of  other  middle-age  representa- 
tions, and  exemphfies  the  quaint  verses,  found  in  the  calendar, 
a£  given  in  some  copies  of  the  "  Hors,  ad  usum  Sarum." 


Zodiacal  sign,  AQUARIUS.  A  figure  pouring  water:  the 
legend  quite  indistinct. 

February. — A  seated  figure  wearing  a  hood,  and  warming 
his  hands  over  a  fire.  The  projecting  hood  of  the  chimney  is 
shown. 

Zodiacal  sign,  two  fishes. — PISCES.  Of  the  legend,  only 
PI  ...  .  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

March. — A  figure  with  a  hood  drawn  over  his  head,  mittens 
or  cuffed  gloves,  such  as  are  used  in  hedging,  and  what  seems 

'  See  the  Memoir  by  P«Kge,  *nd  the  much  addicted   to  driuliing,  uBoally  de- 

pUte  repreieiiting  thii  font,  Arclueologis,  pieted  Juiaary  ns  *  man  seated  at  a  table, 

vol.  X.,  p.  177.  and  Iiolding  a  goblet  of  ale  to  his  iDoutfa. 

'  Bndy  (Claria  Calendarin,  i<A.  !.)  ro-  Compare  £k  figure  drinking  from  a  horn, 

marks  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  wh<i  were  on  the  Bumham  font. 
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to  be  an  overcoat ;  he  is  occupied  in  pruning  a  shrub,  pro- 
bably a  rine. 

The  Zodiacal  sign  represents  a  ram.  The  legend  seems  to 
read  CAPRI  .  .  .  prolably  Capricornua  by  mistake  for  Aries. 

April. — A  standing  figure,  holding  in  each  hand  what  is 
probably  intended  to  represent  a  plant.  This  no  doubt  is  to 
denote  that  this  month  is  the  proper  season  for  planting  or 
grafting.  This  figure  is  bareheaded,  and  dressed  in  a  long 
robe.     Above  is  the  legend  AVRIL. 

Zodiacal  sign,  a  bull. — TAURUS.  The  legend  cannot  be 
clearly  read. 

May. — A  figure  on  horseback,  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist. 
Legend,  MAI. 

Zodiacal  sign,  two  figures  of  boys. — GEMINI.  GEM  .  .  . 
may  be  read;  the  rest  of  the  legend  is  obscure. 

June. — A  man  mowing  ;  the  scythe  seems  very  similar  to 
the  one  at  present  in  use.  An  object,  possibly  a  whetstone, 
is  seen  banging  at  his  right  1^.  Brady  gives  tlie  scythe  as 
the  ancient  symbol  of  the  month  following.  This  figure  is 
bareheaded,  and  wears  a  tunic,  or  short  coat.     Legend,  J  VIN. 

Zodiacal  sign,  CANCER,  represented  by  a  figure  with 
six  legs,  very  unlike  a  crab.  Of  the  legend  .  .  NC  .  .  may 
be  made  out. 

July. — Called  Hey-monat,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  —  the 
Haytide. — A  man  working  with  what  seems  to  be  meant  for  a 
rak&  He  wears  a  sort  of  hat  with  wide  brims,  and  a  short 
coat.     Legend,  JVILLET. 

Zodiacal  sign,  a  lion,  more  like  a  leopard.     Legend,  LEO. 

August. ^A  man  reaping  with  a  small  sickle,  and  stooping 
very  much ;  he  wears  a  similar  hat  to  the  previous  figure. 
Legend,  AOVT. 

Zodiacal  sign,  a  figure  much  defaced.    Legend,  VIRGO. 

September. — A  man  thrashing.  The  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  bare,  the  lower  covered  apparently  by  short 
breeches.    Legend,  SBPTE'BRE. 

Zodiacal  sign,  a  figure  holding  a  pair  of  scales.  Legend, 
LIBRA. 

October.— A  figure  standing  in  a  tub,  and  holding  a  bunch 
of  grapes ;  doubtless  representing  the  treading  grapes  in  a 
wine-press.    Legend,  OCTOBRE. 

Zodiacal  sign,  a  tolerably  accurate  figure  of  a  frog. 
Legend,  SCORPIO. 
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November. — A  figure  wielding  a  crooked  staff;  his  occu- 
pation seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  hog  whose  head  is  seen 
near  the  ground.  This  figure  wears  a  hood,  and  apparently 
an  upper  coat  It  is  probable  that  this  may  represent  driving 
out  swine  to  pannage  in  the  woods,  and  the  man  wielding  a 
hooked  staff  is  occupied  in  beating  down  acorns,  or  "  mast."  * 
Legend,  NOVEMBRE. 

Zodiacal  sign,  a  centaur  with  bow  and  arrow.  Legend, 
SAGITARIVS. 

December — A  figure  with  an  uplifted  axe ;  an  animal, 
probably  intended  for  a  hog,  is  represented  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  compartment.  Legend,  DESE  .  BR  .  Zodiacal 
sign,  a  very  nondescript  figure,  with  a  beast's  head  and  horns, 
a  bird's  body,  wings,  two  legs,  and  a  curled  tail.  Legend, 
CAPRIC 

The  twelve  compartments  not  being  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quired circumference  of  the  font,  eight  of  those  described 
are  repeated ;  the  entire  number  forming  the  arcade  being 
twenty.  Above  them  is  a  line  of  hatched,  and  two  lines  of 
cable  mouldings,  and  the  font  finishes  with  a  plain  lip,  about 
an  inch  above  the  upper  cable  moulding.  In  two  places, 
above  the  month  of  December,  and  between  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  these  mouldings  are  interrupted  by  a  square 
space,  on  which  are  small  figures.  These  figures  are  five  in 
number,  and  seem  intended  to  represent  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Saviour.  They  are  so  much  obscured  by  injuries  and 
paint,  that  this  may  seem  a  questionable  conjecture  ;  but  a 
very  similar  arrangement  of  the  same  subject  ofl^n  occurs  in 
medieval  works,  and  one  of  the  lower  figures  is  represented 
as  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  as  in  sleep.  It  mil  be  ob- 
served, that  the  names  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  in  Latin, 
whilst  those  of  the  months  are  in  French,  or  Anglo-Norman. 
May  it  poaaibly  bo  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  this 
font  was  fabricated  in  France  ?* 

*  Thus  November  is  chiracteriaed  in  Nornuiiilj-,uid&t  Rouen, in  tlie  Museum.) 
Refpiault'a  "  Hona  Sorum,"  1524, —  It  ia  remsrhsble  that  examples  in  Eng- 
"  Michi  p>Bco  aues."  load  oroalmoBtexcluaiTely  or  the  Nortnan 

*  The  obBervation  here  saggestcd  by  period.  The  fallowing  list  of  loulen  fonts 
Mr.  NesbiCt  ia  not  undeaerving  of  &tten-  is  probsblyfu-  froio  complete,  uidnoUces 
tion,  Although  no  fkela,  corruboTstive  of  of  other  examples  will  be  luiceptable : — 
tlie  supposition  that  these  leaden  fonts  Llancaut  and  Tidetiham,  GloucesterahiFS 
were  of  foreign  manufacture,  haro  been  (Arctiaeologia,  win  ,  pi.  in.}  ;  Pnmplon 
adduced.  Th^  are,  indeed,  lare  at  the  on  Serem  (Jouru.  ArchaeoL  An.,  ii. 
preaent  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  1S4)  ;  Siaton  and  aimbridt,"?,  (the  last 
hance  (examples  occur  at  Bourg  Achard,  dated  1 640),  in  the  same  county  ;  Walton- 
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A  comparisoa  of  various  symbolical  allusions  to  occupatioDS 
of  the  montliB  of  the  year,  of  which  an  interesting  example 
has  now  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute,  would 
present  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  in  connexion,  not  less 
with  the  customs,  than  the  agricultural  routine  of  former  times. 
These  representations  occur  in  great  variety.  Amongst  the 
best  examples  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age  may  be  cited  the 
carefully-penned  designs  in  the  calendars,  preserved  in  Cott. 
MSS.,  Tiberius,  B.  'V.,  and  Juhua,  A.  VI. ;  the  former  given 
in  Strutt's  "  Manners  and  Customs,"  vol.  i.,  plates  x.,  xi., 
and  xii. ;  the  latter  in  Mr.  Henry  Shaw's  beautiful  "  Dresses 
and  Decorations,"  vol.  i.,  plates  v.  and  vi.  The  subjects 
in  this  last  are  most  delicately  delineated,  and  their  date  may 
be  assigned  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  Conquest. 
The  series  of  occupations  is  by  no  means  identical  with  that 
exhibited  on  the  Brooklaud  font  The  sculptures  on  the 
font  at  Bumham  Deepdale,  Norfolk,  which  were  illustrated 
by  Pegge  in  the  Archaeologia,  bear  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance in  the  symbolical  subjects  represented,  and  are,  indeed, 
nearly  the  same  as  those  now  exhibited  from  the  leaden  font 
in  Kent  It  will  be  not  less  interesting  to  compare  the  like 
series  of  personiBcations  of  the  monlis,  closely  similar  to 
those  now  given,  but  of  a  later  age,  preserved  in  the  Harl. 
MS.,  2331.  and  engraved  by  Strutt"  These  curious  draw- 
ings are  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  this  series  we  find  May 
portrayed  with  a  falcon  on  his  fist,  as  on  the  Brookland  font 
but  he  is  not  mounted.  November  wields  an  axe,  his  intention 
being  indicated  by  an  ox's  head,  which  appears  below,  and 
December,  represented  on  the  leaden  font  as  braining  a 
porker, — the  universal  accompaniment  of  Christmas  cheer, — 
appears  bearing  the  foaming  jug  and  covered  cup,  whilst  the 
corresponding  compartment  on  the  Bumham  font  exhibits  a 
convivial  assemblage. 

Those  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  extend  the  com- 
parison of  the  devices  of  this  kind,  so  much  in  vogue  in  the 
times  of  0]u*  forefathers,  will  find  much  curious  information 
in  the  Memoir  by  Pegge  above  cited,  in  the  notices  of  the 

on-Uie-HiU,     Sairey ;    Chirton,    Wilta ;  Gongh  mentioiu,  but  erroaeoadr, » leaden 

Wnreluuii,    Dorset ;    Cbildre}',   Gewer,  font  at  "  Wklmrford,"  NortbaiDptoiiabiie. 

Wolstuie,  and  Long  Wittenham,  Berki ;  The  font  at  Want/ord,  given  bj  Simpaon, 

DorcheBler,  Clifton,  and  Warboroogh,  Ox-  Is  of  atone.     A   Btone   font  at  Adiover, 

farddiire ;  Pitcombe,  Somenet ;  Edburton  Derbj^ahire,  ia   omamanted   witli  leaden 

Mid  ParlMin,  Suoex;  Great  PIoioBiead,  figoiee.— Ed. 
Bnmdall,   and   two   olbera    in  Norfolk.  '  Manners  and  Cuatoms,  vol,  li.,  pL  iii. 
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ancient  mode  of  representing  the  months  given  by  Brady, 
and  the  observations  by  Gough,  in  his  description  of  the 
sculptures  on  the  remarkable  Norman  door-way  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,  York,  given  in  Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture  and  Painting. 

In  concluding  these  notices  of  the  Brooklaad  font,  the 
following  verses,  from  an  early  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal, 
may  be  cited  as  aptly  characterising  the  twelve  months, 
almost  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  representations  uow 
for  the  first  time  submitted  to  the  notice  of  antiquaries. 


Dbt  JuDiuH  fenA  ;  Julio  ri 
Angiutiu  spiCMi,  September  colligit  nraa. 
Seminat  October  ;  apoliat  virgulla  NoTember. 
Queiit  unare  eibnm  porciun  nuctando  December." 


ON     CERTAIN     OBSCURE     WORDS     IN     CHARTERS,     RENTALS, 
ACCOUNTS,  ETC,  OF  PROPERTY  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

(Continued.) 

Adtooatio  ;  adtocarh;  adtocaria. — In  an  account  of 
the  issues  of  Lidford  Manor  and  Dartmoor  Forest  rendered 
by  the  ministers  of  Earl  Edmund,  25  Edward  I.,  I  find  among 
the  "  exitus  forestse "  a  sum  of  8d.  "  de  redditu  cens'  pro 
advocatione  habendA." 

The  word  "  advocatio  "  appears  in  our  law  glossaries  with 
no  other  meaning  attached  to  it  than  that  of  an  advowson. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  certain  tenants  of  the 
forest  at  this  time  held  the  advowson  of  Lidford  parish  (which 
includes  the  forest)  at  an  annual  census  or  rent,  and  that  these 
are  the  tenants  called  "  censarii " '  in  later  accounts.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  inference  would  be  wrong,  and  that  nothing 
is  less  likely  than  that  the  advowson  should  have  been  let 
to  tenants  at  an  annual  rent  of  8d. ;  especially  to  the  class 
of  persons  whose  payments  are  usually  referred  to  under 
this  head  of  *'  exitus  forost£B," 

Besides  the  meaning  of  advocatio  already  noticed,  the  word 
has  another  familiar  to  pleaders.     Where  a  landlord  justifies 

'  The  pusage  ia  so  truialated  in  Ronre's      to  that  work    I    feel  mygeif   pecoliarly 
"  Perambulatioii  of  Dartmoor,"  ed.  1848,       entitled  to  critieiie  without  Bcruple. 
p.  36S,bj'agentleman,whoie contribution 
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a  diatreas  upon  hia  tenant,  he  ia  said  "  advocare  " — to  avow 
it :  and  thia  use  of  the  word  may  be  thought  to  auggeat  a 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  paasage  in  the  Dartmoor 
Compotus.  But  I  think  it  will  be  lumeceasary  to  rely  upon 
mere  conjecture. 

Although  the  expreseion  haa  not  occurred  to  me  in  any 
other  Devonshire  instrument,  it  is  illustrated  by  the  language 
of  records  in  other  counties,  and  of  extents  and  charters  in 
the  Principality  and  Marches  of  Wales. 

Among  the  extente  of  aUen  prioriea  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
23  Ed.  III.  {Add.  MSS.,  No.  6166,  Brit.  Mus.),  I  find,  at  the 
close  of  a  list  of  tenantry  in  Brightestone  manor,  the  head  of 
"  Capitagia  "  (called  also  "  chevagium  "  in  the  same  instru- 
ment), "  ad  festum  S.  Michaelia,"  followed  by  such  entries 
as  thia  :  "  De  Johanne  atte  Dole  et  fiUo  ejus  pro  advocatione 
habendfi,  ad  terminum  vit»  ausB,  un.  lib.  cene,  vel  6'." 

Again,  under  Boucombe,  28  Ed.;in. :  "Richardua  Lillesdone 
reddit  per  annum  ad  featum  S.  Micbaelis  pro  advocatione 
habendil,  1'." — In  neither  of  these  instances  is  any  land 
referred  to  aa  held  by  the  party. 

In  the  Eamaey  register  (HarL  MSS.  445),  a  court  roll  of 
Cranfield  enumeratea  certam  tenants  for  life  "quibus  non 
licebit  ponere  se  in  advocatione  alterius  domini  in  prejudicium 
domini  abbatis."  The  instruments  in  this  register  date  from 
Kich.  n.  to  Hen.  VI. 

In  a  charter  of  Llewellyn,  purporting  to  bear  date 
A.D.  1198,"  that  prince  grants  to  the  Abbey  of  Aberconway 
"quod  licit^  possint  recipere  ad  habitum  suum  et  ad  famulatum 
SQumetservitia  Uberoa  spadarioa  meos  et  homines  de  advoca- 
tione me&,"  kc  In  thia  inatance  the  homines  de  advocatione 
are  associated  wiUi  military  tenants,  but  in  other  cases  they 
seem  to  rank  with  villani,  and  are  called  advocarii.  Thus  in  the 
Extent  of  North  Wales,'  certain  tenants  "  et  omnea  alii  nativi 
et  advocarii  istius  commoti,  et  tam  villani  liberorum  quam 
nativi,"  &c.,  pay  8/.  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  Extent  *  we  have  "  In  vill&  de 
Llanvaylan  sunt  7  tenentes  qui  sunt  in  advocari& ; "  and, 
'Again,  in  p.  98,  there  is  a  list  of  "  villani  de  advocarii." 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  these  tenants  were  in  &ct, 
3r  might  be,  of  free  condition  ;  for  to  a  petition  to  the  Black 

'  Becord  of  Carnmrnui,  p.  U7,ed.  1BB8. 

*  Ibid.  2i.    See  klao,  iUd.  35. 

•  Olid.  97  ;  »M  >1k,  p.  99.    In  p.  171 
TOl.  TI. 
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Frince  complaining  of  a  disseisin  by  the  sheriff  of  certain 
nativi,  of  whom  the  petitioner  had  been  inunemorially  pos- 
sessed, the  answer  was  : — "  Testatum  est  quod  clamant  esse 
Uberie  conditionis,  eo  quod  antecessores  sui  fiierunt  adventicii 
de  Hibernii  et  gratis  posuerunt  se  in  advocariil  domini.  Se 
si  potent  eos  in  Curii  domini  Frincipis  disrationare  pro 
vilUnis  suis,  amoveantur  de  advocarilL"  ' 

In  another  document,  cited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Hecord  of  Carnarvon,'  from  the  Lansd.  MS.,  it  is 
stated  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Raglot  of  the  advowry  (adTOcarise) 
of  Bromfield  and  Yale  to  receiTe  "  adrentivos  et  forinaecos 
homines  qui  sponte  ....  in  advocariam  domini  devenire 
Toluerint,"  during  good  behaviour,  for  a  certain  annual 
payment  as  agreed  upon  in  form  accustomed ;  to  present 
and  enrol  them  in  the  steward's  co.urt;  "  eosque  et  ahos  ejus- 
dem  tenures  manutenere  et  defendere  secundum  legem  et 
consuetudinem  patriae  in  omnibus  causis  in  curii  domini  ad 
sectam  partiuin'  quammcimque  forinsecd  motam  vel  moven- 
dam,  si  prsedicti  tenentes  advocarii  ....  stare  voluerint 
recto  in  Curii  domini ;  sin  autem,"  infra  diem  et  annum  dupli- 
cabunt  advocariam  suum/'  &c  Any  "  adventicius "  who 
remains  three  days  and  nights  within  the  lordship  without 
becoming  an  advocarius,  "  minimi  in  advocari&  existens," 
forfeits  his  goods. 

The  above  extracts  warrant  us  in  considering  advocatio 
as  equivalent  to  protection,  and  in  deBcribing  the  advocarii, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  as  viUans  adveniive,  a  species 
of  relation  not  unknown  to  our  old  law  \  compatible  with 
the  pOTSooal  freedom  of  t^e  tenant,  yet  Uable  to  the  inci- 
dents of  servile  tenure.  They  were  BetUers  and  strangers 
from  another  territory  or  demesne,  who  entitled  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  the  lord  of  the  land,  and  to  the  liberties 
enjoyed  by  his  original  or  native  tenants,  by  becoming 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  his  avowed  men,  and  submittiDg  to 
certain  dues  ascertained  by  the  lord's  officers  or  by  local 
custom. 

In  these  advocarii  or  adventive  tenantry  we  discern, 
without  much  difficulty,  tracM  of  a  head  of  local  or  custo- 
mary law  fiuniliar  to  the  custumalfl  of  France, — the  droit  de 

'  Raeord  of  Canurraiiip.  216.  ^  ••  Sstntmai''  in   the   printed   con. 

'Pagexi.  ThvreEeemstobekgDoddeilofcontaBUiD 

'  "  A.d  Bectam  pertin'  "  in  the  printed  and  error  in  the  pa&cbutioi]  thnmriwut ; 

eopiw  :  a  cWr  error.  but  I  preamne  that  the  orighul  M^is  in 
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ntmvel  adveu.  Ragueau  describes  it  thus  : — "  C'est  le  pou- 
Toir  qii'  un  seigneur  a  de  receroir  la  serment  de  fid^t^  des 
aubains  qui  rieiment  demeurer  dans  sa  terre,  et  de  les 
acquerir  par  ce  moyen.  .  .  .  Les  aubains  sont  acquis  homes 
francs  ou  serfs  aux  seigneurs  salon  les  diff^rentes  colitumes." 
The  learning  on  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  heada  of 
Advena,  Albani,  Hospes,  and  Tensamenlum,  in  Ducange.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  this,  and  other  cases,  our  own  early  text 
writers  should  be  profoundly  silent  on  the  rights  and  relations 
of  whole  classes  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  whose  existence  is 
attested  by  numerous  records  !  But,  in  truth,  those  writers 
concern  tJaemselres  with  Uttle  except  the  general  law  and 
customs  of  the  realm  and  the  procedure  of  the  superior  courts. 
The  greater  prevalence  ctf  local  jurisprudence,  and  the  large 
share  of  independent  judicial  power  exercised  by  territorial 
lords  iu  France  and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  have 
led  foreign  jurists  to  pay  more  attention  to  local  customs 
than  they  hare  met  with  among  us.  Yet,  even  from  them, 
how  little  we  can  learn  of  the  social  or  legal  position  of  those 
who  must  hare  constituted  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  I" 

I  find  the  advocarii  constantly  noticed  in  charters  relating 
to  the  boroughs  and  lordships  in  the  Welsh  Marches.  Thus, 
in  the  charter  granted  to  Neath  by  Uie  Le  Despensers  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  burgesses  are  made  free  "  de  redditu 
adTocatioois,  et  quod  onmes  alii  tenentes  nostri  de  e&dem 
habeant  llbertatem."  Cart.  33  Ed.  III.  In  a  compotus  of 
the  same  borough,  the  borough-reeve  answere  for  4*.  Gd., 
*'  de  advocatione  et  chensario  diversoram  tam  in  burgo  quam 
extra."  The  two  last  documents  are  printed  in  Mr.  Francis's 
interesting  collection  on  the  history  of  Neath.  We  find  a 
parallel  case  in  a  charter  of  William,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
granted  to  the  town  of  St  Omer,  in  1127:  —  "Omnes 
qui  infra  murum  S.  Audomari  habitant  et  sunt  habitaturi 
liberos  ik  cavagio,  hoc  est,  (I  capitali  censu  et  de  adTocatio- 
nibus,  constituo."' 

In  the  charter  of  Lhintrissant  there  is  a  like  grant  to  the 
butgesses  of  certain  forest  and  common  rights, — "  absque  tal- 
lagio  et  redditu  advoc'  nobis  portando." 

*  HUllmun  dma  apetla  of  Ihe  nnfrae  gsTicbtaherm."  —  Ur^pranf  der  Stlaide, 

peuutB  of  G«nnui; :  "  Dm  SUtt  uilun  p.  467. 
kmns  kfwntoBB  *on  ihnsn ;  iitie  abgobXr-  '  "'" 

toten  ontardrttcker 


i  iitie  absabXr-      '   '  W»mtcBnig>    "  Fkutden,"   »ol.  n., 
}■  EngUich  ihre      p.  41 1,  M  edilM  b;  Gheldolt. 
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As  late  as  11  Henry  VI.,  the  inquisition  post  mortem  on 
the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  contains,  among  the  rents 
of  the  manors  of  Galsheria  de  Suprabosco  and  Subbosco,  and 
of  Pennand,  all  members  of  the  Ix)rd8hip  Mardier  of  Gfower, 
the  "  redditus  advocar'." "  How  late  the  expression  con- 
tinued in  such  records,  I  know  not,  but  it  probably  long 
survived  the  thing  originally  signified  by  it. 

The  instance  of  the  protection  rent  first  above  cited  from 
the  Dartmoor  Compotus  is  the  only  one  which  I  have 
as  yet  found  in  the  forest  records,  and  the  entry  dis- 
appears from  the  later  accounts.  In  the  suitfiequent 
accounts,  the  reeve  or  forester  accounts  for  payment  of 
census  only  ;  (Compot.  28 — 29  Ed.  III.) ;  or,  ae  it  is  some- 
times expressed,  "  respondet  de  denaiiis  provenientibus  de 
cenBar[ift]  hominum  commorantium  infra  precinctum  dominii 
(or,  infra  forestam)  pro  hbertate  ejus  habendA,"  kc.  The  pay- 
ment of  any  "  census,"  at  least  under  that  name,  has  ceased 
long  ago,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  class  of  inhabitants  of 
the  moor  now  called  "  censers  ;"  yet,  we  owe  it  to  the  media- 
nical  habits  generated  in  pubhc  offices,  that  the  name  is  still 
regularly  inserted  in  the  warrants  yearly  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  forest  of  stray  catUe.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed  that,  although  the  censarii  here  referred  to  may  repre- 
sent the  persons  who  paid  census  for  advowry  or  protection, 
tempore  Edward  I.,  the  name  is  so  often  applied  in  rentals  and 
accounts  to  those  who  paid  census  on  other  grounds,  that  I 
will  not  undertake  positively  to  identify  the  two  classes  of 
inhabitants. 

Before  I  close  these  remarks,  let  me  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  reader  two  records,  which  appear  to  me  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  and  to  throw  additional  light  on  it 

In  an  award  or  agreement  between  the  Abbot  of  Fecamp, 
and  Philip  de  Braiosa,  made  a.d.  1103  at  Salisbury,  the  abbot 
is  stated  to  have  enfeoffed  Philip  of  certain  lands  and  a  warren 
at  Steyning  in  Sussex,  reserving  a  right  to  take  hares  in  the 
latter.  The  grant  was  on  condition  that,  if  any  "  homines  "  of 
the  abbey  were  found  trespassing  in  the  warren,  the  right  to 
do  justice  on  them,  and  receive  the  forfeiture,  rfiould  belong 
to  tiie  monks : — "  Si  vero  extemus  ibi  inventus  fuerit,  qui  tamen 


1  in  Welah  eoontel  xtovA-agmUM  to  write  the  word  aa 

chulen  may   be   expanded   with  equal  Ihej  find  it,  and  certainly  not  to  attempt 

plaontoU^  into  adtocaria,  or  adroeario-  to  tauulate  it,  aa  ia  aometiiDes   nMj 

rum.    I  prefer  the  latter ;  bnt  I  wonld  dona; 
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advocatum  aibi  monacbutn  dicat,  adducetur  ad  eum;  quern  ai 
pro  Huo  cognoverit,  accipiet  de  eo  rectum  ;  Bin  autem,  fiiciat 
Fhilippo  quod  de  externo  et  foris&cto."^  Tbis  passage  I  inter* 
pret  thus  : — If  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  found  in  the  warren, 
claims  to  be  an  advocarius,  or  homo  de  adrocatione  monachi 
(that  is,  of  the  Prior  of  Steyning,  a  cell  of  Fecamp),  then  the 
grantee  of  the  fief  shall  not  treat  the  stranger  as  such,  or 
enforce  any  forfeiture  against  bim,  until  be  has  been  brought 
before  the  prior  to  see  whether  the  prior  avows  him  as  his 
own  ;  in  which  case  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  is  to  be 
superseded  by  that  of  the  monastery.  This  provision  is 
strictly  agreeable  to  the  French  rule  of  cufltomary  law, 
"L'Adveu  emporte  rkomme." 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls,  under  Lmcolnshire  (voL  i.,  p.  381), 
among  the  articles  of  inquiry  exhibited  to  the  jury  is  one 
"  De  protectione  hominum  forinsecorum  qui  non  sunt  de 
homagio  ? "  The  answer  of  the  jury  is : — "  Dicunt  quod  comes 
Lincoln'  babet  hujuamodi  protectiones  de  aJienis.  This  is, 
in  substance,  a  claim  by  a  great  lord  of  the  very  Droit  de 
notivel  adveu,  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  fact  suggested  by  this  extract 
from  the  Hundred  Kolls, — that  the  enumeration  of  articles  of 
inquiry  contained  in  the  introductory  part  of  that  pubUcation, 
does  not  truly  or  completely  represent  all  the  subjocta  upon 
which  the  hundred  inquests  were  interrogated.  I^h 
answer  is  commonly  preceded  by  the  question,  or  a  mutilated 
part  of  the  question,  to  which  it  applies  ;  and  a  comparison 
of  these  with  the  list  of  articles  in  the  Introduction  will  easily 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  inquiry  assumed  a  wider  range  than 
the  list  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

B.  SUIBKE. 
>  CarLAntiq.S.n'.i.   GDngiLHonaat^p.  1083,iisw  ed. 
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NOTICE  OF  A  8INO0LAR  SCULPTURED  OBJECT,  PROBABLY 
A  CHESS-PIECE,  FOUND  AT  KIRKSTALL  ABBEY. 


The  remarkable  example  of  the  skill  of  early  mediseval 
artificers  in  the  sculpture  of  ornaments  of  bone  or  ivory, 
here  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  presents  one 
of  the  most  singular  relics  of  its  class  hitherto  brought  under 
our  notice.  It  vidA  found,  about  twenty  years  since,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  in  York^ire,  with  two  circiilar 
pieces  of  lead,  supposed  to  have  been  Papal  bulla.  Our  best 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  communication  of  so 
interesting  an  object,  and  especially  for  the  &cilitieB  kindly 
giren  in  transmitting  this  valuable  rehc  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of  being 
drawn  by  the  able  pencil  of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw. 

The  original  intention  of  this  singular  object,  at  first  sight, 
appeared  inexplicable.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  that  it  is  one  of  those  ancient  pieces  for  the  game 
of  chess,  formed  from  the  fine-grained  tusk  of  the  rosmar,  or 
rostungr,  of  the  northern  seas,  known  as  the  walrus,  morse,  or 
sea-horse ;  they  were  sculptured  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  highly  esteemed,  from  an  early  period.  This  mate- 
rial, the  "huel-bone"  of  Chaucer,  the  "  whale's  bone"  of  ancient 
English  song,  well  suited  to  form  a  substitute  for  ivory  in 
times  when  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  East  must 
have  rendered  the  tusk  of  the  elephant  a  rarity  of  costly 
price,  was  largely  used  by  the  skilful  sculptors  of  the  north 
for  various  purposes  of  ornament  or  convenience.  Amongst 
these,  as  we  leam  from  the  treatise  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Upsala  on  the  antiquities  of  the  northern  nations,  as  also  from 
OUius  Magnus,  chessmen,  very  artificially  carved,  were  so 
esteemed  as  to  be  included  witii  royal  gifts. 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Jownud,  some  curious  examples 
of  ancient  chess-men,  one  of  them  formed  of  the  rosmar's 
tusk,  were  described  and  represented.'  The  remarkable  col- 
lection, discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  doubtless  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers ;  as  also  the  memoir  upon  that  interesting  discovery, 
and  on  the  introduction  of  the  game  of  chess  into  Europe, 
contributed  to  the  Archaeologia  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden.' 

■  ArchMol.  JodribI,  *aL  iii.,  p.  241.  *  Aicbwolggii,  nL  idt.,  p.  203. 
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We  most  refer  our  readers  to  his  valuable  treatise  for  full 
informatiou  upon  this  curious  subject  Neither  in  that 
collection,  nor  amongst  the  pieces  preserved  in  the  "  King's 
Library"  at  Paris,  nor  in  any  representations  of  other  exist- 
ing examples  of  early  forms  of  chess-men,  has  been  found 
one  precisely  similar  in  type  to  the  object  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  conjecture,  howerer,  suggested  by  close 
examination,  which  connects  it  with  the  game  of  chess,  is 
not  altogether  hypothetical.  It  will  be  observed,  that  a 
striking  feature  of  the  form  of  this  object  is  a  peculiar  narrow 
ridge,  forming  the  prominent  portion  of  the  upper  side.  (See 
woodcuts.)  What  this  might  be  originally  intended  to  repre- 
sent, is  an  enigma  to  be  solved  only  by  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  forms  of  ancient  chess-men,  and  especially  those  of 
eastern  countries,  whence  doubtless  the  original  types  were 
derived.  In  default  of  such  means  of  information,  recotu*se 
must  be  had  to  the  minute  delineations  of  mediaeval  USS.,  in 
which  representations  of  the  game  of  chess  are  often  found. 
An  illumination  in  a  volume  of  German  poetry,  at  Paris 
(Bibl  du  Koi,  No.  7266),  exhibits  pieces  of  a  form  analc^ous 
to  that  found  at  Ejrkstall.  The  drawing  represents  Otho, 
Marquis  of  Brandenbourg,  who  died  1298,  playing  at  chess 
with  a  lady.  He  holds  a  knight  in  his  hand,  and  in  faer's  is 
a  captured  rook.  On  the  board  appear,  of  the  Cotmt's  game, 
two  pieces  with  a  small  projec- 
tion at  top,  probably  ihe  king  aud 
queen,  a  rook  and  a  pawn.  Of  the 
lad/s  pieces,  one  of  like  form,  a 
rook  and  two  atfyns,  or  bishops, 
are  left  The  drawing,  it  will  be 
observed  (see  woodcut),  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  the  squares  on 
the  board  being  insufficient  in  num- 
ber. This  curious  illustration  has 
been  copied  by  Willemin ;  and  the  learned  editor  of  his  work, 
H.  Pottier,  of  Rouen,  describes  these  pieces  with  projectiug 
peaks  as  kings  and  queens.  He  observes,  however : — "  Leurs 
caract^res  d^^rentieb  sont  imparfaitement  prononc^ ;  le  roi 
se  terminait  carr^ment  par  une  esp^e  de  tSte  aplatie,  et  la 
reine  portait  sa  t^te  en  pointe."  He  considers  the  dravring 
to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  It  appears, 
then,  fiuriy  to  be  concluded,  that  the  Kirkstall  piece  presents 

'  WiUnuin,  Monum.  InM.  tom.  i.,  pi.  cuti. 
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an  early  type  of  the  fonn  of  o&e  of  these  royal  pieces  in  the 
game  of  chess.  The  projection  probably  may  have  been  reduced 
in  size ;  it  appears  to  hare  suffered  some  mutilation,  as,  also, 
the  under  side  of  the  piece  has  been  hollowed  out,  to  adapt  it 
possibly  for  some  other  use.  It  is,  therefore,  now  imprac- 
ticable to  discern  whether  its  original  form  presented  the 
"  t^te  aplatie  "  of  the  king,  or  the  "  t^te  en  pointe "  of  his 
consort. 

It  may  be  added,  that  amongst  the  pieces  discovered  by  the 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  at  Woodperry,  Oxfordshire,  which  we 
hope  hereafter  to  lay  before  our  readers,*  one  occurs  with  a 
projection  at  top,  presenting  a  certain  analogy  in  fashion ;  but 
the  piece  is  round  and  the  projection  is  br<Kid  and  strongly 
marked  on  one  side,  gradually  decreasing  as  it  traverses  the 
head  of  the  piece,  and  wholly  lost  at  the  other  side. 

In  regard  to  the  ornaments  sculptured  on  the  Kirkstall 
relic,  it  must  be  observed  that  they  present  many  features 
of  analogy  with  the  sculpture  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  may  perhaps  be  safely  attributed  to  the  latter 
period,  a  century  later  than  the  supposed  introductioa  of  the 
game  of  chess  by  Canute.  The  zig-zag  border  around  the  base, 
with  a  triangular  foliation  in  each  compwliment, — the  beaded 
border  surrounding  the  upper  edge, — the  square  eight-foiled 
ornaments,— -the  leopard  and  the  winged  monster,  dragon, 
or  wyvem,  with  foliated  tails,  here  represented  in  fierce 
conflict,  are  all  seen  on  the  pieces  found  in  Lewis.  They 
occur  likewise  on  numerous  sculptures  of  larger  dimension,  of 
the  period  adverted  to,  as  also  in  illuminations.  On  the 
upper  face  of  the  piece  appears  the  leopard-lion,  and  fishes 
with  a  human  head,  probably  the  fabulous  siren  of  the  north, 
the  wasser-nix,  or  nacken  of  Denmark,  the  nykyr  of  our  own 
country,  a  myth  still  dimly  to  be  traced  in  the  turbulent 
"eager"  of  the  river  Ouse  and  the  Nene,  or  the  "higre"  of  the 
Avon.'  Of  the  import  and  origin,  however,  of  these  devices,  as 
also  of  the  singdar  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  mounted 
pillion-wise  upon  a  goat,  the  former  wielding  an  object  which 
might  remind  us  of  the  hammer  of  Thor,  no  satis&ctoiy 
explanation  has  at  present  been  offered,  and  the  subject  must 
be  left  for  the  further  consideration  of  archaeologists  better 
Versed  in  the  fables  of  northern  mythology,  or  tiie  singular 
types  of  mediaeval  ornament. 

ALBERT  WAY. 
*  Sh  one  of  tbiM,  ■  buhi){i,  Archatel.  JoonuJ,  lol.  iii.,  f.  121. 
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tnriB  raOH  ^uibk  ■liijibetb  to  ibe  dean  of  wBsniiHnEB,  m  besilp  of  cmDm. 

COHHUNIUTBD   BT    KB.    JOBEPB    BCBIT. 

The  following  draft  of  a  letter,  or  mandate,  firom  Queen  Elizabeth,  has 
recently  been  (Uscoyered  amongst  documents  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster,  and  ia  communicated  by  Mr.  Burtt.  It  cannotfail  to 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  on  account  of  the  interest  which  it  possesses  as 
connected  with  the  father  of  British  topography,  and  a  name  which  every 
archaeologist  in  our  country  must  reverence.  This  letter,  and  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  precise  period  or  emergency  in  Camden's  life,  which 
called  forth  such  a  requisition  in  hie  favour  from  the  Crown,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  reaeorches  of  his  biographera.  We  must  leave  the  illustration 
of  these  particulars  to  the  future  inveetigatioa  of  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  their  learned  annalist, 
whose  wel&re  appeare  in  this  curions  document  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
such  concern  to  hie  royal  mistress. 

The  tone  in  which  the  following  letter  is  expressed  will  strike  the  reader 
as  a  singular  mixture  of  the  request  and  the  command.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dignitary  to  whom  this  injunction  was  addressed 
was  the  warm  friend  and  patron  of  Camden ;  as  also,  that,  at  the  date  of  this 
letter,  Camden  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  honourable  post  of  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  having  previously,  by  the  interest  of  hia 
friend.  Dr.  Goodman,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  been  preferred  to  that  of 
Second  Master  in  the  same  establishment.  That  kind  patron  might,  doubt- 
less, have  freely  conceded  to  him  the  hospitalities  required  by  the  Crown  on 
bis  behalf;  but  some  special  service  rendered  by  Camden  seems  to  have 
moved  Elizabeth  to  require  that  the  grant  should  appear  to  proceed  directly 
from  herself.  We  have  yet  to  leam  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the 
good  service  in  which  the  labours  and  study  of  Camden  had  proved  useful 
to  Elizabeth.  His  health  had  greatly  suffered  from  a  tedious  ague,  by 
which  he  had  been  attacked,  two  years  previously.  In  the  year  when  this 
document  is  dated,  he  was  enabled  to  produce  an  enlarged  edition,  the 
fourth,  of  his  "  Britannia."  Possibly,  it  might  be  through  researches  for 
this  important  undertaking,  patronised  by  Burleigh,  that  he  had  found  occar 
sion  to  gratify  the  Queen  ;  or,  the  future  services  which  Elizabeth  had  in 
view,  requiring  Uberty  and  freedom  of  mind,  might  perhaps  concern  an 
intentian  of  assigning  to  his  care  the  annale  of  her  reign,  to  which,  not 
many  years  subsequently,  he  addressed  himself  in  earnest,  at  Burleigh's 
instance  and  command.  Whatever  were  the  cause,  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  to  the  influence  of  his  noble  patron,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  due  the 
&vour  herein  intended  towards  Camden  by  Elizabeth. 

The  practice  of  granting  corrodies  bad  become  veiy  prevalent  in  monastic 
establishments  prior  to  tiie  Reformation,  and  frequently  caused  a  heavy 
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burden,  litde  in  accordaoce  with  the  original  intention  of  the  foundera.  We 
hsTe  not  at  preeent  been  able  to  point  out  any  similar  example  of  a  grant  by 
"  way  of  pension  or  corrody,"  in  Protestant  timee,  conceded  at  the  instance 
of  the  patron  or  founder  in  any  Church  eatablisbment  or  royal  foundation. 
The  ancient  "  King's  School,"  connected  from  early  times  with  the  Monas- 
tery of  Westminster,  had  been  founded  and  endowed  anew  by  Elizabeth, 
in  1G60,  as  a  nursery  for  religion  and  orthodox  literature ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  ^e  loyal  bounty  could  not  be  sufficiently  extended  to 
Camden,  tbe  Head  Master  of  that  Institution,  without  rendering  him  a 
pensioner  at  the  t&ble  of  his  Mend  and  neighbour,  at  the  Deanery. 

The  requisition,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bortt. 
is  conveyed  in  the  following  t«rms  : — 

Trusde  &  welbelored.  Wheare  we  haTe  of  late  need  in  some  service 
[word  erated]  William  Cambden  Scholemaster  there  in  such  thing  thereof 
by  his trovBjIe  &  study  he  hath  attained  the  skill  vf*  In'  so  much  to  o'' 
goodliking  and  contentment  as  ve  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  employ 
him  in  the  like  whi^^  to  thend  be  may  be  [botbe  the]  redyer  and  better 
encouraged  to  attend  we  have  bethot^bt  o''aelfe  y*  it  were  fitt  he  were  set^ 
tied  in  some  place  where  he  might  be  both  neer  to  o''  calle  &  commidement 
&/reed/rom  [somewhat  eased  of]  the  care  of  liringso  as  he  might  mayw''' 
more  liberty  &  freedome  of  mynde  intend  to  such  services  as  may  be  layd 
uppon  him  [And  uppon  consideration  whereof]  We  have  fond  no  place  more 
meet  for  aunswerable  to  this  o''  means  then  y'  o^  Church  of  Westminster, 
where  we  have  therefore  thought  good  to  place  him  ft  to  require  you  the  that 
uppon  the  receipt  of  these  o''  Ires  he  may  be  admitted  to  hare  his  dyett  & 
fbod  [for  himselfe]  at  the  table  of  you  the  Dean  [4  Prebends]  A  for  one 
servant  among  yo'  servants  so  to  continew  during  bis  life,  w*^>>  being  no 
great  breden  to  the  Church  &  a  matter  tending  to  gratefy  us  [wf^all  well 
deserved  off  [at  or  bands  by  the]  is  in  the  long  tyme  &  paynes  he  bath 
alredy  sved  there  in  teaching]  we  doe  not  doubt  but  you  wSl  easely  conde- 
scend unto  [&  suffer  him  to  enjoy.  Notwithstanding]  And  doe  require  you  for 
his  bettor  assurance  thereof  Ao""  satisfaction  we  doe  require  [you]  to  make  a 
graunt  thereof  to  him  by  writing  under  the  Chapter  seole  as  by  way  of  pen- 
sion or  corrody  [to  be  holden]  during  his  lyfe.  And  the  same  to  send  tinto 
us  to  be  delivered  from  us  to  him  as  a  token  of  some  part  of  y^  gratuity  y^ 
we  mean  towardes  him.  And  we  shall  take  it  in  thankeAill  part  at  yo'' 
handes. 

To  y«  Dean  of  Westm'. 
4  April  1594 

for  Mr  Cambden. 
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Mabch  2,  1849. 

The  proceedingB  commenced  by  tbe  reading  of  Beveral  communicationB, 
of  vhich  two, — a  Memoir  by  Mr.  Yate9,  deHcribiug  the  discovery  of  a 
Roman  Bepnlchre  at  Geldestone,  Norfolk ; — and  a  Notice  of  a  singular 
leaden  font,  at  Brookland,  Kent,  by  Mb.  Alexaiideb  Nesbitt,  in  illiutra- 
tioD  of  a  series  of  casts  presented  by  him  on  this  occasion  to  the  Museum 
of  the  lostitate,  are  printed  at  length  in  this  Number  of  the  Journal 

Some  interestdng  notices  were  read,  communicated  by  Mb.  Joseph  Moobe, 
of  Lincoln,  in  Ulustration  of  the  remaikable  tenure  of  lands  in  the  Manor 
of  Brooghton,  Liooolnsbire,  by  the  service  of  the  "  gad  whip,"  recently  dis- 
continued. One  of  the  whips,  prescmted  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Moore, 
during  the  Lincoln  meeting,  was  exhibited,  and  a  representation  vrill  be 
fpven  on  a  fhtnre  occasion,  with  all  particulars  known  in  regard  to  that 
extraordinary  custom. 

An  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  large  deposit  of  sjlver  ornaments,  in 
Fifeshire,  which  were  liud  before  the  meeting  by  Mb.  Duhbas,  is  also 
reserved  for  the  ensuing  Number. 

Mb.  J.  0.  Westwood  exhibited  rubbings  (made  by  the  Rev.  H.  Longue- 
TiUe  Jones)  of  two  fragments  of  a  very  beautj&l  incised  ornamental  slab, 
now  used  as  the  lintel  of  a  cbimney-piece,  in  one  of  the  bed-chambers  of 
tbe  fium-honse,  adjoining  Valle  Crads  Abbey,  North  Wales.  They  are 
placed  together,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  single  toml»tone 
broken  in  two,  and  Pennant  conceived  tbe  words  to  form  part  of  one  and 
the  same  inscription.'  The  Rev.  J.  Williams,  in  a  paper  on  Valle  Crucis 
Abbey,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Archaeoli^ia  Cambrensis,"  bad  con- 
sidered tbem  as  portions  of  two  distinct  slabs,  the  scroll  patterns  being 
of  different  design  and  workmanship.*  On  uniting  the  two  rubbings  together, 
it  is  evident,  however,  tb&t  tbey  form  parts  of  the  same  slab.  The  portion 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  fire-place  is  square,  and  intended  for  the  bead  of 
a  cross  fieury  formed  of  interlaced  branches  and  leaves,  having  an  eight- 
rayed  star  in  the  centre ;  here  the  branches  are  broad,  and  formed  of  three 
ribs,  giving  quit«  a  different  appearuice  to  the  carving  of  this  part  of  the 
stab ;  the  lower  portion  or  stem  of  the  cross  being  formed  of  a  slender 
vine  branch,  with  leaves  and  fruit  exquisitely  designed,  and  united  by  a 
knot  to  the  upper  part  Another  peculiarity  consists  in  the  inscriptioa 
commencdng  and  extending  acroas  the  stone,  below  the  cruciform  ornament; 
it  then  runs  along  the  right  side,  and  terminates  on  the  left  side,  but  the 
bottom  of  the  cross  has  been  cut  ofi^  and  the  mdes  squared,  so  that  all  tbat 
remains  of  the  inscriptdon,  in  letters  of  the  thirtaenth  century,  is — 
XhlC    iKce M-ARURUETi-.l.... 

Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood  also  exhibited  a  drawing  and  rubbing  (executed  by 

>  Pmnuil'i  Tonr  in  Wain,  tdI.  i.,  p.  372.  <  Anlueologk  Cvabtenna,  toI.  i.,  p.  29. 
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T.  L.  D.  Jones  Parry,  Esq.)  of  an  inscription  in  the  Church  of  Uangwjn- 
faoydyl,  Gaenmrronshire,  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  record  the 
building  of  that  church,  in  the  year  1000,  followed  by  a  monogrammic 
character,  which  has  hitherto  bafSed  interpretation.  The  inactiption  is  in 
the  Gothic  characters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  letters  which  have 
been  read  as  a  m  (miiU)  are  evidently  ( n  (in  anno.) 

Mb.  Febaby  communicated  the  following  notice  of  an  interesting  dis- 
covery of  mural  paintings,  in  Broughton  Church,  near  Newport  Pagnell, 
Bucks.  Coloured  tracings,  of  the  original  size,  were  exhibited,  representing 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  designs : — 

"  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  the  discovery  of  some 
very  interesting  ancient  &escoes,  lately  brought  to  light  upon  the  walls  of 
St.  Laurence's  Church,  Broughton,  Buckinghamshire. 

"It  appears  that  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls  have  been  entirely 
covered  with  frescoea.  On  the  space  between  the  windows  immediately 
opposite  the  south  entrance,  there  has  been  the  representation  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  The  Almighty,  The  Saviour,  The  Blessed  Virgin,  The  Saved, 
and  tiie  Lost.  The  angels  with  their  trumpets,  and  all  the  usual  acces- 
•onee  introduced  in  this  subject,  are  quite  discernible. 

"In  the  next  comportment  eastwards,  the  remains  of  the  frescoes  are 
still  more  perfect ;  the  sulgect  is  a  veiy  curious  one,  the  treatment  of  it 
seems  to  me  to  involve  an  heretical  notion.  The  body  of  our  Lord  is  seen 
supported  by  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  dismembered  state,  the  feet  and  bands 
being  torn  off,  and  the  flesh  represented  as  greatiy  lacerat«d.  One  or  two 
of  the  surrounding  personages  are  holding  these  det(u:hed  limbs,  and  another 
has  the  heart  in  has  hands.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  inlended  mean- 
ing of  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  sacred 
text — '  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken,'  and  such  a  representation  in  a 
church  is  on  this  account  very  remarkable. 

"  I  should  observe  that  this  fresco,  as  well  as  the  others  in  the  church, 
have  been  ticice  painted  over  in  later  times.  There  is  an  angel  holdii^  s 
scroll,  at  the  foot  of  this  subject,  evidentiy  of  later  date,  and  over  this  are 
traces  of  Jacobean  scroll-work.  My  Impression  was  that  the  first  subjects 
were  painted  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  next  just  prcTiousIy  to  the 
Reformation. 

"  The  architectare  of  the  church  consists  of  various  dates.  The  porch 
and  chancel  are  of  the  early  Decorated  styles,  and  there  are  two  Decorated 
windows  in  the  western  portion  of  the  nave,  but  there  are  also  inserted 
windows  of  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  I  should  also  mention  that  over  the 
south  doorway  there  is  a  large  representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon; 
although  the  painting  is  much  injured,  there  is  quite  sufficient  left  to  place 
the  subject  beyond  doubt 

"  On  the  wall  to  the  east  of  the  south  doorway,  are  two  very  perfect 
frescoes,  one  of  a  bishop  in  full  vestments,  with  his  mitre  and  crozier ;  and 
the  other  a  female,  with  dishevelled  hair,  holding  a  cross.  These  different 
paintii^  struck  me  as  the  most  curious  and  interesting  I  have  ever 
met  witii." 

Ma  AiJixANDEB  NBSBirr  communicated  the  following  description  of 
the  effigies,  formed  of  glazed  tiles,  in  Lingfield  Church,  Surrey,  of  which 
rubbings  were  exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting  (see  Woodcut) : — 
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"  In  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  in  an  article  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Archaeological  Journal,*  for  some  information  respecting  sepnlchral 
memorials  formed  of  tiles,  sapposed  to  exist  in  England,  I  send  the 
accompanying  rabbings,  nude  &om  some  tilea  in  the  church  of  Lingfield, 
Surrey,  nhich  seem  to  have  composed  memorials  of  the  kind  referred  to. 

"  The  one  which  is  complete  consists  of  three  tiles ;  of  the  other  only 
two  remain.  They  are  of  rather  coaise  red  clay,  covered  with  a  greenish 
^aze,  now  much  worn  away.  The  figures  are  formed  merely  by  indented 
lines,  and  no  clay  of  a  different  colour  is  inserted,  as  in  the  ordinary 
'  encatistic '  tiles.  Some  traces  of  letters  will  be  observed  on  the  upper 
margin  of  the  perfect  one,  but  they  are  so  much  worn  as  to  be  almost,  or 
quite,  undecipherable.  The  other  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  inscrip- 
tion. They  have  much  the  appearance  of  being  of  Flemish  manufacture,  and 
the  borders  are  of  very  aimilar  character  to  those  of  some  brasses  at  Bruges. 

"The  joined  hands  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  figures  are 
intended  as  sepnlcbral  memorials:  the  absence  of  an  inscription  com- 
memorating the  deceased  may,  on  the  other  hand,  make  it  doubtful 
whether  such  was  their  intention.  Inscriptions  may,  however,  have  been 
placed  upon  a  border  of  stone,  or  a  plate  of  brass  may  have  been  fixed 
below  the  tiles.  These  tilea  are  now  in  the  chancel,  but  this  is  said  not 
to  be  their  original  place. 

"It  is  periiape  worth  mention  that  iu  a  recent  'restoration,'  of  this 
church,  the  iron  railings  which  surrounded  an  altar  tomb,  bearing  an  etBgy 
of  the  fourteenth  centoiy,'  have  been  taken  awayi  and  reported  to  have 
been  sold  or  destroyed.  The  railing  in  question  was  plain,  but  to  all 
appearance  coeval  with  the  tomb,  and  the  removal  or  destruction  of  such 
objects  is,  I  think,  on  many  accounts  much  to  be  regretted. 

"  The  preservation  of  Uie  tile  ef^es  appears  deserving  of  attention : 
although  laid  down  in  a  part  of  the  church  not  much  trodden,  they  are 
already  much  worn,  and  are  broken  in  several  places.  The  most  effectual 
means  of  preventiDg  further  injury  would  be  to  place  them  in  an  erect 
position,  affixed  to  the  wall,  if  this  could  be  arranged." 

These  very  singular  memorials  appear  to  be  of  the  earher  part  of  the 
eixteentb  centuiy,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.;  and  they  ore,  as  for  as  we  are  aware, 
unique  in  this  country.  Each  tUe  measures  15  inches  square,  three  tilea 
being  required  to  form  an  effigy.  The  flat  bonnet  is  of  the  well-known 
fashion  of  that  period  :  the  full-puckered  skirt,  or  bases,  is  well  shown  in 
the  costumes  of  that  reign,  preserved  in  Cott.  MS.  Augustus  II.,  and 
copied  by  Strutt,  in  the  "Horda,"*  The  same  feshion  was  cttriously 
imitated  in  metal,  as  shown  by  the  engraved  armour  of  brass,  in  the  Tower 
Armory,  which  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. 

A  few  relics  of  the  use  of  ornamental  tiles  in  sepulchTal  memorials  may 
be  cited.  In  Winchester  Cathedral,  a  tile  of  the  fourteenth  century  may 
be  seen,  on  which  appears  an  episcopal  figure,  in  a  design  of  tabernacle 

*  ToL  v.,  PL  234.  in  imintion  nf  eruunel.    Tbii  kind  of  earicb- 

*  Thii  «fflg7  (iliibiu  k  fins  amnple  at  tbc  mini  hu  b«cn  nnlf  pKtarred ;  it  ocean  on 
muuTe  ein^nm,  or  Up-belt  of  the  period,  in  cffigj  of  the  nnu  igs    at  Alton,  nnr 
ornuJenWd  bf  the  luertion  of  piecei  of  blue  BinninghBin. 
-''■'-''               ■    enl^poimblr  *  Vol.  iii.,  pL  n.  iii. 
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vork,  resembling  th«  designs  surrounding  sepulchnl  braases,  and,  jotj 
probably,  port  of  a  monumental  portraitnre.  Tilee,  bearing  the  legend, 
"  Orate  pro  anima,"  hare  been  foond  at  North  Greake,  Norfolk,  and  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  doubtlesa  intended  to  made,  the  pavement  covering  a 
place  of  interment* 

The  Bet:  Johk  Staote  communicated  a  notice  «f  the  peculiar  architec- 
tnnl  features  of  the  church  of  Bamby-in-lhe- Willows,  co.  NoUb.,  illustrated 
hj  drawings  of  several  windows  in  the  chancel,  of  unusual  design. 

Ma.  Chablks  Lono,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Charlton's  reoiarks  on  sepid- 
chral  crosses  (Ardiaeol.  Jouni.,  v.,  p.  QS3),  communicated  a  nibbing  fiom  an 
incised  slab,  or  coffin-lid,  now  bu^t  into  the  wall  of  Greystoke  churchr 
yard.  This  ftc-aimile  had  beeu  supplied  by  direction  of  Mr.  Howard, 
tbrongh  the  oblong  care  of  Mr.  John  Barker,  steward  to  that  gentleman. 
The  cross  is  of  elegant  design,  the  head  composed  of  four  circlee,  united 
by  tiansverse  limbs,  and  sunounded  by  a  circle.'  On  the  sinister  side 
of  the  cross  is  engraved  a  pair  of  Bhean,  with  the  points  downwards. 
A  representation  of  this  slab  is  given  in  Mr.  Boutell's  "Christian  Monu- 
mentfi,"  p  93.  Mr.  Barker  stated,  that  in  rebuilding  the  church  tower,  a 
great  number  of  incised  coffin  lids  were  found  under  Uie  foundationB,  some 
bearing  a  cross  and  a  sword,  others  with  a  cross  and  shears.  These  slabs 
were  of  various  sizes,  from  6  feet  in  length  to  18  inches. 

Mb.  Joseph  Fairless,  of  Hexham,  sent  some  observations  <m  the  same 
class  of  memorials,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  a  fragment  of  a  cross 
fleur-de-ljeee,  with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointsd  sheaia  on  the  Binist«r  aide.  The 
small  dimensions  of  this  slab  appeared  to  show  that  it  had  covered  the 
grave  of  a  child,  as  the  stone,  when  perfect,  must  have  measured  about 
26  inches  in  length,  by  12  inches  at  the  head ;  it  was  narrower  at  the 
foot  This  euunple,  Mr.  Faiiiess  observed,  seems  in  &vonr  of  Dr.  Charl- 
ton's theory  r^arding  the  shears,  and  conclusive  against  the  conjecture 
that  they  denote  the  memorial  of  a  wool-stapler.  Still  he  was  inclined,  in 
examining  the  interesting  explanation  of  symbols  appended  to  the  cross 
on  these  memorials,  to  think  that  a  doubt  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Charlton's  appropriation  of  them.  "  I  fully  agree  with  the  writer,  that 
the  frequent  appearance  of  the  shears  found  with  the  cross  is  opposed  to 
the  supposition  that  they  indicate  the  craft  of  the  deceased ;  neither  do  the 
keys  point  to  more  certain  conclusion,  as  symbolising  the  trade.  That  the 
warrior,  with  sword,  bow,  and  bugle,  and  the  ecclesiastic  with  the  chalice, 
are  symbolised  on  these  slabs,  seems  dear ;  and  vaiioos  religious  symbols 
are  fotmd  on  sepulchral  stones  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  cross 
needs  no  explanation — the  rose  seems  emblematical  of  the  briefoess  of 
life — the  shears,  of  the  thread  of  life  being  cut — the  keys,  too,  probably 
indicate  St.  Peter's  chai^,  and  the  circle  is  symbolical  of  eternity.  The 
fish,  pincers,  Ac,  equally  admit  of  a  like  interpretation,  so  that  the  prepon- 
derance is,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  the  sssociatitMi  of  these  symbols  with 
religious  feeling."      In  the  specimen  already  given  from   Hexham   by 

'  The  ReT.  J.  L«e  Wunsr  hu  uiignsd  Qlanc«(t«T  tfle  ii  girm  hy  Mr.  John  Ooagh 

the   Norfolk  tllei  10   the  Cinie  of  Nich.  da  Njchnla,  Id  hia  "  Emnplei,"  No.  73. 

Stove,  Vicmr  of  Sucttiiliaii],   iboDt   1360  '  A  timiliT  ctom  DM;  be  R«n  in  SonthmU 

(Noifblk  AidueolagT,  m\.  i.,  p.  371).     Tho  Minttar. 
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Dr.  Chsrltan  (No.  10),  in  which  the  inBcription  distinctlj  gives  the  name 
and  sex  of  the  deceased,  the  addition  of  the  sheen,  eupposing  them  to 
be  merely  a  fetninine  BTinbol,  ftppears,  as  Mr.  Fairlese  enggests,  wholly 
gaperfluouB. 

Hs,  Faulskbb,  of  Deddingt«n,  commnnicated  the  following  particulara 
r^arding  occurreuceB  at  that  place  during  the  Civil  Wars,  accompanied  by 
s  copy  of  the  Order  of  Charles  I.  addressed  to  the  parson  and  parishioners, 
dated  from  Oxford,  Jan.  21,  1043  (printed  in  Skelton's  Oxfordshire),  in 
which  it  waa  stated  that  the  bells  of  their  church,  being  reported  unser- 
viceable, in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  tower,  the  parishioners  were 
required  to  send  them  to  the  King's  magazine,  at  New  College,  that  the 
metal  might  be  ueed  for  public  occasionB.'  A  second  order  subsequently 
issued  from  the  King's  Commissioners :  of  this  document  Mr.  Faulkner 
sent  a  transcript,  here  printed. 

"  It  appears,  from  an  entry  in  one  of  the  parish  registers  of  the  period, 
that,  in  the  year  16S4,  Uie  church  tower  fell,  and  the  bells,  in  consequence, 
were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  Both  the  King's  and  Parliamentary  troops 
were  at  Deddington,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Civil  War,  but  the  vicar  and  the  principal  parishioners 
seem  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King.  On  ^e  night  of  the  3nd 
of  September,  1643,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  taken  up  his  quartets  at 
Aynho,  sent  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Middleton,  to 
dislodge  two  r^ments  of  the  King's  Horse,  who  were  stationed  at  Ded- 
dington,  and  on  the  following  morning  a  considerable  skirmish  took  place 
there,  and  at  'a  pass  '  on  the  road  leading  to  Oxford. 

"  On  the  1st  of  July,  1644  (after  the  battle  of  Croprody  Bridge,  fought 
two  days  previously),  the  King's  army  rested  at  Deddington,  and  that  night 
the  king  himself  slept  at  '  the  Parsonage  House ;'  and  thence  proceeded  on 
the  next  morning  towards  Evesham,  These  facta  deserve  notice,  although 
they  occurred  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  documents  now  communicated, 
in  order  to  show  that  a  good  understanding  evidently  existed  between  the 
King  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  town." 

The  letter  addressed  by  the  Commissionere  was  in  the  following  terms : — 
*■  Siibniurr  tbe  fint,  1612. 

"  The  Commiasionr'  have  this  day  received  informac'on  that  two  of  the 
Bells  are  now  brought  in  to  the  Officers  of  the  Artillery  from  Dadington, 
which  are  directed  speedily  to  be  weighed  and  valoed.  And  whereas  there 
yet  remained  three  Bells  more,  whereof  one  onely  is  hanged  np  fitt  for  use 
and  the  other  are  not.  It  is  thought  fitt  that  these  two  other  Bells  shal 
be  sente  in  also  for  the  King's  service,  and  when  they  be  broi^t  they  shall 
be  weighed  and  valued  also,  and  y«  sheriff  of  the  County  is  desired  to  send 
these  two  other  Bells  speedily  and  the  Parishion"  shall  have  satiafacton 
from  the  King  for  these  foure  Bells,  to  ba  paid  unto  them  either  in  Bills  or 
money  when  their  steeple  shal  be  fitt  to  receave  them. 

"R  Heath.  W  Walter,  Geo:  Strode.  f&:  Tjller.  The:  Gardiner. 
Geo :  Benjon." 

'  IJluitnlJDniof  tbo  Aotiquitinof  Oifoniibin,  Woottoo  Uusdnd,  p.  7- 
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'*  In  some  Gazetteers  (Mr.  Faulkner  Fetnaib)  this  town  is  said  to  have 
the  iippeDation  of  '  drunken  Deddii^ton,  from  the  goodness  of  its  malt 
liquor.'  I  have  resided  in  the  parish  for  nearly  half  a  century,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  Deddington  is  more  celebrated  for  ita  mall  liquor,  or  that 
its  inhabitants  are  more  addicted  to  the  rioe  of  drunkenness,  than  an; 
other  place  in  the  north  of  Oxfordshire.  But  when  Deddington  is  called 
'  drunken  Deddington  '  (as  it  has  been.  Jocosely,  from  time  immemorial,  by 
the  villagers  in  the  neighbourhood),  the  tradition  is  added  '  where  the 
people  Hold  the  bells  to  bny  gin.'  May  it  not,  then,  be  more  than  probable 
that  this  stoiy  had  its  origin  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ? " 
9ntiquUtt<  xnV  OBarU  at  9rt  fBr^ibiUa. 
Bi  Sir  John  Boileac,  Baht. — A  beautiful  fragment  of  sculpture,  dis- 
covered in  January,  1848,  in  a  field  adjoining  Caiator  Camp,  near  Norwich. 
It  is  the  bead  and  part  of  the  bust  of  a  itatuette,  supposed  to  have  repre- 
sented Apollo,  port  of  a  bow  appearing  near  the  head.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  tacelitim,  were  found  near  the 
spot.  A  repreaentatiou  of  this  curious  relic  of  ancient  art  will  be  laid  before 
our  readers  hereafter.  Also,  the  sword  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  Due  de  Crillon,  who  espoused  the  last  representative  of 
the  family  of  Bayard.  Ou  the  blade  are  engraved,  near  the  hilt,  two  devices, 
or  impresi, — a  ialcon  or  other  bird  standing  on  a  branch — motto,  Soli  Deo 
Gloria ;  and  an  arm  issuing  from  clouds,  and  wielding  a  faulchion — 
Yincert  aut  Mori.  This  very  interesting  relic  was  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Boileau,  at  Avignon,  in  1839.  Representations  of  it  have  been  prepared, 
to  be  given  in  the  forthcotning  Transactiona  of  the  Institute  at  Norwich. 

Bt  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville. — A  singular  little  bronze  relic  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  ^e,  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  building  at  Chester- 
ford,  termed  by  Stukeley  "  Templi  Umbra."  It  was  found  with  oinamenls 
and  antique  objects,  of  Roman  workmanship,  as  described  in  the  last 
Number  of  this  Journal  (see  p.  20.)  The  representations  here  given  will 
supply  a  correct  notion  of  its  dimensions 
and  form.  It  closely  resembles  the  tag 
or  pendant  of  a  strap,  similar  to  those 
with  which  girdles,  in  Middle  Age  limes, 
were  "harnessed,"  It  consists  of  two 
portions,  one  formed  of  thin  plates  of 
bronze,  coated  with  a  bright  green 
„_  _        pafina,  and  connected  by  a  small  rivet  at 

Ll?^"\S         KW  \I      ""^  ^"'^ '    ^'^'''  these,  as  in  a  sheath, 

[ill  )■         I'l  )  I       was  found  the  furcate  object  here  seen. 

One  aide  (Fig.  A)  of  this  is  more  carefully 
finished  than  the  other,  and  the  prongs 
~  are  so  roughly  fashioned  as  to  render  it 

improbable  that  the  fork  should  have  been  destined  for  any  use,  independently 
of  the  plates  in  which  it  was  found  sheathed.  No  appearance,  however, 
of  any  means  of  attachment,  as  to  a  strap  or  girdle,  is  apparent.* 


nnknowD  uiB,  with  re 
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Bx  THE  Caubridgb  AKtiQUARuir  Society,  through  Mr.  Franks. — A 
flpedmen  of  ancient  ware  supposed  to  be  of  ADglo-Romac  fabrication, 
found  in  a  gravel-pit  at  Comberton,  Cambridgeshire,  December,  1848.     It 
ftppeared  to  have  formed  the  Ud  of  a.  small  jar,  and  deserves  particular 
notice  on  account  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  fabrication,  being  of  whitish 
coloured  clay,  coated  vrith  a  red  paste,  possibly  as  an  imitation  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  "  Samian." — A  dentated    bronze 
ring,  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Lidgate, 
SufTolk.    (See  woodcut.)     ObjecU    of  this 
kind  occur  frequently  in  Continental  collec- 
tions, but  have  rarely  (if  ever)  been  foimd  ' 
in  this  country.     There  are  three  specimens 
in  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory,  all  of  bronze ; 
one  precisely  similar  to  the  specimen  here 
represented ;   one  similar  in  general  form, 

but  with  three  rows  of  teeth ;  the  third  has  three  rows  of  hooked  teeth, 
like  ctawB.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  describee  them  as  dentated  rings,  the 
form  apparently  suggested  by  the  murex  shell,  and  supposes  they  were 
placed  on  the  whirling  arm  of  a  military  flail.  These  specimens  were 
brought  from  Italy.' — A  bronze  signetring,  date,  about  1500,  found  at 
Lidgate,  Snfiblk.  The  impress  is  a  scutcheon  of  arms,  attributed  to  the 
family  named  Amadie,  of  Plymouth, — a  chevron  ermines,  between  three  oak 
slips  acomed  proper.  The  ring  bears  a  large  T  on  each  shoulder  of  the 
boop,  probably  allusive  to  St.  Antliony. 

Bt  John  Carew,  Esq.,  of  Knightleys,  Devon,  through  Mb.  Tdckeb. — 
The  silver  matrix  appended  to  a  ch^n,  formerly  the  seal  of  Thomas  Dene, 
prior  of  the  Cluniac  monastery  of  St.  James,  Exeter,  founded  by  Baldwin 
de  Redveriis,  in  the  twelfth  century.  Dr.  Oliver  states,  that  Thomas  Dene 
was  prior  in  1438,  and,  as  he  believes,  the  last  who  filled  that  office,  the 
property  having  been  annexed  by  Henry  VI.  in  1444,  to  the  royal  founda- 
tion of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  a  seal  of  pointed-oval  form  : 
St.  James,  habited  in  the  pilgrim's  sclavyne  and  hat,  appears  in  a  niche  of 
beaatiful  tabernacle-work;  the  legend  is — 0.  tv'tf^omt  ttni  prior'  ttonit. 
This  fine  matrix  was  found,  in  1323,  amongst  some  rubbish.  In  Southern- 
hay,  Exeter.  It  is  engraved  in  Dr.  Oliver's  valuable  "  Monasticon  Dioceeis 
Exonienais." 

By  Mr.  Ghichesteb,  through  Mb.  Hahdwics. — A  massive  signet-ring, 
of  gold. 

By  Mr.  Tucker. — A  small  incense- burner,  of  polished  iron,  of  German 
workmanship,  brought  from  Nuremberg. 

By  Mb.  Hawkins. — A  bronze  globular  bell,  or  grelot,  of  unusual  size 
(diam.  neariy  four  inches),  obt^ed  from  Congleton,  Cheshire.  In  that 
town  the  following  custom  is  observed  : — On  the  eve  of  the  parish  wake,  a 
man,  b  whose  family  certain  belts  or  baldricks  covered  with  these  bells 
have  been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  perambulates  the  streets, 
wearing  the  sud  belts,  which  are  three  in  number,  the  bells  of  various 


oft  dstuled  notice.    In  tbe  cunotia  Mum- 

M™oir,no.imil.r.pedm«no«n». 

bli(«  of  meUl  peuduu  ud  buckl«,  found 

'  Skelton,  IllnMr.  of  Iho  Goodrich  Co 

■t   HojUkc,  ud    Ggund    in   Dr.    Hiime-i 

CulIuCliOD,  vol.  i.,  pi.  HIT. 
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sizes  :  on  some  is  stamped—WIOAN.  On  the  bell  prodacod  were  the 
initialB  R.W.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  8t  Peter  in  VineuU*,  and  the 
custom  being  commonly  knomi  as  "  ringing  the  chains,"  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  tenn  may  not  be  a  corruption  of  "  changes,"  bnt  have 
some  reference  to  the  vmcuia  of  the  apostte.  Has  any  similar  usage  been 
noticed  in  other  places  ? ' 

By  Mb.  Robert  Frroa,  of  Norvich. — A  gold  rmg,  set  with  an  intaglio, 
stated  to  have  been  found  near  Babylon.  It  is  a  Pehlevi  gem,  a  corne- 
lian ;  the  device  has  not  been  explained ;  it  represents,  as  Mr.  Birch 
observed,  an  olgect  supposed  (o  be  connectod  with  fire-norslup.  On 
one  side  appears  a  star  of  five  rays,  on  the  other  a  crescent ;  and  it  tbns 
supplies  on  interesting  example  of  these  symbols  upon  ancient  oriental 
gems  or  seals ;  their  occurrence  upon  mediteval  seals  has  been  a  subject  of 
frequent  discussion,  and,  doubtless,  ia  to  be  traced  to  an  Eastern  origin. 

Mb.  Way  exhibited  a  fac-simile  of  a  singular  folding  altar-piece  of  metal, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  had  been  kindly  communicated 
by  Mb.  Hoofer,  of  Manningtree.  This  interesting  example  is  of  unusual 
^e,  formed  of  four  leaves,  each  measuring  6i  in.  by  4  in.,  with  four  sub- 
jects on  every  leaf,  surmounted  by  a  fifth  in  the  arched  head,  or  pediment. 
The  figures  are  in  low  relief,  and  there  is  no  enamel  now  to  be  seen  upon 
the  brass.  Numerons  inscriptions  in  ancient  character  fill  the  intervening 
margins.  On  the  exterior  fkce  appear  the  symbols  of  FaBsion ;  vritbin  are 
represented  the  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  iJie  Natdvi^  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  principal  events  in  Gospel  history :  The  Pentecost  and  Death  of 
the  Viigin,  various  portraitures  of  the  Viigin  and  Child,  wil^  the  various 
aaiata  of  the  Greek  Calendar,  showing  their  veneration  towards  her.  This 
kind  of  sacred  ornament  is  commonly  used  in  Russia,  either  in  private 
houses,  or  in  traretliug;  paintings  and  sculpture  in  high  relief  not  being 
sanctioned:  it  was  found,  about  1790,  under  the  clifb  at  Harwich.*  A 
similar  specimen,  of  like  dimensions,  formerly  in  the  Strawberry  Hill 
Collection,  and  enamelled,  was  purchased  for  the  series  of  enamels  in  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology. 

Mb.  Robert  LoNa  communicated,  throi^h  Sir  John  Boileac,  the  aingnlar 
limestone  mould  found  in  1839,  in  trenching  ground  at  Mr.  Long's  seat, 
Dunston  Hall,  near  Norwich.  It  appeared  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  metal  ornaments  for  some  sacred  purpose.  A  cast  in 
gutta  percha  had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Fitch,  at  the  previous  meeting.*  On  the  foot  is  the  monogram  f^'c 
— around  the  cup — ^U  Mt  t»iif,  &tid  on  the  host,  which  is  snrronnded  by 
raya, — IHC.  Length  of  the  mould,  4^  inches.  It  was  observed  that  the 
form  of  the  chalice  and  'the  general  design  of  the  ornament  appear  to 
indicate  an  age  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Compare  a 
radiated  IHO.onsdosselat  Denbigh,  datedl630.  (Gent.  Mag.,  xxv.,  347). 

'  Svrtnl  bronze  croCo^  b«Ui  of  linubr  '  It  hul  prolablj  b«a  thnnm  aihonlrom 

form,  but  of  mullcr  aiie,  eiut  in   prints  the  wrack  of  urns  tohI  in  tHe  BiJtic  tnie. 

colIecCJDui,  ind,  u  it  ii  lold,  ire  of  frequent  Sereiml  bna  iltan  at  (lui  kind,  but  of  ntuUl 

They  were  prob»bly  liie,  Ims  been  dredged  np  in  tlie  hubonr  it 


appended  ID  honndi'coUtn.     ItsujdeMm  Qreat  Grimtby,  1 

notice,  tbtt  (he  letter  W.  b  Irequentlj  fonnd  exhibited  in  the  muMam  formed  it  Unraln, 

upon   them;    wm   Wigw    noled  for   Iheir  daring  the  meeting  of  the  InstitaEe,  in  IStS. 

muiDbctnre,  ud  iudicaled  hj  thii  muk  f  *  See  p.  7S  of  thii  volume. 
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BiMb.  Wkbb. — Two  valuable  examples  of  metal  work,  recently  brought 
from  the  coatinent :  ono  of  them  a  figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  of  gilt  bronze,  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth,  or  begiiming  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  It 
was  placed  under  an  elegant  canopy,  or  batdaehino,  of  ^It  bronze,  the  work 
of  a  later  age,  the  design  bearii^  much  resemblance  to  the  architecture  of 
the  Baptistery  at  Piacenza.  The  other  bronze  figure,  also  gilt,  represented 
a  Martyr  Bishop. 

Bt  Mb.  Alexandeb  Leah. — Specimens  of  andent  embroidery,  recently 
obtained  from  France,  portions  of  &  frontal,  or  of  the  orfrays  of  sacred 
vestment;  date  sixteenth  century. 

Apbil  18,  1849. 

Mb.  Bowteb  Lane  roport«d  tlie  result  of  his  mquiries  and  obserratlon 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Colchester,  in  order  to  inspect  the  extensive  and 
valuable  Roman  romaina  there  discovned,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Taylor.  In  trenching  the  land  near  his  residence,  West  Lodge,  Mr.  Taylor 
had  found  vestiges  of  a  burial-ground  of  consideiable  extent,  and  in  the 
small  portion  of  this  cemetery,  already  excavated,  more  than  150  urns,  and 
vessels  of  various  kinds,  had  been  found,  with  glass  vessels,  and  other 
objects  of  the  Anglo-Roman  age.  Mr.  Taylor  had,  with  great  liberality, 
presented  these  valuable  antiquities  to  the  Local  Museum,  now  f(>rmii^  at 
Colchester,  and  they  had  been  deposited  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  prosecu- 
tioD  of  the  inquiry  will,  doubtless,  bring  to  light  further  vest^es,  not 
less  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  remains  generously  devoted  by 
Mr.  Taylor  towards  the  formation  of  a  museum,  worthy  of  eo  frmtihl  a 
field  of  sntiquarisn  research  as  Colonia.  We  hope  to  give  more  detailed 
notices  of  his  proseoutiDU  of  this  important  discovery. 

The  Rev.  John  Wiison,  local  secretary  in  Oxfordshire,  communicated 
a  report  of  Roman  remains  discovered  in  the  month  of  March  nit,  in  the 
parish  of  Headington,  near  Oxford,  on  a  hill  opposite  to  that  vQlage,  and 
a^joiiui^  to  the  parish  of  Elsfield.  The  iuvestigation  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  carried  out,  on  account  of  the  land  being  cropped.  The  antiquitdee 
discovered  consist  of  pottety,  in  great  variety,  ineluding  almost  all  the 
known  varieties,  from  "  Samian  "  to  the  most  rude  fabrication — flanged 
tiles,  portions  of  foundations  of  a  chamber,  measuring  about  13  feet  by 
10;  the  walb  coated  with  stucco;  some  fragments,  exhibiting  punting 
in  stripes  of  bright  red  and  green  colours ;  a  small  iron  vmbo,  a  small 
globular  bell,  objects  of  iron,  £c.,  and  a  few  third  brssa  coins.  The  sits 
is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  well  suited  for  a  villa.  A  line  of  Roman  road 
passed  near  the  spot.  Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  numerous  ancient  relics  of 
interest,  found  during  this  excavation,  amongst  which  were  some  small 
vessels  of  unusual  form,'  of  l^t-coloured  ware,  and  a  stamp  for  impressing 
clay,  bearing  a  head  of  Mercury,  well  deseed. 

The  Rev.  Willuu  Oohneb  sent  a  drawii^  of  a  small  oUa  with  a  cover, 
of  Anglo-Roman  ware,  found  in  Winchester,  in  Water-lane,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  various  remains  were  discovered,  as  described  by  Dr.  Milner, 
(Vetusta  Monum.,  vol.  iii.)     The  urn  conttuned  ashes;   the  cover  was 

'  ThcM  litllcTUCibeumuchreicmbluice  to  umc  biougbtfrom  Niaereb  bjr  Hf.  Lkju-d. 
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formed  like  n  modem  pan  for  a  flower-pot,  so  as  to  overlap  the  top  of  the 
um,  and  effectually  preserve  the  contents  from  admixture  with  the  soU. 


Dimensions,  urn,  —  Uiam.  at  top,  6  in.;  foot.  Si  in. ;  height,  7  in.; 
diam.  of  cover,  OJin.  These  Jtetilia  have  been  deposited  in  the  County 
Museum,  at  Winchester.  Mr.  Gunner  communicated  also  a  drawing  of  the 
mural  painting  discovered  in  the  church  of  SL  Laurence,  Winchester, 
representing  St.  Christopher. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Db.  Oltveb,  Vicar  of  Soopwick. 
Lincoln,  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  Bridsh  urns  near  Wold- 
Newton,  Lincolnshire,  in  18Q8.  Some  worlunen  di^^ing  materiala  for 
mending  the  roads,  found  an  ancient  cemeteiy,  described  as  a  lai^ 
tumulus,  spreading  over  about  three  acres,  and  composed  entirely  of  grsvel, 
which  must  have  been  conveyed  from  a  distance,  the  Wotds,  on  which  the 
place  is  situate,  being  a  ridge  of  chalk.  Upon  this  tumulus  was  another 
of  smaller  size,  the  "  long  barrow  "  of  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  classification, 
in  which  more  than  twenty  nras,  of  various  forms,  had  been  deposited, 
arranged  in  a  line,  the  whole  length  of  the  mound,  the  moutha  upwards. 
They  lay  about  three  feet  from  the  surface,  and  at  irregular  distances,  some 
beii^  close  logether,  others  three  or  four  feet  apart.  Three  only  were 
preserved,  and  they  were  sent  by  Dr.  Oliver  to  the  Society  of  Aniiqnanes 
of  Scotland.  They  were  fabricated  without  use  of  the  lathe,  and  rudely 
scored  with  lines  and  circles ;  these  urns  were  half  filled  with  ashee, 
calcined  bones,  and  black  greasy  earth.  Dr.  Oliver  supposes  that  this 
tumulus  had  been  a  family  burying-place  of  some  British  chief,  the 
larger  mound  being  possibly  the  cemetery  of  his  tribe.' 

Mb.  J.  0.  Westwood  exhibited  rubbings  of  a  Roman-British  inscrip- 
tion, built  into  the  wall  of  Llanver  Church,  near  Bala,  Merionethshire, 
communicated  to  him  by  Wm.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  consisting  of  the  letters 
CAVOSENIARCII.  The  letters  are  of  the  Roman  capital  form,  but 
rather  rudely  shaped,  about  2^  inches  high,  and  the  A  and  V  conjoined, 

'  The  ancient  village  of  WoM-Newtan  ia  of  tbe  cbslk  ridge  wbich  exlcnda  id  ■  line 
named  in  Domeads}'  u  having  b  church  mi  from  N.  to  8.  through  nearlj  bair  ihs  coudo^, 
a  hall,  &f.     It  !•  utuile  nearly  at  the  centre       and  ii  koonn  u  the  "  LiDcnlnihire  Wuldi." 
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tlie  second  atroke  of  the  A  forming  the  first  stroke  of  the  V. .  Mr.  West- 
vood  si^ested  that  the  first  four  letterB  might  possibly  be  intended  for 
one  word,  and  indicate  the  cave  or  tomb  of  Seniarch. 

He  also  exhibited  magnified  sketches  of  some  of  the  mmute  elaborate 
patterns  of  the  earl;  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  Manuscripts,  showing  that 
they  were  entirely  formed  upon  geometrical  principles. 

Mas.  BouLTON,  of  Sampford  Feverol,  Devon,  obligingly  communicated 
the  following  obeerrations  on  the  Church  at  that  place,  accompanied  by 
several  interestii^  sketches,  illustratiTe  of  its  Architectural  features. 

"  This  church,  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  villc^e 
churches  in  the  county  of  Devon,  though  mnch  iiyured  by  the  bod  taste 
which  hss  prevailed  for  many  yeais,  unfortunately  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  cur  ecclesiastical  architecture,  still  possesses  very  int«reeting  detaib 
The  character  of  the  building,  as  regards  the  remains  of  the  old  struc- 
ture, is  Early  English,  with  lancet-headed  windows,  adorned  with  light 
and  ele^nt  shafts,  and  headed  with  quatrefoils.  The  exterior  is  generally 
veiy  plain,  and  certainly  would  attract  little  notice,  on  account  of  its  great 
simplicity ;  but  the  interior,  from  the  width  of  the  window  openings  and 
their  deep  splaying,  is  light  and  handsome.  The  chancel  east  window, 
however,  is  both,  externally  and  internally  good,  and  of  fine  proportions. 
The  church  must  originally  have  consisted  of  only  nave  and  chancel,  which 
are  both  Early  English.  But  there  is  a  south  aisle  added  of  Perpendicular 
character,  and  stud  to  have  been  built  by  Mai^aret  Beaufort,  the  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  Only  one  window  of  this  aisle  remains  in  its  original 
state,  that  at  the  east  end,  for  the  aisle  was  rebuilt  some  few  years  Ednce, 
within  the  present  century,  aod  all  the  finer  parta  of  the  stone-work,  cusps, 
foils,  &c.,  cut  away,  and  only  the  mullions  left  to  remind  na  of  what  bad 
been.  The  stone-work  of  the  west  gable  is  still  extant,  with  its  quatre- 
foils,  roses,  and  Tudor  flowers.  The  piscina  is  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  credence  on  the  north ;  both  are  in  good  preservation. 
One  half  of  a  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  has  been  blocked  up, 
either  to  make  way  for  the  present  site  of  the  pulpit,  a  very  modem,  rude 
construction,  or  filled  in,  to  admit  of  a  prelection  of  stone-work,  which 
appears  to  have  contained  a  staircase  to  a  screen,  taken  down  about  twenty- 
five  years  since,  and  which  the  writer  imagines  to  have  been  erected  when 
the  aisle  was  added,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (this  projec- 
tion being  evidently  of  much  later  date  than  the  adjoining  wall),  when 
probably  the  Early  English  door  was  stopped  up.  Under  this  partially 
blocked-up  window,  and  when  the  present  pulpit  was  erected,  an  effigy  of 
a  knight  was  brought  to  light  (See  cut)  This  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Feverel  family,  by  whom  the  church  vras  erected.  In  all  probability  this 
figure  occupied  the  space  under  the  window,  for  on  the  external  wall  of  the 
church  there  is  an  arch,  as  if  built  over  a  tnmb.  All  trace  of  armorial 
bearings  on  the  shield  is  lost;  the  head  rests  on  a  helmet;  the  right 
hand  is  evidently  protected  by  a  gauntlet,  and  the  sword  is  very  perf^t. 
About  the  shoulders  appear  remains  of  drapery,  from  under  which  project 
small  human  feet.  Probably  there  were  angeb  sculptured  on  either  side 
of  the  head.  This  figure  is  now  erect  ag^net  the  angle  between  the 
chancel  and  aisle.  The  oldest  monument  is  one  placed  against  the  east 
chancel  window,  to  the  memory  of  Maigaretta  Powlet,  dated  160S. 
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"  The  Tower  was  rebuilt  in  the  present  ceatuiy,  and  is  a  rude  square 
block  of  modeni  masonij.    It  contains  five  fine-toDod  bella. 

"  The  old  Font  ms  found  in  the  rectory  garden.  It  is  bo  much 
mudloted,  that  it  is  feared  it  cannot  be  suffidentij  restored  to  be  replaced 
in  the  church.  Endeavoure  will,  howerer,  be  made  to  accomplish  eo 
desirable  an  object,  and  restore  this  ancient  font  in  lieu  of  a  modem 
Bubatitute  of  veiy  unsuitable  appearance." 

The  Manor  of  Sampfbrd  Peverel,  according  to  Bisdon's  account,  had 
belonged  to  the  house  of  SomeiBet,  and  thus  Henry  VII.,  by  hereditary 
ri^t,  held  it :  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  lived  there  some 
time,  and,  as  it  was  said,  hailt  an  aisle  of  the  church,  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  which  were  seen  the  arnm  of  England,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
husband  of  the  countess.  The  arms  of  Peverel  were  also  to  be  seen  in 
several  of  the  windows.  The  efligy,  now  sadly  de&ced,  was  croas-le^ed  ; 
his  right  hand  rests  on  the  pomel  of  his  sword ;  the  poleyns  were  ridged, 
but  the  legs  are  lost,'  A  representation  of  this  intereetu^  fragment  is  here 
given  from  a  drawing  kindly  sent  by  Mrs.  Boulton. 

Mb.  J.  R.  WiLBBiN  communicated  a  brief  report  of  recent  investiga- 
tioQS  on  the  site  of  Fountain's  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  and  promised  to  report 
fully  hereafter  on  the  interesting  TesUgea  there  brought  to  light.  The  late 
excavations  were  occasioned  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  plain  teesellated 
pavement,  made  by  some  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  the  arch  of  a 
water-course  that  had  fallen  in  by  its  side.  Curiosity,  and  the  naceasity  of 
obtaining  rubbish  to  cover  the  new  arches,  occasioned  tbe  extension  of  the 
excavation,  which  led  to  further  discoveries,  and  the  noble  proprietor,  Earl 
de  Orey,  then  directed  that  the  entire  site  should  be  cleared  out.  Mr. 
Walbran  had  called  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  during 
their  visit  to  Yorkshire  in  1846,  to  the  erroneous  designation  of  the 
"Abbot's  House,"  as  commonly  pointed  out,  and  so^asted  where  the 
eite  would  probably  be  found,  if  the  spot  were  disencumbered  of  brush- 
wood. This  supposition  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  recent  examination, 
and  the  ground-plan,  as  he  believed,  would  be  completely  traced,  so  as 
to  shew  this  building  with  its  subordinate  offices.  The  pavomenta  have 
been  much  broken,  bat  several  patterns  may  be  stiU  correctly  traced. 

Mb.  NEserrr  communicated  a  description  and  sketches  of  the  curious 
coffin-slab,  lately  brought  to  light  during  repairs  of  Biahopstone  Church, 
Sussex.  A  representation  of  this  singular  sculpture,  with  a  memoir  by 
Mr.  Figg,  of  Lewes,  will  be  given  in  thff  second  part  of  the  "  Sussex  Col- 
lections, published  by  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society."  The  slab  is 
of  small  size,  measuring  4  feet  4  inches,  by  13  inches  at  the  head,  and 
11  inches  at  the  foot.  It  may  have  been  placed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
child.  The  scnlpturo  ia  in  half  relief,  and  is  arranged  in  three  circular 
compartments,  formed  by  a  twisted  band ;  at  the  top  are  two  birds, 
drinking  from  a  vase,  in  the  middle  is  Been  the  Holy  Lamb,  and  the  lower 
circle  is  filled  by  the  head  of  a  cross,  the  shaft  and  base  of  which  occupy 

'  On  liatiag  thii  church  in  1837,  the  hapa,  the  rom  or  miu],  wblch  do  not  if^icu 

clerk  informed  me  hg  hid  aMiiled  in  muoviiig  to  b*vc  been  cipmacd  h<i  the  Kulptor.    The 

thiB  eSgj  from  the  north  nil,  thmt  no  grare  figure   wu,  howeTer,   tbickW    coeled    with 

ml  fonnd  under  il,  and  that  it  wu  *<  punted  nhitemih. — Ed. 
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the  lower  port  of  tbe  slab.  The  firat  symbol  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
borrowed  from  heathen  art,  and  it  occora  frequently  on  early  Christian 
tombs.'  It  ornaments  one  of  the  enda  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Hononus  at 
Rome  :  and  appears  intended  ta  symbolise  the  participatitfii  of  the  fiiithful 
ia  the  blood  c^  odt  Saviour.  Mr.  Nesbitt  thinhs  the  date  of  the  scolpttue 
m&y  be  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centoiy ;  the  interesting  little 
church  in  which  it  was  found  is  in  great  part  of  about  that  age.  iir.  Neebitt 
exhibited  also  a  sketch  of  a  coffin  slab  fbimd  in  TickhiU  Church,  Yorkshire. 
(Er^raved  in  Boutell's  GhriBtian  Mon.,  p.  68.)  It  b  sculptured  in  very 
low  relief;  the  croes  in  this  example  is  supplied  by  what  may  be  called  a 
reveieed  eight-foil,  a  figure  formed  by  eight  equal  curres,  the  points  point- 
ing outwards,  instead  of  inwards :  the  extremities  are  floriated,  and  the 
centrsl  space  occupied  by  the  Holy  Lamb.  This  head  is  supported  by  a 
plain  sh^  springing  &om  a  graduated  base,  and  on  each  side  appears  a 
figure  of  a  dragon ;  on  the  right  side  a  space  is  sunk  in  the  margin,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  hand  being  carved  in  high  relief,  grasping  the  handle 
apparently  of  a  sword.  The  foliage  of  the  slab  is  of  tite  some  character  as 
that  used  in  the  Early  English  period,  and  Mr.  Nesbitt  assigned  this 
remarkable  tomb  to  tho  thirteenth  century.  The  introduction  of  dragoos 
or  monstrous  awitwln  on  early  sculptured  slabs  of  this  kind,  in  this  manner, 
ia  a  curious  feature,  and  may  have  a  symbolical  intention.  A  few  analo- 
gous examples  may  deserve  comparison,  especially  the  slab  preserved  at 
Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  and  one  at  St.  Pierre,  Monmouthshire  * 

Mr.  Edward  Richabdsoh  produced  a  note  from  Hr.  Lansdown.  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  regarding  the  removal  of  monuments  of  tbe  Minors'  bmily,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Institote  hod  been  called  1^  Mr.  Richardson  at 
a  previous  meeting.  It  was  stated  that  "  A  monumeut  to  some  of  the 
Minors'  family  waa  in  Uttoiteter  Church,  in  18S9,  and,  when  repairs  and 
alterations  were  then  made,  it  was  broken  in  pieces,  in  consequence  of  the 
membere  of  the  family,  who  were  written  to  on  the  subject,  declining  to 
reinstate  it.  My  informant  is  the  parish  clerk,  who  says  there  were  three 
figures,  a  man,  woman,  and  child ;  they  were  a  good  deal  damaged,  but  he 
and  some  of  the  workmen  broke  tbem  into  small  fragments  and  threw  them 
into  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  he  is  therefore  sure  no  one  has  any  portions  of  the 
effifpes."  The  ancient  family,  one  of  whose  memorials  was  thus  barbarously 
demolished,  was  resident  near  Uttoxeter,  according  to  Erdeswick,  aa  early  as 
temp.  Heniy  III.  Mr.  fUchardsan  laid  before  the  meeting,  also,  casta  from 
some  curious  sculptured  fragments,  found  in  excavating  under  the  tower,  at 
Binstead  Church,  leleof  W^ht. 

antfquCtftf  uiti  eOarU  of  art  erb^tUi. 

Bi  Mr.  Sikfheh  Ram. — ^A  beautiful  cameo,  the  head  of  young  Bacchus, 
a  carving  on  ivory  of  very  fine  character,  and  stated  to  have  been  discovered 
in  an  Etruscan  tomb. 

Bi  Mr.  TncKER. — A  small  vase  for  unguent,  of  deep  blue  glass,  of 
beautiful  quality,  from  a  caltimbarium  at  Rome. 


*  See    Boldetii,  pp.  Ifii,  373,  Hi  ;  ud 

s  lUh.     The  mn  with  drele* 

Htitlud'a  ChuRh  orthe  C.UcDmba. 

u  riniilu,  u  h, 

>  Mr.  Walnod  aHed  illenlion  to  the 

the  Nonun  o 

nmneBU  *t  Kilpeck  charrli. 

triple  gonfuioD,  borne  bj  the  Agnai  Dei  oil 

Hemforfihire. 
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By  Mb,  Talbot, — A  bronze  celt,  found  a  few  years  sinco  in  di^ng  the 
foundatioiis  of  a  house  Id  Hare  wood-square,  London,  seven  feet  below  the 
snrloce ;  the  soil  consisted  of  stiff  clay  and  sand,  and  beneath  was  hard 
compact  gravel.  *  It  was  said  that  the  ground  showed  no  appearance  of 
having  been  disturbed.  The  dimensions  of  tbe  celt,  which  resembles  tbe 
type,  with  a  loop  at  the  side,  in  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  Classification  (Archaeolo- 
gical Joumal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  6,  fig.  H),  are  as  follows : — Length,  6  inches,  one 
end  being  imperfect;  greatest  breadth  of  the  blade,  1}  inches;  weight, 
IB  oz.  It  is  much  decomposed,  and  coated  with  blue  carbonate  of  copper. 
On  analysis,  made  at  tbe  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  Mr.  Phillips 
reported  that  the  metal  included  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tin  to  give  it  the 
reijnisite  hardness,  and  the  usual  character  of  bronze. 

Bi  THE  Hon.  Richabd  Neville.— Several  Anglo-Roman  antiquitJes, 
comprising  tbe  bronze  cross-guard  of  a  knife,  or  small  dagger,  and  a  little 
pastllle-box  of  tbe  same  metal,  found  in  a  Roman  villa  at  Cbesterford: 


Also,  a  clasp-knife  of  bronze,  the  handle  representing  a  hare  pursued  by  a 
hound;  the  iron  blade  consumed  by  rust.  Foand  at  Hadstock  in  1846. 
(See  woodcut.)  A  similar  bronze  knife  was  found  by  Douglas  in  a  tumulus 
at  Cbatbam,  probably  of  early  Saxon  age  (Nenia,  pi.  xx,,  p.  8^),  and 
another,  of  leas  rude  workmanship,  representing  a  hare  and  hound,  was 
found  at  Reculver.  See  Batteley's  "  Antiqu.  Rutupuue,"  (tab.  xi.. 
p.  126). 

Bi  THE  Rev.  H.  Maclean,  Vicar  of  Caistor,  Lincolnshire. — Impressions 
of  several  Roman  and  other  coins  found  near  that  place,  comprising  several 
brass  coins  of  the  imperial  series,  much  defaced,  namely,  coins  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  Commodus,  a  small  brass  of  Carausius,  apparently  tbe 
same  type  as  that  given  in  the  "  Materials  for  tbe  History  of  Britain,"  from 
the  Hunter  Museum  (pi.  xi..  fig.  SI.)  fl^.  PAX  AVGG.  Also  a  coin 
of  tbe  Byzantine  series,  struck  at  Kicomedia,  too  imperfect  to  be  identified 
— all  these  found  at  Caistor.  A  silver  twopence  of  the  Commonwealth, 
same  as  Ruding,  pi.  xxxi.,  fig.  10,  but  the  harp  in  the  second  shield — 
Caistor.  Two  jettons,  one  with  a  croim  inscribed  AVE  (Snelling,  pi.  xi., 
fig.  15);  the  other  (pi.  xi.,  fig.  QS),  found  at  Tboresway  and  Nettleton. 
A  circular  scutcheon  plate,  or  ornament  of  tbe  cover  of  a  book,  of  brass 
pierced,  tlie  design  resembling  the  tracery  of  a  rose  window — found  in 
Tboresway  churchyard.  A  leaden  token,  cast  in  a  mould,  and  of  very  rude 
design  -.—Obv.  a  male  bead,  surrounded  by  a  cbaplet.     liev.  a  bird. 

Mr.  Maclean  sent  also  irapreseions  of  a  diminutive  ring-fibula  of  gold, 
found  in  a  field  near  Caistor.  Diometor.  about  sii-tentbs  of  an  inch  ;  one 
side  is  set  with  six  emeralds,  or  fictitious  gems  ;  on  the  other,  which  is  fiat, 
is  inscribed,  BEL  AMI£  NE  ME  VBLIE  MIE.    Bate,  14th  centuiy. 
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Bn  Mb.  Qounz,  of  York. — A  drawing  of  a  remarkable  Bculpture  of  late 
Nonnan  date,  now  built  inte  the  south  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  tow«r,  at 
HoTingham  Church,  Yorkshire.  (See  the  accompanying  woodcut.)  The 
dimensions  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  might  hare  formed  the 
front  of  an  altar,  or  possibly  of  an  Easter  sepulchre,  the  lei^^  being 
6  feet,  heif^t  2  feet  6  inches.  The  design  consists  of  eight  small  figures 
in  an  arcade  of  round-headed  niches ;  two  have  been  supposed  to  represent 
the  Annundation, — the  Virgin  being  portrayed  as  seated;  four,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  slab,  may  represent  tlie  women  coming  to  the  sepulchre, 
which  is  guarded  by  ai^ls ;  and  the  two  figures  intervening  may  be 
intended  for  the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  the  gardener,  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
Underneath  is  a  frieze,  of  elegant  foliated  design,  Tesembling  that  on  the 
font  at  Alphington,  near  Exeter,  and  the  beautiful  scroll  ornament  around 
the  south  door  of  the  nave,  Ely  Cathedral,  date  about  1176.  The  curious 
tablet  at  Hovii^ham  may  also  be  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 

By  Dr.  Kskdbics,  of  Warrington. — Impression  of  the  ancient  seal  of 
Liverpool,  the  singular  design  and  inscription  upon  which  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  frequent  discussion.  A  representation  of  the  seal  is  given  in  the 
Archaeologio,  vol.  ad.,  p.  641.  The  matrix  is  of  pointed  oval  form:  in 
the  cenlial  compartment  appears  a  bird,  by  some  explained  as  a  kind  of 
cormorant,  called  a  "  lever ; "  by  others  taken  for  an  eagle,  the  lettore 
I0UI3,  as  they  have  been  read,  being  found  under  it  Mr.  Hamper, 
however,  with  greater  probability,  supposes  it  tj)  be  Noah's  harbinger,  with 
the  branch  in  her  beak.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  field  of  the  seal  there  is 
a  star  and  crescent,  resembling  the  device  on  many  early  seals,  and  on 
the  Irish  penny  of  King  John.  The  legend,  which  seems  to  have  been 
copied  erroneously  from  an  older  matrix,  possibly  coeval  vrith  King  John's 
charter  to  the  town,  appears  to  read  thus  —  «SIOILIS  CONMVNC. 
D0RGE3IVD  LEVEB — with  the  termination  lODIS,  on  a  little  scroll 
in  the  field,  omitted  for  want  of  sufficient  space  on  the  verge.  Dr. 
Eendrick  proposes  the  reading  Johanni.  Mr.  Hamper's  su^^stion  appears 
highly  probable,  that  the  original  legend  was — "  Sigillum  commune  bur- 
gensinm  Leverpolis,"  copied  by  an  unskilful  artificer.  Dr.  Kendrick  pre- 
sented the  impression  to  the  collection  of  the  Institute.  The  document 
to  which  the  original  impression  is  appended,  is  a  century  older  than  that 
poBseesed  by  the  Liverpool  corporation,  and  had  been  discovered  by  him. 

By  Mb.  Taqq,  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hill. — The  bowl  of  a  mazer  cnp,  of  the 
rummer  shape.  Around  the  brim  is  the  followii^  inacripdon : — "  In  token 
of  true  Christian  Loue :  Which  I  to  You  Do  Owe :  Becase  that  you  So 
faithfull  Prooe :  I  this  on  you  Bestowe:  1614."  It  is  formed  either  of 
walnut,  or  ash  wood. 

Bt  Mb.  Tkollofe. — A  singular  object  of  lead,  resemblii^  in  form  a 
basin  without  a  foot,  or  the  petamu  placed  apon  figures  of  Mercury. 
Diameter,  10  inches.  It  was  lately  found  at  Heighwood,  near  Torksc^, 
Lincolnshire,  with  several  large  pieces  of  lead,  at  a  depth  of  five  feet,  in 
cutting  through  clay,  in  excavationB  for  the  junction  line  of  the  Manchester 
and  Lincolnslure  Railway. 

By  the  Ret.  Charles  Sydenham. — A  collection  of  valuable  MSS.,  pre- 
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seired  for  many  yeai^  in  the  possession  of  the  {amilj  of  Sydenham,  of 
Combe,  Somerset.  They  consist  of  three  Books  of  "  Hone,"  one  of  the  use 
of  Rouen,  another  of  that  of  Poitiers, — ell  being  exquisitely  illuminated, 
with  delicate  borders  of  flowers  and  large  diawinga  of  sacred  sulgecte, 
saints,  &c.  The  first  contains  numerous  entries  relating  to  tlie  Denys 
family,  dated  from  1550  to  1600. — ^A  curious  MS.,  relating  to  ceremonies 
and  discipline,  with  forms  of  excommunication  for  a  great  variety  of 
oilenceB. — ^A  MS.  collection  of  French  poems,  thirteenth  century,  in  its 
oiiginal  oak  boarding. — A  beantifiil  MS.  of  the  Vulgate,  fourteenth  century. 
— A  lai^e  folio  MS.,  beautifully  written  in  Bomon  letter,  the  Homilies  of 
St.  Chiysostom,  written,  at  lie  cost  of  Christopher  Urswyke,  for  the 
Monastery  of  Hayles,  Gloucesterahire,  in  9  Henry  VIII.  It  is  stated  to 
haye  been  written  "arte  Petri  Magii  Unoculi,  Teutonis  natione,  Bro- 
bantini." — Also,  a  Psalter,  with  interlinear  commentary,  written,  1514, 
for  the  monastery  of  Hayles.  A  detailed  account  of  these  interesting  MSS. 
will  be  given  hereafter. 

Bt  the  Bbv.  Stephen  Jehneb. — A  oollection  of  various  ancient  remains 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Clare  Castle,  Suffolk,  during  recent  excavations 
mode  in  the  inner  ballium.  They  consisted  of  decorative  pavement  tiles, 
mediffivol  pottery,  including  specimens  with  coloured  glaze,  and  some 
apparently  of  Anglo-Boman  iabrication  ;  various  objects  of  metal,  fragments 
of  painted  glass,  and  some  coins  of  different  periods.  A  door-way  was 
found,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  Castle  of  Clare.  Mr.  Jenner  communicated,  also,  a  series 
of  extracts  from  records  and  ancient  evidences  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  castle  and  its  possessors  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

B;  Mr.  Wbihcopp. — Two  armills,  supposed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship ;  one  of  silver,  iiom  Cuerd&le ;  the  other  of  imusnal  form, 
one  side  beii^  very  broad,  and  ornamented  with  two  dragons  affrontSg. 
Two  bronze  handles,  discovered  at  Pompdi,  probably  parts  of  a  vessel 
destined  for  the  usee  of  the  baths,  and  very  similar  in  design  to  one  repre- 
sented in  the  last  Journal  from  the  "Mtiseum  Disneiuium."  A  sUver 
ring,  formed  with  a  singular  square  facet,  an  intagho,  the  head  of  Juhus 
Cesar,  on  root  of  emerald,  and  some  curious  spedmens  of  ancient  glass, 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames. 

By  Ma.  Hewiit. — Portion  of  the  hair-^loth  which  formed  the  under- 
garment of  one  of  the  knights,  whose  tombs  were  opened  in  the  Temple 
Church. 

The  Key.  W.  T.  Copfakd,  local  secretary  in  Devonshire,  communioated 
sketches  of  a  fine  early  English  finial  cross  upon  the  eastern  gable  of 
the  north  aisle,  at  the  church  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  a  good  example  of 
that  feature  of  arohiteotural  decoration.  He  stated,  also,  that  during  recent 
repairs,  having  noticed  a  part  of  the  east  wall,  which  appeared  hollow  and 
had  been  plastered  and  sanded  over,  just  above  the  east  window,  he  had 
removed  the  plaster  and  uncovered  a  quatrefbiled  opening,  apparently  such 
as  is  found  in  churches  of  the  Early  English  period,  although  not  very 
frequent  in  those  of  minor  dimensions.  The  window  itself  is  evidently  an 
insertion  of  transitional,  or  late  Decorated,  character,  the  original  window 
having  been  much  earlier. 
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Bt  Mb.  AiJjes. — Several  c«inB  and  tokens  found  during  the  demo- 
lition of  some  boildiugs  adjoining  to  the  Abbey  Church,  at  Great  Malvern. 
Amoi^t  them  was  one  of  tlie  curious  series  at  eOver  pieces  attributed  to 
Simon  Pass,  representing  the  rojal  family  and  soTereigne  of  England,  and 
probably  used  as  counters.  Walpole  states,  in  bis  Life  of  Hilliard,  that  he 
had  a  license  for  twelve  years  &om  James  I.,  to  grave  portraits  of  the 
royal  &mily,  a  source  of  great  emolument  to  him,  aud  that  he  employed 
Simon  Pass  and  other  artists  in  engraving  these  small  plates.'  The  piece 
found  at  Ualvem  represents  William  Rn^.  Also,  a  Nuremberg  jetton, 
'  on  which  appears  a  man  seated  at  a  counter-table,  occupied  in  computatbn. 
Beo.  the  Alphabet.     Compare  Snellii^,  pi.  iv.,  figs.  IS,  14. 

By  Mb.  Fr&hxs. — Kabbings  of  two  sepulchral  brasses,  remarkable  not 
only  on  account  of  their  good  design,  and  the  unasually  elaborate  work  of 
the  burin  which  they  exhibit,  but  as  bearing  the  name  of  the  engraver,  an 
unique  instance,  perhaps,  of  the  record  of  any  artdst  by  whom  such  monu- 
mental plates  were  executed.  These  memorials  are  described  by  Pennant. 
who  was  struck  with  their  superior  design.  They  exist  in  the  church  of 
Llanrwst,  Carnarvonshire,  and  represent  several  persons  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Wynnes,  of  Gwedir.  Pennant  mentions  the  portiuits  of  Sir 
John  Wynne,  1696,  lue  wife,  and  daughter,  the  work  of  Sylvanus  Crew. 
He  speaks,  however,  with  still  greater  admiration  of  a  half-length  of  dame 
Sarah,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Wynne,  temp.  Gharlee  I.,  by  William  Vaughan.* 

By  Mb.  TuRSBcii. — A  representation  of  a  rappoir,  or  snufT-grater,  of 
ivory,  beautifully  carved.  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.' 

It  was  announced,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  recommenda^on 
of  many  members  of  the  Institute,  the  Committee  had  determined  to  take 
more  commodious  apartments  at  No.  36,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall  East, 
where  the  rapidly  increasing  collections  of  the  Society  might  be  preserved, 
BO  as  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  a  convenient  reading- 
room  established.  The  new  apartments  would  also  be  sufficiently  spacious 
for  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Institute,  hitherto  held,  by  the  liberal 
permission  of  Uie  Institnte  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  their  theatre  in  Great 
George-street,  and  would  afford  various  focilitjes,  which  had  been  much 
desired  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 

May  4,  1849. 
Mr.  Edward  Hoasx,  local  secretary  at  Cork,  communicated  a  notice  of 
the  discoveiy  of  a  very  remarkable  urn  of  baked  clay,  dark  coloured,  and 
most  elaborately  ornamented  with  patterns,  impressed,  apparently,  by  a 
pointed  instrument  or  punch.  Height  about  14  inches.  Mr.  Hoare  sent  a 
representation  of  this  unique  specimen  of  Irish  fictilia  (see  woodcut)  which 
was  found  in  1832,  at "  Cairn  Thiema,"  co.  Cork,  and  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  in  the  same  county.  Very  few  Irish  cromlechs,  cairns,  or 
tumuli  have  as  yet  been  examined,  and  Mr.  Hoare  observes  that  a  very 
small  number  of  Irish  urns  have  been  noticed,  or  representations  given,  in 
antiquarian  publications.     Those  known  to  him  appear  quite  dissimilar  in 

'  WUpolc'a  Aoccdola  of  Panting,  edit. 
IhdlivBf,  Tol.  i.,  p.  291. 

9  Peimmni,  Tour  in  Wmlra,  vol.  ii.,|k  141. 
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character  to  the  urns  foond  in  England ;  they  are  of  sapeiior  workman- 
ahip,  in  Ibim  and  omament.  SeTeral  Bpecimeus  are  preseired  in  the 
muBeum  of  the  R  I.  Academy.  Mr.  Wakeman  has  given  one  of  these 
in  faia  useful  "  Hand-book  of  Irish  Antiquities ;"  it  was  found  in  a  cromlech 
in  the  Fhtenix  Park ;  also,  two  other  urns,  of  veiy  beautifdl  form  (pp.  5, 
155.)  Dr.  Molyneuz  gare  one,  found  si  Knowth,  co.  Heath,  in  his  "  Hesaj 
on  Danish  Mounts;  "  the  exterior  was  ribbed  horizontal!;,  and  on  either 
side  were  the  bud,  or  star,  within  a  crescent.  Another,  curiously  impressed, 
is  given  in  Harris's  edition  of  Ware's  work ;  it  was  found  at  Foweracouit, 
CO.  Wicklow.  Three  urns,  most  elaborately  ornamented,  are  given  in 
the  "Dublin  Peony  Journal,"  vol.  i.,p.  108;  they  were  found,  with  nine 
others,  in  a  «um  at  Mount  Stewart,  co.  Down.  A  veij  remarkable  speci- 
men, found  in  a  cairn  at  Killucken,  co.  Tyrone,  is  given  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Archaeol epical  Association,  vol.  i.,  p.  244  ;  it  contained  calcined  bones, 
and  a  smaller  vessel,  curiously  formed  with  triangular  perforations,  pos^bly 
for  burning  perAunea,  Mr.  Akerman  has  included  this  um  in  bis  series 
of  the  Celtic  period.  Archaeological  Index,  pi.  n.,  fig.  51. 

The  curious  um,  of  which,  by  Mr.  Hoare's  kindneas,  a  representation  is 
given,  according  to  one  statement,  was  filled  with  burned  bones  or  ashes ; 
but  he  had  subsequently  been  assured  on  veiy  good  authority,  that  when 
found  it  was  empty,  or  contained  merely  some  of  the  clay  of  the  surrounding 
soil.  It  has,  indeed.  Mi.  Hoare  observes,  been  questioned  whether  any 
certain  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  cremataon  was  used  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that  country  not  having  been  visited  by  the  Romans; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  introduction  of  the  practice  into  the 
British  l^ands  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  people  ;  and,  in  the  report  ^ven 
of  the  cairn  above  mentioned,  at  Killucken.  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that 
the  urns  were  inverted,  sjtd  contained  calinned  human  bones  with  charred 
wood.' 

The  HoH.  RicHABD  C.  Neville  communicated  a  memoir  on  Roman 
remains,  and  the  fotmdationa  of  an  octagonal  structure,  excavated  under 
his  directions,  at  Weycock,  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  Berk- 
shire. He  exhibited  some  interestiug  coins  and  relics  of  tlie  Roman  age 
found  at  that  place.  These  notices  are  given  at  length  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Hev.  Willuu  Guhneb,  local  secretary  for  Hampshire,  sent  the 
following  report  of  recent  discoveries  in  that  county : — 

"  A  very  interesting  piece  of  sculpture  has  been  brought  to  hght  in  the 
repairs  wluch  have  just  been  commenced  in  the  church  of  Stoke  Charity, 
about  six  miles  north  of  Winchester.  It  was  discovered  in  the  wall,  between 
the  respond  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  in  a 
recess  which  apparently  had  been  made  to  receive  it,  with  a  view  to  its 
concealment,  and  it  wa«  hidden  by  some  Sint  masonry  built  up  before  it, 
against  which  the  pulpit  had  been  placed.  From  the  extreme  roughness 
of  the  recess  in  which  it  was  found,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  made 
solely  with  the  object  of  concealing  the  sculpture,  end  that  it  was  not  in 
the  ori^nal  site.     It  represents  a  biahop  celebrating  mass,  standing  before 

*  In  the  tnmnlui  opened  dmt  Hulling 
in  1 748,  •>  distcrilKd  bj  the  Bitbop  of  Mnlh,      rreioatioD. 
Anhuologim,  toI.  ii.,  p.  32,  n  ikeltton  WM       »    -    ■ 
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an  altar,  rob«d  iu  fall  pontificals,  mth  his  mitie  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar  behind  him,  as  he  stands  near  the  centre,  sideways,  with  his 
face  elevated  tovarda  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  who  is  represented  crowned 
with  thorns ;  the  left  hand  raised  to  the  shoulder,  displajiag  the  print  of 
the  Dul ;  while  with  his  right  hand  he  ia  opening  the  wound  in  his  side, 
between  the  thamb  and  forefinger;  an  action  which  also  displays  the 
prints  of  the  nail  in  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  bishop  is  holding  the 
wafer  in  bis  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  is  grasping  the  stem  of 
the  chalice  which  rests  on  the  altar.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nitar  is  a 
figure  of  a  priest  kneeling,  habited  in  a  cope  and  the  other  usual  vest^ 
ments.  Between  the  figures  an  open  missal  ia  displayed  on  the  altar, 
which  is  covered  with  a  rich  cloth  of  red  and  gold.  On  either  side  of  the 
head  of  onr  Lord  ia  the  figure  of  an  angel,  with  wings  stretched  at  right 
angles  with  their  shoulders,  in  an  attitude  as  if  descending  from  heaven, 
their  heads  towards  the  earth,  but  with  their  faces  turned  outwards 
BO  as  to  look  at  the  spectator ;  each  figure  has  one  band  extended  towards 
the  head  of  our  Lord,  the  other  reaching  downwards  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  composition,  and  holding  a  drapery,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
back  ground,  and  has  been  richly  ornamented  with  gilt  stars  on  a  red 
ground.  The  figure  of  our  Lord  is  a  half-length,  and  is  naked,  except  a 
cloth  round  the  loins,  on  which  are  remains  of  gilding ;  on  the  rest  of  the 
body  there  are  no  teacea  of  colouring.  Over  the  whole  is  a  canopy,  fiat  at 
the  t4>p,  with  a  series  of  small  battlements,  beneath  which  is  a  row  of 
small  arches  without  foliations,  disposed  in  pairs,  and  between  each  pair  is 
a  triangular  projection,  also  containmg  similar  arches,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  triangle,  and  terminating  in  a  pendent.  The  height  of  the  whole 
composition  is  about  iJ  feet  6  inches ;  width  1  foot  6  inches ;  height  of 
bishop,  1  foot  6  inches ;  of  priest,  1  foot  4  inches ;  of  altar,  1  foot  (it 
extends  the  whole  width,  except  oo  the  south  side,  where  apace  is  left  for 
ihe  figure  of  the  priest);  height  of  arches,  3  inches.  The  whole 
has  been  richly  coloured  in  red  and  gold,  and  is  in  the  highest  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  executed  in  very  high  relief,  except  the  mitre,  book, 
chalice,  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of  the  bishop,  and  the  figure  of  the 
priest,  which  are  diaet^aged.  It  is  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  now  that  it  has  been  brought  to  light,  care  will  be  taken  to 
secure  it  from  injury.  It  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  state  of  art  at 
the  time  it  was  executed,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  temp.  Henry 
VII.,  or  early  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  I  consider  it  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  chantry,  which  exists  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
where  there  is  a  tomb  of  that  date  (1524)  belonging  to  one  of  the  Waller 
&mily." 

"  My  attention  was  called  to  this  interesting  discovery  by  Mr.  Greville 
John  Chester,  who  did  so  in  order  that  I  may  report  it  to  Uie  Institute. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  following  notice  of  discoveries  which  have 
lately  been  made  in  the  parish  of  North  Waltham : — '  In  this  parish, '  he  says, 
'  in  a  field  near  the  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn,  several  Boman  antiquities  have  been 
found.  The  site  being  dag  into  some  time  ago,  extensive  foundations  of 
a  building  which,  no  doubt,  had  been  a  Roman  villa  were  discovered. 
These  have  been  now  destroyed.  The  objects  alluded  to  consist  of  a  small 
bull's  head  of  brass,  a  perfect  Roman  bow-shaped  fibula  of  very  plain  work- 
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manship,  but  remarkable  kB  having  the  acus  and  erery  other  part  as  entire 
as  when  first  made ;  a  portion  of  a  bronze  annilla,  and  Bereral  coins.  Two 
of  these  are  of  silTor,  one  a  femily  coin  of  the  Scribonian  itunil;,  Rev. 
a  well,  with  two  lyres,  one  saapended  on  either  side ;  P0TEAL.  SCRI- 
BON :  (Akeiman's  Roman  Coins,  vol,  i.  p.  81.)  The  other  silver  ooin  is 
of  Valentinian ;  it  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  reads,  Btv.,  VICTOKIA. 
AUGGG ;  in  the  exergue,  T.  R.  P.  S.' " 

"I  ma;  also  mention,  that  Roman  coins  are  frequently  found  in  a  field 
at  Popham,  near  College  Wood.  I  have  a  veij  perfect  Btylva  from  this 
place,  in  which  Roman  bricks  and  pottery  are  strewn  abont  I  had  some 
small  excavations  made,  but  discovered  nothing  besides  two  small  coins  of 
Gonstantine  and  fragments  of  Roman  bricks  and  potteiy.  About  two  feet 
from  the  surface  was  a  large  bed  of  oyster-shells  and  ashes,  indicaliDg,  I 
should  ihink,  that  foundatduns  must  exist  near ;  and  this  is  certainly  the 
case,  as  a  wall  of  Roman  bricks  was  actually  d<^  out  by  Mr.  Harfing. 
the  late  occupant  of  a  farm  at  Popham." 

"  In  a  subsequent  communication,  Mr.  Chester  adds :— '  At  Popham,  I 
have  no  doubt  some  interesting  discoveries  might  be  made,  if  sufficient 
excavations  were  carried  on.  la  one  part,  the  ground  is  actoally  strewed 
with  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  of  which  I  have  collected  fragments  of 
more  than  twelve  varieties.  Small  pieces  of  the  bright  red  Samian  are 
not  uncommon,  and  many  little  brass  Roman  coins  have  often  been  found 
on  the  surface.  In  an  adjoining  field  was  found  a  carious  copper  figure  of 
a  Knight  Templar,  which  appeared  to  have  been  gilt  This  is  in  my  own 
possession.  It  is  considered  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  to  he  the  ornament  of  a 
reliquary,  possibly  one  of  the  sleeping  figures  represented  as  guarding  our 
Saviour's  tomb." " 

"  I  trust  the  Society  will  join  me  in  an  expression  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Chester  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  these  obliging  communications,  as 
it  is  only  by  gentlemen  who  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood  where  discoveries 
are  made,  communicating  with  the  local  secretaries,  that  those  officers  can 
really  hope  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  appointed. 

"  Before  I  conclude,  I  have  to  report  another  discovery  made  only  yester- 
day in  Winchester.  It  is  that  of  a  small  Roman  urn,  of  plain  black  ware, 
conlainmg  a  few  chaired  bones.  It  whs  found  in  di^ng  a  hole  at  about 
three  feet  from  the  snr&ce,  close  to  the  north  wall  of  our  county  museum, 
in  which  it  has  been  deposited.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  Roman  cemetety  in  this  part  of  our  ciiy,  of  which  numerous 
indications  have  at  various  times  been  brought  to  light." 

Mr.  Gunner  has  since  kindly  undertaken  to  obtain  a  cast  of  tbia  sculp- 
ture at  Stoke  Chari^  for  the  Museum  of  the  Institute,  and  a  representation 
will  be  given  on  a  future  occasion.  The  subject  is  obviously  the  legend  of 
one  of  the  miraculous  personal  appearances  of  the  Saviour,  during  the 
performance  of  the  mass,  of  whidi  that  supposed  to  have  occurred  to 
Pope  Gr^oiy  the  Great  was  frequently  depicted  in  mediieval  works  of  art. 

Mb.  Hatfieli),  of  Doncaster,  sent  a  rubbing  of  a  sepulchral  slab,  the 
memorial  of  a  child,  found  built  in  as  a  wall-stone  on  the  interior  side  t^ 
the  chancel,  at  Thorp  Arch  Church,  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  slab  of  the  magne- 
sian  lime-stone  of  the  district,  and  exhibits  a  cross,  with  an  ornamented 
head,  and  the  following  inscription :— ^  HIO  lACET  lOH'ES  FILIUS 
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I0HT8  DE  BELEWE.     Length  of  the  slab,  3  feet  2  inches ;  breadth 
at  the  head,  1 H  inches ;  at  foot,  9  inchee. 

It  appears  from  Domesday  that  Osbem  de  Arches  held  large  estates  in 
Yorkshire,  amoi^t  which  vaa  Thorp,  now  called  Thorp  Arch,  and  appa- 
rently the  chief  place  of  his  tnaaora  and  possessions.  His  granddaughter, 
and  sole  heiresa,  married  Adam  de  Bnis,  of  the  family  which  founded  Guis- 
borough  Priory,  in  the  North  JEUding.  Peter  de  Brus,  who  succeeded  to 
these  estates,  married  Helewise  do  Ldmcaster,  one  of  the  co-heiressea  of  a 
bmily  which  assumed  the  name,  as  being  descended  from  William  da 
Warren,  Governor  of  Lancaster  Castle.  Peter  de  Brus,  issue  of  tliis  mar- 
riage,  died  a.  p.  about  the  last  year  of  Hen.  III.,  or  Ist  Edw,  I.,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  property  of  de  Arches  and  Brus,  by  his  four  sisters, 
Agnes,  who  married  Walter  de  Fauconberg ;  Lucia,  married  to  Marmaduke 
Thweng;  Margaret,  to  Robert  de  Roe;  and  Tjntninn,  to  Sir  John  de 
Belewe.  Thorp  Arch  fell  to  the  share  of  the  last,  with  the  ancient  castle, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  discovered  and  destroyed,  about  sixty  years 
since :  and  there,  probably,  the  iniant,  whose  place  of  burial  was  marked  by 
this  orose-slab,  passed  hia  brief  life.  Whether  he  ware  the  only  male  issue 
of  Sir  John  de  Belewe  by  the  heiress  of  Thorp  Arch  is  not  known,  but  in 
29  Edi*.  I.  (1300 — 1)  Sir  John,  having  sur^vad  his  wife,  died,  leaving  aa 
hia  heiis  Nicholas  Stapleton,  tet.  15,  son  and  heir  of  his  daughter, 
Sibilla,  deceased,  who  had  been  wife  of  Sir  Milo  de  Stapleton ;  and 
Johanna,  another  daughter,  then  liring,  aged  twenty-four  years  and  upwards, 
the  wife  of  Fitz  Henry.  This  diminutive  memorial  may,  then,  be 
attributed  to  the  earEer  part  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.,  probably  about 
1380 — 65.  It  would  appear,  from  the  inscription  being  only  on  two  sides, 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  north  side,  probably,  of  the  chancel. 
The  wall  in  which  it  was  discovered  was  rebuilt  about  1T30. 

This  memorial  Is  interesting,  as  cross-slabs  commemorative  of  chOdren  are 
not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  precise  date  of  memorials 
of  this  class  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  tomb, 
and  a  representation  will  be  given  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

Mb.  J.  A.  BusriELO  communicated  an  engraving  of  a  poetical  inscrip- 
tion, to  the  memoiy  of  Richard  Ferrant,  from  a  brass  plate  in  Beverley 
Minster,  dated  15S0;  accompanied  by  some  genealogical  memoranda,  and 
extracts  from  his  will,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

The  Ret,  H,  Maclean,  Vicar  of  Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  reported  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  curious  sepulchral  dst  in  Roth  well  Churchyard,  near 
Caistor.  It  was  composed  of  rough  upright  slabs  of  limestone,  and  covered 
with  the  same.  It  was  broken  into  by  some  workmen,  who  were  making 
deep  boles  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  scaffolding  round  the  tower.  The 
ost  is  placed  E.  and  W.,  and  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  of  large 
stature :  no  remains  of  wood  or  doth  vrere  found.  A  notice  of  intorments 
in  similar  cists,  discovered  at  Pytchley,  NorthamptonBhire,  has  been  given 
in  a  former  volume  of  the  Journal.' 

The  Rev.  Josepb  Huntbb  made  the  following  communication  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Franks,  at  the  previous  meeting, 
regarding  the  engraveis  of  sepulchral  brasses,  and  how  rarely  the  name  of  any 
such  artificer  has  been  commemorated,  as  on  the  examples  at  Llanrwst : — 
'  Tol.iii„p.  105. 
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In  the  church  of  Darle;  or  Derley ,  between  Matlock  and  Bakevell,  are, 
or  at  least,  irere,  in  August,  1803,  two  brasses  of  the  Berenteenth  centary, 
each  banng  the  name  of  the  perBoii  hy  whom  the  inscriptionB  upon  them 
were  engraved.  The  brasses  are  affixed  to  slabs  of  black  marble,  and 
commemorate  the  husband  and  a  son  of  Frances  Senior,  one  of  seTsral 
heiresses,  not  Bisters,  of  the  ancient  family  of  ColumbeU- 

The  first  is  for  the  husband,  Anthony  Senior,  of  Cowley,  gentleman,  who 
died  February  14,  1654.  There  are  a  few  Greek  lines  engraved : — "  F.  P. 
compoBuit. — Rob.  Thorpe  iabricavit." 

The  other  isfor  tJie  son,  Richard  Senior,  who  died  when  four  years  old,  Jane 
SO,  1 656.  This  has  Latin  verses. — "  Robert  Thorpe  in  ShefBeld  the  carver." 

Mr.  Mihit  communicated  the  following  interesting  letter,  found  by  him 
amongst  some  old  family  papers,  which  had  descended  to  bim  from  the 
D'Ojley  family,  and  containing  a  contemporary  relatbn  of  the  circumstances 
relating  to  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  Felton  : — 

"  I  know  the  neweB  yi'^^  occasionetb  these  my  present  letters  is  see 
greste,  as  that  it  is  w""  yon  before  the  Csrryer,  yet  because  the  reporters 
are  many,  and  that  I  conceive  the  truth  will  bee  welcome  to  you,  w^  the 
drcnmstances  precedant,  concomitant,  and  subsequent,  I  will  bee  bold  to 
trouble  you,  w*l>  see  much  and  soe  many  aa  are  taken  notice  of  here ;  That 
the  Duke  is  slaine  I  thinke  is  noe  newes  to  you,  the  place,  at  Ports- 
mouth in  the  bowse  wher  hee  lodged,  the  time  Saterday  morning  last, 
about  Eleven  of  the  cloclie ;  The  man  by  whom,  M'  John  Felton,  a  Gen- 
tleman who  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Voiage  to  Bee,  wher  his  captaine 
beeing  slaine,  hee  challendged  to  have  (as  appertaining  to  him  in  right  of 
succession)  his  Gaptaines  place ;  of  w^**  hee  weis  not  onely  put-by,  but  by 
the  Duke  at  his  retume  dismiss'd  and  slighted.  For  the  man  and  ]m  life, 
such  as  is  seldome  heard-of  in  a  Souldier :  noe  quarreUer,  never  knowne  to 
bee  drunke,  never  heard  to  aweare,  nor  ever  olwervd  to  bee  a  wanton,  soe 
as  hee  was  termed  the  Puritau-Souldier ;  And  soe  well  grounded  in  Reli- 
gion as  hee  protests  hee  undertooke  not  this  bloudy  worko  to  revenge  any 
,  Injoiy  done  himselfe,  but  to  free  his  Country,  and  will  not  allow  the  DiveU 
was  his  Temptour,  but  God  to  bee  the  mover  therunto.  The  Immediate 
Act  of  the  Dukes  that  did  pr'cede,  aud  is  here  most  noted,  is  that  the 
Fryday  night  next  before  his  Tragedy  hee  slew  a  Marriner  w^  his  owne 
hande.  The  observations  in  the  act  are  the  manner  and  bis  last  and  all 
the  words  he  spake.  For  the  first  yee  have  already  heard  this  Felton  was 
a  man  discarded,  soe  that  his  attendance  and  all  seeming  opportunitiea 
were  removed,  and  him-selfe  retyr'd  vi^  a  resolution  never  more  to  have 
Bought  employment,  but  walkug  in  Holbome  about  ten  dayes  before,  it 
came  euddainely  in  his  minde :  That  he  must  deliver  his  Country  by  killing 
the  Duke,  w"*  the  horridnesse  wher^f  beeing  much  troubled  hee  presently 
retyres  to  his  Chamber,  A  upon  his  knees  most  earnestly  hesoi^ht  God  to 
remove  that  temptation,  and  soe  continued  in  prayer  3  nights  and  dayes 
together,  but  the  suggestion  continueing  still  strong  w^in  him,  and  (pveing 
noe  reat,  a  present  opportunity  vras  ofTer'd  by  the  death  of  some  Captains 
for  him  to  move  the  Duke,  by  conferring  upon  him  that  place  to  recom- 
pence  the  former  injury  in  r^ecting  him,  W'''  this  occasion,  and  the 
Continuance  of  the  former  suggBstion,  hee  goes  for  Portsmouth,  comes  to 
the  Duke  in  his  owne  lodging  attended  w^''  friends  and  servants,  followes 
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Btobbo  Soonrge,  or  Flagnim.  from  a  Romftn  Villa  at  Cheaterford 
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turn  walk*,  tella  him  now  was  the  time  to  doe  him  right  or  Dever,  to  w"" 
motioii  of  his,  the  Duke  not  Touchssfeii^  an  answere,  FeltOD  beeing  of 
p'son  low  stabbs  him  over  the  shoulder  to  the  heart,  then  leaTes  tho 
Dagger,  w<^  the  Duke  him-aelfe  pulld-out,  and  w"*  it  made  an  oCEer  at  the 
Murderer,  but  in  that  profier  fell-downe  dead  w"*  these  words :  Zounds, 
I  am  slaine,  or  as  others  will.  Zounds  the  Rogue  hath  elaina  mee ;  tha 
etanders  bj  v*^  tiiis  affrighted  and  conceiviDg  the  howse  beset  w'''  Marry- 
ners,  by  their  fearee  gave  the  Actor  opportunity  ti)  have  fled,  who  went  onely 
out  of  the  rooma  yet  stay'd  about  Uie  howse  (such  a  Charme  is  blood  as 
not  to  Btrei^then  the  Aotor  to  goe  out  of  the  circle)  afi«r  the  generall  feare 
quieted,  the  Murderer  was  Bought  for,  and  presente  bimselfe  fearelesse  w''' 
this,  Quem  qnferitJs,  adsum,  Seeke  yee  him  that  kiUd  the  Duke  I  am 
the  man.  Seeing  apprliended  and  examined,  oondnues  resolute  and 
fearelesse,  and  insists  upon  it,  and  would  p'swade  the  fii^  suggestion  to 
proceede  from  a  good  Spirit,  and  would  make  Ood  the  Authour  of  this 
abhorred  bloodshed,  and  him  selfe  bone  to  &ee  his  Countrey.  Vayn  man, 
as  if  Ood  cannot  doe  w"'  all  men  what  hse  pleaseth  wCN)ut  the  helpe  of 
man  or  will  suSer  man  to  revenge,  fibr  vengeance  is  mine,  sayth  the  L'^. 
"  To  M^  Smythe  of  Amr'ingale ' 
"  Hunwn,  26  Aftj/mt,  1628."  *•  From  M'  John  Heme. 

This  curious  letter  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap ;  the  direction  is  torn 
aS,  escept  the  words,  "to  M'  Smythe."  The  writer,  Jdm  Heme,  was 
great-nephew  of  Nicholas  Heme,  who  built  the  house  at  Amerii^hal],  and 
died  s.  p.  That  property  fell  to  John,  father  of  the  writ«r,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  settled  at  Hendon,  Middlesex.  The  son  was  also  of  liacoln'a 
Inn,  and  died  1064.  Blomefield  gives  the  inscription  on  his  monument, 
and  other  memorials  of  the  &mily,  at  Ameringhall.  Mr.  Smythe  appears 
to  have  mamed  the  widow  of  Nich.  Heme,  and  she  died  in  1648.  "  John 
Smith  "  occurs  in  the  register,  buried  there  in  1 647. 

anttquCtirif  anti  VSmit  gf  «Tt  eir^fbttrtt. 
Bi  THE  Hon.  Richasd  Nbviixb. — An  interesting  and  unusual  relic  of 
Boman  age,  a  bronze  cluun  or  scourge,  of  very  skilful  workmanship. 
(Length,  16  in.)  Its  form  is  shown  by  the  annexed  representation,  veiy 
kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  Neville.  It  was  found  in  1B47,  in  digging 
foundations  for  a  sdiool,  adjoining  U>  the  chuichyaid  at  Chesterford,  Essex, 
and  was  taken  from  a  cavit^r  seven  feet  deep,  mih  some  third  brass  coins  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  much  defaced.  The  cham,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  part  of  the  trappings  of  a  horse,  is  well  coated  with  patina ; 
various  imperial  coins  and  Boman  remains  were  found  near  it,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Neville  in  his  "  Sepulchra  Exposita,"  p.  69.  It  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  purpose  to  this  chain.  In  its  arrangement  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  instruments  of  torture,  called  jHumiKUa,  when  armed  with 
plummets,  such  as  have  been  found  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome,  and  are 
represented  by  Oallonius  in  his  work  "  De  Martyrum  Gnunatibus."  A 
curious  example,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Milner,  of  Winchester, 
is  represented  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  541.     The  ^^a,  however, 

'  Ameriiiglull  (Blomef.),  now  cslUd  Anningtnll,  dcu  Norwich. 
VOL.  TI.  »  D 
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usedb;  the  Romans  for  the  digcipline  of  the  Blares  or  other  occasions,  were 
dreadful  instrumeutB.  Horace  speaks  of  the  "  horriinie  JtageUum  " ;  iLey 
were  armed  with  bones  (attragali),  indented  circles  of  bronze  (possibly 
similar  to  that  represented,  p.  IBl),  or  terminated  by  hooks.  They 
were  also  used  in  gladiatorial  contests,  and  in  the  worship  of  Gybele. 
Id  defenlt  of  other  evidence,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  well- 
compacted  scourge  found  at  Cheaterford  may  be  regarded  as  a  vestige 
of  domestic  discipline  inflicted  by  the  luxurious  colomsts  who  erected 
the  villaa  there  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Neville.'  fortion  of  a  lock,  from 
the  same  place,  with  parts  of  a  lock  of  umilar  construction  bom  a  villa  at 
Foxcote,  Bucks.  A  whetstone,  found  in  the  Roman  remains  at  Ickleton. 
Five  knife-handles,  of  various  design,  carved  in  bone,  one  repreeenting 
Hercules  leaning  upon  his  club,  found  at  Cheaterford. 

Mr.  Neville  also  exhibited  a  fine  bronze  sword,  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  near  Coway  Stakes,  1838,  and  a  celt  of  unusually  large  size, 
jbimed  of  tnuch-st«ne,  found  at  a  depth  of  6  feet,  in  a  bog  in  the  co.  Sligo. 
By  Mr.  Westwood. — A  drawing  of  a  remarkable  enamelled  fibola, 
preserved  in  the  Museum  in  the  Water  Tower,  at  Chaster.     It  was  found 
November  25,  1840,  in  a 
field  near  that  city,  on  the 
Park  Gate-road,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Hinckes,  of  Cheater. 
The    representation    hen 
^ven  is  of  the  same  size 
as  the  ordinal.  The  square 
and   triangular    comparts 
ments  are  chiefly  filled  in 
with  yellow  and  red  enamel,  and  the  circular  ones  with  pals  green.    The 
central  circle  is  fiUed  in  with  pale  yellow  in  the  middle,  the  next  band  red, 
the  outer  one  dark  green.    The  underside  of  this  curious  ornament  is  flat. 
Bt  Mb.  Muehdie,    of  Hedingham  Castle.  —  An  impression  of  the 
beautiful  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield,  stated 
to  have  been  found  on  or  near  the  vill^  green  at  Cavendish,  Sufiblk, 
many  years  since,  shortly  after  a  crowd  had  passed  during  some  liotons 
commotion.     It  did  not  appear  to  have  been  bnried  in  the  earth.    An 
engraving  of  this  fine  seal  was  given  by  Shaw  from  an  imperfect  impres- 
sion appended  to  a  deed,  dated  1S84.*    The  singular  discovery  of  the 
matrix  was  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Mr.  Almack 
in  1839,  and  a  more  full  account,  vrith  a  representation  of  the  seal, 
is  given  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  August,  1848.*     This  valuable 
example  of  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Bev.  Thomas  Castley,  rector  of  Cavendish.     It  represents  St.  Chad,  in  full 
pontificola,  and  above  appears  the  Virgin  with  the  In&nt  Jesua.     Inscrip- 
tion—^ S' DECANI  ET  CAPL'I  ECCL'IE  S'CE  MARIE  ET  S'CI 
CEDDE  LYCHEFELD'  AD  CA'S  (ot  ad  eauMu  eeeUiuuticM).     On  the 
left  side  of  the  Virgin  appear  the  crescent  and  flaming  star,  or  sun. 

'  Tbit  cariont  chuD  nuy  poaaiblj  hmvg  b«n       d'Antiqu.,  pi.  cccxix. 
ktUched  to  ■  lamp,  or  <o  tb«  •«!  ippsnded  '  Hiitnrj  of  Staffordihin,  vol.  i.,  pi.  mi. 

to   a  tIJlTiTd.      Compin  MoDga,   Boen«l  '  Arcbaoologia,  ToL  ui.,  p.  1 U. 
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By  thx  Rsy.  C.  R.  Makninq. — An  impreesion  from  a  matrix  of  the 
fonrteentb  centary ,  recently  found  at  Terrii^Q,  near  Lynn,  Norfolk,  It 
is  of  pointed-oval  form,  and  represents  a  female  kneeling;  above  her 
appears  the  divine  hand  in  the  gesture  of  benediction.    The  l^nd  is — 

*AVXILlV  MeVa  EfNO  ftVI  FECIT  CElV  &  TERPA. 
(Psalm  cm.,  v.  3). 

By  the  Rkv.  Joseph  Hunter. — Two  Italian  matrices,  of  brass,  of  the 
iburteenth  century,  purchased  at  Spoleto.  On  one,  of  pointed-oval  form, 
appears  an  ecclesiastic,  Luke,  prior  of  St.  Peter's,  in  that  city,  kneeling, 
under  a  trefbiled  arch ;  above  which  is  seen  a  dsmi-figure  of  St.  Peter. 
^S'  LVCE  P'ORIS  S'CI  PETRI  SPOLETANL  The  other  is  cir- 
cular ;  the  device  is  the  foot  and  part  of  the  leg  of  a  goose,  being  a  canting 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  seal,  as  appears  by  the  legend, — 
if)  S'  CORAPI  D'  PEDOCHI',  the  seal  of  Conrad  di  Pedochi',  yUde,  or 
pede  d'oca  (plor.  oche),  the  goose's  foot.'  It  occurs  as  an  armorial  charge  in 
a  bearing  cited  by  Spener. 

By  the  Dean  of  Hebefobd, — A  set  of  andent  keys  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, eight  in  number,  connected  together,  and  turning  on  one  pivot. 
It  had  been  stated  that  they  vere  the  medj»val  keys  of  the  cathedral  Close. 
The  forms  were  very  ingeniously  varied,  and  they  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  for  fostenings  of  the  nature  of  latch-locks.  Compare  the  curious 
keys  found  at  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk ;  Camd.  Brit.,  ed.  Goi^h,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  v. 

By  the  Deak  of  Westidhbtee. — A  silver  spoon,  discovered  under  the 
foundations  of  Romsey  Abbey  :  it  was  apparently  of  English  workmanship, 
dald  1 6th  century ;  the  handle  terminated  in  a  pointed  or  conical  knop. 

Mr.  Disney  produced  a  very  interesUng  relic,  of  which,  by  his  kind 
permission,  a  representation  is  here  laid  before  our  readers.  It  is  a  small 
silver  seal,  well  authenticated  as  having  been  used  by 
Milton.  The  impress  is  a  coat  of  arms,  a  doable- 
headed  eagle  displayed ;  the  shield  is  surmounted  by 
a  helm,  liunbrequins.  and  creet,  which  appears  to  be 
a  Uon's  gamb  grasping  the  head  of  an  eagle,  by  the 
neck,  erased.  This  valuable  little  memorial  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Payne,  on  the  death  of  f 
Thomas  Foster,  who  had  married  Elizabeth  Clarke, 
daughter  of  Deborah,  Milton's  youngest  daughter,  and 
wife  of  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver  in  Spital  Fields. 
Mr.  Payne  sold  it  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  in  1761 ;  on 
his  death,  1774,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  and  then  become  part  of  the 
collection,  inherited  in  1804  by  Mr.  Disney's  father.* 

Some  interesting  observations  were  mode  in  reference 
to  this  seal  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter.     The  armorial 
bearing,  he  remarked,  is  certainly  the  same  which  was    *""on'»su»r  am. 
taken  by  Milton.    It  had  been  supposed  that  the  poet's  father  was  a 

'  It  might  b«  conjectured  tliil  in  thii  nune       "  becomo    ui    old    to»t   woU."     PedocAio 
J  the  "  &niili»i  bent    to       iTgniflei 
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person  of  low  or^n,  his  gnuidfiEither  having  been  under-ranger  of  Sbotorer 
Forest,  Oxfoidshire.  Milton  was  bom  in  the  paiish  of  Allhallows,  Bread- 
Btzeet,  hia  &ther  being  a  scrivener  in  London,  resident  at  the  sign  of  the 
Spread  Eagle,  in  that  street,  doabtless  in  alinsion  to  the  arroa  atbifanted  to 
his  femily,  or  token  b;  Iiim.  It  is,  however,  singular  that  the  charge  in 
question  is  given  as  the  bearing  appropriate  to  the  name  of  Milton,  and 
borne  with  certain  differences  by  tiie  families  of  that  name  settled  in 
Bhropsfaire  and  Staffordshire.*  It  has  been  reported  that  a  grant  by  Segar 
is  in  existence,  giving  to  the  poet  or  his  &nul;  an  assignment  «f  these 
arms.  Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  he  believed  be  had  succeeded  in  trainng 
the  poet's  grandsire  as  resident  at  Staunton  St.  John's,  Oxfordshire ;  the 
history  of  the  fiimily  was  involved  in  obscurity,  and  he  proposed  shortly  to 
publish  the  results  of  hia  researches  relative  to  Milton. 

Mr.  Disney  stated  also,  that,  by  desire  of  his  father,  shortly  before  hia 
decesse,  in  1816,  he  had  deposited  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  an 
original  model,  in  clay,  of  the  head  of  Milton,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  Vertue,  and  was  sold  by  bim  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis.  Vertue 
Stated  that  he  had  preserved  it  many  years,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Pierce,  a  sculptor  of  some  note,  who  carved  the  bast  of  Wren,  in  the 
Bodleian.  Mr.  Hollis,  however,  believed  it  to  have  been  modelled  by 
Abraham  Simon.  From  this  model  the  engravings  by  Tertue,  for  Milten's 
prose  works  (edit  1TS8  and  1763),  were  taken,  as  also  an  etching  iy 
Richardson,  and  the  medal  struck  by  Tanner ;  Bysbrack's  bust  of  the  poet, 
in  Westminster  Abbey  (173T);  and  Scheemaker's  bust,  executed  for  Dr. 
Mead,  and  purchased  at  hia  sale  for  Mr.  Duncombe.  Mr.  Disney  had 
visited  Christ's  College,  in  1848,  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  InsHtnte 
at  Norwich,  to  inquire  for  this  invaluable  portmture,  and  it  was  shown  to 
him  "  by  one  of  the  gyps,  on  the  floor  of  a  closet,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  butler's  panby."  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  this  interesting 
relic  should  be  securely  placed  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  or  some  place 
where  its  value  were  appreciated. 


The  Annual  General  London  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Theatre  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  Geoi^  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Thursday  the  10th  May,  at  which  the  General  Report  of  the  Centra] 
Committee  on  the  affairs  and  progress  of  the  Institute  during  the  year 
1846  was  read  and  received.  'Ihe  Report  of  the  Auditors  was  also  read 
and  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  (see  next  p^e).  It  was  then 
announced  from  the  chair  that  the  Institute  had  entored  into  possession  of 
their  new  apartments,  No.  S6.  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  which  would 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  the  monthly  meetings,  and  where  they 
would  accordii^ly  take  place  on  the  conmiencement  of  the  ensuing  session 
in  November  nest.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Annual  Local  Meeting, 
to  be  held  this  year  at  Salisbuiy,  would  commence  Tuesday,  the  34th, 
and  conclude  Tuesday,  the  31st  July. 

The  members  afterwards  dined  together  at  Blackwall,  the  Eori  of 
Enniskillen  presiding. 
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BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


BEPOET  OF  THE  AUDITORS. 

Wb,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  Accounts  of  the 
"  Archaeological  loatitute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  do 
report  that  the  Treasurer  has  exhibited  to  us  an  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Institute  from  the 
1st  January  to  the  Slst  December,  1848,  and  that  we  hare 
examined  the  said  account,  with  the  vouchers  in  support 
thereof  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct ;  and  we  further 
report  that  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  Institute  during  the  period  aforesaid. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  CASH  ACCOUNT 


Baknce  as  per  last  aadit lOd  16 

Further  ditto,  cot  then  appearing  .         .  .     .'         8  10 

Annual  SabsciipdonB 433  10  I 

Compoftitions 60     0 

Lincoln  Beceipts : 

£    «.     d. 

Tickets 392  12    0 

Donationa 40  13     6 

838     4 

B«ceipU  from  sale  of  Books  and  Maps         .         .                  .       1117 
Diridend  on  Cockbuni's  Estate S2    6 
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raOM  JAMJAEY  1,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1848. 


EXPENDITURE. 


On  Account  of  Salaries         ....... 

Clerk  

Rent 

Furniture  purchased 

Engraving  ......... 

Paper  and  Printing  for  York  and  Nomich  Yolumee    . 

Libnuy  (Books  and  Binding) 

Printed  Stodonei?  

Adyertising  ......... 

Solicitor's  Bill 

Coals 

Donadons  tomrds  Escavatione  .... 
Expenses  of  Lincoln  Meedug  .... 

Miscellajieoua  Expenditure,  per  Petty  Cash,  viz. : — 

£    ».    A 

CaTTi^eafPackageB.Porterage,andPoBb^    i!7  IT  10 

Common  Stadonery 13    6    3 

Messengers'  and  Housekeeper's  Wages 

Advertising  ..... 

Secretary's  Tnvelling  Expenses 

BepaiatioDB  and  Sundries  at  Chambers 

In  Hand  31st  December,  1848  .       0     5  II 


Balance  on  3lBt  December,  1648 
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Aim  we,  the  Auditors,  AirUier  report,  that  over  and  above 
the  balance  on  the  3 1st  December,  18A8,c£  621. 5s.3d.,  there 
were  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  1848,  certain  sub- 
scriptions from  members  due  on  account  of  that  and  previoiis 
years,  some  of  which  have  been  since  received,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  others  will  shortly  be  paid 


AtuUted  and  approvtd,  thit  lOfA  Mm/,  1849. 

WESTOM  STYLEMAN  WALFORD, 
FREDERICK  OUVRY. 
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"KeHas  of  ^tdiaeologfcal  ^uiilicadons. 


It  is  with  cordial  satislactioD  that  the  results  of  an  euligbtoned  and  ener- 
getic spirit  of  archaeological  inquiry,  in  North  Britain,  vrill  be  hailed  bj  alt 
nho  delight  to  trace  the  progress  of  national  institutions,  or  preserve  the 
vesliges  of  earlier  ages.  The  archaeological  movement  which  has  recently 
exercised  bo  strong  an  influence,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Europe,  even  amidst  the  terrors  of  revolutionary  ferment,  has 
been  traced,  we  think  with  truth,  to  the  powerful  spell  which  proceeded 
&om  Abbotsford.  There  it  was,  may  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  first  impulse 
of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  national  and  medieval  antiquity  was  given 
— an  impulse  through  which  the  laborious  trifling  of  the  antiquarian  col- 
lector has,  at  length,  given  place  to  scientific  investigation,  replete  with 
interest  and  instruction. 

The  swelling  wave,  which,  in  widening  circles,  had  reached  the  most 
distant  coasts  of  the  Continent,  now  seems  to  have  turned,  and  the  reflux 
has  already  reached  the  Scottish  shore,  whence  the  first  small  movement 
seems  to  have  proceeded.  Of  the  value  of  many  publications  which  have 
emanated  from  the  various  literary  societies  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  spirit 
with  which  those  institutions  have  been  sustained,  much  might  be  said  in 
cordial  commendation.  The  antiquaries  of  the  South  might  well  be  stimu- 
lated to  generous  emulation  by  such  eSbrts  as  the  noble  work  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Chalmers  (noticed  in  our  last  Journal),  in  illustration  of  the  earliest  sculp- 
tured monuments  of  the  Christian  age,  too  long  neglected ;  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innis  and  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  interesting 
subject  of  religious  or  monastic  foundations  i  or  by  the  various  valuable 
contributions  to  historical  and  antiquarian  Uterature  &om  the  accomplished 
Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  That  Society  itself 
seems  inspired  with  fre^  vitality  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  those  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  founded :  we  have  received  with  gratification 
the  announcement  issued  by  the  Council,  earnestly  inviting  all  classes  of 
the  community  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Museum 
OF  AROHA£or.oaT  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  to  contribute  objects,  of  which 
a  brief  but  useful  enumeration  is  given,  best  calculated  to  forward  this 
desirable  end.  We  hope  that  many  will  heartily  respond  to  this  important 
invitation — the  pledge  of  future  efforts  moat  valuable  to  the  cause  of 
archaeological  science. 

It  were  needless  to  insist  upon  the  interest  of  Scottish  antiquities,  in  a 
systematic  prosecution  of  archaeological  inquiry  in  our  country.  They  form 
a  chapter  of  the  great  history  of  national  development,  (hstinct  only  in 
their  local  peculiarities,  but  essentially  connected  with  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  England,  in  every  period.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  antiquaries  of  the  South  were  more  conversant  with  the  varied  remains, 
of  every  age,  existing  in  Scotland.     The  published  sources  of  information 
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are,  at  present,  inadequate ;  but  in  the  earnestness  and  enlightened  feeling 
with  ntiiuh  tbe  investigation  has  recently  been  puisued  in  North  Britain, 
there  is  every  promise  of  important  Aiture  reeults. 

In  tbe  interesting  work  which  we  would  now  commend  to  the  uotice  of 
our  readers,  Ur.  Wilson  has  naturally  commenced  his  investigations  from 
the  early  traditions  regarding  the  stronghold— tbe  nucleus  of  the  future 
capital ;  a  spot  selected,  doubtless,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  natuial 
position  in  those  ill-omened  times,  when  foray  and  retaliation  con- 
tinually blasted  the  fertile  district  of  the  Norlhem  borders.  It  was  only 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  accession  of  tbe  Stuarts,  that  the 
importance  of  the  chief  burgh  of  Scotland  took  its  rise.  An  able  sketch  is 
given  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  vicissitudeB  of  later  times ;  of  the  influence  of 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  in  consequence  of  tbe  various  royal  alliancee, 
the  spousals  of  James  11.  with  Mary  of  Gueldres,  whose  remains  were  of 
late,  as  it  was  by  some  supposed,  disclosed  to  view  in  the  sad  destruction 
of  tbe  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by  that  princess.'  This  inte- 
resting e^iample  of  architecture,  sacrificed  for  the  purposes  of  a  railway 
speculation,  has  supplied  tbe  subject  of  one  of  the  numerous  beautiful  Ulos- 
tratioDs,  chiefly  from  bis  own  pencil,  with  which  Mr.  Wilson's  volumes  are 
enriched. 

We  read  also  of  tbe  joyous  nuptials  of  James  III.  with  the  Princess  of 

Denmark,  and  call  to  mind  their  pro 

I  traits,  preserved  at  Hampton  Court, 

'  with  which  many  of  our  readeis  are 

doubtless  bmiliar,  as  works  of  art,  to 

be  classed  with  the  choicest  examples 

of  early  painting  preserved  in  this 

country.     The  limits  of  our  present 

purpose  will  not,  however,  permit  of 

more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the 

brilliant  scenes  and  stirring  incidents 

portrayed  in   Mr.  Wilson's  pages, 

amongst  which  nmy  be  mentioned  the 

alliance  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret 

of  England,  and  the  rash  enterprise, 

BO  characteristic  of  the  feeling  and 

spirit  of  the  age,  which  led  that  king 

to  the  disastrous  field  of  Flodden. 

The  touching  strain  of  the  ballads 

which  recall  the  dismay  and  national 

depression  of  that  calamitous  period, 

i      present  to  us  tbe  state  of  the  north- 

'i      em  capital  in  more  lively  manner 

I      than  any  historical   document,    or 

f      municipal  proclamation  at  the  "  City 

Cross,"  when  all  good  citizens  were 

emoined  to  muster  "at  iowine  of 

ThaCUyCnuduitaisill'ncluDMiaii.  "  J      — o 

'  See  Mr.  Wiltoii'i  intcrctting  forretpondence  rpginting  thu  ditcowry,  Gent'i  Higuinr, 
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a  bell,"  nhilst  the  women  were  eidiorted  to  ceaee  their  clamour, 
and  repair  to  church,  to  praj  for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
'  We  must  hastily  follow  Mr.  Wilson  through  his  interesting  recital  of  the 
long  minority  which  succeeded ;  the  influence  of  foreign  manners  and 
fashions  introduced  by  the  young  king's  alliances ;  first  with  a  princess  of 
France,  daughter  of  Francis  I. ;  her  melancholy  death,  the  theme  of  some 
exquisite  lines  from  the  pen  of  Sir  David  Lindsay;  and  the  second  marriage 
of  James  with  Mary  of  Guise.  We  pass  on  to  the  period  when  Scotland,  under 
an  infant  queen,  was  again  exposed  to  aggravated  calamities,  internal 
faction,  and  foreign  cupidity;  until  the  ambition  and  enmity  of  Henry  VIII., 
foiled  in  his  scheme  to  secure  a  mat^h  between  the  unfortunate  Mary  and 
Prince  Fdward,  brought  upon  Edinbui^h  the  calamity  of  devastation  and 
plunder,  few  buildings,  the  churches  and  castle  excepted,  escaping  con- 
flagration, after  the  capture  of  the  ci^  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

The  fatal  slaughter  at  Pinkie  was  followed  by  a  moment  of  popular 
excitement,  during  which,  the  Queen-mother  obtained  aid  from  the  Court  of 
France,  where  Mary 
had  taken  refuge.  One 
of  the  earliest  opera- 
tions of  the  French 
commander  was  the 
fortifications  of  Leith, 
a  post  of  importance, 
where  may  even  now 
be  traced  Testigea  of 
buildings  erected  at 
that  period.  We  are 
enabled,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son's kindness,  to  give 
the  annexed  repre- 
sentation of  a  pictu- 
resque relic  of  olden 
time,  demolished  only 
in  1846,  and  pointed 
out  by  local  traditiona 
as  a  chapel  founded 
by  Mary  of  Guise. 

The  events  of  the 
subsequent  period, 
and  all  the  reminis- 
cences which  Edin- 
burgh presents  in 
connexion  with  the 
disorder  which  accom- 
panied the  great 
events  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  vrreck  of 
the  monasteries  and 
churches,    in    whtch  '^      ^^ 
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nearly  all  the  finest  ecclesjastjcal  baildings  in  Scotland  perished,  are  replete 
with  curious  interest. 

The  fervour  with  which  religious  reformation  was  pursued,  even  in 
trifling  matters,  is  curiously  shown  in  &  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
"The  queen  still  retained  the  serrico  of  the  mass  in  her  own  priTate 
chapel,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  preachers ;  bnt  they  had  succeeded  in 
entirely  banmhing  it  from  the  churches.  The  anna  and  burgh  seal  of 
Edinbui^h,  previous  to  this  period,  contained  a  represenUtion  of  the 
patron  saint,  St.  Giles,  with  his  hind ;  but  by  au  act  of  the  town-oouncil, 
dated  34th  June,  1  &62,  the  idol  was  ordered  to  be  cut  out  of  the  town's 
standard,  and  a  thistle  to  be  substituted  ia  ila  place,  though  the  saint's 
fawn  has  been  since  allowed  b)  appear  in  his  stead."  A  representatioQ  of 
the  municipal  seal,  bearing  the  idci,  is  given,  p.  73. 

In  the  year  which  succeeded  the  death  of  the  Queen  Regent  in  1560. 
and  the  departure  of  the  French,  whose  protracted  establishment  at  Leitli 
bad  been  the  source  of  frequent  disorder  and  violence,  Mary  returned  to 
her  capital,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  Holyrood.  Tp  these  times,  proba- 
bly, may  be  attributed  some 
of  the  picturesque  relics 
of  ancient  architecture,  re- 
presented in  the  numeroos 
iUustrations  of  the  work 
before  us.  The  liule  build- 
ing attjoining  to  the  pa- 
lace, of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  the  annexed  repre- 
sentation, is  associated  in 
an  interesting  manner  wilh 
the  history  of  these  times, 
as  the  outlet,  according  to 
tradition,  by  which  the  mur- 
derers of  Rizzio  effected 
their  escape.  It  ia  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Queen 
Mary's  Bath."  The  pyra- 
midal or  conical  roofs,  with 
their  dormer  windows  and 
lofty  chimneys,  the  gables 
with  oorbie  steps,  such  aa 
appear  in  the  view  of  "  the 
Black  Turnpike,"  where  the 
ill-fated  Mary  lodged  after 
nuMii  Muf  ■  iiatn.  b*''  surrender  to  Morton, 

atCarberyHill;  these,  with 
other  architectural  features,  which  strike  the  eye  as  marked  by  a  French 
or  Flemish  character,  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  fore^ 
alliances,  so  frequent  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  history.  The  elegantly 
designed  relic  of  carved  panelling  (for  the  accompanying  representation 
of  which  our  readers  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilson),  presents 
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all  the  cbaracteristicB  of  French  decoration  at  the  best  period.  The  original 
is  now  preseired  in  the  Museum  of  the  Socie^  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinboi^h ; 
and  it  formed  part  of  the  interior  fit- 
tings of  the  interesting  building  near 
the  New  College,  pointed  out  as  the 

mansion  occupied  by  Mai?  of  Guise.  ! 

motberof  Queen  Mai;.  Partoftbis 
structure  still  remains,  and  we  must 
mentdon  the  plate,  after  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  which  serves  ta 
illustrate  his  account  of  the  build- 
ing, as  one  of  the  charming  subjects 
with  which  bis  volumes  are  filled. 
The  arrangement  and  execution  of 
this  panelling  precisely  resemble 
the  examples  of  the  florid  style  of 

the   renaiuance  of  the  period  of  , 

Francis  I.    The  armorial  bearings 

have  not  been  appropriated;  they  

would  doubtless  indicate  the  builder 

of  the  mansion,  and  the  two  coats 

occur,  impaled,  with  the  date  1B57, 

and  initials  A.  A.  upon   a  stone  ' 

lintel,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  given 

by  Mr.  Wilson.     The  decorations 

of  the  ceilings  and  other  parts  of 

this  house    appear  tA  have   been 

h^hl;  curious,  and  included  many 

French  arms  with  devites,  mostly 

taken  from  Paradin's  work,  first 

published  in   France   in  the  very 

year  above  mentioned. 

A  less  pleasing,  but  very  curious 
relic  of  these  times,  of  which  also 

we  are  permitted  to  offer  a  repre-      c^^^f^^^^^^^^o^ 
sentation  to  oar  readers,  is  the  lo- 

strument  of  criminal  execution,  called  the  Maiden  (see  cut  next  page) : 
the  prototype  of  the  guillotine,  of  which  the  memorable  fact  is  recorded, 
tliat  having  been  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Regent  Morton,  he 
suffered  an  ignominious  death  by  that  very  means.  In  1581,  having  on  the 
decline  of  his  influence  been  condemned  for  the  sav^e  murder  of  Damley. 

Having  briefly  adverted  to  the  more  interesting  periods  of  Scottish 
history,  closing  with  the  accession  of  James  IV.,  who  resided  chiefly  at 
Stirling,  until  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  in 
J6I7,  we  turn  from  the  agreeable  memorials  of  Historical  incidents  con- 
nected with  Edinburgh,  to  the  more  detailed  notices  of  its  local  antiquities 
and  traditions.  In  these  collections,  commencing  with  the  Castle,  its 
ancient  Norman  church,  a  relic  of  architecture  in  Scotland  which  appears  to 
have  escaped  notice,  erected,  probably,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth 
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UDtauy,  its  Btrong  defences  and  adjacent  buildings  surrounding  the  Caslle 
Rock,  our  readers  vill  find  a  multitude  of  curioos  and  interesting  remi- 
niscences. We  looked, 
but  in  vain,  for  a  portrai- 
ture  of  "Uuckle  Meg," 
the  meet  famous  of  an- 
cient cannon  in  these 
kingdoms,  a  national  relic, 
formerly  removed  to  the 
Tower  Armory,  and  very 
properly  restored  to  Scot- 
land by  George  IV.  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  This  primitive 
bombard  is  formed  of  iron 
staves  and  hoops,  and, 
according  to  tradition, 
was  presented  to  Jamea 
II.  in  1455.  Those  who 
are  carious  in  this  sub- 
ject wil!  remember,  that 
we  owe  to  a  Scottish 
writer,  John  Barbour,  the 
eariiest  record  of  the  use 
Th*  HiJdMu  of  artillery  in  the  field. 

He  states,  in  his  metri- 
cal Life  of  Bruce,  that  "  crakys  of  war "  were  used  by  Edward  III. 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Scots  in  1337.  In  default  of  a  figure  of  Meg 
of  Mons,  Mr.  Wilson  has  obligingly  permitted  ns  to  give  the  annexed 
representation  of  andent  artillery  and  warUke  appliances,  from  an 
ancient  sculpture  once  at  Edinburgh  Caetle,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Antiquaries'  Museum.  Here  are  displayed  various  murderous  inventions, 
especially  chambers,  suited  for  more  rapid  discharge,  and  used  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  earlier  times  they  were  commonly  employed, 
and,  though  rarely  found,  may  be  seen  in  various  arsenals,  as  also  in  the 
curious  collection  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Walney,  Lancashire, 
described  in  the  Archaeologia  by  Mr.  Archibald.' 


Seu1pnmdBt«H,»pnHDUDgiuie>atinlU«J.    HuHwuof  AnlJqiL  Boc.,  Kdlnb. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  our  author  in  his  interesting 
ramble  of  characteristic  reminiscences  through  the  "  Lawmarket,"  and  its 
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histoiy.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  man;  romantic 
and  striking  incidents  connected  with  the  municipal  and  judicial  monu- 
ments of  the  old  capital,  the  Tolbooth  and  ParUamentclose,  a  scone  of  mot« 
strange  and  remarkable  vicissitudes  than  any  other  portion  of  the  town,  the 
adjoining  church  of  the  patron  saint  (the  idol  condemned  by  the  Reformers), 
St  Giles,  the  ParUament  Hall,  the  great  south  window  of  which  may  be 
perceired  iu  the  annexed  charming  little  subject,  representing  the  ancient 
thoroughfare,  or  descent  to  the  ^ 

Cowgate  from  the  Parliament  ^^^ 

close.      They  will    accompany  '    ' 

his  pr(^ess,  with  increasing 
inUrest,  through  the  intricate 
haunts  and  nooks  of  the  city, 
the  High-street,  which  still 
marks  the  Une  of  the  primitive 
thoroughfare  from  the  Palace 
to  the  Castle  ;  along  which  the 
rude   huts   of  the  early  Cale- 


Tbe  Buk  BUln  lauUng  to  tbt  Cowgits.  "Ba  Cuoii|Us  TolbooCb. 

donians  were  constructed,  as  early,  it  is  believed,  as  the  ninth  century. 
AAer  gazing  a  moment  at  the  picturesque  Netherbow,  demolished  in  1764, 
they  will  pass  into  the  Royal  Rurgh  of  Canongato  and  the  Abbey  Sanctuary, 
a  fertile  field  for  curious  investigation,  replete  with  interesting  traditions, 
and,  passing  leisurely  through  many  a  scene  of  events  of  romantic 
originality,  with  which  the  picturesque  character  of  "  Auld  Reekie  "  seems 
so  strikingly  to  harmonise,  will   follow  their  agreeable  cicerone  to  the 
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antique  mansiona  long  occupied  by  courtiers,  or  characters  of  note  in 
Buburba.  to  Leith,  so  intimately  associated  vith  the  history  of  the  ancient 
capital,  its  harbour  and  fortifications, — the  veetigea  of  the  important 
fortress  there  erected  by  Cromnell,  and  demolished  at  the  Restoration. 


Fni^*nt  of  ilw  UudAl,  Le^u.    In  CoupvT  SUhi, 

The  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Edinbm^h  form  the  subject  of  a  very 
valuable  chapter.  Many  portions  of  architectural  detail  of  the  Norman 
age  exist  in  the  churches  in  and  around  Edinburgh,  and  the  prevalence  of 
remEuns  of  that  period  in  parish  churches  of  Mid  Lothian  seems  to  prove 
that  a.  very  genetal  impulse  had  been  given  to  ecclesiastical  architecture 
about  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Holyrood  Abbey,  in  the  twelfth  ceatuiy. 
The  "  restoration"  of  St.  Giles's  church,  in  recent  times,  has  added  another 
example  to  the  lamentable  tale  of  destruction  by  which  so  many  of  our 
most  valuable  monaments  have  perished. 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  a  work  which  presents  no  ordinary 

degree  of  attractdon.     There  is  a  charm  in  the  associations  connected 

with  every  nook  and  purlieu  of  our  ancient  cities,  in  the  traditions,  the 

landmarks  of  great  historical  events,  or  the  vestiges  of  progressive  changes 

in  manners  and  institutions,  which  is  calculated  to  excite  the  interest  and 

sympathy,  not  merely  of  antiquaries,  but  of  every  class  of  readers.     The 

history  of  a  capital  city  may,  indeed,  be 

taken  as  the  outline  of  the  annals  of  a 

nation,  and  in  the  striking  vicissitudes 

which  Edinburgh  has  undergone,  com' 

bined  with  the  innumerable  picturesque 

scenes   which  its   ancient   closes    and 

wynds  present,  Mr.  Wilson  has  found 

a  theme  of  very  pleasing  variety.     He 

has  succeeded  most  happily,  both  by  his 

pen  and  pencil,  in  giving  to  this  series 

of  reminiscences  of  Edinburgh  in  the 

olden  time  a  highly  agreeable  and  in- 

Andent  PuHock  dug  np  Is  iha  GnfMui       teresting  character. 
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Tbe  SociBiT  or  AmiaiiABiEB  or  Scotland  have  reoently  oirculaMd 
the  foflowing  appeal  for  coDtributions  to  their  mnsemn,  already  well  stored 
with  olgecto  of  great  interest,  and  of  which,  in  great  part,  a  cat«logae  bae 
been  published : 

"  The  council,  being  exceedingly  desiroue  of  completing  a  HystematJc 
urangeiuent  of  the  Eocietje  collection  of  antiquitieB,  earnestly  iiiTit«  the 
clergy,  landed  proprietors,  gentlemen  in  the  direction  of  Scottish  railvntye, 
and  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  object  of  estahlishing  a  national  mnsenm 
of  Archaeology  in  the  Scottiah  capital,  to  contribnte  Hurfi  objecta  as  are 
best  calculated  to  forward  this  desirable  end.  The  museum  is  open  to  the 
public  without  any  charge,  and  has  been  visited  during  the  past  year  t^ 
B880  persons.  "The  first  aim  of  the  society  is  to  render  its  collection  as 
complete  aa  possible  in  examples  of  Bnt^b,  and  more  especially  of  Scottish 
antiquities  of  all  periods."  The  general  enumeration  of  deeidorata  oom- 
prises — 1.  Celtic  period.  Stone  celts,  arrow-heads,  and  hammers  ;  objects 
of  bronze  and  bone ;  of  amber,  &c„  moulds  of  bronze  celts,  and  cinerary 
ome.  S.  Romano-BritiBh  period.  Altars  and  inscriptions ;  pottery  and 
glass ;  tessellated  pavements,  &c. ;  ornaments  and  weapons.  3.  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Pottery  and  glass  vessels ;  ornaments  found  in  tumuli ; 
bronze  and  iron  implements.  4.  Medieval  period.  Pottery  and  domestic 
utensils  ;  aims  and  armour  ;  wood  carvings  ;  fomiture ;  painted  glass  ; 
ornamental  tiles,  and  rubbings  of  sepulchral  biaases,  Ac.  5.  Miscellaneous. 
Objects  illustntiTe  of  obsolete  manners,  including  domestic  and  perBonal 
appliances,  with  omameuts  of  eveiy  kind ;  topographical  illuetratione  ;  por- 
traits ;  coins  and  medals ;  rare  books,  unpublished  poetry  and  music, 
autographs  and  historical  MSS. 

We  hope  that  many  who  possess  objects,  trivial  as  single  curiosities, 
invaluable  as  links  in  a  chain  of  evidence,  will  contribute  them  for  so  good 
a  purpose ;  that  many  also,  in  these  times  of  discovery  and  excavation, 
will  keep  careful  watch,  and  preserve  what  may  be  broi^ht  to  light  for 
national  instruction. 

In  Ireland,  it  is  saUsfaotory  to  learn  that  the  precious  collection  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  so  speedily  broi^ht  together  and  arranged  by  the  efforts 
of  a  few  energetic  antiquaries,  has  received  an  accession  which  vrill  greatly 
augment  its  value,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  comparison.  An  arrange- 
ment of  friendly  exchange  and  correspondence  has  been  veiy  advan- 
tageously effected  with  the  society  of  Northern  antiquaries,  and  a  series  of 
examples,  duplicates  from  the  valuable  collection  at  Copenhagen,  have  been 
transferred  to  Dublin,  a  collection  of  Irish  antiquities  being  sent  in  return 
to  the  Danish  Museum.  The  advantages  of  such  facilities  afforded  to 
•cienoe  are  most  important :  the  only  means  of  attaining  to  sure  oonclu- 
sions  in  regard  to  the  obscure  vestiges  of  the  earlier  periods,  b  throu^ 
careful  comparison  of  numerous  approximate  types. 

The  antiquarians  of  Newcastle  have  projected  a  pilgrimage  of  no 
ordinary  interest  to  the  friends  of  Arohaeology.     Th^  have  arranged  aa 
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excunion  along  the  site  of  the  Bomau  wall,  extending  from  Wallsend  to 
the  Solnay,  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  June,  and  invite 
the  attendance  of  antaquariana  from  the  south.  We  hope  that  this  inter 
eating  expedition  will  be  prodactive  not  only  of  gratification  to  those  who 
may  have  the  good  fortune  to  participate  in  it,  but  excite  a  more  lively 
interest  in  tlie  preservation  of  the  ntuneroua  Roman  remains  in  that 
dietrict,  and  poesibly  lead  to  the  deposit  of  the  more  important  of  these 
vestiges,  and  of  private  collections,  in  the  andent  fortress  of  Newcastle,  a 
place  worthy  to  receive  such  a  museum  as  might  readily  be  formed  in  the 
northern  borders,  and  to  which  the  collections  of  the  society  have  recentiy, 
through  the  Lberol  assiBtance  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  other 
donors,  been  removed.  The  generous  encouragement  of  His  Grace  is 
ever  freely  afforded  to  the  prosecution  of  intelligent  research  into  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  northern  counties ;  and  the  voice  of  their 
patron  will,  we  are  assured,  not  be  wanting  to  stimulate  the  antiquarians 
of  Newcastle  to  seize  so  &vourable  an  occasion  for  collecting  and  recording 
the  evidence  regarding  Roman  occupation  in  the  north.  How  valoable 
a  chfqiter  of  an  extended  "  Britannia  Bomana,"  so  long  a  desideratiun, 
might  be  concerted  in  this  interesting  pilgrimage.  We  hope  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  report  of  its  results. 

GAMBRiDaE  Ahtiquabian  Societt,  Feb.  19, 1840.  Kr.  G.  C.  Babino- 
lOK  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  a  singular  specimen  of  fictile 
manu&cture,  a  small  vase,  found  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Com- 
berton,  and  recently  purchased  for  the  sociefy.  It  is  mdely  formed  of 
common  clay  and  coated  with  a  red  substance  resembling  a  paste  formed  of 
pounded  "  Samian  "  ware.  Pbofbssor  Cobbie  read  an  intereslii^  account 
of  the  changes  in  costume  in  the  universi^  at  different  periods,  and  the 
edicts  issued  against  its  excess. 

March  5.  Dr.  Thacbekai  exhibited  a  cast  of  one  side  of  the  fine  seal  of 
Pilton  Prioiy,  Devon ;  it  exhibits  three  tabernacles ;  in  the  central  niche 
appears  King  Atbelstan,  by  whom  the  lordship  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
Malmsburr,  of  which  Filton  was  a  cell.  On  the  dexter  side  is  a  scutcheon 
charged  with  a  dr^n  displayed  (or  an  eagle?)  on  the  sinister  side,  the 
supposed  bearing  of  Merda  and  Wessex.  XiOgend, — Hoc  Atlulttaniu  ago 
quod  preteni  signat  imago.  This  seal  had  been  erroneously  assigned  to 
the  monastery  of  Middleton ;  this  error  is  corrected  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Monasticon,  and  an  engraving  of  the  seal  given  (vol,  iv.,  pi.  24)  ss  also 
in  Dr.  Oliver's  Monasticon  Dioc.  Eion.  p.  S45.  Mr.  Babinotom  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  the  satirical  medolUons,  bearing,  on  one  side,  the  head  of  a 
pope,  which,  when  inverted,  presents  a.  diabolic  head,  surrounded  by  the 
words — Eecleiia  pervena  Unet  Jacimn  diaioU.  On  the  reverse  are  simi- 
larly shown  the  heads  of  a  cardinal  and  a  fool, — Sapientet  ibdti  tdiquandc. 
it  was  found  at  Burwell,  and  is  attached  to  a  tobacco-stopper.  A  similar 
medallion  is  in  the  society's  museum,  and  the  Rev.  £.  Ventris  stated  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  another.  Professor  Cobkie  exhibited  a  rare 
volume  of  sermons  from  bis  own  library.  They  were  preached  in  d» 
University  by  Stephen  Boron,  last  head  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Cam- 
bridge (he  died,  1630),  and  are  curious  as  iUuBtratiug  the  slate  of  the  Ohonih 
and  University  in  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  just  previous  to  the  Reformation. 
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Tlie  Rev.  W.  R  Coixeti  exhibited  a  drawing  of  mui&l  frescoes  lately 
found,  and  now  deetrojed,  in  the  north  aisle,  St«ke  Church,  Sutfolk.  They 
represent  two  female  saints,  one,  probably  St.  Lucy,  holding  a  palm  branch 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  singular  vessel  or  lamp  in  her  left ;  the  other  is 
3t.  Ursula,  crowned ;  a  number  of  small  figures,  representing  the  11,000 
virgins,  sheltered  imder  her  robe.  Professor  Corrie  and  the  Rev.  E.  VentriB 
made  some  observations  upon  the  coetome  of  stodents  and  others  in  the 
university  at  different  periods. 

May  14. — Anntvenars.  The  election  of  the  officers  and  council  for  the 
ensuing  year  took  place.  The  Rev.  George  E.  Corrie,  B.D.,  Norrisian 
Professor  of  Divinity,  was  elected  President;  Mr.  C.  G.  Babington,  M.A., 
Tretuurer,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  CoUett,  M.A.,  Secretary.  The  Annual 
Report  was  read,  in  which  the  following  statements  were  made. 

"  The  museum  baa  continued  to  increase  both  by  donations  and  the 
purchase  of  numerous  valuable  specimens  of  antiquities,  most  of  which 
have  been  found  within  the  County  of  Cambridge ;  and  it  may  now  be 
confidently  referred  to  ae  creditable  to  the  sodety.  As  its  existence  and 
value  become  more  generally  known,  it  will  donhtless  receive  etill  mors 
numerous  donations,  and  thus  attain  the  station  of  a  county  museum  of 
antiquities,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Archaeolc^cal  specimens  found  in  this 
neighboorhood  will  be  deposited.  The  additions  by  purchase  are  necessa- 
rily veiy  hmited,  owing  to  the  small  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  council. 

"  Anotiier  Part  of  the  publications  of  the  society  (No.  XV.)  has  recently 
appeared,  which  it  is  confidently  believed  cannot  &JJ  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  members,  and  to  confer  great  honour  upon  its  author,  the  Rev.  C. 
Hordwick,  who  has  ably  endeavoured  to  show  to  what  extent  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  may  be  considered  as  an  historical  personage,  and  how  for 
the  accounts  of  her  are  purely  legendary.  He  has  annexed  to  this  disser- 
tatbn  a  semi-Saxon  legend  of  St.  Cathenne,  previously  nearly  unknown, 
and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  students  of  the  early  forms  and  progress  of 
the  English  language.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  society  had  it  in 
its  power  to  undert^e  the  publication  of  other  medieval  manusciipta  of 
gre^  interest,  which  exist  in  our  university  and  collegiate  libraries." 


infstdlantDta  Valka. 

A  very  interesting  publication,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  Monu- 
mental Art,  has  been  announced,  consisting  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
ancient  tombs  at  lona.  The  curious  sculptured  memorials  of  the  western 
islands  ore  almost  unknown,  except  by  the  few  specimene  of  which  Pennant 
gave  representations  in  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland."  This  class  of  sntiquities 
is  highly  deserving  of  att«ntion ;  the  sepulchral  remtuns  at  lona  and 
Colonsay  include  examples  of  great  interest  and  beautiful  design.  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  fifty  Uthogn^hic  plates,  by  subscription,  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  Those  who  may  wish  to  encourage  ao  desirable  an  under- 
taking wiU  send  their  names  to  Joan  Okahak,  Esq.,  the  Hall,  Claphom 
Common. 

Mr.  Westwood  has  undertaken  a  new  series  of  examples  of  the  Art  of 
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lUtuninatuiti,  in  &  fonn  more  adapted  for  genenldFculatJon  ^lan  his  OBefnl 
"  PalEBOgraphia  Sacra."  It  vill  oomprue  illuminateii  iliuBtrations  of  the 
Bible,  selected  from  rahoua  US8.  of  celebh^,  cbiefij  in  English  oA- 
lectionB,  and  include,  as  br  as  practicablB  within  die  limits  proposed,  & 
collection  which  maj  afford  the  means  of  compsiing  and  contrasting  the 
styles  of  art  of  the  principal  schools  of  design  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  will  contain  forty  plates,  and  may  be  taken  in  monthly  porta.  (London : 
C.  Dolman). 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lingard's  valuable  History  has  been  aanoonced 
by  Mr.  Dolman,  by  whom  Bubecribere'  names  are  received.  The  work  has 
received  most  careful  revision,  and  a  great  mass  of  additional  information, 
the  result  of  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the  venerable  author,  will  eniidi 
this  reprint. 

The  fint  part  of  a  selection  of  interesting  subjects  of  medieval  antiqoit? 
has  just  been  publishsd  by  Mr.  Bell,  entitled  "  Antiqaarian  Gleanings  in 
die  North  of  England,"  consisting  of  examples  of  foniitnre,  plate,  asd 
objeota  of  historical  interest,  with  which  the  old  mansiona  and  private  ool- 
lections  in  the  north  are  richly  stored.  These  ancient  relics  have  been 
drawn,  and  the  plates  etched,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott. 

Mr.  Boutell  has  produced  a  portion  of  hia  new  work,  an  "  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Sketch  of  Christian  Monuments  in  England  and  Wales,"  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  the  last  Number.  It  will  consist  of  four  parts ; 
the  first  comprising  the  slabs  and  sepulchral  anliqiiities  of  the  simplest 
class,  some  of  which  are  decorated  with  orosses  and  other  onuunents,  bnt 
without  effigies.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  numerous  variety  of  beaatifid 
aulfjects,  in  great  part  unpublished  hitherto,  and  includes  an  attractive 
Bununary  of  the  sutject  of  sepulchral  cross  slabs,  of  which  Mr.  Cutis 
has  for  some  time  been  eng^ed  in  preparing  a  moni^rsj^,  as  aonoonoed, 
for  speedy  publication,  in  the  last  Journal.  The  scope  of  Mr.  Bovtell's 
worii  is  more  extended,  and  it  will  form  a  very  useful  maonal  of  monu- 
mental antiquities  in  Sngland. 

Id  the  last  Journal,  mention  was  made  of  the  proposed  pnblicadon  of  a 
work  on  Ecolesiastical  Antiquities,  by  the  Rev,  Arthur  Hussey.  A  pro- 
spectus and  specimen  have  since  been  issued,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  4,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho.  The 
woric  will  comprise  the  countdes  of  Kent,  SuHsei,  and  Surrey ;  and  fom  a 
comparative  list  of  the  churches  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  those  of 
more  recent  date,  with  notes  on  their  architecture,  sepulchral  memorials, 
and  other  antiquities.     Subscribers'  names  received-by  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith. 


*  We  Tegvet  ezcMdlngly  that  the  pren  of  matter  in  the  proeeediiigB  of  the  H0UI1I7 
Heating  obligie  oa  to  defer  notidiig  many  in  1 111  Hiring  in»rk»  nDlO  da 
Oetober  nnmbcr  of  oor  Jomal. 
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ON  THE  ROMAN  ROADS,  CAMPS,  AND  OTHER  EARTHWORKS, 
BETWEEN  THE  TEES  AND  THE  SWALE,  IN  THE  NORTH 
RmiNG  OP  THE  COUNTY   OF  YORK. 

The  district  of  Yorkshire,  situated  between  the  Tees  and 
the  Swale,  between  Darlington  on  the  north,  and  Bichmond 
on  the  south,  was  one  of  the  most  important  military  positions 
occupied  by  the  Romans  in  the  north  of  Britain.  It  is  in 
this  district  that  the  great  Roman  road,  whidi  may  be 
traced  through  the  coimty  in  a  continuous  hne,  from  Don- 
caster  to  Catterick,  separates  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which,  passing  by  Greta  Bridge  and  Bowes,  proceeded  to 
CarUsle  (Luguvai^mn),  the  other  crossing  the  Tees  at  Fierse 
Bridge,  was  continued  to  Newcastle  (Pons  jEIii).  These  two 
lines  of  communication,  by  which  the  south  of  England  was 
thus  connected  both  with  the  eastern  and  western  extre- 
mity of  the  Roman  Wall,  may  be  still  very  clearly  traced, 
from  their  point  of  divergence  a  httle  north  of  Catterick, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  course  northward  through 
Yorkshire ;  and  the  site  and  scale  of  the  ciunps  by  which 
they  were  defended  are  most  clearly  indicated  by  the  remains 
at  Catterick,  Greta  Bridge,  Pierse  Bridge,  and  Bowes.* 

The  extent,  the  preservation,  and  the  historical  importance 
of  these  monuments  of  Roman  occupation,  well  deserve  the 
study  of  the  archaeologist ;  but  this  part  of  Yorkshire  has 
other  special  claims  on  his  attention. 

'  The  maps  to  which  the  followine  ob-  WilBun  I^man,  u  well  u  frran  his  lociJ 

wrTRtions  refer,  were  made  at  the  desire  knowledge  ;  &ora  those  of  Mr.  Gilpin  of 

of  the  Duke  of  NorthnnibBriand,  tinder  the  Sudbu^  ;  from  the  'Kthe  Maps  under  the 

diiectioD  of  Mr.  C.  Newton,  of  the  Depart-  care  of  the  Vea.  Archdeacon  Headlam, 

ment   of  Andqiutles,    Biildsb    Moieum.  and  the  cleivy  of  the  Archdeaconrj  of 

Great  adraatngea  were  derived  from  the  Richmond.    K  the  derivation  of  namea 

use  of  maps  in  potBenion  of  hia  Gnce,  and  of    places,  asmitance   was    rendered  bj 

of  the  Eiil  of  Zetland;  from  thoae  of  Sir  Hr.  Jost,  of  B1U7,  lAncashire. 

TOL.  VI.  G  O 
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The  district,  -which  has  been  already  described  as  situate 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Swale,  is  traversed  throughout 
this  whole  space  by  a  vast  dike,  or  line  of  earthworks, 
which  extends,  with  more  or  less  of  continuity,  from  Easby 
on  the  Swale  to  Barforth  on  the  Tees,  passing  in  its  couree 
some  entrenchments  of  a  singular  kind,  at  Stanwick  and 
Porcett. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  memoir,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
whole  of  these  early  remains  ;  commencing  with  the  Koman 
roads  and  camps.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  dike,  offering  some  conjectures  as  to  its  origin  and 
purpose,  A  notice  of  some  other  camps  and  earthworks  in 
the  district,  of  uncertain  period,  will  conclude  the  memoir. 

The  shape  of  the  whole  district  ia  that  of  an  irregular 
triangle,  containing  between  sixty  and  seventy  square  miles  ; 
the  south-west  boundary  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  General  Map,  may  be  defined  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  junction  of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees  to  Bam- 
ingham,  passing  over  the  elevated  moorlands  of  Crumma  and 
Feldom  to  Richmond,  and  continued  from  this  spot  to 
Catterick  along  the  course  of  the  Swale.  The  River  Tera 
itself  may  be  taken  as  the  north-west  limit ;  and  the  east 
side  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  the  Roman  Way  £rom 
■Catterick  Bridge  to  Pierse  Bridge. 

The  valley  of  Gilling,  which  runs  up  from  Catterick  in  a 
north  and  west  direction,  appears  to  have  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Romans  as  a  line  of  defence  on  the  south  of 
their  road  to  Greta  Bridge,  to  which  it  forms  an  enormous 
ditch ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  this  road  overlooks  the 
Gilling  Valley,  it  forms  a  triangle  with  the  other  Roman  Way, 
on  the  eastward,  and  the  course  of  the  Tees  ;  within  tfajs 
smaller  triangle  he  the  entrenchments  at  Stanwick  and 
Forcett,  to  whjch  we  have  already  alluded. 

The  whole  of  this  area  from  the  moorlands  on  the  south 
to  the  Tees  on  the  north  is  completely  commanded  by  Two 
posts  of  observation ;  the  elevated  and  rounded  hill  of 
Diderston,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Roman  Way  to 
Greta  Bridge,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  district, 
and  the  Camp  at  Cauldwell,  which  is  placed  about  the  centre 
of  the  smaller  trian^e  formed  by  the  Roman  Roads  and 
River  Tees. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  Roman  Road  which 
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forms  the  east  side  of  our  triangle,  commencing  at  the  south 
extremity,  near  to  Catterick  Bridge. 

Most  writers  on  the  Eoman  antiquities  at  Catterick  hare 
placed  the  station  of  Cataractoniura '  in  Thombrough ' 
Pasture ;  but  it  remained  for  Sir  William  Lawaon,  the  present 
proprietor  of  this  spot,  to  diacoyer  the  foundations,  and  thus 
to  place  the  site  beyond  doubt.  The  station  appears  to  have 
been  placed  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Swale,  about  180  yards  above  Catterick  Bridge,  in  a  field 
known  as  Thombrough  Pasture. 

About  half  of  the  east  wall  has  been  uncovered,  from  about 
the  centre  to  the  south-east  angle,  which  is  rounded  off; 
thence  in  continuation,  the  south  wall  has  been  laid  bare  by 
digging,  as  far  as  the  gateway,  on  which  the  road  from 
Aldborough  (Isurium)  runs  in  a  straight  hue,  as  may  be  traced 
across  the  fields.  The  remains,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
courses  of  masonry,  standing  on  the  foundation  course,  are  7  ft. 
6  in.  in  thickness,  and  without  slope,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at 
present ;  the  length  on  each  front  that  has  been  opened,  may 
be  about  90  yards,  and  the  depth  of  the  excavation  from 
2  to  3  feet  below  the  surface.  The  hearings  of  these  founda- 
tions run  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  ^ 
compass,  and  the  north  wall  must  run  nearly  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  River  Swale. 

The  Koman  Way  from  Isurium  forms  at  the  gateway  an 
angle  with  the  south  frvnt ;  and  that  in  continuation  towards 
the  north  leaves  the  north  front  at  the  same  angle,  the  two 
roads  forming  an  angle  of  150°,  with  the  angular  point  towards 
the  west;  the  east  front  consequently  has  been  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  bisecting  this  angle  of  the  roads.*  How 
far  the  waUs  extended  to  the  westward  is  yet  to  be  discovered ; 
but,  from  an  irregular  hne  of  defence  which  has  been  uncovered, 
and  which  commences  about  the  same  distance  from  the  south 
gate,  that  the  gate  is  lErom  the  south-east  angle,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  gate  where  the  road  entered,  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  front. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  the  camp  will  have  been  com- 

I  Probkbly  deriTsd  from  Oier-dai^'idi,  <  The  Ronuui  SuttoD  at  Lincolii  BppouB 

Brit., — Catap  on  tht  mUer.  to  have  been  foimed  at  an  angular  point 

'  The  frequency  of  the  oeearrence  of  of  the  Roman  Way  in  a  gimilu  maluiar  ; 

the  word  Thorn,  (Tbor)    at   plAcee  of  though   M  Linc<iln  the  augnlar  point  ia 

defeoee,  renden    it   probable   that   the  tovwds  the  eul 
camp*  were  dedicated  to  the  Norse  Deity. 
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manded  by  the  higher  ground  above  on  the  weet ;  but  this 
constructioQ  may  hare  been  adopted  perhaps  to  secure  a 
moderate  descent  from  the  nortii  gate  to  the  river. 

Should  the  above  conjecture  aa  to  the  poeition  of  the  other 
angles  prove  correct,  the  sides  will  be  relatively  240,  and  175 
yards,  and  the  area  within  the  waUs  of  the  station  about  9  acrea. 
The  remains  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered 
at  Thombrough,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
Roman  camp,  as  well  as  a  town,  has  been  placed  here.  In 
Whitaker'a  Eichmondshire  (ii.,  p.  24),  are  engravings  of  two 
portions  of  columns  with  their  bases,  resembling  those  recently 
dug  up  at  Aldborough,  and  which  probably  formed  part  of  a 
temple.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  large  bronze 
caldron,  &11  of  Roman  3rd  brass  coins,  was  discovered  on  this 
spot ;  the  caldron  is  preserved  at  Brough  Hall,  but  the  coins 
have  disappeared.  Sir  William  Lawson  possesses  a  number  of 
other  interesting  Roman  antiquities  found  on  tiie  site  of  the 
camp,  among  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  two  hona, 
sculptured  in  stone,  and  probably  of  a  late  period,  and  two 
bronze  fibulse,  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  the  York  Meeting.  Representations  of  ^ese 
ornaments,  probably  of  early  Sf^on  date,  are  here  submitted 
to  the  reader.  (See  Woodcuts,  half  orig.  size.)  Horaley 
found  no  inscriptions  at  Thombroi^h,  but  one  has  been 
discovered  since,  dedicated  to  the  "Dea  Syria."*  Traces 
of  the  Roman  Road,  where  it  left  the  station  on  the  north, 
are  visible  in  the  black  earth  on  the  edge  of  the  river, 
and  in  a  slight  elevation  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  proceeding 
to  the  north  it  joins  the  present  road  at  about  a  mile  from 
Catterick  Bridge,  and  coincides  with  it  till  we  come  to  the 
second  mile-stone,  where  the  present  road  deviates  a  little  to 
the  eastward  and  shortly  rejoins  it  again.  The  Way  continues 
straight  to  about  300  yards  to  the  north  of  Scotch  Comer, 
where  the  traces  of  tlie  Roman  Road,  from  Greta  Bridge, 
have  been  found  to  &11  in  at  a  farm  called  Violet"  Grange  ; 
here  the  road  to  Pierse  Bridge,  makes  a  bend  to  the  east- 
ward, at  right  angles  to  the  line  frt>m  Greta  Bridge,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  This  spot  is  about  510 
feet  above  the  sea. 

'  Wbiteker's  Bichmondtbire, ii.,  pp.  1 9  haTemirked  theinteroectjonof  theeerowls 

—2*.  _  at  this  point,  is  left  for  the  ^—•'—'— 

'  Whether  ttuB  rety  iinunuJ  name  nuy  of  llie  philologist- 
be  derired  from  the  Roman  "  Via,"  and 
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Od  the  north  of  this  place,  and  on  a  line  bisecting  the  right- 
angle  just  mentioned,  at  the  distance  of  about  220  yards,  are 
t^e  remains  of  a  tmnulus,  which,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  cursory  examination  and  inquiry  on  the  spot,  seemed  to 
be  ancient  It  is  probable,  that,  when  this  was  at  its  original 
height,  Cataractonium  to  tiie  south,  Hang  Bank  on  the  north, 
and  the  hill  of  Diderston  on  the  north-west,  may  have  been 
visible  from  its  top ;  it  would  thus  have  sirred  as  a  conTenieiit 
signal  pofil  At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  point 
of  intersection  the  road  makes  a  counter  bend  so  as  to  point 
due  north ;  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  necessity  for  this 
second  angle,  for,  though  the  original  change  to  the  westward 
was  required  in  order  to  reach  the  favourable  ford  over  the 
Tees  at  Fierse  Bridge,  this  deviation  would  have  been  more 
readily  accomplished  had  a  straight  line  been  drawn  from 
the  point  of  intersection  to  Fierse  Bridge,  than  by  the  double 
bend  adopted  in  this  instance,  for  which  the  nature  of  tiie 
groxmd  does  not  suggest  any  reason. 

In  proceeding  northward  towards  Pierso  Bridge,  the  Roman 
Way  was  to  the  right  of  the  present  road,  and  distant  from  it 
about  its  own  breadth,  and,  as  Horsley  observes,  "  continues 
visible," '  though  the  stones  have  been  nearly  all  taken  to  mend 
the  modem  road.  It  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  a  dotted 
line.  Between  Kneeton  and  Hang  Bank  it  &Jls  in  vrith  the 
present  road,  and  continues  along  it  till  we  come  within 
about  150  yards  of  Hang  Bank,  where  the  present  road,  and 
probably  the  ancient  one,  turns  aside  to  the  eastward  to  avoid 
the  hill,  regaining  the  line  a  little  below  the  bank,  and  croasmg 
to  the  westward  to  avoid  a  small  stream  at  Springs  Bridge, 
regaining  the  line  again  about  130  yards  beyond  Springs 
Bridge.^  Thence  it  crosses  Wath  Bridge  at  about  290  feet 
above  the  sea,  and,  rising  to  a  height  of  325  feet  at  Lossy 
Cross,  continues  the  same  straight  line  to  within  500  yards 
of  the  Tees,  where  it  bends  to  the  eastward,  coinciding  with  the 
present  road,  to  within  180  yards  of  the  river;  tilience  the 
Roman  line  seems  to  have  continued  straight  down  the  narrow 
lane  and  over  the  ford  to  a  hollow  way,  which  now  forms  the 
boundary  between  Gainford  and  Carlbury."  See  the  Plan  of 
Fierse  Bridge  Camp  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

'  Brit.  RoDuiuL,  p.  401.  >  Tbe  ocenrreDee  of  this  nuna  eo  iwn 

*  One  of  the  men  employed  in  nuking  to  the  Romcn  Camp,  renders  it  probable 

the  cMuevay  M  this  pUce,  some  jeara  that  tbe  Britons  caUed  tbe  place  &er,aiid 

■ince,  informed  ns,  th&t  the  Roman  work  that  tbe  Saxons  added  their  own  word 

wu  found  eoiwidentbljr  below  the  nirface,  Burg—%  "  Camp." 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  Roman  Way  did  not  pass  through 
the  station  at  Pierse  Bridge ;  but  Mr.  Denham  of  that  place, 
who  has  paid  considerahle  attention  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
village,  affirms,  that  in  dry  weather  the  mark  of  a  way  may 
be  seen  across  the  iield  called  the  Tofts,  to  the  Roman  Road. 
In  descending  the  hill  from  the  turnpike  gate  towards  Pierse 
Bridge,  at  a  spot  where  the  modem  road  branches  off  to 
Cliffe  Hall,  a  Roman  monumental  slab,  with  an  inscription, 
was  recently  found,  in  lowering  the  bank  to  join  the  Roman 
Way.     A  representation  of  this  slab  will  be  given  hereafter. 

We  have  now  traced  this  road  to  the  most  northern  limit 
of  our  map,  the  Rirer  Tees ;  thence  it  is  continued  with  more 
or  lees  interruption  to  Vinorium  (Binchester). 

Returning  to  the  point  of  direi^ence  at  Scotch  Corner, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  find  that  the  Greta  Bridge 
line  of  road  runs  through  the  farm  called  Violet  Grange,  and 
falling  into  the  present  road  at  the  turnpike  gate,  continues 
straight  for  about  600  yards  fiu-ther ;  at  which  point  it  is 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 

Here  the  line  makes  a  bend  of  about  four  degrees  towardB 
the  nortL  It  was  probably  here  that  Dr.  Horsley  considered 
the  road  to  turn  towards  Catterick  Bridge.* 

About  300  yards  beyond  this  last  mentioned  place,  the 
Roman  Way,  which  continues  to  coincide  with  the  present 
road,  crosses  the  road  from  Melsonby  to  Gilling. 

On  reaching  Diderston  it  runs  about  300  yards  south  of 
that  very  remarkable  hill,  between  it  and  Black  Hill ;  these, 
it  is  presumed  are  the  two  spots  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Horsley 
as  "  a  tumulus  on  the  east  side,  and  an  exploratory  fort  on 
the  west."" 

Though  Black  Hill  is  a  commanding  position,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  entreDchments  made  on  it ;  but 
Diderston  probably  has  had  some  addition  on  its  sumnut^ 
whether  for  sepulchral  or  exploratory  purposes. 

This  hill  hm  been  conjectured  by  Mr.  Cade*  to  be  the 
Wilfares  Dun  of  Bede,  which  opinion  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  derivation  the  name  admits  of  from  the  British, — 
'  Wylfa-dun, — the  watch-hill. 

1  "  Thia   brsnoh   bw   generkllj    been  after  the  modem  has  left  it,  proeeedi  u 

thought  to  Btrike  into  the  other  branch  nearlj'  aa  I  could  jadge,  directlj'toThari]- 

abotit  two  or  three  miles  north  from  Cat.  brongh,  alill  coDtmning  large  and  cMiqii- 

lerick  Bridge  ;  the  preseot  highway  does  cuoiu." — Brit.  Romana,  p.  101. 


n  fact,  and  thi«  no  doabt  haa  a 
oned  the  niiBtake.  For  the  Roman  Wsy, 
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About  1100  yards  to  the  east  of  Diderston  Hill  ia  an 
entrenched  spot  with  the  ruins  of  some  building  on  it,  called 
Grange  Castle. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Melsonbj  at  an  early  period 
(1587)  an  entry  occurs  frequently  of  "  Didersey*  Grange," 
which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  enclosure. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  entrenchment  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Eoman  camp  to  defend  the  signal  post ;  but, 
as  the  masonry  has  been  decided  by  a  competent  judge  to  be 
medieval,  we  must  suppose  the  building  to  bare  been  con- 
structed subsequently  to  the  camp.;  this  is  the  more  probable, 
as  the  foundations  do  not  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  work,  nor  touch  the  rampart  in  any  part 

This  appears  to  be  the  "  square  platform,  with  a  small 
one  in  the  middle  resembling  a  table,  both  of  which  are 
entrenched,"  mentioned  by  Warburton ; '  but,  if  by  his 
"  larger  piece  of  ground  entrenched  in  the  figure  of  a  triangle 
on  the  Bouth-west  of  the  above,"  he  meant  the  elevated  spot 
called  GilUng  Bank,  this  seems  to  have  nothing  more  on  it 
than  the  rubbish  from  a  quarry. 

At  Diderston  the  Way  gains  its  greatest  -altitude,  being 
670  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  a  change  in  the  line  takes  place 
of  about  two  degrees  to  the  northward.  This  inclination  is 
still  further  continued  in  order  to  pass  the  stream  at  Mains 
Gill,  the  modem  road  coinciding  in  the  bend.  On  the  top  of 
Dunsey  Bank  the  altitude  is  about  610  feet  above  the  sea ; 
here  the  road  bears  stUI  iurther  to  the  north,  till  it  has 
descended  part  of  the  hill,  when  it  bears  away  south  towards 
Smallways,  to  pass  the  brook  with  the  advantage  of  higher 
ground,  and  a  better  foundation  than  could  have  been  found 
by  continuing  the  straight  Une. 

At  120  yards  beyond  Smallways  the  modem  road  returns 
to  the  original  line,  and  we  must  suj^se  that  the  Roman 
Way  followed  the  same  course,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
other  line. 

Thence  with  small  deviations  it  runs  to  Greta  *  Bridge, 
and  probably  passed  the  river  a  Utde  below  the  present 

*  Thii  nune  ia  ipelt  in  Tarioiu  nays,  Britigh  '  T-drt-dun, — the  "  Home  near  tlie 

Kdcnrton,  Diddenley,  and  Didetsej  ;  id  hill,"  or  the "  Ounp." 
Oometdky  ve  find,  <■  Mdsuubi  and  Dir-  '  LansdovtM  MSS.,  911.— Pp.  t64-S. 

dreMon."  The  height  of  Diderston  Hill  a  '  Perhape  the  name  of  this  river  majr 

about  700  feet  above  the  aea.  be  derived  from  Oriola — "  Pebbles," — (old 

lie    derivatjon   ia    powibly  from   the  Norae,  or  Danish)  and  .ifi — a  "Stream." 
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bridge,  though  there  is  not  auy  appearance  of  it  in  the  banks 
of  the  stream. 

Had  the  Way  traversed  the  camp  through  the  east  gate, 
which  is  still  visible,  it  must  have  deviated  irom  the  line  for 
that  purpose,  which  was  not  the  case  at  Fierse  Bridge,  nether 
is  there  any  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Tutta  Stream  to 
lead  to  a  supposition  that  the  road  had  issued  at  the  western 
gate.    (See  the  Flan  of  Greta  Camp,  in  the  plate  at  page  21 7.) 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  kept  the  line  of  the  present 
road,  under  Rokeby  Wall,  to  the  end  of  the  Park,  and  then 
took  its  new  direction  towards  Bowes,  (Lavatrse)  entering 
that  station  at  the  north  gate. 

Horsley  says,  "  The  fort  itself  has  not  reached  within  the 
Park,  but  the  Military  Way  has  gone  through  it,  and  crossed 
the  Greta  a  htUe  below  the  present  bridge,  and  &rll3  in  again 
with  the  high  road,  at  a  house  a  little  south  of  Greta  Bri^e," 
— "  It  leaves  the  fort  about  a  furlong  or  two  on  the  south- 
ward side,"' 

No  signs  of  this  are  visible  in  the  Park,  nor  could  any 
traditional  account  of  it  be  met  with  in  the  locality. 

For  an  account  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  at 
Kokeby,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Horsley  and  Whitaker  in 
their  notices  of  this  Station.  With  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  camp,  in  regard  to  that  at  Pierse  Bridge  and  Catterick 
Bridge,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  placed  nearer  one 
another  them  is  usual  with  Roman  stations  in  Britain,  which 
generally  occur  at  intervals  exceeding  twelve  miles ;  and 
that  in  each  case,  the  river  is  placed  between  the  RomaoB 
and  their  enemies,  the  Brigantes;  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
camps,  any  outbreak  on  the  part  of  this  powerfid  tribe  would 
pro^bly  have  been  more  easily  suppressed  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  defence  known  to  the  Romans. 

It  is  further  presumed,  from  the  remains  discovered  at 
each  place,  that  Pierse  Bridge^  and  Greta  Bridge  camps, 
were  both  inferior  in  construction,  and  probably  long  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  Cataractonium.'  And,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  remains,  mentioned  by  Horsley,  and 
other  writers,  with  such  as  have  been  lately  brought  to  light, 
it  seems  evident  that  this  part  of  England  was  occupied  by 
the  Romans  to  a  late  period. 

I  Brit.  Romuuk,  p.  iSS. 

>  Pieiw  Bridge  ig  the  "Ad  Tiiain"  of  Ricturd  of  (Srenceater. 

>  Wliitaker'a  Rishmondthire,  I,  p.  HS. 
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Having  thus  described  the  Roman  Works  within  this 
triangulM-  piece  of  country,  vie  will  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  remarkable  dike,  which  runs  nearly  north  from 
the  Swale  to  the  Tees,  and,  though  not  in  a  straight  line,  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Roman  Road  which  forms  the  east  side 
of  the  triaogle.  Its  entire  course  is  laid  down  in  the  Greneral 
Map  to  which  we  have  abeady  referred.  Commencing  on 
the  south,  it  appears  to  have  crossed  the  Swale  at  a  place, 
called  in  the  old  boundair  rolls  of  Richmond,  Hind  Wath, 
about  three  miles  above  Catterick  Bridge,  and  half  a  mile 
below  Richmond. 

The  exact  spot  where  it  passed  the  river  can  only  be 
inferred  from  the  traces  of  the  dike  ;  in  the  district  on 
each  side  south  of  the  river  it  is  called  Sia^on's  LoaniTtg,  and 
on  the  north,  Road  Dike,^  in  the  boundary  rolls  to  which  we 
have  already  referred. 

Ascending  from  the  low  ground,  called  Lowbackhouse 
Jug,  where  it  is  obscured  by  the  alluvium  of  the  valley,  it 
suddenly  appears  in  great  strength  and  perfection  as  the 
boundary  to  the  lands  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  advantt^e  of 
the  ground  has  been  taken  to  form  the  rampart  so  as  to  be  a 
defence  agamst  the  east.  This  character  the  work  maintains 
more  or  less  the  whole  way,  the  dike  on  the  west  of  the  ditch 
being  stronger  than  that  on  the  east  of  it. 

About  350  yards  from  the  Swale,  it  crosses  the  road  from 
Bichmond  to  Easby,  and  seems  to  have  followed  the  course  of 
the  lane,  on  the  west  of  the  house  called  Sandford  House, 
but  it  is  here  so  obscured,  that  whether  the  lane  occupies  the 
space  of  the  ditch,  or  of  the  rampart,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane,  it  ascends  Whitfield  Pasture, 
forming  the  east  boundary  of  it,  and  also  of  the  Borough  of 
Richmond  ;  here  it  is  in  great  preservation,  both  dikes  and 
ditch  being  frequently  visible,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
the  part  referred  to  aa  Road  Dike  in  the  before-mentioned 
boundary  roll. 

CroBsing  the  road  from  Richmond  to  Skeeby  it  proceeds 
nearly  straight  up  the  fields,  called  in  the  maps  of  the 
property,  the  Gill  Fields,  which,  it  is  presumed,  were  so  called 
from  the  formidable  ditch  which  thus  traverses  them. 

On  gaining  the  sununit  of  Bracken  Fields,  it  nins  about 
400  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Watch  Tower,  or  Gazebo,  called 

'  nwkson'a  llistor}'  of  Ilichmond,  p.  425. 
VOL.  ri.  II  11 
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Oliver  Ducket,  and  Beema  so  placed  as  to  command  the 
grotmd  to  the  eastward.  At  Uiia  point  of  its  course  it  is 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  an  eztensiTe  and  beauti&l 
prospect  may  be  seen  from  it ;  descending  thence,  it  becomes 
obscure  and  obliterated  by  the  plough  for  two  fieids,  when  it 
enters  the  grounds  of  Oliver  Farm,  and  is  known  to  the  old 
people  by  lie  name  of  Oliver  Gill. 

Through  these  grounds  the  whole  work  may  be  easilj 
traced,  till  it  descends  to  the  small  brook  which  flows  from 
the  plantations  at  Aske  Hall,  where  it  is  obhterated  for  a 
short  distance,  and  again  appears  tolerably  perfect  in  a  field 
called  the  Cow  Pasture,  or  Gore  Field,  so  called  perhaps  from 
the  ditch.  It  is  then  lost  in  the  low  grounds  aa  we  approach 
Gilling.  Had  it  proceeded  straight  from  thence  it  would  have 
passed  the  east  end  of  the  lane  in  GiUing,  called  Mill  Gate ; 
but  in  that  case  it  would  have  had  to  traverse  ground  which, 
before  the  modern  drainage,  must  have  been  frequently  sub- 
merged ;  and,  as  there  are  traces  of  a  dike  similar  to  it  on 
the  side  of  the  road  entering  Gilling,  on  the  borders  of  some 
fields,  called  collectively  Antefortk,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
dike  took  the  line  of  ^e  present  road  through  Gilling,  and 
maintaining  its  curve,  was  continued  to  the  spot  a  little  on 
the  south  of  the  &rm  called  Kirklands,  where  remains  of  it 
are  still  visible. 

On  crossing  the  Gilling  Beck  it  woxdd  be  315  feet  above 
the  sea.  Here  the  dike  exists  well  preserved,  having  been 
planted  with  trees  by  the  Vicar  of  Gilling,  to  whom,  on  the 
enclosure  of  Gaterley  Moor,  this  portion  was  allotted.  Fol- 
lowing the  line  beyond  his  house  for  about  400  yards,  we 
cross  the  Roman  Way  from  Greta  Bridge  towards  Catterick. 

Here  the  dike  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 

At  this  place  we  might  expect  to  find  some  evidence  to 
allow  whether  the  formation  of  the  dike  was  prior  to  that  of 
the  road,  but  the  entrenchment  is  so  much  obhterated  on 
each  side  the  road  that  this  cannot  be  positively  decided. 

The  ground  aeema  to  show  that  the  d^e  has  been  deatroyed 
on  each  side  to  form  the  road ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  road  has  been  in  use  for  centuries  as  a 
high  road  to  Carlisle  and  the  north-weat  of  England. 

Proceeding  northwards,  the  tracea  of  the  mtch  are  very 
visible,  and  vestiges  of  the  two  dikes  occasionally,  where  the 
fences  cross  it,  by  which  they  have  been  preserved. 
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Before  its  enclosure  this  diHtrict  waa  called  G^terley  Moor, 
and  the  earthwork  was  called  the  "  Double  Dikes,"  &om  the 
perfect  state  of  the  entrenchment.  Old  people  take  pleasure 
in  describing  the  height  of  the  dikes,  and  the  enormous 
depth  of  the  ditch  ;  aU  this  is  now  levelled,  nothing  remains 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  memory  but  the  crossing  fences. 

Thence  the  dike  proceeded  to  Melsonby,  where  are  persons 
still  living  who  can  recollect  and  point  out  its  course  tiirough 
the  Tillage,  but  the  inquirer  must  rest  satisfied  with  their 
accounts,  for  there  are  no  traces  to  be  seen.  A  little  north 
of  Melsonby,  however,  there  are  &int  traces  of  the  ditch  in 
the  field  ciUled  Ladywell,  and  after  crossing  the  lane  which 
leads  to  Upper  Langdale,  and  following  a  short  lane,  through 
which  it  doubtless  ran,  we  find  traces  of  the  ditch  in  the  field 
beyond,  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  more  natural 
water-course  which  falls  into  it  from  the  westward.  From 
this  place  it  becomes  very  visible,  and,  after  making  two  con- 
siderable angles,  for  which  no  apparent  cause  can  be  assigned, 
one  to  the  westward,  and  another  to  the  northward,  it  passes 
the  farm  called  Lower  Langdale,  and,  a  little  beyond,  branches 
out  into  those  singular  entrenchments  of  which  the  origin  and 
purpose  have  given  rise  to  much  ingenious  conjecture. 

Over  what  space  of  ground  these  works  originally  extended 
cannot  now  be  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  ori- 
ginally included  the  abrupt  angles  at  Langdale,  which  we 
have  just  mentioned. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  point  at  which 
the  dike  entered  these  entrenchments,  and  where  it  issued 
from  them  to  resume  its  course  as  a  single  line. 

But,  as  we  draw  near  these  earthworks  from  Langdale  we 
find  that  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Park  the  dike  is 
brought  up  to  the  angle  of  the  earthwork  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  rampart  of  the  work  serves  as  a  traverse  to  the 
approaching  line ;  and,  supposing  the  dike  to  have  been  a 
road,  this  feature  would  seem  to  mark  the  spot  where  it 
entered  the  entrenchments  from  the  south  ;  and,  if  we  adopt 
the  same  kind  of  indication  as  our  guide,  the  double  and 
treble  traverse  approaching  the  Tolls'  earthwork,  from  Forcett, 
would  seem  to  have  defended  the  entrance  to  the  north. 

Not  less  are  the  difficulties  in  tracing  the  line  of  the  dike 
beyond  Forcett,  where  it  appears  to  emerge  from  the  entrench- 
ments at  a  place  near  the  village  Pound. 
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Vestiges,  but  of  a  somewhat  questionable  character,  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  it  may  have  proceeded  along  the  pathway 
by  the  road  side  to  Eppleby,  and  thence  into  the  Cow-pasture 
by  the  side  of  the  road  to  Cauldwell,  through  which  the 
footpath  runs,  and  where  remams  of  a  ditch  and  two  dikes 
are  still  visible ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  these  faint  and 
isolated  traces  are  not  necessarily  connected,  and  that  they 
are  separated  by  a  brook,  at  the  ford,  over  which  no  marks 
of  the  dike  are  to  be  seen,  though  they  might  have  been 
expected  there  had  the  main  line  proceeded  in  this 
direction. 

The  fiirther  course  of  the  dike  through  Cauldwell,  as  laid 
down  in  the  accompanying  General  Map,  is  purely  conjectural, 
till  we  come  to  the  Camp  at  Sowhill ;  in  the  field  immediately 
south  of  this,  the  fence  of  the  bridleway  appears  to  have 
been  pUced  on  the  mound,  and  the  road  probably  runs  in  the 
ditch  itself. 

The  camp,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  post  of  observation, 
ia  about  450  feet  above  the  sea,  but  is  so  obliterated  by  the 
plough,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  say  whether  it  has  b^n  in 
the  form  of  a  square  or  an  eUipse. 

It  is  about  90  yards  square ;  near  it  is  a  spring,  and  the 
spot  is  called  Old  Cauldwell. 

North  of  this  spot,  the  dike  cannot  be  traced  along  the 
bridleway ;  but,  an  old  man  named  Thomas  Eland,  of  High 
Close,  states  that  he  remembers  destroying  a  large  dike  in 
the  field  to  the  west  of  his  house,  traces  of  which  are  still 
visible,  and  we  may  therefore  conjecture  that  the  line  passed 
in  this  direction. 

North  of  High  Close,  traces  begin  to  reappear,  which  are 
laid  down  in  another  of  our  illustrations.  (See  the  Plan  of  the 
supposed  course  of  the  Dike  from  this  point  to  the  Tees.)  On 
the  west  side  of  the  fields  called  the  Cross  Close  we  find  a 
fence  standing  on  a  bank,  and  a  little  farther  a  ditch  partially 
filled  up,  with  remains  of  a  dyke  running  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  it,  sometimes  on  the  other,  accompanied  by  an  old 
footpath.  Here  the  traces  become  more  distinct,  and  the 
dikes  with  the  included  ditch  are  very  visible,  forming  a 
curve  to  descend  to  the  ford  over  the  Tees  opposite  Gainford ; 
and  it  is  within  the  remembrance  of  people  now  Uving,  that 
the  ditch  has  been  filled  up  which  ran  through  the  garden  at 
the  hack  of  the  cottage  known  as  the  Boat-house  at  this  ford 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  the-  present  road  from  the  ford 
to  Eppleby  (See  the  Plan),  vhich  is  paved,  is  connected  with 
this  line,  but  its  construction  noway  resembles  any  part  of  the 
ancient  dike  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  way  over  the  ford 
is  now  to  be  traced,  as  the  river  is  much  too  powerful  during 
floods  to  have  left  remains  of  a  causeway  constructed  in 
ancient  times.^ 

The  last  place  where  we  have  any  trace  of  the  dike  in 
Yorkshire,  is  the  top  of  the  Cliff.  This  appears  at  an  early 
period  to  have  been  scraped  down  and  made  precipitous  for 
a  considerable  space  ;  and  on  the  mound  called  "  the  Chapel 
Garth,"  which  commands  a  considerable  view  both  up  and 
down  the  river,  has  probably  stood  a  castle  or  watch-tower 
to  defend  this  passage. 

HENRY  MACLAUCHLAN. 
(To  he  amlimted.) 

Id  pnblidiing  thia  valuable  Memoir,  the  Central  ComniitteH  oF  tlie  lnilitnte  wish  at 
the  sune  time  to  expreta  their  thanks  for  the  great  eerricea  rendered  to  Archaeology 
hy  his  Gnee  the  Dqke  of  Northnmberland,  not  only  in  fbrtheriog  generally  the  objects 
of  the  Institole,  bat  more  eBpeeiallyby  originatiiig  and  promodng  researches  relative  to 
British  and  Rinnaii  Yorkshire.  They  vould.kboTe  all,  lake  this  oeeanon  torecord,and 
most  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  the  act  of  noble  liberali^  which  has  pUced  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Institute  the  surrey  of  a  part  of  the  North  Riding,  between  the  Tees  and 
the  Swale,  recently  prepared  with  the  ntmost  cue  and  ability  by  Mr.  Maclaochlan,  b; 
his  Qntee's  order. 

The  Committee  regret  that  they  are  onable  at  present  to  engnTe  this  Map  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  accurate  and  bamtifiil  execution  of  the  originoL  In  this 
Memrrir  more  illnatratioa  has  not  been  attempted  than  is  oompatiUe  with  the 
linuts  of  this  jounul ;  and  the  principal  object  has  been  to  call  attention  to  the 
Temarkable  Testiges  of  early  occupation  in  the  part  of  Yorkshire  in  which  Mr. 
Maclauchlan^  researches  hare  been  made,  and  to  induce  archaeologists  to  examine 
more  closely  the  system  of  nulitary  defences  to  which  these  remains  appear  to  belong. 
At  a  future  period  the  Committee  hope  to  publish  the  whole  of  Mr.  Maclonchlan's 
plana  on  an  adequate  scale,  together  with  other  valuable  illustrations  oF  antiquities  from 
the  same  district,  kindly  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  and  they  trust 
that  they  will  ultimately  be  enabled  to  complete  that  History  of  British  and  Roman 
Yorkshire,  originally  undertaken  by  the  Institute  at  his  Grace's  suggestii>n,  and  of  which 
the  general  outline  was  tntced  out  a*  their  meeting  at  York. 

»  Mr.  J.  R.  Walhran  says,  "  In  dry  probably  ia  of  the  same  age  as  the  Seota 

weather,  I  hare  seen  in  the  Tees  at  Gmd-  Diiie,  and  other  earthworks  in  the  pariah 

ford  a  tr»ck  of  large  rough  stones  ridged  of  Forcett."— MS.  notices  communicated 

up  towards  tiie  centre,  which  is  connected  to  the  Archaeologies  Institute  at  their 

with  an  elevated  paved  road  which  may  meeting  in  York,  1B47. 
betneed  MUlhward  towards  Foreelt,  and 
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It  is  remarkable  that  few  particulars  have  been  recorde<J 
with  precision,  by  antiquarian  writers,  regarding  interments 
of  the  earlier  ages  diflcovered  in  North  Wales.  The  general 
practice  of  burial  under  the  heap  of  stones  or  mound  of 
earth,  the  cairn  or  the  barrow,  appears,  indeed,  to  liave 
prevailed.  The  nature  of  the  rude  sepulchral  structure  must 
obviously,  in  every  age,  have  been  slightly  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  surface,  or  the  soil : 
wherever  this  was  freely  strewed  with  fragments  of  stone, 
the  camedd  would  be  formed  ;  '  whilst,  in  low  positions,  the 


K  and  renuitis. 


of  eapeeial  vftlne  for  cor 

npuiooD  with  db- 
daothar  [«ta  of 

Englwd,  we. 

■B  eihLbLted  in  tht 

1  niiiBeam 

IK   the   laU 

,    MeetiDR  of  the 

'  See  ftcco 

unta  of  nepulchnl 

CUTieddB, 

in  Angleee*. 

iu  which 

iDtermi 

iDts  were 

found.  Root! 

Olds' Mon^p.2lfi; 

PeniiMfa 

Waleii,  vol.  i 

,i.,  pp.  259- 

-262 ; 

Archaeo. 

Cuub.,  TOI. 

ii„   p.  3. 

SirR. 

C.  Hoare 

csims  or  cunedds  in  Wales,  eepeciall}' 
on  the  Bummiti  of  hills :  they  hsTe  fre- 
qoentl;  proTed  to  be  lepnlchnU,  Ijat,  u 
he  remarkB,  were  occauoMlly  rmieed  for 
other  purpoees.  Ancient  Wilts,  T(d.  ii.,  p. 
113.  Some  interesting  notices  of  sepal- 
cbnl  uitiqiiilJea  and  usages  in  Waks, 
maj'  be  foand  in  the  Cambrian  Register. 
1796,  p.  382.  See  also  Fenton'a  Pem- 
brokeahire,  pp.  237,  319,  476,  £79,  &c. 
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alluvial  mould  afforded  materials  for  the  tumulus,  quickly 
coated  and  protected  by  the  sward.  In  some  instances  the 
ready  supply  of  slabs,  or  large  pieces  of  rock,  caused  the 
construction  of  the  sepulchral  cist ;  and  examples  are  not 
wanting  in  North  Wales  of  receptacles  of  this  description,  in 
which  the  unbumed  remains  have  been  found  deposited. 
Such  was  the  remarkable  tomb,  called  Bedd  Gwrthetryn,  near 
Nevin,  in  Caemaryonshire,  traditionaUy  believed  to  have 
been  the  resting-place  of  Vortigem.* 

There  is,  at  present,  no  sufficient  evidence  on  record  to 
enable  the  archaeologist  to  assign  vestiges  of  this  class  to 
distinct  periods,  or  to  classify  these  sepulchres  in  accordance 
with  any  peculiarity  of  their  construction,  or  their  contents. 
The  occurrence  of  cinerary  urns  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  frequently  noticed.  The  careful  examination  of  the 
numerous  grassy  tumuli  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Flint- 
shire, between  Nevnnarket  and  Caerwys,  supposed,  with 
much  probability,  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Ordovices  by  Agricola,  might  be  productive  of  much 
curious  information  ;  being  examples  of  which  the  age  may 
be  considered  ascertained.  In  these  barrows,  according  to 
Pennant,  urns  have  repeatedly  been  found.*  Many,  doubt- 
less, are  the  ancient  battle-fields  in  the  Principality,  marked 
by  the  thickly  ranged  mounds  of  this  description,  such  m  are 
seen  in  the  plain  between  Dolgelly  and  Tanybwlch,  in 
Merionethshire,  which  would  throw  an  important  light  on 
the  obscure  history  and  usages  of  our  forefathers. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1848,  an  interment,  which  pre- 
sented some  unusual  circumstance  in  the  mode  of  deposit, 
was  found  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour,  or  bay,  called  Forth 
Dafarch,  about  midway  between  the  South  Stack  and  Porth- 
y-Capel,  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  in 
Holyhead  Island.'  The  tenant,  Mr.  Roberts,  was  occupied 
in  collecting  stones,  suitable  for  the  construction  of  some 
farm  building.  On  the  right  of  the  road  leading  down  to 
the  bay,  there  was  a  small  mound,  or  barrow,  originally,  it  is 
probable,  of  greater  elevation  than  at  present :  its  dimensions 

*  See  Biihop  KeoneU's  *■  Parochial  An-  fragmeDts  of  nide  artm  and  sea  pebblet. 

tiq.  Hist,  of  A)di«a(er,"  roL  i.,  p.  437  ;  Fenton's  Pembrokeehire,  p.  655 ;  Hoare'a 

Pennant's  Wales,  ToLi.,p.20G.     A  re-  Ancient  Wilts,  Tol.ii,  p.  115. 

nurkable  groupof  kistraens,  surrounding  <  Pennant's  Wales,  toI.  i.  p.  S. 

a  crtHnlech,  euatsd  near  the  road  leading  '  A  brief  mention  of  tilis  discorery  was 

from  Newport  to  Pidiguard.    IThey  were  nuule  in  the  Archaeologik  Cunbrenws, 

opened  bj  the  bte  Sir  R.  Q  Houe  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  B7. 
Mr.  FentoD,and  cootuned  eharcoal,bones. 
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are  about  30  feet  oiily  in  circumference.  It  had  apparently 
been  much  lowered  at  some  period,  and  a  rude  endosure- 
wall  had  once  been  formed  adjoining  to  it,  or  partly 
traversing  it,  by  which  the  shape  of  the  Uttle  tumulus  had 
been  chMiged.  At  this  spot  the  tenant  was  removing  a 
stone  of  some  size,  which  seemed  suitable  for  his  purpose, 
and  on  this  being  displaced,  an  earthen  urn,  described  as 
resembhng  a  beehive,  was  discovered  beneath,  which  mostly 
crumbled  to  pieces.  A  few  fragments  only  were  preserved, 
of  which  the  most  considerable  is  here 
represented.  (See  woodcut.)  It  is  of 
a  very  coarse,  light  brown  ware,  formed 
by  the  hand  without  the  lathe  ;  the  in- 
terior, near  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
exterior,  ornamented  with  zigzag  scor- 
ings. In  general  character,  it  appears 
not  dissiin^  to  cinerary  urns  found 
in  Wiltshire  and  other  parts  of  England. 
It  is  probable  that  this  large  urn,  which 
~-  had  been  placed  in  an  inverted  pfaition, 

had  become  decayed  by  moisture  and  proximity  to  the  sur- 
face, the  interment  being  less  than  2  feet  beneath  the 
sward.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  urn  was  open,  or 
originally  broken,  at  the  side  uppermost  in  its  actual  position  ; 
and  that  the  opening  had  been  closed  by  the  flat  stone, 
which  first  led  to  the  discovery.  It  may  seem  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  urn  had  been  placed  entire,  with  the 
mouth  downwards  ;  the  bottom,  thus  inverted,  being  protected 
by  a  fiat  stone,  laid  over  it  when  the  mound  was  raised.  This 
part,  placed  nearest  to  the  sur&ce,  had  become  decayed,  and 
crumbled  away  through  the  moisture  and  superincumbent 
weight. 

On  searching  further,  a  small  urn  of  unusual  form  and 
&bricated  with  considerable  skill,  was  found,  placed  withia 
the  larger  urn.  Both  contained  ashes,  fragments  of  burned 
bones  and  sand,  of  which  some  part  had  probably  fallen 
into  the  cavity  when  the  top  stone  was  removed.  The 
smaller  urn  was  placed  in  the  centre,  upon  a  flat  stone,  and 
the  exterior  urn  had  been  carefully  protected  all  around  by  a 
little  wall  of  pieces  of  shingle,  set  edgeways,  about  6  or 
8  inches  in  height,  and  serving  to  protect  the  deposit  from^ 
the  weight  of  the  surrounding  soiL  The  mouth  of  the  urn, 
indeed,  was  so  firmly  fixed  and  embedded  in  this  manner. 
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that  it  proved  impracticable  to  extricate  it  without  breaking 
the  vesael  in  pieces.  This  exterior  urn  appears  to  have  been 
of  great  size  :  the  diameter  at  the  mouth  must  have  measured 
nearly  13  inches  ;  the  height  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
The  strongest  parts  of  the  fragments,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, measure  nearly  seveD-eightfas  of  an  inch  in  thic^ess : 
the  surface  is  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  extending  only 
through  a  slight  crust,  the  interior  being  dark,  black,  and 
deficient  in  compactness.  The  outer  side  is  scored  around 
the  rim  with  diagonal  and  vertical  lines,  formed  as  if  by  the 
pressure  of  a  coarse  cord  upon  the  clay ;  and  it  is  ornamented 
by  several  grooves  or  channels  of  equal  width,  marked  with 
zigzag  lines,  impressed  in  hke  manner,  and  with  great  regu- 
larity. Each  of  these  last  impressions  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  little  dentated  punch,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  On  the  inner  side,^  the  mouth  of  the  lun  is  likewise 
ornamented  with  a  corded  pattern,  about  2j  inches  deep. 
(See  woodcut.)  The  small  um,  which  is  of  lighter  colour, 
very  compact  and  well  formed,  measures  4-|  inches  diameter 
at  mouth  :  its  height  is  3  inches ;  diameter  of  base,  1:|  inches. 


Rtatonllss  at  Uw  bnkn  nn,  ibovbig  lb*  mppoad  pi 


'  This  Moring  on  the  innrr  «ido  does  not  appear  to  be  of  freqaeot  occurrence.    See 
a  drinldng  cup,  Hoare's  Ane,  Wilts,  toI,  i.,  p.  237  ;  Fenton's  Pemb.,  pL  i.,  fig.  1,  p.  350. 
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It  is  marked,  over  the  entire  Burface,  as  is  also  the  Up,  within, 
by  lines  scored  with  a  fine-pointed  tool,  and  forming  a  snc- 
cession  of  zigzag  bands,  (See  woodcut.)  This  urn,  as  it 
is  stated,  was  not  inverted  The  urns  had  been  placed  on  a 
flat  stone,  forming  a  sort  of  floor.  In  the  preceding  woodcut, 
their  proportion  is  shown,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
by  careful  observation  of  the  fragment  of  the  larger  urn. 

A  second  similar  deposit  was  brought  to  light,  adjticent  to 
that  which  has  been  described :  the  outer  um  had  become 
quite  decayed,  and  crumbled  into  black  dust ;  within  it  had 
been  placed  a  small  um,  of  still  more  diminutive  size  than 
the  former,  and  quite  plain,  without  any  ornamental  scorings : 
it  was,  fortunately,  preserved,  and  measures  in  height 
2f  inches ;  diameter  of  mouth,  2^  inches ;  diameter  of 
widest  part,  3i^  inches ;  base.  If  inches.  Like  the  first,  it 
contained  ashes.'     (See  woodcut.) 


A  few  feet  to  the  west  of  these  remains,  a  rudely  formed 
cist,  placed  nearly  east  and  west,  was  found,  formed  of  four 
slabs  of  stone,  set  edgeways,  and  covered  by  a  fifth  slab  of 
large  size.  This  burial-place  bears  much  resemblance  to 
the  remarkable  graves  (fiscovered  at  Towyn-y-Capel,  near 
Holyhead,  as  described  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal.*  No  bones,  or  remains  of  any  kind,  as  it 
is  stated,  were  found  in  this  cist :  dry  sand  only  appeared, 
covering  the  bottom.  Carefid  examination  of  the  spot 
having  subsequently  been  made,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bones  were  found  scattered  around ;  but  as,  unfortunately, 
no  one  witnessed  the  first  discovery,  except  the  agricultural 
labourers,   and  the  mound   was   afterwards   disturbed    by 


^  Compkre  >  drinking  cup  (!)  fannd  in 
Wiltshire,  very  aniilu'  in  form,  Howe'a 
AncicDt  Wilu,  to).  I,  p.  85. 
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persons  in  quest  of  treasure,  on  the  report  of  the  discovery 
being  spread,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  these  dispersed 
remains  should  be  assigned  to  the  first  or  second  place  of 
interment  above  described. 

Many  stones  of  considerable  size,  measuring  as  much  as 
3  feet  square,  it  should  be  observed,  lay  in  the  sand  around  : 
they  had,  possibly,  formed  a  cairn,  or  a  rude  kistvaen,  wbich 
had  become  denuded  of  soil,  so  that  the  stone  covering  the  urn 
was  nearly  exposed.  There  was  also  a  larger  slab,  which 
might  have  formed  an  upright  stone,  or  maenhir.  The 
mound  was  covered  with  green  sward,  previously  to  the 
excavation.  In  former  ages,  the  sea  had,  probably,  reached 
only  to  within  100  yards  or  upwards  of  this  tumulus  ;  but 
there  bad  been  a  gradual  encroachment,  and  the  waves  now 
wash  the  foot  of  the  mound. 

The  Bay  of  Forth  Bafarch,  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Holyhead  Island,  about  two  mUes  S.E.  of  the  South  Stack, 
affords  the  best  landing-place  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  Shortly 
before  the  establishment  of  steamers — &cilities  being  desirable 
for  landing  paasengers  and  mails,  when  the  packets  &om  Dublin 
were  occasionally  wind-bound  during  easterly  gales,  and 
unable  to  round  the  South  Stack — t£is  bay  was  considered 
the  most  eligible  position  for  the  object  required.  Con- 
siderable expense  was  consequently  incurred  by  Grovem- 
ment  in  forming  a  road  leading  from  Forth  Da&rch  to 
Bolyhead,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  following 
year,  however,  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation  were 
rendered  available  on  this  important  station,  and  the  landing- 
place,  with  the  road  of  communication,  became  useless.  A 
trap-dike,  of  considerable  geological  interest,  nms  across  the 
bay,  and  may  be  traced  near  the  coast,  cropping  out  of  the 
sand,  which,  being  mixed  with  a  detritus  of  sea-shells,  forms 
a  valuable  manure,  and  is  cEirted  away  in  quantities.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  spot,  and  position  of  tumulus,  are 
seen  in  the  view  which  accompanies  this  memoir.  (See  p.  226.) 

It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  no  precise  statement  of 
this  discovery  can  now  be  obtained ;  the  particulars  above 
given  have  been  collected  by  carefiil  inquiries  from  the 
tenant.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spo^  further  inland, 
there  are  several  green  mounds,  which  have  some  appearance 
of  being  sepulchral,  but  the  sand  has  drifted  much,  and 
formed  round  heaps  over  projections  of  the  rock. 

The  supposition  which  the  appearance  of  the  two  urns  (first 
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described)  suggested,  was,  that  the  tumulus  might  have  oovered 
the  remains  of  a  mother  and  her  infant,  and  this  conjecture 
has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  subsequent  inrestigation. 
On  submitting  the  remains  with  which  the  small  urn  was 
filled  to  the  examination  of  an  eminent  comparative  anatomist, 
Mr.  John  Quekett,  Assistant  Curator  of  Uie  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  whose  obliging  aid  in  elucidating 
questions  connected  with  animal  remains  the  Institute  had 
previously  been  indebted,'  that  gentleman  at  once  pointed 
out  half-bumt  fragments,  which  might  undeniably  be  dis- 
tinguished as  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  very  young  infant, 
wiUt  other  fr^pnents,  the  remains  of  a  young  adult,  the  age 
presumed,  fitim  the  occurrence  of  a  fragment  of  the  jaw-bone, 
enclosing  one  of  the  "  wisdom  teeth"  not  yet  cut,  to  have 
been  about  twenty-four  years.  The  bone  of  a  frog  was  also 
found,  with  several  small  land  shells ;  and,  on  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  sand,  six  or  seven  living  specimens  of  the  Ptinus 
fur  appeared,  some  perfect  insects,  others  in  the  pupa  or 
larva  state.  These  Uttle  beetles  were  unusually  small  and 
pale-coloured,  arising,  doubtless,  &om  long  confinement  in  so 
unusual  a  position,  the  Pttnus  commonly  feeding  on  wood, 
paper,  or  leather.  A  doubt  has  been  expressed,  wheth^  it 
were  possible  that  animal  life  could  be  thus  preserved ;  and 
it  was  suggested  that  the  insects  might  have  fiiund  their  way 
into  the  urn  after  its  discovery.  This,  however,  certainly 
bad  not  occurred.  The  larger  fiiigments  of  bone  were  dil 
found  to  be  channelled  by  the  slow  operations  of  these  little 
creatiu-es,  whose  food,  in  their  larva  state,  these  half-burnt 
remains  had  supplied.  On  submitting  the  insects  and 
portions  of  bone  to  Mr.  Westwood,  one  of  our  highest 
authorities  in  all  that  concerns  insect  life,  he  at  once  named 
the  species,  pointed  out  its  diminutive  growth,  owing  to 
unsuitable  food  and  being  kept  frvm  the  air ;  and  he  recog- 
nised the  slow  operation  of  the  larva  in  the  fiirrowed  bones, 
which  served  to  sustain  life.  Mr.  Westwood  also  stated  that 
similar  examples  of  the  preservation  of  insects  had  come 
under  his  observation,  and  adverted  especially  to  a  remark- 
able instance  noticed  a  few  years  since  in  Lancashire.' 

Among  the  sand  and  bones,  one  small  rivet,  as  it  seemed, 
of  bronze,  in  perfect  preservation,  was  found ;  it  measured 

'  See  the  coriouB  eridence  Idndlj  aop-      Arciueal-  JminL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  \SS. 
plied  by  that  gentlsnuui  in  regard  to  the  '  An  account  of  this  curious  ■Uscovery 

tndition  of  bnnuui  iikin,  hi  Hkdrtock,  Ac,      will  be  giTen  hermfter. 
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about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  only  in  length,  but  sufficed  to 
prove  that  some  object,  of  wood,  bone,  or  other  perishable 
material,  and  compacted  with  metal,  had  been  either  burned 
or  deposited  with  the  remains.  On  emptying  the  little  urn, 
a  remarkable  appearance  was  noticed  :  numerous  filaments, 
evidently  the  remains  of  some  vegetable  structure,  formed  a 
kind  of  irregular  network  over  the  interior  sur&ce  of  the  um. 
At  first  sight,  a  supposition  su^ested  itself  that  these  might 
be  the  traces  of  a  mycoderma,  or  some  vegetation,  which  had 
become  developed  in  the  um  subsequently  to  the  deposit, 
and  in  consequence  of  moisture.  On  careful  examination, 
however,  with  a  powerful  lens,  Mr.  Quekett  was  enabled  to 
affirm  that  these  were  the  dry  ribs  of  the  leaf  of  some  species 
of  Pteris,  a  kind  of  fern  abounding  near  the  spot.  He  com- 
pared the  structure  with  recent  specimens  of  fern,  zind  the  &ct 
seemed  undoubted  that  the  um  had  been  hned  with  leaves  of 
that  plant  previously  to  the  ashes  being  placed  in  it.  With  these 
leaves,  possibly,  might  have  been  introduced  the  germ  of  insect 
life,  tiie  singular  development  of  which  has  been  described. 

A  circumstance  deserving  of  attention  also  presented  itself 
in  the  examination  of  these  remains.  With  the  portions  of 
human  bone  appeared  fi^agments,  which  could  confidently  be 
pointed  out  as  those  of  some  small  animaL  Mr.  Quekett 
was  unable  positively  to  assert  the  kind  of  creature  to  which 
they  had  belonged,  but  he  stated  his  opinion  that  they  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  a  small  dog. 

It  must  be  noticed,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  urns  were  procured  and  submitted  to 
scientific  examination.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the 
remains  originally  placed  in  the  larger  um  had,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  opening  the  mound,  without  any  proper  care,  been 
mixed  with  those  of  the  smaller  vasa  This  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  nor  whether  the  remains  were  originally  placed 
in  distinct  receptacles  respectively,  but  the  facts  now  de- 
tailed are  the  result  of  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  the  deposit  consisted  of  the  remains  of 
a  person  in  the  prime  of  life,  probably  a  female,  and  of  an 
in^nt  newly  bom,  or  of  the  tenderest  age. 

The  existence  of  the  remains  of  a  dog  in  this  deposit, 
although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  positively,  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  It  is  stated  that  the  bones  of  dogs  have 
repeatedly  been  discovered  in  the  tumuli  opened  in  Wiltshire ; 
it  may  siuSce  to  advert  to  an  instance  which  occurred  during 
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the  researches  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  near 
Gverley,  ia  that  county.^  Id  this  barrow  the  skeleton  of  the 
dog  was  not,  indeed,  laid  with  the  burnt  remains  of  hb 
master;  it  lay  above  them,  moch  nearer  the  surface,  but 
there  can  be  little  question  that,  as  Sir  Richard  remarked, 
the  deceased,  whose  bones  were  found  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
of  the  horns  of  the  red  deer,  with  several  arrow-heads  of  flint 
among  the  ashes,  had  been  skilled  in  the  chase,  and  that 
his  faithful  attendant  had  been  interred  over  his  grave.  The 
bones  of  the  horse  have  also  repeatedly  been  found  in  British 
tumulL'  These  usages  in  our  country  are  strikingly  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Grauls,  recorded 
by  CsBsar,  who  states  that  the  funerals  of  that  people  were 
not  devoid  of  sumptuous  ceremony,  and  that  they  threw  upon 
the  pile  every  object,  and  even  those  animab  which  the 
deceased,  when  Uving,  had  regarded  with  attachment. 
"  Funera  sunt,  pro  cultu  Gallorum,  magnifica,  et  sumptuosa ; 
omuiaque,  quae  vivis  cordi  fiiisse  arbitrantur,  in  ignem  in- 
ferunt,  etiam  animalia."  *  The  deposit  of  an  urn  of  diminutive 
size,  enclosed  within  one  of  large  dimensions,  is  a  circum- 
stance specially  deserving  of  notice,  as  of  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence  in  the  investigation  of  British  interments. 

The  usual  character  of  such  deposits  in  Wales  is  thus  given 
by  Pennant,  in  his  account  of  Llanarmon,  FUntahire.  "  Sepid- 
chral  tumuli"  (he  observes)  "  are  very  frequent  in  this  parish. 
I  was  present  at  the  opening  of  one,  composed  of  loose  stones 
and  earth,  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  about  2  feet  thick, 
and  over  that  a  coat  of  verdant  turf.  In  the  course  of  our 
search  were  discovered,  towards  the  middle  of  the  tumulus, 
several  urns  made  of  sim-bumt  clay,  of  a  reddish  colour  on 
the  outside,  black  within,  being  stained  with  the  ashes  they 
contained.  Bach  was  placed  with  the  mouth  downwards  on 
a  flat  stone ;  above  each  was  another,  to  praserve  them  from 
being  broken  by  the  weight  above.  Mixed  with  the  loose 
stones  were  numerous  fragments  of  bones,  such  as  parts  of 
the  thigh  bones,  the  arm  bones,  and  even  a  skulL  These 
had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile,  and 
were  deposited  about  the  urns,  which  contained  the  residuum 
of  the  corpse  that  had  been  reduced  to  pure  ashes."  * 

'  Anewnt  Wilts,  vol.  i.,  p.  l8^.     See      poBterior  to  the  vTramrj  deporit- 
the   kcconnt    of  burows    opened   neftr  '  Ancieot  WiltB,  to).  i.,p.  S6. 

Amedrary,  pp.  124, 125  ;  tad  M  Wilaford,  •  Cml  Comment.,  lib.  tl,  a.  1 9. 


'  AncisDt  WiftB,  to),  i. 
<  Cms.  Comment.,  lib. 
'  Tour  in  Walea,  toL  i,  p.  381. 
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Id  tombs  of  the  Anglo-Roman  a^e,  the  remarkable  usage 
of  enclosing  a  small  cinerary  urn  in  one  of  larger  size,  has 
repeatedly  been  found ;  for  instance,  at  Lincoln,  and  in  the 
cemetery  at  Deveril  Street,  Southwark,  where  two  large  ossu^ 
aria,  enclosing  urns,  were  found  in  1836.  (Archaeologia, 
vols.  lii.,  p.  108  ;  ixtl,  p.  470  ;  and  xxvii.,  p.  412).  Mr.  Dis- 
ney has  preserved,  in  hi^  valuable  Museum  of  Antiquities,  at 
the  Hyde,  Essex,  a  diminutive  vase,  found  within  one  of  large 
size,  at  West  Hauningfield  Conmion,  in  1823.  Both  con- 
tained bones,  those  which  filled  f^e  smaller  vase  being  of 
very  small  size,  and  the  supposition  naturally  suggested  it£el£ 
that  the  urns  contained  the  remains  of  a  mother  and  her 
infant."  A  fine  globular  ossuarium,  with  a  cinerary  vase 
enclosed  in  it,  found  during  recent  railway  operations  at  Old 
Ford,  Essex,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 
In  recent  discoveries  at  Balmer,  near  Lewes,  a  number  of 
Anglo-Roman  cinerary  urns  have  been  found,  each  enclosing 
a  small  urn,  inverted,  and  apparently  not  containing  ashes. 
In  tumuh  of  the  earlier  period,  small  vessels,  of  various  forms, 
designated  by  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare  as  drinking  cups,  have 
often  been  found,  placed  near  the  remains,  at  the  feet  of  the 
skeleton,  or  at  the  side  of  the  head,  but  in  no  case,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  within  any  British  cinerary  urn  found 
in  Wiltshire.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  notices  repeatedly  the 
burial  of  in&uts  in  Wiltshire  barrows,  and  occasionally  with 
remains,  probably  of  the  mother,  as  at  Cop  Head  Hill, 
near  Warminster.'  In  a  tumulus  near  Amesbivy  he  dis- 
covered two  skeletons  of  infants  deposited  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  each  having  been  placed  over  the  head  of  a  cow, 
which,  we  might  conjecture,  had  supplied  nourishment  during 
the  brief  term  of  life.  It  must  be  noticed,  as  a  curious 
observation,  that  in  every  case  thus  described,  the  skeleton 
has  been  found,  indicating,  as  it  might  be  thought,  a  pecu- 
liar usage,  as  regards  children  of  tender  (^e,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Romans  ;  among  whom,  as  shown  in  the  Memoir 
on  Mr,  Neville's  curious  researches  at  Chesterford,  given  in 
this  Journal,  the  burial  of  infants  was  not  accompanied  by 
cremation.^ 

'  See  the  "Hiueuin  DimeuuiniD."    A  ilieU  (Norite)  U;  near  tlie  inTaat  skeletoo. 

repreKntotion  of  the  anuU  um  hu  beea  See  tiao  intennenta  of  InfantB,  pp.  77, 

pnriouslf  ^Tea  in  the  Arclueol.  Journ&l,  115,  118,  121,  169, 167,  utd  211. 

p.  B£,  of  this  Tolume.  '  Archaeol.  JonnuU,    p.  21,    of    this 

'  Aneieat  WilE^  vol.  i.,  p.  C8.    A  aea  volume. 
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Tb«  questton  natanllj  qccuib,  whether  the  tnmnlus  at  Perth  D«&rch 
ought  to  be  r^arded  with  certainty  bb  a  Britub  burial-place ;  ar  whether, 
situated  so  close  to  the  shores  which,  from  the  earliest  limes,  must  have 
been  exposed  to  piratical  incursions  of  Danes  and  Northmen,  and  especially 
to  the  assaults  of  the  restless  plunderers  trora  the  opposite  coasts  of  Ire- 
land, the  TSstdges  of  olden  times  now  described  may  not  be  assigned  to  the 
Stranger,  to  whose  aggressions  these  parts  were,  even  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  frequently  a  prey.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  conaiderable 
interesL  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Irish  made  occasional  st^oum  on 
these  coasts :  Camden,  indeed,  asserts  distinctly  that,  upon  the  decline  of 
the  Romans,  inyaders  from  Ireland  came  into  Anglesea,  and  cites  in  [uroof, 
the  existence  of  certain  hillocks,  surrounded  byafpss,  which  are  called  "the 
Irishmen's  huts,"  as  also  the  spot  named  from  that  people,  "  Yn  hericy 
Gwidil,"  the  scene  of  thoir  victory,  under  8ir^,  over  the  diorigines.'  The 
annotatoTs  on  Camden  have  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  words  "  Yn 
hericy  Owidil,"  and  suppose  them  to  have  been  printed  erroneously  for 
Cerig-y-Owydel,  "Irish  stones;"  for  a  place  so  ctJled  is  found  in  Llan 
Gristiolis  parish,  a^acent  to  Din  Drivel,  a  fortress  near  which  Caswallon 
routed  the  Irish.  In  a  wood  at  Llygwy,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Anglesea, 
there  were  to  be  seen  certtun  walls,  rudely  conatructad  of  large  stcmes 
in  circular  order,  enclosing  spaces  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter ;  these 
were  commonly  called  "  Cittier  Gwydhelod,"  or  Irish  cots.  Bowlanda,  in 
his  Mona,  deecribea  these  sites  of  primitive  dwellings  upoii  the  open  heaths, 
and  Bhotydh,  or  habitable  landa,  of  Anglesea,  consisting  of  oval  or  circular 
trenches,  universally  admitted  to  have  been  occupied  by  small  dwellings, 
and  coUed  "Cyttie'r  Gwyddelod,  viz.,  the  Irish  men's  cottages."  He 
questions,  however,  their  having  been  occupied  by  Irish,  who  came  only 
for  pillage,  and  had  no  occasion  to  construct  cottages ;  whilst  the  term 
Qvyddtlod, — «yIii«s(ret&0mtnM,.—flgheaflsert8,  denoted  the  aborigines, — the 
wood-rangers,  by  whom  the  island  was  first  cleared.'  Sir  Williun  Betbam 
appears  to  concur  in  this  notion.  On  the  west  flank  of  Holyhead  mountain, 
at  the  farm  belonging  to  Lord  Stanley,  Ty  MauT,  as  also  on  the  north-east 
side,  near  the  quarries  lately  opened,  there  exist  mounds  of  the  kind  in 
question,  which  have  always  been  called  the  "Irishmen's  huts, — Cyttvr 
CheeddUod."  They  are  situated  above  a  creek  on  the  coast,  not  lar 
fi^nn  the  South  Stack,  favourable  for  the  landing  of  pirates  from  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  these  mounds  were  discovered,  about  the  year  1834,  various 
objects  of  bronze,  spearheads,  celts,  rings,  &c.,  resembling  such  as  are 
frequently  found  in  that  island.'  The  httle  inlet  is  still  known  by  the 
name  Porth-y-OwyddeL  The  probability  that  this  spot,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Forth  Dafarch,  might  have  been  occupied  by  the  pirates, 
appears  to  favour  the  popular  tradition  ;  whilst  the  ancient  designation  of 
the  spot  ^ere  Sirigi  made  slaughter  of  the  natives,  near  Aberfraw, — Cenig 

*  "Hoc  tamen  mttcum:  RomiDorum' in  eo  lod  fadcraut,  nt  Triujnm  libro  mamo- 

Brltuinift  jam   diTei^nU  imperio,  quidam  ratur.''    Cundaii,Brit.i  p.  540,  ed.  1607- 

ei  Uibtraia  in  hini;  (ADgleae)-)  etiam  irrqi-  '  Rovtaod)'   Hau  Antlqiu,  p.  37,  edit, 

leninl.    Nam  pnlir  tnninlM  fb«»  circun-  1766. 

daloi,  que*   Hibernicoram    cunlaa   locant,  >  Thej  wen  eihihited  to  the  SMWI7  of 

etUm  locui  Ht  Yn  t^cy  Ovidil  ab  Hiber-  Antiqnarieg  bj  Lord  Stonier,  Maf  21, 1835. 

nicia  denaminatua,  qui  duce  Srigi,  BriCannoi  Anharologii,  toI.  uti.,  p.  483. 
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-j-Gwjddel, — ani  that  of  the  scens  of  his  defeat  hj  Caswallon,  about 
A.D.  440, — Llau-y-Gnyddd,  or  Cappel  Gwyddel, — near  Holyhead  Church, 
may  justly  be  raided  aa  corroborative  of  the  Dotion  that  the  name  is  sppU- 
cable  rather  to  the  Jrisb  rover,  thou  to  the  first  settler  in  those  islands.* 
Some  mention  of  this  curious  sulgect  has  previously  been  made  in  the 
Journal ;  it  may  suffice  now  to  remarlc  that  ibe  smaller  urn  found  at  Forth 
Dafarch,  wholly  covered  with  zig-zag  scorings,  is  both  dissimilar  in  form  to 
those  found  in  England  or  Wales,  and  in  its  &bricatioa  wholly  different  to 
the  larger  um,  by  which  it  was  covered.  This  last  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  primitive  cineraij  vases  of  England  and  Wales,  whilst  the  few 
examples  described  as  found  in  the  sister  kii^om,  are  far  more  elaborately 
ornamented  with  chevrony  scored  lines  over  t^e  greater  port  of  the  siu&ce, 
and  appear  analogous  to  the  smaller  um,  above  described.  May  not  this 
little  cup  have  been  brought  from  Ireland  by  the  pirate  chieftain,  and  the 
larger  vessel  have  been  the  ordinary  manu&ctuie  of  the  natives  of  Mona  ?' 

It  has  been  stated  also,  that,  in  Ireland  small  urns  have  been  found, 
not  unfrequently,  deposited  within  those  of  la^ei  size,  containing  bones 
and  ashes.*  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Dungarvan,  communicated  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Association  in  1846,  a  very  curious  account  of  such  a  deposit:  tbo 
large  um  was  Inverted  on  the  floor  of  a  rudely  formed  chamber ;  within  it 
was  the  smoUer  vessel  placed  amongst  the  ashes,  end,  as  in  the  interment 
at  Forth  Dafarcb,  in  an  erect  position. 

The  defidenc/  of  circumstantial  statements  respecting  cineiaiy  urns,  and 
the  details  of  sepulchral  usages  in  Wales,  has  already  been  stated.  It 
may,  tberefoie,  be  desirable  to  append  to  the  foregoing  memoir,  the  brief 
notice  of  a  discovery  of  singular  interest,  in  Angleseo,  of  which,  it  is 
believed,  no  account  has  hitherto  been  given,  except  in  a  valuable  periodical 
of  limited  circnktion,  the  "  Cambro-Briton,"  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  eztiscted  : — 

"  It  is  said,  in  the  Additions  to  Camden,  edited  by  Gongh  (vol.  m..  p.  300) 
that,  according  to  tradition,  the  latest  of  the  numerous  cromlechs  in 
Anglesea  ia  the  monument  of  Bronwen,  daughter  of  Llyr  Llediaith,  and 
aunt  of  Caractacus.  The  precise  site  of  this  noted  pile  is  not  stated  :  a 
local  antiquary  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Griffith,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vauf^ian 
of  Hengwit,  speaking  of  Anglesea  as  the  burial-place  of  many  distinguished 
persons  in  ancient  days,  observes,  '  as  to  Brownwen,  the  daughter  of  Leir, 
there  is  a  crooked  Htde  cell  of  atone,  not  far  west  of  Ataw,  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  she  was  buried.'  " 

In  1613  an  interment  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alaw,  in 
Anglesea,  of  irtiich  the  following  account  was  communicated  to  the  "  Cam- 
bro-Briton," by  the  late  Sir  Bichard  Colt  Hoaie,  having  been  sent  to  him 
by  Richard  Fentnn,  Esq.,  of  Fiabguard.*  Ita  special  interest  was  ihuB 
stated  by  Sir  Bichard : — 

"  During  the  long  and  minute  examination  of  our  numerous  barrows  in 

*  Rovludt*  Honiipp,  27,  37,  H7;  Pen-  Jsarail  of  Brit.  ATcbieoL  Avoc,  vul.  L, 
nwit'i  Viitt,  ToL  I,  p.  277.  p.  244, 

*  CoiD)Kn  the  cUbontcly  decanted  um*  *  JdiuihI  AidiuoT.  Ano&,  Ibid. 
raDndinIhflCa.Doim,  Dublin  Pennir  Jour-  *  CMubro-Briton,  toI.  iL,  p.  71.    October, 
Dil,   ml.   i.,   p.  108  J  uid   in    Co.  Tjrone,  1820. 

VOL.  TI.  K  K 
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Wiltshire,  and  eapeoallj  in  the  ne^bourfaood  of  Stonebenge,  I  bad  often 
reason  to  lament,  that,  bj  their  contents,  ve  could  form  no  conjectflre, 
either  at  what  period,  or  to  what  personage,  the  sepulchral  tumulos  mu 
raised.  But,  from  the  following  reconl,  this  mysterione  depo«t  seems  to 
hare  been  ascertained : 

"  A  farmer,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Alaw,  a  river  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  having  occasion  for  stones,  to  make  some  addition  to  his  farm- 
buildings,  and  having  observed  a  stone  or  two  peeping  through  the  tnrfof 
a  circular  elevation  on  a  fiat  not  lar  from  the  river,  vraa  induced  to  examtne 
it,  where,  after  paring  off  the  turf,  he  came  to  a  considerable  heap  of  stones, 
or  camedd,  covered  with  earth,  which  he  removed  with  some  d^ree  of 
cantion,  and  got  to  a  cist  formed  of  coarse  flags  canted  and  covered  over. 
On  removing  the  Ud,  he  found  it  contained  an  tim  placed  with  its  mouth 
dovmwards,  full  of  ashes  and  half-calcined  fragments  of  bone.  The  report 
of  this  dtscoveiy  soon  went  abroad,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  and  another  nei^bouring  clergyman,  both  fond  of,  and  con- 
versant in,  Welsh  anijquities,  xHm  were  immediat«l7  reminded  of  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  earlj  Welsh  romances,  called  the  '  Mabint^on '  or  '  Juvenile 
Tales,'  the  same  that  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Davis's  '  Latin  and  Welsh  Dictionaiy,' 
as  well  as  in  Richards',  under  the  word  PetrveU,  (square) — 

'  Bedd  pAbiul  m  wmed  i  I^nmn  fwrh 

LfT  n  Un  AUv,  u  jw>  j  cbddwjd  hL' 

'  A  tquiQ  gnn  vu  mada  for  BraniiRi,  Iha  dangblar  of  Ujr,  on  Iba  buki  of  tbe 

AUw,  uid  then  *h«  mi  bniied.*' 

"  Happening  to  be  in  Anglesea  soon  after  this  discovery,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  paying  s 
visit  to  so  memorable  a  spot  I 
found  it,  in  all  local  respects, 
exactly  as  described  to  me  by  tbe 
clergyman  above  mentioned,  and 
as  characterised  by  the  passage 
cited  from  the  romance.  The  tn- 
mulns  raised  over  the  veneiable 
deposit  was  of  considerable  cir- 
cuit, elegantly  rounded,  bnt  low, 
about  a  dozen  paces  from  the  river 
Alaw.  [This  spot  is  still  called 
Ynys  Bronwen,  or  the  Islet  of 
Bronwen,  which  is  a  remarkable 
confiimalion  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  discovery. — Ed.  Camb.-B.]  The 
um  was  presented  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  bit  out  of  its 
lip,  was  ill-baked,  verv  rude  an<! 
to»->iiiii<iriii>d iiK.)  Simple,   having  no  other  ornament 

than  little    pricked  dots,  in  height 
from    about    a  foot    to   fourteen    inches,  and    nearly   of   the    following 

'  Sir  RichudbugiTCD  an  extract  of  tfait  curiam  uooant.     Ancient  Wild,  tdI.u.,  p.  US' 
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shape.*  When  I  uw  the  orn,  like  nahee  and  haU'.<!alcined  bonee  were  in  it. 
The  Udf,  to  whom  the  ancient  tale  aacribes  them,  ms  Bronwen,  daughter  of 
JAjr  Lleditutb,  (of  foreign  apeech),  and  siater  to  Brin  the  Blessed,  as  he  ia 
styled  in  the  Triads,  the  father  of  Caractacos.  By  the  Romance  her  adven- 
tures are  connected  mth  Ireland,  where  she  was  ill-treated  by  Matholwch, 
then  king  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of  which  she  left  it,  and  landing 
in  Wales,  the  Romance  tella  as,  she  looked  back  upon  Ireland,  which 
freshening  the  memory  of  the  indignity  she  had  met  with  there,  broke  her 
hearL  To  confirm  the  fact  of  the  afErout  given  her,  one  of  the  Triads 
(that  veiy  ancient  and  singular  Welsh  chronicle  by  Three*)  records  it  as 
one  of  the  three  miBchievous  blows  (with  the  palm  of  the  hand)  of  Britain, 
viz.,  the  blow  of  Matholwch  the  Irishman  (Grwyddelian),  given  to  Bionwen, 
the  daughter  of  Llyr."* 

In  1631  Bronwen's  um  was  in  the  poaseasion  of  Mr.  R.  Llwyd,  of 
Chester.'  It  was  subaeqnently  deposited  in  the  British  Moseom,  and  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  keeper  of  the  antiquities,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  give  a  correct  representation  of  this  interesdng  relic.  Its  dimensioas  are 
as  follows.     Height,  12  in. ;  greatest  diam.,  11  in. ;  diam.  of  month,  0  in. 

In  the  periodical  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  account,  a 
curious  notice  is  also  preserved  of  the  discovery,  in  March,  1831,  of  ten 
urns  at  Llysdu,  Caemarronshire,  near  a  supposed  Roman  way.  They  lay 
about  a  foot  beneath  the  snr&ce,  occulting  a  urcular  space,  about  five 
jards  in  diameter,  which  appeared  to  have  been  euirouiided  by  a  wall. 
They  were  of  rude  fabrication,  filled  with  bones,  and  in  one  was  a  small 
piece  of  bronze.  Each  um  was  protected  by  four  upright  stones,  forming 
a  small  cist,  with  a  flat  stone  on  the  top.  Unfortunately  they  quickly 
crumbled  to  dost,  and  no  portions  could  be  preserved.' 


ON  THE  GAD-WHIP  SERVICE,  RENDERED  AT  CAI8T0R  CHURCH, 
FOR  LANDS  AT  BROUGHTON,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Ant  one  who  has  given  to  the  pages  of  Blount's  Ancient 
Tenures  even  a  cursory  attenticHi,  must  have  been  amused, 
not  only  with  the  variety,  but  in  aome  instances  with  the 
singularity  of  the  rents  and  services  reserved  by  our  kings 
and  their  barons,  on  granting  out  lands  to  tenants  when 
military  service  or  the  value  of  the  return  was  not  ai;  object 
Of  these  the  services  in  Grand  Serjeanty  formed  a  numerous 
class,  being  for  the  most  part  those  of  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  when  a  coronation  -was  about  to  take  place, 

*  A   figure  wu    pim   in    the   Cunbro-  fouad  in  Wilo,  Wiluhirs,  or  elMwhere." 
Bribm,  nipplied  by  Mr.  John  FbdUo, futlj  ■  S«o  the  "Thm F^tml Stqic"     Cuobro- 

ftoDt  bia  fktber'a  iketch,  "  ud  froni  biving  Briton,  toL  ii.,  p.  10. 

■een  •oma  icatn  or  t])c  nmc  nnu,  wbicb  mn  '  Note  in  Cunbn-BriEoa,  toI.  ij.,  p,37l. 

onifinniii  tbeir  pnipartioni  or  ihapM,  vhcthei  *  Cifibn-BriteD,  toI.  ii.,  p.43<f. 
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and  the  tenants  claimed  to  perform  the  serrjces  by  which 
they  held.  They  contributed  to  the  state  and  ma^dficence 
of  the  ceremony,  and  the  gratification  of  the  attendance,  and 
the  piece  of  plate  or  other  valuable  article  which  fell  to  the 
tenant's  lot  as  his  fee,  made  the  service  to  be  regarded  by 
him  as  more  a  benefit  than  a  burden.  Passing  by  these,  and 
also  the  services  in  Petty  Serjeanty,  where  the  tenant  had  to 
render  to  the  king  something  in  the  nature  of  arms  or  armour, 
or  at  least  relating  to  war,  there  were  numerous  instances 
among  the  tenures  in  socage,  both  of  the  king  and  others,  in 
which  the  services  reserved  were  very  fancifid,  and  a  few  in 
which  they  seem  whimsical ;  such  as  lifting  up  the  right 
hand  towards  the  king  on  Christmas  day  wherever  he  might 
be  in  England ;  hunting  the  king's  wild  greese  (swine)  on  a 
certain  day ;  gathering  wool  off  whitethorns  for  the  queen  ; 
holding  the  lord's  stirrup  on  certain  occasions ;  and  what,  let 
U8  hope,  was  not  very  rigorously  exacted,  rendering  a  snow- 
ball at  Midsummer,  and  a  red  rose  at  Christmas.  One 
man  held  by  saying  a  Paternoster  daily  for  the  king's  soul ; 
another  by  saying  five  Paternosters  daily  for  the  king's  ances- 
tors ;  from  which  services  these  tenants  may  be  assumed  to 
have  acquired  their  surname  of  Paternoster.  A  Percy,  a 
scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Louvam,  held  property  at  Leving- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  by  a  serrice  no  doubt  far  more  agreeable  than 
most  others,  viz.,  by  repairing  to  Skelton  Castle  on  Christmas 
day,  and  leading  the  lady  of  the  castle  from  her  chamber  to 
chapel,  and  thence  to  her  chamber,  and  afterwards  dining 
with  her  before  he  departed. 

But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tenures  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  assiduous  collector  above  named,  and  his  editor, 
Mr.  J.  Beckwith,  though  the  service  has  been  only  recently 
discontinued.  The  earhest  mention  I  have  found  of  it  is  in 
Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  276,  on 
the  authority  of  a  communication  made  to  the  Spalding 
Society.  There  is  also  an  account  of  it  in  the  "  Gfentleman's 
Magazine"  for  1799,  taken  from  the  "  British  Critic"  of  the 
same  year,  and  of  this  the  editor  of  the  third  and  last  edition 
of  Blotmt's  Ancient  Tenures  has  availed  himiself ;  but  for 
the  more  fiill  and  correct  account  which  I  am  enabled  to  give, 
the  Institute  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Moore,  of  Lincoln,  who  has 
lately  brought  the  subject  before  the  Society  in,  a  communi- 
cation read  at  one  of  our  monthly  meetings.    The  service  was 
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rendered  at  Caistor  Church,  Lincobishire  ;  the  property  held 
by  it,  ^hich  is  said  to  have  comprised  the  Manor  of  Brough- 
ton  and  2200  acres  of  land,  lies  in  the  parish  of  Broughton, 
near  Brigg,  in  the  same  county,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Caistor,  and  was  sold  by  auction  in  1845.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  state  the  ceremony  from  the  Particulars  of  Sale  circu- 
lated in  1845,  as  the  sellers  had  the  best  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  facts,  and  were  concerned  to  set  them  forth  correctly  ; 

"  This  estate  ia  held  subject  to  the  perfonnasce,  on  Palm-Sunday  in 
«Terf  year,  of  the  ceremony  of  cracking  a  whip  in  Caistor  Church,  in  the 
said  county  of  Lincolp,  which  has  been  regularly  and  duly  performed  on 
f  aim  Sunday,  fiom  time  immemorial,  in  the  following  manner : 

"  The  whip  is  taken  erety  Palm-Sunday  by  a  man  from  firoughtoo  to 
the  parish  of  Caistor,  who,  while  the  miniater  is  reading  the  first  Ibbsou, 
CTaeka  it  three  distinct  times  in  the  Church  Porch,  then  folds  it  neatly  up, 
and  retires  to  a  seat.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  lesson,  he 
approaches  the  minister,  and  kneeling  opposite  to  him,  with  the  whip  in 
faia  hand,  and  purse  at  the  end  of  it,  held  perpendicularly  over  his  head, 
waives  it  thrice,  and  continues  it  in  a  steadiast  position  throi^hout  the 
whole  of  the  chapter.     The  ceremony  is  then  concluded. 

"  The  whip  has  a  teatbem  purse  tied  at  the  end  of  it,  which  oi^t  to 
contain  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  said  to  represent,  according  to  scripture,  'the 
price  of  blood.'  Four  pieces  of  Weechelm  Tree,  of  different  lengths,  are 
affixed  to  the  stock,  denoting  the  different  gospels  of  the  holy  Evangelists. 
The  three  distinct  cracks  are  typical  of  St.  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lord  and 
Master  three  times ;  and  the  waiving  it  over  the  minister's  head,  as  an 
intended  homage  to  the  blessed  Trinity." 

In  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
Mr.  Moore  furnished  the  following  information  respecting 
this  service  and  the  estate  for  which  it  was  rendered  : 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  this  custom  to  its  source.  It  would 
appear  to  have  prevailed  in  very  primitive  times,  and  yet  the  cinaimstonce 
of  the  custom  requiring  the  more  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  to  be 
performed  during  the  reading  of  the  second  lemon,  is  scarcely  reconcileable 
with  this  idea ;  but  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  custom  prevailed  long 
before  our  present  ritual  existed,  and  that  it  has  in  this  respect  been 
accommodatod  to  the  changes  which  Time  has  effected  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  Unfortunately  the  title-deeds  do  not  contain  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  custom.  I  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  title  beyond  1675. 
The  parish  of  Broughton  is  a  very  large  one,  and  anterior  to  167S  beloi^ed, 
with  some  small  exceptions,  to  the  Anderson  family;  but  wbether  Stephen 
Anderson,  the  then  owner  of  the  manor,  and  the  QSOO  acres  of  land  sold 
in  1846,  was  owner  of  the  other  part  of  Broughton,  which  has  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Yarborough's  ancestors,  I  cannot  say.  A  partition 
of  the  property  appears  to  have  been  made  between  two  coheiresses ;  and 
the  manor  and  2300  acres  being  settled  in  ITTS  by  Sir  Stephen  Anderson 
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of  Eyevorth,  on  hJB  niec6,Fraiicw  Elizabeth Stephena.aod  her  issue ;  upon 
ber  death  it  became  the  propeny  of  her  son,  Elljs  Anderson  Stephens,  who 
died  in  1644,  leaving  four  daughters  a&d  coheiresses;  and  who,  in  1845, 
sold  the  property  to  a  client  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Coupland,  and  who  after- 
warda  sold  the  manor,  and  about  600  acres  to  Lord  Yaiborough,  B83  acrea 
to  myself,  and  other  portions  to  different  purchasers,  reserving  to  himself 
about  300  acres. 

"  1  caDUot  make  out  when  this  partition  (above  alluded  to)  took  place. 
The  deed  or  will  by  which  it  was  effected  would  probably  refer  to  the 
custom  and  provide  for  the  performance  of  it ;  but  there  is  no  document 
with  the  title-deeds  tending  to  show  whether  the  custom  was  due  only  in 
respect  of  the  manor,  and  9900  acres,  or  in  respect  of  Lord  Yarboifugh's 
portion  of  the  parish  as  well.  The  lact  of  a  partition  having  taken  place 
rests  rather  upon  tradition  thsm  eridei>ce ;  but,  supposiag  it,  aa  I  do,  to  be 
a  fact,  it  seems  strange  that  the  title^eeds  should  be  silent  as  to  the  obh- 
gation  imposed  upon  the  owner  of  the  manor,  to  perform  the  service  by 
which  the  whole  property  waa  held.  The  manor  and  estate  sold  in  1845, 
were  of  the  tenure  of  ancient  demesne  ;  a  tenure  which  is  very  rare  at  this 
time  of  day,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Probably  a  reference  to 
Lord  Yarborougfa's  title-deeds  would  clear  up  the  mystery;  or  Sir  Chaiies 
Anderson  may  have  the  means  of  doing  bo. 

"  I  may  alao  refer  to  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  as  possibly  in  a  condition  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject ;  for  it  was  to  him  and  hia  ancestors,  as 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Hundon  in  Caistor,  to  whom  this  service  was  due,  and 
for  whose  use  the  whip  waa  deposited,  after  the  service,  in  the  pew  of 
Caistor  Church,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hundon." 

From  the  preceding  information  communicated  by  Mr. 
Moore,  the  manor  of  Brouj^ton,  and  about  2200  acres  of 
land  in  that  parish,  appear  to  have  been  ancient  demesne, 
and  held  of  the  manor  of  Hundon  in  Caistor,  by  the 
service  BpeciBed  in  the  particulars  of  sale  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  rest  of  the  parish  was  formerly  held  with  it 
by  the  same  tenure  and  service.  The  fact,  however,  of  the 
tenure  being  ancient  demesne  does  not  clearly  appear  in 
Domesday,  which  is  the  proper  evidence  of  that  tenure. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Terra  Regis,"  in  Lincobfihire,  fo.  338.  b., 
occurs  the  following  entry  : — 

"  Manerinm  1  In  Castre  et  Humendone  habuit  comee  Morcar  m 
et  BurgUB.  J  carucatas  teme  ad  geldam.  Terra  ad  vi  carucas.  Ibi 
babet  Bex  in  dominb  i  camcatam  et  xl  villanoa  et  xii  socbmannos  cum 
tribus  carucis.  Ibi  Ecclesia  et  presbyter  quos  episcopus  Lincolnis  clamat 
Ibi  nil  molendina  xni  solidorum  et  un  denariorum  et  lx  acne  prati. 
Tempore  Regis  Edwardi  valebant  xxx  Hbras  mode  l  hbras.  Ad  higus 
manerii  aulam  pertinent  Catenai  et  Usun  nii  camcatte  terns  ad  geldajn. 
Terra  ad  tui  carucas  ibi  in  dominio  ii  canicn  et  xx  villaai  et  xr  so(^manni 
et  X  bordaiii  habentes  ix  carucas.  Ibi  coo  et  lx  acne  prati.  Ad  eundem 
manerium  jacet  Hundredi  soca." 
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Here  we  hare  mentioa  made  of  Caietor  and  Hundon, 
but  nothing  of  Broughton ;  nor  can  I  lind  the  last  in  any 
other  part  of  Domesday.  Catanai  and  Usun  are  probably 
Cadney  and  Howsham,  which  are  much  nearer  to  Caistor. 
Seeing  the  extent  of  Broughtoa  and  its  distance  from  Hun- 
don, I  can  hardly  think  it  is  composed  in  the  above  extract 
as  part  of  the  canicates  of  land  there  mentioned.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  manor  of  Broughton  and  the  2200  acres 
were  ancient  demesne  (which  they  may  have  been,  notwith- 
standing it  does  not  clearly  appear  in  Domesday),  that  cir- 
cumstance points  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin  for  ttus  custom  ; 
since  lands  held  by  that  tenure  were  part  of  the  demesnes  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  or  at  least  of  the  last  of  them,  Ed- 
ward ^e  Confessor :  and  the  original  service,  however  it 
may  have  been  since  varied,  was,  I  think,  certainly  reserved 
at  an  early  period,  and  probably  before  the  Conquest. 
.  It  was  a  rare  occurrence  for  any  large  quantity  of  land  to 
be  granted  out  at  a  single  rent,  unless  as  parcel  of  a  manor  ; 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  2200  acres  should  have 
been  granted  to  be  held  by  so  singular  a  reservation  as  this, 
if  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  manor  of  Broughton.  And 
if  that  were  the  case,  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  title 
deeds  not  noticing  this  peculiarity  of  the  tenure ;  for,  even 
had  there  been  a  partition  as  Mr.  Hoore  supposes,  I  do  not 
think  it  very  Ukely  there  would  at  that  time  have  been  any 
attempt  to  make  an  arrangement  for  tiie  performance  of  the 
service,  as  the  party  who  took  the  manor  in  its  reduced  con- 
dition would  have  been  regarded  as  the  person  to  perform  it, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  for  his  own  interest;  and  no 
effectual  means  could  have  been  devised  for  averting  the 
consequence  of  his  fiuling  to  do  so.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  manor  in  the  parish  of  Broughton  (no  uncommon  case). 
Lord  Yarborough  s  ownership  of  the  rert  of  the  parish  may 
be  accounted  for,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  a  par- 
tition to  have  taken  place.  The  court  rolls,  rental  or  cus- 
tumal,  of  the  Manor  of  Hundon  would  be  most  likely  to 
contain  some  notices  of  this  singular  reservation. 

All  the  vereions  that  I  have  seen  of  this  custom,  favour 
the  opinion  that  it  had  some  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
second  lesson  for  Palm  Sunday,  which  is  the  26th  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  seem  likely  to  follow,  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  ceremony  always  took  place  at  the 
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reading  of  that  chapter ;  but  in  that  case  it  has  clearly- 
undergone  Bome  change,  because,  until  the  last  rerisiou  of 
the  Book  of  Common  ftayer,  there  was  no  proper  second 
lesson  for  the  morning  of  Palm  Sundaj ;  but  the  26th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew  was  part  of  the  Gospel  for  that  day, 
and  had  been  so  from  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

Perhaps  the  better  opinion  is,  that  the  custom,  recently 
discontinued,  had  been  so  varied  from  time  to  time  as  to 
have  borne  at  last  Uttle  resemblance  to  what  originally  took 
place.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  its  commencement  it  was 
regarded  as  at  all  irreverent,  or  was  intended  to  be  otherwise 
than  most  decorous,  according  to  the  ideas  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  age.  What  it  really  was  at  first  I  fear  it  may  now 
be  impossible  to  discover  or  conjecture.  The  explanation 
suggested  in  the  particulars  of  sale  appears  to  me  too  much 
in  accordance  with  modem  notions,  to  be  altogether  correct. 
Some  all^e  a  tradition,  that  it  was  a  self-inflicted  pentmce  . 
by  a  former  owner  of  the  Broughton  estate,  for  killing  a  boy 
with  such  a  whip.  I  see  nothing  in  the  ceremony  to  coun- 
tenance that  view  of  it ;  nor  does  it  seem  in  itself  probabla 
May  not  this  notion  of  pemmce  have  been  suggested  by 
the  accomit  given  of  the  supposed  origin  of  a  curious 
custom,  which  exists  at  Whitby,  of  making,  what  is  lami- 
liarly  called,  "  the  Penny  Hedge,"  on  Ascension-day,  and 
con^sts  now  of  constructing  a  slight  fence  on  the  shore, 
below  high  water  mark,  with  a  few  stakes,  strutts, '  and 
wattles  (locally  termed  yadders  or  yethers).  The  particulars 
of  this  singular  service,  rendered  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord, 
will  be  found  in  Charlton's  History  of  Whitby. 

From  the  Whip,  which  had  so  prominent  a  part  in  this 
matter,  some  have  been  disposed  to  derive  the  distinctive 
name  of  Thong,  formerly  affixed  to  Caistor,  when  it  was 
called  Thong  Caistor,  or  Thong  Castle.  This  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  the  tradition  which  would  account  for  that  name, 
by  alleging  that  Caistor,  like  Carthage,  was  built  on  as  much 
ground  as  an  ox-hide  cut  into  thongs  would  encompass. 

Whatever  may  have  led  to  this  strange  reservation,  or 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  old  name  of  Caistor, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  custom  in  question,  at  its  com- 
mencement, had  reference  to  some  of  the  various  ceremonies 
which  took  place  on  Palm  Sunday,  difficult  as  it  is  to  recon- 
cile the  recent  usage  with  them  entirely.    The  probability 
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of  this  will  be  rendered  more  apparent,  I  hope,  if  we  recur 
to  the  details  of  it  The  man  who  came  to  render  the  service 
brought  with  him  a  whip,  resembhi^  a  cart-whip,  but  locally 
called  a  Gad-whip,  or  Gad  (of  which  a  few  words  presently), 
a  small  purse  of  leather  (the  account  in  the  "  Gentleman  s 
Magazine"  sajs  it  waa  of  green  silk),  containing  some  silver 
(j^.  thirty  silver  pennies  originally),  and  tied  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  whip,  and  four  pieces  (slender  rods)  of  wych-elm, 
of  different  lengths,  varying  from  3  feet  2  inches  to  2  feet 
7  inches,  or  thereabouts,  which  were  bound  to  the  handle  of 
the  whip.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Moore  for  one  of  these 
Gads,  which,  with  its  appendages,  he  very  obhgingly  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute  during  the  meeting  at  Lincoln,  and 
of  which  a  representation  is  here  given.  (See  cut)  It  is  not 
an  ordinary  whip,  but  of  rude  workmanship,  and  made  in  a 
peculiar  manner  for  the  occasion,  there  having  been  a  new 
one  of  the  same  kind  every  year.'  The  handle,  which  is  of 
ash,  bound  round  with  wlute  leather  to  within  8-^  inches  of 
the  butt,  is  5  feet  8  inches  long,  and  tapered  off  somewhat 
obtusely  at  the  lower  end,  but  without  any  metal  point" 
The  lash  is  of  white  leather,  probably  cow-hide,  and  is  7  feet 
9  inches  long,  the  upper  part  for  30  inches  not  being  braided. 
Whether  it  was  once  both  a  goad  and  whip,  or  denominated 
a  Gad  by  analogy,  because,  as  a  whip,  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  goad  for  driving  animals,  I  must  leave  the  curious 
to  determine  for  themselves.' 

'  Another  of  these  whips  wu  exhibited  Promptorium  also  gives  "  Qad  (or  rodde, 

in  the  miueimi  formed  during  the  Meeting  Pynaon)  to  mete  with  londe,  Dreanpeda, 

of  the  loMibite,  with  the  broken  fragmeat  periiaa" — "GodBituprain  Gade."    "Mat- 

of  a  third.     These  relics  of  a  very  einga-  tigia,  a  gadde,"     (Ortos  Vocabulorura. — ) 

lar    custom   were  regarded  with    much  P^agrave  pvee,  in  his    EclaircieseniBnt 

interest,  sod  our  k>est  thanks  are  due  to  de  la  langue Trancoyse, — "  Gadde  for  oxen, 

Mr.  Hoore,  for  depositing   one    in  the  ttgviQim."   In  the  Craven  dialect^"  Gad, 

Hoaeum  ot  the  Institute.  a  long  stick,  aim  a  tall  slender  pemon  ; 

*  It  appears  proiiable  that  this  might  the  gads  are  sometimes  sharpened  with 

have  served  as  a  goad,  in  the  original  in-  iron."  In  Broekett'a  North  Country  Dia- 

tention  of  the  whip  :  and  this  suppoation  leet — "  Gad,  gaed,  or  ged,  a  ftehing  rod,  a 

would  certainly  supply  a  satia&ctoiy  ex-  waad,  a  long  stick  wi£  a  pike  at  tbs  end, 

planation  of  theoame.^A.  W.  formerly  used  Ifl  drive  oxen  when  they 

'  Anglo-Sax.  Gad— itimiJiM,  the  point  were  ranployed  bh  beasts  of  draught"  _  It 

of  a  weapon.    "  A  gad — genua."   (Catho-  la  a  term  sull  uaed  for  a  cartman'a  a^iip : 

licon  Matemft  Linimli,  dated  1483,  MS.  „  „       .  _.  -m.  _a  <  _ii  .n  ■  ...ii  .n  i 

Engl.LatinDicti<,.i^in  LordMonsou-s  ^'f^J^.K^^ff'.E^'^i^rf  f^l  " 

Lib^y,  compiled  in^Lincolndiire,  aa  U  *■"*  ^^  *""  '*"  '^  '^"^  SL 

•upposed.)  The  Promptorium Parvnlorura,  iwarua. 

compiled  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  1  Gth  "  Gad,  a  hedg»«take  or  stoat  stick."— 

cenlnry,  gives   "Gad   or  gode,   genua,  Bamea"  Dorset  Dialect — "  Ane  rod  is  an* 

le^tiea."  (VarioaBi«adinga— gadde,  gaade,  staffe  or  gade  of  tymmer  qubairwith  land 

J^dde  ot  whyppe.   This  last  ia  as  the  word  is  meatnred."  Skene  v.  Partieala,     J,  K., 

stands  in  Pynaon's  printed  edition.)    The  in  (he  New  English   Dictionary,   1759, 
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Now,  as  to  what  was  done :  the  bearer  of  the  whip  bo 
furnished,  before  entering  the  church,  cracked  it  thrice  in 
the  porch,  at  the  reading  of  the  First  Lesson ;  at  the  readiog 
of  the  Second  Lesson  he  knelt  before  the  minister,  and,  after 
waiving  the  whip,  with  the  purse  attached,  over  the  minister's 
head  thrice,  he  held  it  steadily  over  his  (the  minister's)  head 
while  he  read  the  rest  of  t^e  Lesson,  and  afterwards  he 
deposited  the  whip,  &c.,  in  the  seat  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Hundon.  In  this  I  apprehend  there  is  Uttle  in  common 
with  what  took  place  under  the  ancient  ritual ;  and,  as  the 
gospel  was  hardly  read  from  so  high  an  elevation  as  the  desk, 
the  whip  may  have  formerly  been  shorter.  Palm  Sunday 
at  that  time  was  remarkable  for  some  very  popular  and 
pecuhar  ceremonies,  both  in  the  churches  and  out  of  doors. 
They  differed  at  different  places.  At  an  office  before  mass, 
the  hallowing  of  the  palms  was  effected,  for  which,  as  real 
palms  could  not  be  obtained,  branches  or  rods  of  willow,  box, 
and  other  trees,  were  substituted,  and,  when  hallowed,  were 
called  palms,  whatever  they  m^ht  be.  Then  there  was  a 
procession,  not  only  about  the  church,  but  through  the  town 
or  village,  the  host,  or  sometimes  an  image,  being  carried  on 
an  ass,  or  on  a  wooden  figure  of  one,  followed  by  the  priests 
and  others  bearing  palms  and  singing,  while  boughs  and 
garments  were  strewed  in  the  road  before  the  ass,  in  com- 
memoration of  oiu*  Saviour's  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Little  crosses  made  of  the  consecrated  palm  were  inclosed  in 
purses  as  a  protection  against  the  evil  one,  and  also  against 
storms.  There  were  also  certain  performances,  in  which  an 
angel  and  a  prophet  were  among  other  dramatis  persona ; 
but  the  particulars  of  these  I  have  not  met  vrith.  May  not 
the  whip,  the  purse,  and  the  four  pieces  of  wych-elm,  have 
been  originally  prraented  to  the  priest  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  some  mamier  on  Palm  Sunday  ?  The  whip  to 
drive  the  ass,  and  to  repress  the  too  eager  curiosity  of  the 
thoughtless  and  irreverent  portions  of  the  crowd,  though  of 
late  somewhat  inconveniently  long ;  the  piirse  for  receiving  a 

KiveB, "  a,  gkd,  a  meuure  of  nine  or  ten  In  the  Scottish  dialect  Gad  U  a  fiabiuj;- 

feet." — NareB,v.^ti,cilesHoo1e'BATioflto,  rod.    Dou)(las,  in  hU  tnuila^on  of  Virgil, 

X.  73,  where  "a  aleoder  gad"  ii  men-  gpeaks  ot  "  ^waodea "  for  driving  eatSe, 

tianed.  carried  by  horsemen  lightl;  armed  Baret,  in  hia  Alvearie,  1680,  gives  both — 

C  wilh  jacks  "  ) : —  "a  gadde  or  goade,  MifnuZiu,  pertica  ifini«- 

"  They  nm  on  bonebMk  with  a  ilender  ^°^  aguillon,"  and  "  a  gadde  or  wbippe, 

Bid,  [long."  fiageUvn,  foutt,  ou  acov,rgie:'—A.  W, 

And  like  a  speare,  bat  that  it  ia  more 
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piece  or  cross  of  consecrated  palm  for  the  Lord  of  Himdon  ; 
the  thirty  silver  pennies  (if  contained  in  it)  as  an  allusion  to 
the  price  of  the  betrayal,  and  intended,  perhaps,  as  the 
priest's  fee  or  an  offering ;  and  the  four  rods  of  wych  elm 
to  be  hallowed  for  palms,  to  be  home  by  the  lord  and  some 
of  his  family, — for  great  importance  was  attached  to  bearing 
the  palms  in  the  procession  ^  There  would  be  notliing 
inconsistent  with  this  supposition  in  the  whip,  as  well  as  the 
purse  and  palms,  being  jdlerwards  delivered  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Hundon,  as  evidence  of  the  tenure  ;  nor  in  the 
money  aUo  being  handed  over  to  him,  if  it  were  not  the 
priest's  fee  or  im  offering.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  of  the 
practices  of  the  Church  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  we  should  be 
able  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  things 
in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  There  is,  however, 
a  difficulty  in  reconciUng  what  has  been  said  of  tJhem  with 
the  opinion  that  this  ceremony  always  took  place  at  the 
reading  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew ;  because, 
since  in  the  ancient  ritual  that  was  part  of  the  Gospel  at  the 
Mass,  the  presentation  of  the  whip,  &c.,  would  have  taken 
place  ajier  the  palms  had  been  blest,  and  the  procession  was 
over.  It  is  true  the  benediction  of  the  palms  is  sometimes 
mentioned  as  following  the  Gospel,  but  it  was  the  Gospel  of 
that  particular  office,  which,  according  to  the  present  Roman 
Ritual,  was  the  firat  nine  verses  of  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  the  portion  of  the  Gfospel  history  which  the 
procession  was  intended  to  commemorate.  Is  it  not  likely 
that  the  ceremony  in  question  originally  took  place  at  this 
Gospel ;  that  at  the  Reformation,  when  tie  office  for  hallowing 
the  palms  and  the  procession  were  abolished,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Grospel  of  the  day,  which  consisted  of  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  chapters ;  and  that  when 
the  former  of  these  became  the  Second  Lesson,  the  ceremony 
which  had  become  associated  with  it  was  performed,  as  it 
has  recently  been,  at  the  time  of  reading  that  Lesson  1 

If  the  ceremony  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  subject  of 
the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  the  whip  might 
represent  the  scourge,  and  the  purse  and  thirty  silver  pennies 
be  intended  for  the  purse  home  by  Judas,  and  the  price  of 
the  betrayal ;  but  then  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  meaning 
to  the  pieces  of  wych-elm,  and  the  purse  was  a  very  small 
one  to  represent  that  borne  by  Judas.     As  to  the  three 
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cracks  of  the  whip  in  the  porch,  these  may  probably  have 
referred  to  the  denials  of  St.  Peter,  to  -whom,  with  St.  Paul, 
the  church  is  dedicated ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  as 
those  denials  occurred  out  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  council,  this 
may  have  been  signified  by  the  porch  being  chosen  for  the 
peiformance  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  I  see  nothing  in 
the  First  Lesson  of  the  day  to  which  it  could  possibly  allude, 
nor  in  the  Lesson  of  the  ancient  ritual  for  the  benediction 
of  the  palms  (ExoduB,  xv.,  27,  and  xvL,  1 — 7),  according 
to  the  Roman  Missal  It  is  hard  to  conjecture  at  what 
part  of  the  ancient  office  for  Fahn  Sunday  this  commence- 
ment of  the  ceremony  could  haye  taken  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  conviction  is,  that  very  great  changes 
were  made  from  time  to  time  in  tiie  mode  of  rendering  the 
service  by  which  the  Broughton  estate  was  held,  until  it  had 
Uttle  in  common  with  the  original,  and  as  these  ought  to 
have  been  matters  of  arrangement  between  the  lord  and  the 
tenant,  if  the  documents  relating  to  the  Manor  of  HundoD 
extend  sufficiently  fer  back,  it  is  very  likely  something  might 
be  foun'd  in  them  respecting  the  alterations  which  took  place 
at  the  Reformation,  and  also  in  1662,  when  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  last  revised. 

Every  one  must  approve  of  the  discontinuance  of  thia 
singular  interruption  of  Divine  service ;  but  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  have  so 
curious  a  remnant  of  ancient  usage  brought  before  them ; 
and,  as  one  obscure  matter  often  throws  light  on  another, 
when  they  are  brought  into  comparison,  so  tim  may  happen 
presently  to  illustrate,  or  to  be  explained  by  some  dark 
passage,  with  which  it  has  not  yet  been  compared. 

W.S.W. 


NOTICES  OF  A    REMARKABLE    DISCOVERY    OF    SILVER    ORNA- 
MENTS IN  A  TUMULUS  AT  LAROO,  IN  FIFESHIBE. 


In  a  former  Memoir  on  Ancient  Personal  Ornaments  found 
in  the  British  Islands,  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  an  interesting  discovery  of  gold  armillEe, 
found  on  the  shore  of  Fifeshire,  in  1848,  and  laid  before  the 
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Institute  by  Mr.  Dundas.'  We  have  now  to  relate,  by  the 
kindness  of  that  gentleman,  another  veiy  curious  discoTery, 
made  some  years  since  upon  the  estates  of  the  late  General 
Durham,  in  the  same  county.  Our  best  thanks  are  also  due 
to  Mrs.  Durham,  of  Largo  House,  with  whose  obhging  assent 
the  valuable  antiquities,  forming  the  subject  of  the  present 
Notices,  have  been  entrusted  to  us  for  exhibition ;  and 
the  accompanying  representations  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Shaw  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

The  village  of  Laigo,  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  was,  doubuess,  on  account  of 
its  sheltered  position  and  good  anchorage,  at  all  times  a 
frequented  and  important  haven.  The  bracelets  above  men- 
tioned, were  found  on  the  sandy  shore  of  this  harbour,  at  or 
near  a  spot  marked  by  tradition  as  a  site  where  treasure  had 
previously  been  brought  to  light.  The  singular  discovery  of 
silver  ornaments  or  armoiu-,  the  particukm  of  which  have 
been  very  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Dundas,  was  made 
about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  estate  of  Iiargo, 
northward  of  the  Bay.  The  precise  fects  connected  with  the 
discovery  have  not  been  ascertained :  the  precious  deposit 
lay  in  a  tumulus,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Norrie's  Law ; '  the 
person  by  whom  this  raluable  hoard  was  disinterred  is  still 
living,  and  in  good  circumstances ;  he  resides  at  Fitlessie,  in 
Fife,  but,  as  too  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of  treasure  trove, 
the  circumstantial  details  are  lost  in  impenetrable  mystery.^ 

The  supposition  that  the  remarkable  collection  of  silver 
rehcs  discovered  at  Norrie's  Law,  were,  in  fact,  parts  of 
warlike  equipment,  a  notion  suggested,  possibly,  by  some 
local  tradition  regarding  a  chieftaan  there  interred,^  appears 
to  have  been  received  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Roberteon,  a 
silversmith  in  the  nei^bouring  tovra  of  Cupar,  who  was  the 
chief  purchaser  of  the  precious  metal. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  circumstances  under 
■whidi  lie  discovery  occurred,  render  it  impracticable  to 
obtain  a  circumstantial  and  scientific  account  Twenty  years 
bad  elapsed  after  the  opening  of  the  tumulus,  when  the  atten- 

'  See  p.  63,  in  this  Tolome  of  Ihs  Jour-  but,   in    Hr.  Chalmers'   HonumeulB   of 

nal.  Angta,  tbe  year   1817  is  nuoed  u  the 

*  It  ie  Bingnkr  th&t  even  tlie  ycer  in  time  of  the  discorery. 
iriiicfa  tbe  find  took  place,  does  not  iippear  >  See  the  secount  of  such  k  tndition, 

to  be  poaitively  ucertained.      Mr.  Built  stated  to  have  snlwsted  in  the  neighboar- 

Mates  that  it  occurred  "about  1819;"  hood,  given  at  the  dose  of  that  Memoir. 
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tion  of  Mr.  Buist,  of  Cupar,  who  had  been  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  sculptured  monuments,  or  cross-Btones,  of  Scotland, 
was  directed  to  the  subject,and  a  Memoir  was  compiled  by  him, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  so  curious  a  discoyery  known  to 
antiquarians,  and  eliciting  further  information.  We  are 
indebted  to  his  S«port,  of  which  a  copy  baa  been  obligingly 
supplied  by  Mr.  Dundas,  for  the  following  iDterestiog  par- 
ticulars : — 

"  The  fragmenta  of  the  Nome's  Law  Armour,  nov  in  the  pomeBSioo  of  Qenenl 
Darhain,  consist  of  two  circles  or  annlets,  nther  nidel^  formed,  and  io  indifferent 

fireserration — of  tvo  bodkins  of  tha  most  eiqaisite  workm&nsbip — of  two 
azenge-shap«d  plates,  marked  with  the  ^mbols  of  the  cross-Btones — &  beaatifal 
finger-iiDg,  in  Uie  fonn  of  a  coiled  sement — a  amatl  sword  hook — the  moatli- 
piece  and  Up  of  a  ven  Urge  swonl-acabMrd — an  ornamentad  circular  plate — and 
varioui  other  lesser  Augments,  whose  uses  have  not  been  precisely  detenained. 
Thej  contain  twentj-four  onnces  troy  of  fine  siWer.  They  appear  to  have  been 
foand  about  ths  year  1819,  in  or  near  a  atona  coffin  in  an  artificial  heap  or 
tumulus  of  sand  or  gravel,  called  Norrie's  Law,an  the  boundaries  betwixt  the  estates 
of  Teaasea  and  Largo.  They  formed  part  of  a  rich  coat  of  scale  armour,  the  pieces  of 
which  consisted  of  amall-aized  lozenge-shaped  plates  of  silver,  suspended  loosely 
by  a  hook  from  the  upper  corner.  The  helmet  and  shield  and  sword-hilt  were, 
when  found,  quite  entire,  aa  were  some  portions  of  the  sword-shsath.  This  aeems 
to  have  been  a  large  crosa-hilted  weapon,  such  aa  were  commonly  used  with  both 
hands.  No  parts  or  relics  of  the  blade  were  discernible.  No  bones,  ashes,  or 
human  remains,  appear  to  have  been  fonnd  near.  The  pieces  of  armour  were 
withdrawn,  piecemeal,  and  Hold  by  a  hawker  for  what  they  would  bring,  and  (o 
whomsoever  chose  to  purchase  them.  The  nses  of  the  plates  are  nnknown,  at 
also  the  meanings  of  tlie  symbols  so  emphatically  engraved  on  them.  The  circles 
resemble  cert^n  mysterious  gold  ornaments  found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
which  have  so  entirely  perplexed  the  most  minutely  profound  Irish  antiqnarians.' 
It  cannot,  however,  be  pronounced  that  the  similitude  amounts  to  any  distinct 
measure  of  identification,  though  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  when  we  keep  in 
view  that  the  symbols  of  the  plates  are  identical  with  those  of  the  stone  crosses, 
that  these,  again,  are  peculiar  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  both  of  which  countries 
they  abound. — A  considerable  number  of  coins,  now  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and 
said  to  have  borne  these  symbolic  markings,  were  found  along  with  the  armour 
of  Norrie's  Law,  and  about  forty  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  an  earthen)  pot 
at  Pittenweem,  in  I8S2.  It  is  said  that  these  were  destitute  of  inscription  or 
written  character.  A  considerable  part  of  the  armour  was  partially  corroded, 
the  alloy  having  been  eaten  away  as  if  by  some  weak  acid,  exactly  after  the 
manner  of  that  employed  in  certain  operations  of  modem  silversmiths.  The 
bnllioD  in  this  case  was  much  more  pure  than  in  those  cases  where  it  remained 
solid  and  untouched.  It  was,  in  fact,  reduced  to  the  state  of  porous,  brittle, 
•pongy  silver.  The  parts  affected  in  this  way  were  those  lowest  down,  which 
seemed  to  have  snffeim  from  very  long  exposure  to  some  subtle  corrosive.     The 

*  We    an   not  amie   tbat   the    pecniiu  Aberdcenihin,  &<:.     Circnisr  gold  pU[«  bin 

Z-*l>ap«l  onument  hu  been  noticed  on  taj  il>o  been  found  in  Irelind,  bearing  the  iTmbol 

omament  or  tculpture  fauod  iu  Ireland.  Tbo  of  Ibe  aowt,  luch  u  are  npmcntcd  in  CatO' 

gold  ornamenla  W  vhich  Mr.  Buill  alludea,  den'i  Drilannia,  edit,  by  Bp.  Gibun,  in  the 

•re  poiaibl;  the  crsKeat-ibaped  platei  onen  Account  of  Co.  Donegal;  in  Ware'i  Antiiju.  of 

found   ia    Ireland,   vhich    bear  reKrablasce  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  136  ;    and  Dublin  Penny 

to  certain  lymboli  Kmelimeg  found  ia  eon-  Joumil,  loL  i.,  p.  244.     Tbew,  bowever,  do 

nection   with   tbe    Z-tbaped   lyuiboli   upon  not  appeal  loalogoui  to  the  "  circle*"  in  lOM- 

croH-atonee  in  ScolUud,  aa  at  Glamit  and  tinn  —A.  W. 
Creatown,  Forbnhin ;  Elgin,  Muir  of  Rhj-nie, 
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nppcT  portioiM  were  freah,  compact,  and  eDtire.    Id  them  the  silver  waa  nearlj 
the  game  as  our  present  Btaudard. 

"  These  are  neailj  all  the  facts  which  have  as  yet  been  obtained  from  trast- 
worthy  sourcea  reapecling  the  Nome's  Law  Armour." — Mr.  Baist,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Report,  ad(&  the  followicg  Htatement : — "  For  the  information  in  regard 
to  the  loflt  portion  of  the  Norrie'a  Law  Armonr,  1  have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  B. 
BobertsuQ,  jeweller,  Capar,  or  to  individuals  to  whom  I  have  been  by  him 
reforred.  Mr.  Robertson  first  made  a  purchase  of  Bl.  worth,  anbgeqaently  two  of 
101.,  and  knew  of  another  made  by  some  one  abont  Edinbnrgb  to  the  amount  of 
About  SO^.  ;  and  is  under  the  belief  that  perhaps  as  mnch  as  that  may  have  been 
carried  away  and  bestowed  on  varioas  nses.  This,  by  rough  computation,  may, 
t«gether  with  what  remains^  be  reckoned  not  much  under  four  hnndred  ounces  of 
pure  bullion.  Mr.  Robertaon  has,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  apecniiarly  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  forms  of  the  various  portions  of  the  armonr  procured  by 
him,  and  gives  a  moat  vivid  description,  in  particular,  of  the  rich  carving  of  the 
shield,  the  helmet,  and  the  sword  Laudle,  which  were  brought  to  him  crushed  in 
pieces  to  permit  convenient  transport  and  concealment."' 

The  Report,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing 
information,  is  illustrated  by  Uthographic  drawings  which 
represent  the  supposed  armlets,  bodkin,  oval  plates,  and  the 
spiral  ring  :  with  these  is  also  given  a  sketch  of  the  shield 
and  sword-hilt,  drawn,  as  it  is  believed,  from  Mr.  Robertson's 
description.  On  the  former,  of  which  the  dimensions  are 
given,  1 6  in.  by  1 0  in.,  appears  a  figure  of  a  mounted  warrior, 
his  right  hand  resting  on  his  sword,  the  point  of  which  is 
supported  by  his  foot  The  shield  has  the  upper  edge  shaped 
with  two  curves,  meeting  in  a  central  apex,  resembling  the 
debased  form  of  scutcheon  prevalent  only  in  the  last  century. 
The  sword-hilt  appears  equally  conjectural ;  both  appear  to 
be  drawn  conformably  to  the  notion  which  a  vague  descrip- 
tion of  a  shield  and  a  sword  would  suggest,  and  deserve 
notice  only  in  default  of  all  other  evidence.  The  other 
lithographs  represent  twelve  of  the  curious  sculptured  crosses 
in  North  Britain,  on  which  the  mystic  symbols  appear,  and  a 
cross  at  Largo,  of  the  same  period,  exhibiting  various  animals, 
mounted  hunters,  and  interlaced  ornaments.  It  was  found 
many  years  since,  broken  into  several  fragments ;  and  having 
been  reunited,  was  securely  placed  by  General  Durham  in 
the  grouttda  at  Largo. 

In  the  magnificent  volume  recently  published  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Chalmers,  accurate  representations  of  the  principal  objects 
found  in  Norrie'a  Law  have  been  given,  of  the  original  size. 

•  " Report bjMr.Gcorge Bui)! OD the niTCT  Iha  Fifeihira  Jouraa]  Office,  1839,  pp.4,  Jlo, 

EngmcnU  in  Ihe  podewon  of  Oeaenl  Dur-  wilh    Ihree  lithogmpLic  plktn,   repnwnUng 

hsm,  iX  Largo,  commonly  aUti  ths  Silver  ttar  principal  aiWer  rclio,  vtrioua  crou-gtonet 

Armour  of  Nonie'a  L»«.    To  the  Fifnhire  in  ScoiUod  on  which  the  mjilicsl  Z-aymbol 

Litcntr)r  and  Antiquariui  Sociel)'."     Diied,  i>  Kulplored,  ud  iwo  nsir)  of  the  cron  it  ■ 

Cupu  HuKDm,  Not.  1,  1839.     Prinled  in  Urgo. 
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As  this  costly  work,  presented  to  the  Baonatyne  Club,  is  in 
very  limited  circulation,  and  will  not  be  generally  accessible, 
it  has  seemed  desirable  to  give  representations  in  this  Journal, 
by  which  the  attention  of  archaeologists  may  be  drawn  to 
the  singular  character  of  these  remiunfl,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

1.  The  two  ornaments  designated  by  Mr.  Buist  as  "  circles 
or  armlets,"  appear  to  be  portions  of  the  large  ring-fibulse, 
of  common  occurrence  in  Ireland,  the  acus  being  in  both 
instances  lost.  There  can  scarcely,  however,  be  a  question, 
when  we  compare  with  this  the  numerous  Irish  brooches  of 
this  type,  some  of  them  having  the  acus  of  veiy  extravagant 
length,  some  enriched  with  the  most  elaborate  ornament,  that 
these  also  are  fibulae.  One  measures  5^  in.  in  diameter,  and 
is  nearly  circular ;  the  other  had  lost  a  part  of  the  hoop, 
and  been  clumsily  repaired,  so  that  the  diameter  measures, 
in  one  direction,  only  5  in.,  in  the  other  5^  in.  The  flat  part, 
where  the  hoop  is  disunited  to  admit  of  the  aais  passing 
through,  measures  in  breadth  ^^in.  Compare  the  beautiful 
ring-brooches  represented  in  Walker's  Dress  of  the  Irish, 
p.  15;  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4.5  ;  Vallancey's 
Collect  Hib.,  vol.  vii.,  and  the  splendid  examples  given  by 
Mr.  Fairholt  in  his  interesting  Memoir  on  Irish  FibulBB,  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Archaeol<^cal  Association 
at  Gloucester,  p.  89.  It  may  deserve  observation,  that  none 
of  these  have  the  hoop  twisted,  as  in  the  examples  imder  con- 
sideration, but  they  are  ornamented  occasionally  in  a  manner 
which  would  appear,  like  the  deep  spiral  groove,  ill  suited  to 
the  free  movement  of  the  acus.  A  ring-fibula,  with  singular 
twisted  hoop,  however,  but  the  ends  not  dilated,  found  in 
Livonia,  is  given  in  the  Annals  of  the  Antiquaries  of  the 
North,  1836.  Mr.  Fairholt  seems  to  regard  this  type  of 
fibula  as  exclusively  Irish ;  fibulae  of  analogous  form  have 
been  found  in  England,  such  as  the  specimens  icom  West- 
moreland, figured  in  a  previous  page  of  this  volume,  where  a 
notice  of  another  English  example  will  be  found."  A  single 
English  fibula  of  the  type,  with  dilated  ends,  resembling  those 
from  Largo,  is  figured  by  Pennant.  It  is  a  fragment,  found 
in  a  pond  in  Brayton  Park,  Cumberland,  of  silver ;  diam. 
4  in.,  and  much  ornamented  ;  the  actis  lost  A  large  silver 
hook,  weight  2  oz.,  was  found  with  it.' 

*  See  p.  70,  of  thU  valnme.  ''  Pemuuit's  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  i4. 
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Fift    1     PoKioD  of  a  Fibula 


Fig,  a    Plats  wit±.  Gcr<rll9  in  r- 
(n>lllti<iH|lii>l>lif.> 
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Fig  .1     Sfiile-lifcB  Plal 
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2.  A  plate  of  silver,  enriched  with  singular  scrolls,  or  foliated 
ornaments,  in  rery  high  relief :  three  of  these  remain  ;  there 
was  obviously  a  fourth,  connected  with  the  corresponding 
scroll  bj  a  narrow  nec^  the  plate  being  formed  with  an 
irregular  oblong  opening  in  the  centre.  Dimensions  of  the 
plate  4i^  in.  by  4  in. ;  length  of  the  opening  2^  in. ;  projec- 
tion of  the  ornaments  more  than  ^  in.  They  appear  to  hare 
been  cast,  and  are  formed  with  great  elegance  of  outline  and 
skilful  workmanship.  This,  probably,  is  the  fragment  which 
had  been  considered  the  "  mouth-piece  of  a  very  large  sword- 
scabbard,"  as  described  by  Mr.  Buist.  It  may  bear  some 
similarity  to  the  plate  serving  as  a  guard,  on  swords  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  has  no  parallel  in  weapons  of  earlier 
date,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  it  was  not  destined 
for  such  a  purpose.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  certain  analogy 
in  the  ornamentation  of  this  curious  rehc,  with  the  designs 
on  the  bronze  antiquities  found  at  Folden  Hill,  and  those 
from  Stanwick,  now  deposited  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland in  t^e  British  Museum.  The  pecuhar  element  of 
ornament  seems,  however,  indubitably  to  be  found  in  deco- 
rative bordures  of  MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  century, 
designated  as  of  the  Irish-Saxon  School ;  and  it  may  be  traced 
in  the  ."  double-spiral "  omamrait  of  the  Northern  Antiqua- 
ries. Ko  precise  parallel,  however,  to  the  type  here  exhibited, 
has  hitherto  been  noticed.    (See  Woodcut,  fig.  2.) 

3.  Two  plates  described  as  lozenge-shaped,  but  the  form 
seems  rather  to  resemble  a  leaf :  they  are  precisely  similar, 
with  the  exception  only  that  on  one  the  mai^inal  line  has 
been  burnished  out :  it  is  still  perceptible.  Weight,  598  gr. 
and  517  gr.  respectively.  They  exlubit  the  mystic  symbol, 
found  on  sculptured  crosses  in  Scotland,  and  as  it  is  beUeved 
in  that  country  alone.  The  annexed  representation  (fig.  3.) 
of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  renders  description  of  this 
device  needless  :  it  is  deeply  engraved,  and  the  cavities  were, 
very  probably,  enamelled.  It  is  seen  on  various  cross-stones 
represented  in  the  works  of  Gordon,  Pennant,  and  Cordiner, 
but  correctly  shown  only  in  the  beautiful  volume  produced 
by  Mr.  Chalmers.  In  these  sculptiires  the  Z-shaped  symbol 
sometimes  occurs  with  a  serpent  twined  round  it  in  place  of 
the  circles  ;  ^  the  extremities  are  usually  branched,  and  one 

'  See  sculptarea  at  St  Vigean'e :  ChaliiMrs,  pi.  in.,  Hnglo,  pi.  til,  tai  Bidlutheroii, 

pL  Till. 

VOL.   TI.  H  H 
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of  them  often,  as  here,  is  fleur-de-'l3rB6 :  the  head  of  an  animal 
is  often  annexed,  as  in  these  examples ;  sometimes  it  is 
rudelj  figured  by  scroll  foliations,  forming  a  aimilar  outline. 
Near  to  it  are  represented  a  mirror,  sometimes  viUi  two 
handles  or  rings,  (?)  a  crescent,  possibly  the  gold  lunular 
ornament,  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  a  comb :  the  crescent 
sometimes  traversed  by  a  V-shaped  symbol,  one  extremil^ 
branched,  the  other  similar  to  a  fleur-de-lys :  the  trigudra, 
a  fish,  animals  and  horsemen  are  also  introduced.  But  for  a 
precise  notion  of  these  mysterious  devices  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Chalmers'  beautiful  plates. 

Objects  of  metal,  exhibiting  the  peculiar  spiral  omamentfl 
of  this  character,  are  of  excessive  rarity  in  England.  Almost 
the  only  well-marked  examples  exist  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Warwickshire  Natural  History  and  Archaeol<^cal  Society ; 
they  were  found  at  Chesterton,  in  that  county,  and  may  be 
assigned  to  the  seventh  century.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  while  one  pair  of  roundels  there  preserved,  exhibit 
almost  precisely  the  type  of  ornament  shown  on  the  silver 
plates  firom  Lturgo,  (fig.  3.)  as  may  be  seen  by  the  wood-cut 
given  with  the  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Enamelling,  in  a  fonnw 
volume  of  the  Journal ; "  a  second  pair  ornamented  with  a 
cross,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  other  roundels  combined 
vrith  the  Z  on  sculptured  crosses  in  North  Britain.^  This  last 
Warwickshire  example  is  figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Association  (vol.  iii.,  p.  282).  Two  other  objects,  of 
similar  ornamentation,  found  in  a  tumulus  in  Derbyshire^ 
may  be  seen  figured  in  the  Archaeologia  (vol  ix.,  p.  190).  In 
Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  Museums  of  the  Itoyal  Irish 
Academy,  worl^  in  metal,  and  enriched  with  enamel  (the 
Opus  Hibemicum  ?)  characterised  by  similar  ornament,  are  to 
found  in  greater  variety. 

In  r^rd  to  the  intention  of  these  singular  plates,  no 
probable  conjecture  has  hitherto  been  proposed.  Mr.  Buist 
speaks  of  "  scale-armour,  the  pieces  of  which  consisted  of 
small-sized  bronze-shaped  plates  of  silver,  suspended  loosely 
by  a  hook  fix>m  the  upper  comer."  If  these  be  the  plates  in 
question,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were  not  destined  for  such  a 
purpose,  the  small  spirally  engraved  boss  at  the  "  upper 
comer"  being,  in  both  the  plates  received  &om  Mr.  Dundas, 
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without  any  perforation ;  the  reverse  of  the  stud,  or  boas,  is 
hollow,  but  QO  apparent  meauB  of  suspension  or  attachment 
caa  be  discerned,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  at  first 
Bight.  The  reverse  of  the  plates  is  quite  plain,  and  slightly 
convex.  May  they  not  have  been  destined  for  some  mystic 
or  magical  purpose  ? 

i.  A  pair  of  bodkins,  used  probably  for  &stening  the  dress, 
measuring  in  length  rather  more  than  6-^  inches.  They  are 
precisely  similar,  except  that  on  the  reverse  of  the  head  of 
one  of  them  is  engraved  the  mystdc  Z  symbol  (See  wood-cuts, 
fig.  4,  orig.  size.)  The  head  is  beautifully  chased,  apparently 
for  enamel,  the  ornament  being  spirals  of  the  type  prevalent 
in  the  MSS.  before-ipentioned.  The  head  is  of  very  sin- 
gidar  fashion,  hitherto  found,  as  I  beheve,  in  Ireland  alone. 
It  consists  of  a  semicircular  button,  surmounted  by  three 
projecting  studs,  the  central  one  bearing  a  Greek  cross 
pat^.  A  similar  pin,  of  bronze,  and  rudely  fashioned,  occurs 
amongst  the  antiquities  &om  the  tumulus  at  Lagore,  Co. 
Meath,  described  in  this  Journal,  by  Mr.  Talbot.*  Another, 
of  silver,  similar  in  the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  triple  head,  is 
figured  in  Walker's  "  Dress  of  the  Irish,"  pi.  ll.  The  ancient 
Sumptuary  Laws,  given  by  Gen.  VallanCey,  prescribe  the 
lawful  value  of  the  silver  bodkins,  of  varioos  classes  ;  that  of 
.the  king  or  bard  being  fixed  at  30  heifers.^ 

5.  A  fi^gment  of  a  diminutive  pin  of  similar  fashion,  length, 
1^  indi ;  the  central  stud  appears  to  have  been  set  with  a  gem, 

6.  A  disc,  of  stout  plate,  mea^ 
suring  in  diameter  3  inches,  with 
a  central  boss.  At  the  upper 
edge  are  two  holes,  possibly  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the 
dress.  A  smaller  disc,  like  a  button, 
diameter,  1-^  inch  in  the  centre, 
formed  with  a  deep  casement,  as 
if  intended  to  be  set  with  a  gem, 
or  other  ornament     There  is  no 

apparent  means  of  attachment  as        „,, .    .^^^  ,   ™ 
m  the  former. 

7.  Two  fragments  of  armilla,  beaten  out  so  that  the  inner 
side  is  hollow,  the  outer  lace  conves.    Width,  three  quarters 


1  Dublin  Penny  Joonwl,  vol.  it.,  pp.  iS,  G€. 
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of  an  iDch.  The  extremitieB  are  hammered  out  flat,uid  rounded. 
They  are  devoid  of  ornament. 

8.  A  figment  of  fine  interlaced  chain,  of  silver,  bearing 
resemblance  in  workmanfihip  to  the  portions  of  chain  found 
with  Saxon  coins  and  remains  in  Cuerdale.  (See  Arckaed. 
Journ.,  vol.  iii.) 

9.  A  spiral  silver  ring,  measuring  nearly  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  vreighing  120  grains.  It  had  appa- 
rently been  shaped  by  the  hammer,  the 
outer  side  slightly  rounded  and  much  worn 
in  parts,  the  edges  serrated,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  representation :  these  den- 
ticulations  were  not  continued  along  the 
entire  thread  of  Uie  spiral ;  they  were  cut 

Bpi»idi»rri..ii«u.d.t  on  the  inner  edge  only  of  each  extremity, 
'*^-  extending  nearly  half  an  inch  in  lengdi, 

a  portion  (about  1$  men)  was  iefi;  plain, 
whilst  the  central  part  of  the  thread  was  serrated  on  both 
edges.  Several  examples  of  the  spiral  ring  may  be  cited, 
discovered  in  Britain :  the  intention  was  to  permit  tiieir 
being  worn  on  a  finger  of  any  size.  Compare  one  found 
with  Saxon  remains  in  Kent  (Douglas's  Nenia,  pL  xv.,  p.  64)  ; 
and  another  found  on  the  finger  bone  in  a  tomb  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  (Transactions  of  Archieological  Assoc.,  Winchester, 
p.  152).* 

10.  A  double  hook,  in  form  of  an  S,  described  by 
Mr.  Buist  as  a  "  sword-hook."    Length,  1  inch. 

1 1 .  Kumerous  fragments  of  thic  plate,  possibly  the  remains 
of  the  coating  of  a  shield.  On  some  marginal  portions 
appears  a  border  of  oblong  projections,  hammered  up,  possibly 
to  represent  nail  heads.  Width  of  the  border  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  each  boss  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
plate,  when  entire,  appears  to  have  been  round,  resembling 
possibly  the  bronze  plating  of  ancient  British  bucklers :  the 
curve  of  one  portion  suffices  to  show  that  the  circle  measured 
21  or  22  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  only  3  or  4  inches  less 
than  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  tarian.  It  deserves 
notice  that  the  embossed  ornament,  although  more  rudely 
wrought,  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  gold  corslet 
found  at  Mold.' 

12.  A  narrow  band,  like  a  riband,  of  silver,  very  thin, 

Wwtawr,  flm.  10, 443, 1087. 
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and  Beemingly  much  worn.  It  is  of  uniform  uridth,  about 
half  an  inch ;  the  length  at  present  upwards  of  a  yard ; 
one  end,  which  appeaxa  perfect,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point 
Intention  wholly  unknown. 

The  collection  now  described  consists  of  the  small  portion 
of  this  remarkable  discorery  which  came  into  the  poasesstOD 
of  the  late  Greneral  Durham,  being  those  pieces  which  were 
left  or  neglected  by  the  finder;  they  were  picked  up  by 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  tenant  and  another  person,  both 
now  deceased,  who  brought  them  to  the  General.  Two  re- 
markable reUcs,  a  bodkin  and  one  of  the  scale-like  plates, 
were  rescued  from  the  crucible,  in  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent inquiry,  and  were  added  to  the  collection  at  Largo 
House. 

There  are  many  points  of  highly  interesting  inquiry 
suggested  by  the  examination  of  these  curious  relics.  As 
regards  t^e  period  to  which  they  may  be  assigned,  the 
evidence  supplied  by  illuminated  MSS.  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  ihat  they  belong  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury. It  is,  therefore,  satis&ctory  to  establish  a  date  upon 
no  ill  groimded  evidence  ;  many  questions,  however,  are  pre- 
sented, of  great  moment  in  reference  to  an  obscure  period 
of  the  history  of  these  islands,  which  must  be  left  to  futiire 
investigation.  The  strongly  marked  analogy  of  forms  or 
types  of  ornament  with  those  prevalent  in  Ireland ; — the 
source  whence  that  singular  rudiment  of  decorative  design 
was  derived,  by  some  archaeologists  attributed,  and  with  much 
probabihty,  to  an  Oriental  origin ; — the  purpose  for  which 
these  objects  were  destined,  assumed,  perhaps  on  no  suffi- 
cient evidence,  to  have  been  connected  wiUi  appliances  of 
warfiire  ; — above  all,  the  historical  importance  of  the  inquiry 
as  relating  to  Testiges  of  international  relation,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  hostile  migration  or  primitive  commerce, — these 
and  other  questions  into  which  it  is  not '  practicable  now  to 
enter,  wiU  suggest  themselves  to  tiie  archaeologist,  in  con- 
nection vrith  the  subject  before  us,  as  matters  fraught  with 
most  curious  interest  The  striking  identity  in  details  con- 
necting these  relics  with  some  of  the  earUest  Christian  monu- 
ments in  North  Britain,  will  stamp  them  also  with  an 
unusual  value. 

It  will  scarcely  be  conceived  that  a  deposit  of  such  large 
intrinsic  value  would  accompany  the  obsequies  of  any  invad- 
ing   chieftfun,  who    casually  perished    in    some    piratical 
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encounter  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  long  infested 
by  the  marauding  navigators  of  the  NortiL 

The  name  of  the  sepulchral  mound  merits  a  brief  notice. 
The  term  "Law"  is  applied  to  the  various  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  also  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  being  used 
to  designate  an  elevation  either  natural  or  artificial  In 
Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  the  primitive  tumulus  is  termed 
"  Low ;"  in  Ireland  they  are  known  aa  "  Lawes."  Jamieson 
remarks  that  it  might  be  supposed,  if  the  name  be  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon, — Llaewe,  Llawe,  agger,  acervus, — that 
it  had  been  primarily  given  to  artificial  mounds  raised  over  the 
dead,  and  aiterwards  transferred  to  natural  elevations.  The 
question  may  perhaps  be  legitimately  raised,  whether  the 
"  Law-hill "  of  North  Britain,  the  ancient  place  of  legislative 
assembly  in  certain  districts,  ibe  Laug-berg  of  Iceland  ("locus 
ptd>licits  ubi  judicia  peragunivr"),  is  a  term  radically  the 
same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  word.  Upon  Utaa  point  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  observations  in  Jamieson's  valuable 
Dictionary. 

In  the  designation,  Norrie's  Law,  tiie  notion  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  that  some  tradition  may  bo  sought,  which  might 
aid  in  the  appropriation  of  Uie  tumulus.  We  must  leave  ^is 
inquiry  to  Scottish  etymologists.  Hr.  Cosmo  Innes  remarks 
that  the  name  occurs  in  other  places,  and  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  offer  any  explanation  which  might  serve  to  throw 
light  upon  the  present  inquiry.  Similarity  of  sound  m^ht 
recall  the  Norman  name,  Le  Noreis — the  Northron;  but  this 
seems  obviously  irrelevant  to  the  question. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lai^o  may  yet  be  seen  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  stone  monuments  of  a  very  early  age, 
usually  known  as  the  "  standing  stones  of  Lundm."  Three 
only  now  exist,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  representation. 
Tradition,  however,  says  that  there  was  a  fourth  stone, 
destroyed  by  treasure-seekers,  who  dug  it  up ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  stones  are  as  deep  below  the  surface  as 
they  rise  above  it.  They  are  formed  of  yellowish-colom^d 
sandstone,  apparently  the  same  which  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, containing  fossil  ferns,  and  where  exposed  to  the 
weather,  they  have  assumed  a  picturesque,  grey  colour.  They 
stand  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Largo  Bay.  The  dimensions  of  the  most  lofly  are, — 
16  feet  mgh  by  3^,  and  2^  thick ;  the  smallest  measures 
14^  feet  by  7^,  and  2|  thick.     We  are  indebted  to  the 
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kindness  of  Mr.  Dundas  for  a  dramng  and  description  of  this 
venerable  yestke  of  remote  antiquity. 

ALBERT  WAY. 
NOTE. 
The  Tsloe  of  popnl&i  tnditioa  will  be  folly  reeogniaed  by  t&oM  who  are 
engaged  in  Archaeological  inqnirieH ;  it  mutt,  however,  be  &lwaje  roeeived  with 
the  utmost  cantion.  It  may  deserve  mention,  atthongh  a  donbt  hu  been 
expreeaed  aa  to  the  existence  of  sach  traditioa,  previoosly  to  the  discovery  being 
made  at  Largo,  that,  aa  we  have  been  aamred,  an  obscure  belief  hod  HnbdBted 
amoDgat  the  neighboaring  peasantry,  that  in  "Norrie'a  Law"  had  been  deposited 
a  warrior  and  hia  steed,  placed  in  an  erect  position.  He  vas,  according  t«  thia 
popular  relation,  the  chief  of  a  great  army,  and  his  armour  woe  of  massive 
niver ;  in  the  whole  hoat,  he  alone  was  armed  in  that  maimer. 

Singnlar  as  this  tale  may  appear,  soch  tradition  is  not  without  parallel  in  the 
records  of  onr  National  AjitiijiiitJes.  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  a  gold  plate  is 
preserved,  which  waa  found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  near 
Ballyshaniion,  soletv  in  consequence  of  the  song  of  a  harper  who  chanced  to 
come  in  whilst  the  Bishop  of  Deny  (Dr.  Hopkins)  was  at  dinner.  The  Bishop, 
desiring  to  know  the  purport  of  hia  lay,  the  herdsman  was  called  in  as  interpreter, 
and  explained  it  to  be  this  :  That  at  a  certain  spot  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  lay 
bnried,  his  breast  and  back  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  ana  Urge  golden  rings 
upon  hia  fingers.  On  digging  at  the  place,  this  plate,  still  to  be  seen  at  Ozfom, 
and  another  were  found.  Bishop  Oibaon  relates  this  remarkable  incident  in  his 
edition  of  Camden's  Britannia.'  Another  atriking  circnmstance  of  a  similar 
natnre  has  occnired  in  more  recent  times.  Some  years  previonsly  to  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  Eolden  corslet  at  Biyn-yr  Ellvllon  (the  Fairies'  or  Goblins'  Hill), 
near  Hold,  in  Flintshire,  now  depouted  in  tne  British  Unsenm,  an  aged  woman, 
retaming  late  from  Mold,  imagined  that  she  had  seen  a  spectre  cross  her  path  to 
the  identical  moond  where  the  skeleton  encased  in  sold  was  subsequently  found  ; 
she  described  the  phantom  as  of  gigantic  site,  and  uad  in  a  coat  of  gold,  shining 
like  the  snn.  This  she  related  the  next  morning  to  the  farmer,  whose  workmen 
actually  found  the  corslet  in  1833,  and  there  con  scarcely  be  a  question  that  a 
lingering  remembrance  of  a  tradition  which  she  had  heard  in  early  years  asso- 
ciaied  with  the  "  Qoblins'  Hill,"  presented  to  this  woman's  imagination  indi  a 
golden  effigy.' 


NOTICES   OF  ANTIQUITIES,  AND  OF   CATACOMBS   DECORATED 
WITH  FRESCOES,  DISCOVERED  AT  KERTCH,  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Tek  Archaeological  research,  zealously  and  successflilly 
prosecuted  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  in 
recent  times,  has  been  productive  of  many  important  results. 
Some  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  acquainted  -with  the  dis- 
coveries, comprising  gold  ornaments  of  the  moat  elaborate 
and  skilful  workomnship,  brought  to  light  at  Kertch,  and 
made  known  to  the  archaeologists    of   Western    Europe 

*  Edit.  169fi,  p.  1022.    Sh  iIb  GiU-  conlet  of  gold  mU  tat  6001  to  >  gDldnnidi 

logtuof  tbe  AihmciltiuiHiiHuiii,p.  139.  at  Cotk,  wu  found  ucisr  Linuon.    Wdker'a 

'  Arclusdogi*,  TOL  iiri.,  p.  425,  when  Dros  of  (he  Iriib,  p.  177. 
a  rapreMnUtign  of  thi*  eonlat  ii  pnn.     A 
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through  the  intereatinK  Memoir  given  by  Mods,  Raoul 
Eochette,  in  the  Jownud  des  Savans.  The  detailed  accounts 
of  subsequent  inTestigations  have,  as  we  believe,  been  pub- 
lished oiUy  in  Russian — a  language  rarely  studied  in  this 
country — and  in  works  difficult  of  access  to  the  English 
antiquary.  It  has,  therefore,  appetu^  desirable  to  invite 
attention  to  th^e  curious  remains  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Bosphonis  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  notices  may 
prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Archaeological  Journal. 

The  town  of  Kertch  is  situate  in  the  Crimea,  on  the 
Strait  of  Jenicale,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fanti- 
kapseum,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus.  The 
entire  district  around  Kertch,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  is  studded  with  tumuli  of  great  antiquity,  now 
known  under  the  general  appellation  of  kurgans,  and  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  from  25  to  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  There  are  two  great  ranges  of  these  kurgans.  The 
first  and  principal  range  runs  in  an  almost  uninterrupted 
quadrant  from  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  extends  to  Pavlovsk. 
The  other  range,  commanding  all  the  immediate  environs  of 
Kertch,  extends  westward,  and  terminates  at  the  mountain 
Mithridates.  For  centuries  tb^e  tumuli  have  been  excar- 
vated  for  the  purpose  of  finding  treasure.  The  GJenoeae  and 
Turks  alike  ransacked  them  for  the  gold  they  were  believed 
to  contain  ;  and  when  the  Crimea  f^  into  me  possession  of 
Russia,  in  the  year  1 774,  every  one  was  allowed  to  explore 
them  at  pleasure.  It  was  not  until  1820  that  a  proper 
restriction  was  imposed  upon  this  practice :  in  that  year 
Count  Rumjanzov  obtained  from  the  Russian  Grovemment 
the  exclusive  right  of  excavating  the  kurgans. 

In  the  year  1828  the  Archaeological  Museum  of  Keri:ch 
was  established,  and  from  that  period  the  director  of  the 
Museum  has  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  excavations. 
This  ofl&ce  was  performed  by  Herr  Blaramberg,  the  first 
director,  until  his  death  in  1832,  when  it  devolved  upon  his 
successor,  Herr  Ashik,  who  has  produced  an  important  work 
upon  this  interesting  subject.'  About  ten  of  tiiese  kurgans 
are  excavated  every  year,  and  the  most  precious  portion  of 
the  objects  dug  up  are  deposited  in  the  Hermitage  at  St 
PetersDui:g,  the  remainder  finding  a  place  in  the  Museum  at 
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Kertch.  These  particulars  are  taken  from  an  article  in 
Ennan's  "  ArchirfUrwissenchaftliche  Eunde  toq  Rufislatid  :" 
Band  4,  1844,"  in  which  the  author  observM,  "  The  result  of 
the  excavations  at  Kertch,  notwithstanding  their  great 
importance  for  history  and  antiquities,  hare  remained  almost 
onknown  to  the  learned  world,  so  little  has  the  public 
interest  in  t^em  been  aroused,  even  in  Russia,  to  the  present 
lime.  How  few  are  there  who  know  that  that  kind  of 
ancient  vase,  which  is  improperly  termed  Etruscan,  is  also 
dug  up  in  Rusfflan  ground—that  Greek  sculptures  of  the 
highest  art  are  dug  out  amongst  us — that  we  possess  splendid 
monuments  of  Cyclopsean  architecture,  and  that,  far  from 
both  capitals,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  southern  Steppes 
towards  the  Black  Sea,  there  exists  another  Herculaneum, 
another  subterranean  Etruria,  rich  in  treasures,  often  unique 
in  their  kind,  and  which  throw  light  upon  the  darkest  periods 
of  the  past." 

The  curious  pubUcation  by  the  Director  of  the  Eertch 
Maseum  (Anton  Ashik),  to  which  alluedon  has  been  made, 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  description  of  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  catacombs  or  kui^ans,  opened  by  him 
in  the  year  1843.  He  states  that,  up  to  the  year  1834,  not 
one  of  the  searchers  after  antiquities  suspected  that  in  Fand- 
kapieum,  as  in  Italy,  there  existed  catacombs  cut  in  the 
rocks  ;  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  fact  belongs  properly 
to  himself.  These  tumuli  had  been  opened  by  many  archae- 
ologists, but  it  had  escaped  their  attention  uiat  under  these 
mounds  were  concealed  an  innumerable  number  of  funeral 
caves.  This  discovery  was  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 
In  the  year  1834,  while  superintending  the  excavations  of 
the  kurgans,  and  observing  closely  the  regular  ranges  of  these 
tumuli,  M.  Ashik  observed  that  at  the  foot  of  each  mound, 
towards  the  north-east,'  there  was  a  small  cavity  in  which 
the  earth  was  always  moist,  whence  the  herbage  there  was 
more  green  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tumuli.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  one  of  them  to  be  opened.  At  the  depth  of 
3^  feet  they  came  to  a  rock,  in  which  was  a  cutting  of  the 
width  of  7  feot,  the  space  between  the  two  walls  being  filled 
up  with  rubbish :  following  this  narrow  way  to  about  the 

>   Sm  abo  Demidoir,  Yogagt  dam  la  *  This  fkct  ii  rerj  ■tariking.    In  British 

Stmit  Mlridu)naU,v<A.i.,f.S3S  etoeq.;  ttuauli  the  deposit   has    frequently'   beeu 

vol.  ii.  p.  1,  et  Beq.  found  in  a  Bmilar  pouUoo. 
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depth  of  18  feet,  they  came  to  a  Bemicircular  opening,  which 
proved  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  subterranean  vault  A  stone 
slab,  intended  as  a  covering  for  the  entrance,  was  found 
removed  icom  its  place,  whence  it  was  concluded  that  the 
vault  had  been  visited  at  some  former  period.  The  entrance 
being  filled  up  with  stones,  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the 
catacomb  otherwise  than  by  crawling  on  hands  and  knees. 
The  chamber  was  14  feet  long,  lOi^  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
9  inches  high.  In  the  centre  there  stood  a  sarcophagus 
made  of  ordinary  Kertch  stone  :  the  bones  of  the  deceased 
were  collected  into  a.  heap.  On  the  left  side  of  the  catacomb 
a  niche  was  formed  in  the  rock,  in  which  lay  three  skeletons 
placed  with  r^ularity.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  earth  in 
the  vault,  on  sifting  this  some  pieces  of  gold  were  found, 
which  had  probably  ornamented  the  dress  of  the  deceased 
person  whose  remains  were  in  the  sarcophagus.  A  great 
many  fragments  of  earthen  vessels,  phials,  and  two  broken 
amphorae,  were  also  found.  It  was  evident  that  the  catacomb 
had  been  already  plundered.  The  key  of  these  ancient 
structures  had,  however,  been  discovered,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  M.  Ashik  opened  as  many  as  twenty  catacombs 
of  different  sizes.  In  some  of  the  tombs  he  found  coins  of 
Sauromates  VII,,  with  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
on  the  reverse  ;  also  earthen  lamps,  amphorae,  and  phials. 

Amongst  the  catacombs  discovered  by  M.  Ashik,  there  was 
one  with  three  divisions,  and  with  circuit  openings  on  both 
sides,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  other  catacombs  having 
similar  openings.  In  this  manner,  five  catacombs  were 
united,  forming  nine  separate  fonereal  chambers.  In  tiie 
first,  there  lay  eighteen  skeletons,  by  twos  and  threes  together, 
on  benches  cut  out  separately  from  the  rock  itself  Alto- 
gether there  were  forty-eight  skeletons  in  these  taults,  lying 
in  regular  order,  but  in  different  directions.  The  catacombs 
of  Pantikapffium  are  cut  in  the  rock  similar  to  those  in  the 
ancient  Tarquinia,  and  are  from  II  to  14  feet,  and  sometimes 
more,  below  the  level  of  the  road. 

M.  Ashik,  anxious  to  discover  catacombs  which  were 
untouched,  and  which  might  merit  full  attention,  continued 
his  labours,  and,  in  1841,  he  opened  one  in  two  divisions, 
the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  paintings.  Of  the 
character  of  these  interesting  specimens  of  art  he  gives  the 
following  account ; — 

"  These  paintings  excel  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  had 
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been  discovered  up  to  tliat  time  in  our  sabterraueaD  Etniria ; 
not  so  much  however  by  their  execution  as  by  their  subject 
I  showed  them  to  many  learned  archaeologists  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  to  whom  it  appeared  incredible  that  objects  of 
antiquity  so  remarkable  could  be  found  in  Taurida.  The 
painting  of  the  catacombs  belongs  to  the  Greek  style — there 
is  observable  in  it,  however,  the  reflex  of  art  prevailing  in 
Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the  Chnstian  era.  The  walls 
of  the  catacombs  were  covered  vrith  stucco  or  pltuster,  on 
which  the  drawings  were  made  in  water-colours — white, 
hiack,  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  grey — with  the  same  colours, 
in  short,  which  are  observed  in  the  frescoes  discovered  in 
several  parts  of  Tuscany,  particularly  near  Cometo,  in  the 
year  1831.  When  we  entered  the  catacomb  the  painting 
was  very  fresh  and  no  where  injured.  I  immediately  com- 
menced copying  the  paintings,  and  in  three  days,  with  the 
assistance  of  M.  Stephanski,  draftsman  to  the  Eertch 
Museum,  I  succeeded  in  making  a  faithful  fac-simile,  corre- 
sponding to  the  original  even  in  the  minute  parts.  It  was 
observed  that  the  air  penetrating  into  the  vaults,  from  which 
the  rays  of  lig^t  had  been  excluded  during  the  course  of 
many  ages,  destroyed  not  only  the  paintings,  but  even  the 
plaster.  In  £ict,  the  next  day  after  they  were  discovered 
there  appeared  on  the  walls  a  great  deal  of  humidity,  the 
colours  b^an  to  grow  pale,  and  the  plaster  to  detach  itself 
from  the  wall  and  fall  at  the  shghtest  pressure.  Almost  all 
the  monuments  of  funereal  painting  discovered  in  Italy  have 
undergone  the  same  fate ;  there,  likewise,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  protect  them  against  the  influence  of  the  air  and 
damp." 

This  talented  archaeologist  then  gives  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  frescoes,  ten  in  number,  preceded  by  a  description 
of  the  catacomb  in  which  they  were  found,  and  illustrated  by 
twelve  plates,  representing  the  drawings  in  outline.  A  satis- 
factory notion  of  these  examples  of  ancient  art  can  only  be 
gained  by  reference  to  the  work  itself;  we  will,  however,  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  description  of  the  catacomb 
and  of  one  of  the  frescoes  at  length,  as  an  example  of  their 
higMv  curious  character  : — 

"  The  tumulus  in  which  this  catacomb  was  discovered, 
measured  in  the  centre,  is  13  feet  in  depth,  to  the  top  of  the 
catacomb.    The  digging  was  carried  on,  as  has  been  cus- 
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tomary,  perpendicularly  to  the  base,  from  the  north-eaBt,  and 
yraa  commenced  at  the  spot  where  the  hollow  was  observed, 
to  which  allusion  has  previously  been  made.  On  penetrating 
into  the  cavity  about  three  feet,  a  cutting  in  the  rock  was 
found,  3  feet  10  inches  wide  ;  following  this  direction,  more 
than  five  feet  in  depth,  the  excavators  came  upon  the  slab 
covering  the  entrance  to  the  cavern.  This  entrance  was  of 
the  height  of  5  feet  6  inches,  and  2  feet  4  inches  wide.  The 
entrance  to  the  tomb  was  filled  with  earth,  from  the  very  top 
where  the  rock  commences  :  in  this  earth  were  found  pieces 
of  amphoree,  fragments  of  painted  vasea,  and  phials.  The 
earthy  portion  of  this  rubbish  was  light,  whence  it  might  be 
concluded  that  the  grave  had  been  already  despoiled  j  this 
was  subsequently  confirmed,  when,  having  arrived  at  the 
slab,  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  fit  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb.  Having  been  removed  with  difficulty,  the  next 
proceeding  was  to  clear  away  Uie  earth,  which  had  ^dleu 
through  the  uncovered  opening  into  the  first  chamber,  whi<^ 
was  about  14  feet  in  length,  10  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  6  feet 
3  inches  high.  The  second  chamber  was  about  12  feet  long, 
9  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  about  the  same  height  as  the  first. 
In  both  divisions  were  found  fr^ments  of  vases,  unphorse, 
and  phials.  There  is  no  doubt  that  precious  objects  had 
been  deposited  here  ;  and  that,  had  the  catacombs  not  been 
already  pillaged,  besides  the  frescoes,  constituting  in  them- 
selvra  an  important  discoveiy,  the  Museum  would  certainly 
have  been  enriched  by  considerable  acquisitions  of  objects  of 
antiquity." 

M.  Ashik  then  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  the 
freacoM  of  the  first  chamber — "  The  drawings  on  this  wall 
are  divided  into  two  portions  or  lines,  ornamented  above  the 
frieze  with  a  grey  flower,  1  foot  3  inches  wide.  This  frieze 
comprises,  in  itself,  ten  oblong  squares :  in  the  centre  is 
represented  a  head  in  profile,  with  the  mouth  half  open  ;  at 
the  sides  are  peacocks,  and  in  the  remaining  squares  are  seen 
two  masks  of  &uns,  with  long  ears,  two  ordinary  female 
masks,  and  three  branches  of  the  pomegranate  tree,  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  frieze, 
below,  there  is  a  garland  of  vine  branches,  and  clusters  of 
grapes.  Immediately  below  the  garland,  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall,  there  is  represented  a  couch,  on  which  a  male  figure 
reclines,  with  the  left  elbow  resting  upon  a  cushion ;  in  the 
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right  hand,  which  is  elevated,  it  holds  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
This  figure,  which  is  clothed  in  a  rtse-coloured  girdled  tunic, 
IB  enveloped,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  in  a  yellow- 
coloured  cloth ;  near  the  pillow  is  a  Uttle  three-legged  side- 
table,  on  which  hes  some  round  object,  resembling  a  pie  or 
bread;  before  the  couch  is  a  stool ;  further  on,  on  the  right 
side,  is  an  attendant  in  a  short  Grecian  tunic,  with  sleeves, 
and  of  a  pale  grey  colour,  in  half-boots,  and  with  a  narrow 
yellow  under-garment.  In  the  right  hand,  whidi  is  extended 
towards  the  reclining  figure,  there  is  a  cup,  probably  con- 
taining some  liquid,  poured  out  from  a  vessel  which  a  servant 
holds  in  the  left  hand.  Immediately  behind  these  last  are 
three  male  figures,  almost  in  the  same  position,  enveloped  in 
mantles,  in  short  under-garments  of  different  colours,  and  io 
half-boots  :  further  on  is  an  olive-branch.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  recumbent  figure  is  Been  a  group  of  eight  women,  in 
long  tunicB,  and  different-coloured  mantles ;  three  of  the 
women  are  represented  sitting,  witii  stools  tmder  their  feet. 
The  first  female  figure  occupies  the  principal  place,  sitting  in 
a  large  arm-chair  with  four  legs.  Their  costume  consists  of 
a  long  tunic,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  white  peplum." 

The  subjects  in  the  lower  part  are  thus  described — "  Under 
the  socle  the  width  is  1 0^  inches.  On  the  left  side  there  are 
six  horsemen,  armed  vrith  spears,  rushing  upon  their  enemies. 
All  these  warriors  are  bareheaded,  in  jtale  grey  doublets,  red 
under-garments,  and  half  boots.  Under  the  caftan  appears 
what  resembles  a  leathern  cuirass,  of  a  blue  colour.  The 
horses  are  without  saddles,  with  bridles  only.  On  the  right 
side  there  are  fire  horsemen,  also  galloping,  with  spears ; 
between  these  two  groups,  three  warriors,  slain,  are  lying 
upon  the  ground;  two  of  them  are  overthrown,  together  with 
their  horses ;  the  thii-d  is  likewise  thrown  from  his  horse ; 
his  cap  is  &llen  firom  his  head,  and  lies  by  the  body.  The 
position  of  this  group,  and  the  costume  of  the  warriors,  is 
very  striking.  The  first  and  the  third  of  the  fire  horsemen 
are  clothed  in  long,  girded,  sleeveless  Greek  tunics,  of  a  pale 
grey  colour,  with  squares ;  on  their  heads  are  pointed  caps, 
with  ear-pieces,  and  with  tufts  on  the  top ;  the  three  re- 
maining horsemen  have,  like  the  three  who  are  slain,  sleere- 
less  tunics  of  a  yellow  colour.  Over  the  tunics  they  wear 
armour,  completely  covering  the  breast ;  the  under-garments 
are  of  a  red  colour  ;  tlicv  hkvc  boots ;  on  the  heads  of  these 
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warriors  are  pointed  caps,  with  ear-piecea,  but  without  tufts 
on  the  top.  Two  warriors,  having  long  tunica  and  caps,  with 
tufts,  are  sitting  on  their  horses  [sideways],  in  the  same 
manner  as  ladies  in  Europe  in  modem  times. 

The  rest  of  the  frescoes  are  described  with  equal  minute- 
ness, and  are  no  less  curious  and  interesting.  The  author 
has  introduced  into  his  work,  chapters  "  On  Ancient  Pagan 
Catacombs  in  General,"  "  On  Roman  Christian  Catacombs," 
"  On  the  F^tings  of  the  Ancients,"  and  "  On  the  Various 
Representations  upon  Ancient  Tombs  and  Monuments/'  &c. 
But  these  are  all  subordinate  to  the  description  of  the 
frescoes. 

These  researches  must  be  regarded  as  of  high  interest,  in 
connection  with  the  discoveries  made  in  recent  years  in 
various  parts  of  Western  Europe,  illustrative  of  the  sepulchral 
usages  and  decorations  of  former  times.  We  regret  to  be 
unable  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  curious 
illustrations  which  accompany  M.  Ashik's  valuable  publication. 
The  English  archaeoI<^t  will  not  &il  to  recognise  the  curious 
coincidence  in  the  fact  of  the  deposit  in  these  kvrgans  being 
commonly  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  tumulus,  which  is  ia 
accordance  with  the  observation  frequently  made  in  the 
examination  of  barrows  in  our  own  country. 

J.  WINTER  JONES. 


THE  CORDWAINEHS  AND  C0RVE8ORS  OF  OXFORD. 
(OMdudedfnmpage  1G9.) 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  annual  meeting  was 
holden  upon  the  Monday  after  St  Luke's  day,'  but  sometimes 
it  took  place  on  the  festival  itself,  and  from  the  22d  Hen. 
VIII.  to  the  25th  EUz.  (1583),  either  upon  that  or  upon  the 
Sunday.  With  respect  to  the  place  of  assembling,  it  was 
prescribed  by  the  Ord.  2  Eliz.  to  be  at  the  Master's  house, 
but  we  may  suppose,  in  the  absence  of  better  information, 
that  when  the  company  became  more  numerous,  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Friars ;  and  certainly 
it  was  so  after  the  37th  Eliz.  (1595),  when,  in  the  Master- 
ship of  Mr.  Thos.  Bland,  they  commenced  building  a  common 
hall,  called  Shoemakers'  Hall,^  upon  leasehold  ground  at 
Bocardo.'      For   this,  however,  they  had  scarcely  funds 

■  See  OrdiDMices,  2  Eli£.  >  B.  103,  116.  *  B.  109. 
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sufficient  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  ;*  the  only  assist- 
ance they  are  recorded  to  hare  received  in  the  vork  beii^ 
the  gift  of  a  tree  valued  at  xs.  from  Mr.  Richard  Knight  of 
Headington,  xxs.  towards  glazing  the  windows  from  Mr, 
Cossam,  Alderman,  "  sometymes  Mayor,"  and  who  had  been 
five  times  Master,  and  is.  for  the  same  purpose  from  Mr, 
Thos.  Bird,  Clerk  of  the  Company.'^  It  has  been  conjectured, 
and  with  apparent  probability,  that  this  Hall  was  the  inn 
now  called  the  Three  Goats  (a  short  mode  of  describing  the 
shoemakers'  arms),  and  which  is  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Oxford."  How  long  they  continued  to  occupy  their  new 
building  is  not  known ;  but  in  tiie  years  1617-18-19,'  we 
find  them  letting  a  tenement  and  garden,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  which  must  have  been 
the  same  property,  as  not  the  slightest  hint  occurs  that  they 
were  possessed  of  any  other.  In  1631,  Mr.  Arnold  is 
credited  with  10/.  for  the  rent  of  his  house  "  nere  Bocardo  ;  "^ 
and  as,  in  1634,  mention  is  made  of  a  house  then  sold  for 
140/.,*  it  seems  most  probable  it  was  "the  Hall." 

The  business  of  the  annual  meetings,  when  assembled, 
was  to  collect  wd  pay  over  the  fee-&rm  rent,  elect  new 
officers,  make  presentments  and  admissions,  with  such  orders 
as  were  necessary,  and,  lastly,  to  settle  their  accounts.' 
When  these  matters  were  all  disposed  o^  the  new  master 
was  to  give  tiiem  a  dinner,  under  penalty  of  6s.  Sd.,^  the 
latter  being  an  act  of  duty  not  always  performed,  as  the 
individual  might  prefer  paying  the  penalty  when  the  Com- 
pany became  very  numerous ;'  and  the  firnds  necessary  for 
celebrating  the  festivity  could  only  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
themselves.      For,   as  they  had  no  endowment,*  and  no 

*  B.  1 09.    Tbe  tote,  wriliiigB,  and  feea  *  And  only  two  peimaimit  beiielkcti<»a: 


iNKt  231.  7*.  {M.,aDd  bgingatiortof  nuniej  the  fint,  of  TJ*  Tig' a  jsar,  wu  left  by 

tbcy  were  obUgad  to  nrmit  Ur.  Cohud,  will  of  Hr.  AUemun  W.  P^m^  ta 

the  maater,  to  retain  ue  leaao  aa  a  aeea-  mayor  tai  dx  time*  master,  who  diod,  it 

ri^  for  a  iam  be  bad  lent  them.    Tliu  I«nippond,abavt  lS19orl6S0.     B.  178, 

wu  repaid  in  1602.    B.  116,109.  also  B.  38,  forhis  wife'*  legacy,  and  com- 

•B.  177.  I»re  pp.  83,  17B.    The  seconiC  of  £/.,  waa 

'  Stw  the  coodndtng  note.  giren  by  Hr.  Timothy  Carter,  on  his  being 

'  U.  mb  acnia.  appointed  ateirard  in  tbe  place  of  Mr, 

*  B.  146.  Bird,   October  22, 1627;  and  vaa  to  b« 

*  D.  nb  anno.  lent  gratis  on  good  secnrity,  to  two  free- 
■  In  l£i18  tlie  aceonnls  bt^an  to  be  taken  men  of  the  company,  fiOi.  e*ch,  for  two 

on  the  following  day.    B.  9S.  years,  one  of  the  first  nominees  to  bold 

*  Ordin.  2  Ebx,  Iha  loan  for  one  year  <nily,  so  that  an 
'The  bt  from  1660  to    1709  vanes  appointment  should  talce  place  every  year 

from  SO  to  neariy  100  nanMS.  U.     They  ^lerwanis.    D  2.     The  benefaction  mw 

■re  now  (1818}  only   10    cvdinaiy,    IB  applied  iu  1701,  when  the  acconnta  which 

hononuy  iiMniben,aDd  the  stewaid.  bare  been  inspected  end,    E.  snb  anno. 
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license  to  purchase  or  hold  lands  in  mortmain,  their  income 
depended  entirely  upon  what  they  raised  by  weekly  pay- 
ments,* by  the  cobblers'  "  quarter^es,"  as  they  were  called, 
by  fees  and  fines  upon  admiBsions,  penalties  and  amerciaments, 
and  occasional  gifts,  which  were  very  rare  and  small ;  so 
tiiat  there  was  really  nothing  to  expend:  Their  ordinances 
enabled  them  to  demand  a  breakfast  Irom  new  members,' 
which  was  sometimes  given  and  sometimes  componnded 
for  ;'  hut  at  an  early  period,  the  Company,  beii^  very  few 
in  number,  seem  to  have  looked  for  something  more  from 
those  who  could  aiford  it,  and,  besides  the  admission  fine,  to 
hare  suggested  what  was  called  "  les  proffers,"^  and  also  a 
repast ;  in  fact,  a  dinner.  What  the  first  of  theee  was  la 
not  clearly  explained ;  but  it  may  have  been  some  small 
contribution  to  be  offered  to  the  general  fund ;  but  the 
degree  of  pertinacity  with  which  both  of  them,  the  dinner 
especially,  is  represented  in  the  Company's  records  as  a  free 
and  voluntary  act  of  liberaUty,  is  truly  amusing.  For 
instance,  on  the  3d  Sept.,  3d  Eliz.,  Edward  Kyrkeman  was 
admitted,  and  paid,  in  ready  money,  xl«. :  the  minute  then 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Also  he  made  the  occupacyon  a  dynner  at 
his  admyttynge  of  hys  fre  and  franke  good  will  which  came 
of  hymself,  which  cost  hym  xxij«."*  Again,  on  the  30th 
day  of  November,  in  tJie  same  year,  Thos.  Andrewe  was 
admitted,  and  paid,  "  in  redye  money,  to  the  use  of  the  sayd 
Guyld,  xls.  And  his  dynner,  which  he  made  of  his  propre  and 
flFre  will  withought  any  provocacyon  of  any  of  the  sayd 
occupatyon  or  any  other  man's  compulsyon,  come  to  tvs.  ; 
and  to  bothe  these  said  sommes  and  the  contents  heryn 
conteyned  he  hathe  putte  his  hand  the  day  and  yere  above 
wrytten."'    And  so  in  other  cases.    We  have  the  particulars 

'  "  Thys  indyniDg  wM  beeooD  in  the  '  Ordin.  2  Elii. 

tyme  of  Jofm  bromlay  warden  of   th«  ^lD2Rich.III. Jt^SemancompiHinds 

crmfte  of  eordwuiiera  <tf  Oxfonl.    la  the  for  13*  i*.  A  5.  Hid  no  the  10<^  luanrj 

xxj  jere  of  the  rane  of  V-yna  huy  the  vij  following,  John  Tkcldey  &  Wm  Bnuier 

tbkt  beverjr-mann  a  j  d  a  weke  to  the  box  for  xx*   each.  A  7.    See  also  B.  S5,  and 

}^  ya  to   saye  that  tjme   beyne   warden  D.  in  1640.     In  1641  the  memben  newly 

John    bromUy   odyr   ways   ctillyt    John  admitted,  gire  money  or  plate,  but  neither 

poQgea    Rychard     pyttys   John    symon  lireakfaat  or  dinner,  D. 

WyUln  camden   Robard   holbeke  Jolui  "  See  I-'yearof  RJch.lII.  A.4.  In  p.  86. 

henenam  ft  thay  getortt  by  thej-m  selfe-  W  Saytt  maLee  hia  prayr  and  Rye  bar- 

t"  T*  1'  ob  &  then  com  in  Bye  barlaw  in  tram  hya  profyr.  A  35,  W"  Camden  eom- 

the  XMiij  yere  of  the  rene  of  kyng  hay  pounds   pro    convivio  ;  but  be   aeema  to 

the  vij'''  &  he  psyde  in  that  yere  liij'  iiijd  nave  been  rather  a  slippery  subject, 

andsolhefullsro- trays  to  v"  ix  ■  o''  ob."  »  B.  23. 
A  S&.  and  see  54 ;  also  minutes  of  courts  of 
24   Hen.  VII.  A.  63.  and  1  Hen.  VUl. 
p.  64. 
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of  one  of  these  dinnenj,  which,  although  curious  in  itself,  is 
still  more  curious  when  coosidered  as  an  illustration  of  the 
voluntary  system ;  for  at  the  rery  time  the  indiyidual  giving 
it  vroB  feasting  tlie  craft  "  of  his  own  free  will,  without  any 
provocacyon  of  any  man  whatsoever,"  pecuniary  difficulties 
compelled  him  to  offer  a  surety  to  the  Guild,  to  secure  to 
them  the  payment  of  ten  shillings  at  the  next  Michaelmas 
twetvemontL 

M<l  that  W;llyam  sSyll  bad  made  hys  prayr  the  xvj  day  of  aguBte  the 
xiiij  yeer  of  Uie  Bene  of  kyng  henre  the  viij  &  he  hnae  brogge  in  liij*  iiy'' 
of  Rede  monay  &  John  coper  ja  Burte  (i.e.,  surety)  to  paye  to  the  sayd 
crafte  at  syent  mychell  tyde  com  a  tw^mond  next  afte'  the  date  of  tbys 
wrytyng — r'  furthyer  to  be  tbay  for  sowran ;  (to  be  thereibre  Bwom).* 

The  ahove  is  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Sayll's  admission, 
the  following  is  that  of  his  dinner,  the  particulars  of  which' 
are  recorded  in  a  vacant  part  of  page  21,  Book  A. 

Itm  for  y*  profer  off  W.  SSyll 

Itinbrede is'' 

It  In  ajll 0* 

ItlnpyggyB «'    iiy'' 

It  In  gys  (geese) ii' 

It  kapona iiij*     'j'* 

It  In  leggys  of  moton x'' 

It  In  matybons y** 

It  In  flowere "ij'' 

It  Tn  kreme ■ij'' 

It  In  melke 'iij' 

Itm  In  Boatt U''  ob 

It  In  wette  (wheat) iiij'' 

It  all  manor  of  px  spyes  (picked  spices  ?)  .        .        ■  U' 

Itcollya viij*! 

It  cokys  waggys  (wages) "'j'' 

It  for  tumyng  of  y''  hroche  (spit)            ....  ij'' 

It  for  lame' tx 

It  for  eggys  and  bot«r ^'^ 

These,  however,  were  but  occasional  festivals.  The  annual 
dinner  must  have  always  been  a  matter  of  some  little  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  expense ;  for  there  is  an  orde^  of 
Oct  25th,  1585  (27  Bliz.),  that  the  master  should,  upon  his 
first  election,  pay  xx*.,  and  the  second  time  vis.  viiirf.,*  while 

>  A.  G6.  may  have  been  eatertuaing  hU  guetta 

*  This  word  ia  bk>tted,  and  the  reading      with  kuanwa  lamb, 
^ven  i«  dDubt/uL    If  correct,  Hr.  SayU  *  B.  91. 
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on  a  preyious  occasion,  in  the  3rd  year  of  EUz.,  they  bad 
generously  voted  the  master  five  shilliiige  towards  hia  dinner.' 
In  -whatever  way  the  expenses  of  them  were  paid,  tJiese 
entertainmenta  must  have  continued  ;  since  there  is  an  order 
of  Sept.  17, 1613  (11  Jas.  I.),  for  suspending  them  during  four 
years ;  which,  in  1616,  was  continued  for  seven,  and  in  1623 
for  six  years  more.'  In  1631,  we  find  them  revive;  and 
the  Company  rich  enough,  by  their  prudent  management,  to 
give  120/.  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  property  at  Ken- 
ningtoQ,  Berks  ;  which,  however,  they  parted  with  two  years 
after.'  Subsequently  to  this  period,  we  have  the  particulars 
of  many  dinners ;  and  in  the  accounts  of  two  yeaifi,  which  are 
given  below,  one  of  these  will  afford  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  entertaimnent  In  later  years,  the  practice  was 
to  allow  the  master  a  certain  sum,  leaving  hun  still  the 
nominal  giver  of  the  feast ;  which,  it  may  be  auppcKied,  was 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  a  cost  which  became  too 
great  for  individu^  to  bear,  when  the  members  of  the 
society  were  rapidly  increasing,  but  also  for  that  of  checking 
the  extravagant  expenditure  into  which  such  celebrations 
are  often  apt  to  run.* 

Anno  Dni  1631.' 
Civius>  QQ  ^^  AccotDpts  of  Mr.  John  BaniuBter  lat«  Master  of  the 
Oxon.  /  '  lucorporacon  of  Cordnayn's  infranchised  ir^iu  the  said 
Citty  &  Suburbes  thereof  and  William  Cowdry  kte  War- 
den of  the  same  incoiporacon  Made  &  taken  before  the 
nowe  Master  &  nardena  and  by  the  rest  of  the  said 
Incorporacon  the  Eleaventh  day  of  November  In  the 
Seaventh  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  o'  sor'jugne  Lord  Charies 
by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England  Scotland  ffraunce 
&  Ireland  defsndo''  of  the  &;th  &o. 

•  B  S3.    The]'  gKn  ibe  aime  nn  in  tiiargei  ;  from  1714  U  I7S8,  BL;  in  1739, 

,     1665.  E.  6/.;  in  1740,  81.;  mad  aftsmrdB  there  is 

>  See  D.  nib  aonis.  ^ther  do  dinner,  or  lui   iDcomodenble 

J  It  vM  conTeved  in  tmst  for  them  to  allowuice  made  for  1L  E.    Some  faither 

Mr,  T.  C*rter,   tiie  steward,    and  John  notices  will  be  found  in  F.  In  the  yemn 

BanniiCeT,  a  member,  and  was  sold  aK""  1714, 1717,  1721,  173S,  1739,  after  wliich 

forl3e2.  D.1634.     The  mavej'aoce  to  the  Ijnw  no    mteber  is  to  be  allowed   more 

tnutees  is  dated  April  4,  7  Cbarles  I.  tlisn  ui  ponnds.     In  1741,  it  is  snspendad 

"In    1696,    el.   were    ordered    to    be  fur  Eve  jeari.     In  1746,  40  sbillingti  are 

■llaned  tu  the  muter  towards  the  dinner  allowed;  in  1748,  21.25.  Oif.  to  the  IPordni.- 

for  seven  years;  which  vas  continuisl  in  io  1721,  two  pounda  to  tin  Master.    Of 

1700  for  fourteen  more,  and  this  in  tarn  these  entries,  the  mo^  extraordinar]'  is 

suspended   in   1 702,  for  seTen  jema,    in  that  of  1721,  b;  which,  tStar  granting  81. 

coiiuderation  of  anticipated  Imw  chargen  towards    the    dinner,  two  petsons  "are 

in    defending    the^r     privileges    against  derired  to  see  it  Leyd  ont" 

'—- ».  D,  Prom  1709  to  1713,  6/.«re  "  a  p.  146. 
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Keceiftes. 

Imprimis  received  iu  the  Boxe £84    0 

Item  of  Mr.  Arnold  Tor  the  Rent  of  his  houce  nere  Bocardo    .     10     0 
Item  of  John    Swadlinge  for  a.  half  yeares  rent  for  certen 

Aytes,  Hawes,  &  waters  lying  id  the  pishe  of  KenniDg- 

ton  in  the  County  of  Berks  lately  purchased  of  the  said 

John  &  fielix  Swadlinge  hia  brother  &  since  leased  to  the 

Bud  Joha 4     0 

Item  of  Richard  Crawford  the  some  of  three  pouods  due  to  the 

said  iDCorpoiacon  by  Bond 6     0 

It«m  of  Thomas  Banckee  for  his  admissioii  inte  the  Incor- 

poracon 7     0 

Item  of  Robert  White  for  the  like 0  10 

Item  of  John  Carter  for  the  like  .        .  .      ft  10 

Item  of  Thomas  Clarcke  for  the  like  besides  his  dinner     .    .      3  iO 
Item  of  Oeoige  Muor  for  his  allowance  by  the  whole  Incor- 

poracon  to  Cobble 0  10 

Item  of  thapprenlicee  enrolled Oil 

Item  of  the  Company  of  Coblera  ,  .         .00 

Item  due  to  the  said  Company  by  the  said  John  Banister  as 

Master  of  the  said  Incorporacon        .         .         .         ..06 
Item  of  William  Ewen  towards  the  payment  of  a  debt  by  bond 

due  to  the  aaid  Incorporacon 0  10 

Item  of  Richard  West  towards  the  payment  of  a  debt  due 

by  him 0  10 

Item  of  Mr.  Thomas  Penne  according  to  the  last  will  of  Mr. 

Alderman  Payne 0    % 

Summa  Recepconnm         .     .  137  13 


Patkentes. 

Imprimis  to  the  Prisoners  of  Bocardo 0 

Item  paid  to  the  aaid  John  &  ffelis  Swadling  for  the  purchase 

of  the  formenconed  Aytes  &  waters          .         ...  100 
Item  to  Mr.  Croke  for  his  hand  to  tbacknowledgm^  of  a  Deed 

about  that  purchase     .......  0 

Item  for  writing  the  Deeds  &  enrollinge  them  at  London  .     .  3 

Item  to  the  Boatemen  to  see  the  ground  purchased                 .  0 

Item  for  a  Boxe  to  keepe  the  writeinges                            .    .  0 

Item  for  Drinckeinge  at  7  aer^rall  times       ....  2 

Item  paid  to  the  widdowe  Palmer    .         .         .         .         .     .  3 

Item  given  to  her  btisband's  Burioll                             .     _  .  0  1 
Item  given  at  a  meeting  by  the  Consent  of  the  Company 

towards  the  buriall  of  Robert  WilUams  ..01 

Item  given  at  the  Dynner  at  old  Mr.  Clarckea  for  Wyne  & 

Musicke 0  1 

Item  for  tbexchange  of  light  gold 0 
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Item  given  Peter  Eirmod  upon  tharreet  .        ..£02 

Item  paid  ChriBt  Church  Rent 1  11 

Item  to  the  CbamblinB  of  the  said  Citde 0     1 

Item  for  (he  Dynner 6     3 

Item  to  the  MusicOns  at  the  Dinner 0     6 


Samma  eolaconum    .     .119     2     4 
Soe  there  Remajnea  8  11     ii 

Vfcb  IB  now  paid  by  the  said  Acoomptants  to  the  neve 
Master  and  Warden. 
Outofw^h 
There  is  now  pdd  &  deliv'ed  to  Mr.  Steward  for  his  fee  for 

the  whole  yeare 1  10     0 

And  out  of  the  Bemaynder  there  is  (pTen  as  foUoweth: 

Imprimis  to  Beniamin  Whiteing 0    6     0 

Item  to  Goodnife  Meeaon 0     6     0 

Item  to  widdowe  Hartley    .        .  ....      0    6     0 

Item  to  widdow  Palmer 0    6     0 

Item  to  Roles 036 

Item  to  the  Prison's  of  Bocardo 0    9     0 

Item  to  Nicholas  Plott  Hetuy  Weekes  &  Richard  West  S" 

^ece  in  toto 0  16     0 

Item  XX'  of  W^"  Ewen'a  debt  foi;giTeD  him  if  he  pay  the 

Besidne 

Item  then  spent 0     12 

And  the  Residue  of  the  said  Eight  pounds  Eleaveo  %illingee  t  two- 
pence being  fyre  pounds  is  now  putt  in  the  comon  Boxe  of  the  said  Com- 
pany in  the  chardge  of  the  said  new  Master.  And  alsoe  the  said  late  Master 
&  warden  have  now  Detiv^ed  to  the  said  now  Master  &  Warden  two  SilT^ 
Bowles  aud  Thirtie  silver  Spoones  being  the  goods  of  the  said  Company 
Togeather  w'^  one  Bond  of  Jeromy  Johnson  Another  Bond  of  lUchard 
Crawford  A  Mr.  Fhitlippe  dodwell  one  other  Bond  of  William  Eweu  & 
one  other  Bond  of  Nicholas  Plottea  and  the  Chest  wt>>  aU  the  Charters 
Deeds  Leases  evidences  Bookee  &  wr^hteinges  belonging  to  the  said  Com- 
pany in  such  mann^  as  hath  beene  accustomed,  And  soe  the  said  Accomp- 
tanta  from  dies  their  Accompts  are  dischardged  in  the  p'sence  of  the  sayd 
Company. 


"  MemorsndQ  that  on  Monday  next  afler   the  fibast  of  St.  Lulie  the 

Evangelist  being  the  33  '>  of  October  in  the  Twentith  yeare  of  the 

Re^e  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of 

England,  &c.  Annoq:  diii  1644,' 

John  Hudson   is  elected  Maister  of   ThincorpoiKcon  of    Cordwayner 

iufranchised  within  tlie  Citty  of  Oxon  &  Suburbes  of  the  same  for  the  yeare 

ensuing  &  U  swome. 
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Richard  Selwood  is  elected  Warden  of  the  atud  Inoorporaooo  for  the 
yeare  ensuing  and  is  sworne. 

fiichard  Hore       .  .    ~^  are  elected  key  keepers 

I      for  Thincorporacon 
r     aforesaid  for  the  yeare 
J       ensueing  &  are  swome 


}are  chosen  searchers  for  the 
jeare  ensueing  A  a 


William  Arnold 
Richard  Phillippa 
Richard  ffroglej 
Stephen  Prince 
Michael  Grippe 
Robert  Tipping  is  chosen  by  most  voyces  to  haTS  60*  of  Mr.  Garter's 
money  for  one  nhole  yeare.' 

The  accompta  of  Thomas  Hore  maister  of  the  Companye  of  Cordwayners 
infranchised  within  the  Gitty  of  Oxon  and  Suburbes  thereof,  and  of 
William  ffenyman  Warden  of  the  said  Incorporacon  taken  the  SI"" 
day  of  October  Anno  dfii  1644  Aimoq  RR's  Garoli  nunc  Angl  &c 
Vices!  mo 

Beosifts. 

Inpnmis  receaved  at  the  accompts        .....  £00  03  04 
Item  of  Widdowe  Garter  for  her  admittance  to  use  the  Trade 

of  a  Cordwayner 00  08  04 

Item  of  John  Dorman  for  his  Quarteridge  the  yeare  past  00  01  04 

Item  of  Anthonye  Haell  for  his  admittance  into  y°  Company  00  03  04 

Item  for  his  Breckfast 01  00  00 

Item  of  Marke  WakeBeld  for  his  Admittance   &  fEbr  bis 

Breckfest .        ..  01  03  04     - 

Item  of  Humfrsy  Hanns  for  his  Admittance                    .         .  05  00  00 

Item  of  John  Carter  for  his  Admittance             .                  ..  00  03  04 

Item  for  his  fireckfast 01  00  00 

It«m  of  Simon  Baker  for  hia  Admittance                    .         ..  00  09  04 

Item  for  his  Breke&at 00  10  00 

Item  of  Thomas  George  for  his  admittance                  .         ..  00  03  04 

Item  for  his  Breekfast 01  00  00 

Item  of  John  Jackman  Cobler  for  giveing  him  leave  to  take  his 

Kinsman  an  Apprentdze            00  05  00 

Item  of  William  Gowderye  for  A  fine 00  00  06 

Item  of  John  Teagle  for  A  fine 00  00  08 

Item  of  Edward  Brookes  for  A  fine 00  00  08 

Item  of  Thomas  Ledbrooke  for  A  fine 00  00  08 

Item  of  John  Blake  for  a  fiyne 00  00  08 

Item  of  Stephen  Ourden  for  A  fiyne 00  00  06 

Item  of  Thomas  Bartlett  for  A  ^e 00  00  06 

Item  of  Stephen  West  for  A  ffyne   .                                     ..  00  00  06 

Item  of  Lawrence  Reynolds  for  A  f^e                                     .  00  00  06 

Item  for  the  InroUing  of  14  Apprentizes                          .         .  01  16  00 

Item  over  &  above  C^  flee  fhrme 00  09  00 

It«m  of  AnLhonye  Goulde  for  a  Warden's  place                        .  01  10  00 

Item  of  James  Lannt  for  a  Warden's  place               .        ..  01  10  00 

*  See  p.  367,,  note  4. 
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Item  ofTboDUs  Ledbrooke  for  H  Warden's  place    .  .£01  10  10 

Item  for  mj  second  tyme  being  Master  .          .                  ,     .  00  Ofl  08 

Item  of  the  Coblen  for  the  Quarteridge        .                         .  00  03  04 

Sum  RecepcoDum             .  34  01  04 

pAYIfEHTS. 

Inprimis  to  Mr.  Steward 01  10  00 

Item  to  his  man 00  05  OU 

Item  to  the  priaoneTB  at  Bocardoe 00  02  10 

Item  to  the  Masteis  men 00  01  00 

Jt«m  spent  in  Wine 00  06  00 

Item  given  to  Goodman  Barton •  00  OS  00 

Item  given  to  Goodman  Brookes 00  02  00 

Itemforthearrestingof AnthonyeHaell&ofMarkaWakefeild  00  03  06 
Item  to  Mr.  Painton  &  Mr.  Goode  for  Sees  rj^  for  diaweing 

the  Co' 00  06  06 

Item  to  the  Smith  for  A  nev  Key  &  mending  the  Chest     .     .  00  01   06 

Item  given  him  to  drincke 00  00  04 

Item  spent  atthecomingintothe  CompaujofHumfrey'Hanns  00  OS  06 

Item,  spent  at  the  coming  into  the  Company  of  John  Garter  00  01  04 
Item  for  A  Warr*  to  bring  John  Woriey  A  Joomeymaii  before 

Mr.  Mayoi"  for  keeping  sbopp 00  00  06 

It«m  to  the  Constable 00  00  04 

Item  spent  at  the  coming  into  the  Company  of  Symon  Baker 

and  Thomas  George 00  05  09 

Item  spent  at  A  meeting  of  the  Componye  the  SO"'  of  Sep- 
tember          00  07  00 

Item  given  for  the  carrying  j^  Companyes  Cbeet                ..  00  01  00 

UpFDM  a    DT^iNEB.  FOB  THE  WhOLE   COHPANT. 

Inpris  for  3  Crappe  of  Beefe  *  &  A  surloyne  halfe  A  sheepe  2 

I^gs  &  A  loyne  of  Mutton            .                                      .  02  02  06 

Item  S  CiBpps  of  Beefe  i&  4  leggs  of  mutton             .        ..  01  01  00 

Item  aieggsofmntton 00  06  06 

Item  4  marrow  bones  A  Neats  Tongue  &  Udeme      .        ..  00  03  06 

Item  5  piggs 00  12  00 

Item  4  couple  of  Chicken                          .                  .         ..  00  03  04 

Item  6  Couple  of  Rabetts 00  09  00 

Item  20  poonda  of  butter         .         .         .         .                   ..  00  08  04 

Item  spent  the  same  tyme 00  02  00 

Item  for  bread  &  ffiower          ,                  .                            .,  00  12  00 

Item  for  3  Eilderldna '  of  Beere 00  18  00 

Item  given  the  Brewers  &  spent  on  them                               .  00  01  04 

»  The  Crop  of  Beef,  a  lenn  still  aaed  in      we  find  it  consisled  of  about  SG   indivi- 
Oxford  nurliet,  in  a  portion  of  the  beut       diuli;  w  that  even  if  all  were  present, 

comprimngtliB  ribs  and  partof  the  necL         the  aUowance  of  liquor  was  on  no  limited 

*  I.e..  B4  (pJlouB.      By  turning  tu  tlie       scale, 
list  of  tliQ  Cuinpany  for  tbis  ,year.  Book  D, 
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Item  for  one  pound  of  sugar  3  q'ten  of  A  pound  of  pepper 

&  2  q'ts  of  Vinegar                                  .                 .     .  £00  04  3"^ 

Item  for  lai^e  mace  Cloves  Carnmts  Capers  &  i  lemons          .  00  OS  4 

Item  for  Eggs 00  01  6 

Item  for  Tumepps  &  Carretts 00  00  6 

Item  for  Colly  fOonera 00  00  4 

Item  for  Wine' 00  07  3 

Item  for  tlie  musicons         .        .        .                .                 .  00  06  00 

Item  to  the  Cooks  &  his  Boy .  00  10  00 

Item  to  a  man  (o  kill  the  piggs  and  Chicken  and  scalding  them  00  03  00 

Item  for  3  Tumespitta 00  02  00 

Item  for  A  Woman  to  wash  tlie  pewter  and  make  all  things 

cleane 00  01  00 

Item  for  bakeing  6  paatiea 00  02  00 

Itemfor  Apound  of  Rozen*             00  00  06 

Item  to  Goodman  Hart  for  keepeing  y^  dore                           .  00  01  00 

Item  to  the  Carpenter  for  setting  upp  A  Table           .              .  00  00  00 

Item  for  3  sacks  of  Cole  and  for  Woode        .        .                 .00  08  06 

Itemfor  A  buahell  of  small  Cole 00  00  04 

Item  for  pepper  and  for  milke 00  00  04 

Item  spent  on  the  Cooke  and  his  Company  on  Soneday  night 

when  he  made  the  pasties              00  01  06 

Item  for  wasbeing  the  Linnen 00  01  06 

Item  for  A  Wine  glasse 00  00  06 

Item  for  halie  A  pound  of  Butter 00  00  06 

Sam  .     09  17  09 

_  li.      •.        d. 

Snma  oium  Becepconum  .    34  14    4 

Suma  olum  SoIud'  ,.     14  12  11 

See  that  it  appeareth  the  said  old  Master  and  Warden  have  receaved 
more  then  they  have  disbursed  the  some  of  \9U.  I  It.  6d. 

Which  some  of  19It.  11«.  M.  the  said  old  Master  and  Warden  have  pd 
to  the  newM'  and  Warden  viz*  to  Mr  John  Hndson  and  Bichard  Selwood 
in  the  p'sence  of  the  Componye. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembred  that  the  said  New  Master  and  Warden  have 
paid  out  of  the  sd  money  these  soioeB  followeing,  viz*. 

To  Mr.  Steward 01  10  00 

To  his  man 00  06  00 

To  the  Prisoners  at  Bocardo 00  03  06 

To  Thomas  Brookes        .  .  .         ..     00  02  06 

To  the  Hasten  men .    00  01  00 

To  John  Smith ,.    00  01  10 

To  William  Pullen ..     00  05  00 

Tff  Thomas  Taylor 00  10  00 

'  Thii  is  the  fintoccuion  on  which  ws  ■  The  purpose  for  wluofa  this  wu  em- 
find  wioe  introduceil  at  dinner,  the  uhubI  ployed  ftppeAn  from  An  entry  iix  thft 
beverage  being  ale  or  beer.  In  the  ac-  accoonts  for  the  year  16S1.  "Itm  for 
eounis  of  the  next  year,  5  quarts  of  Back  Rorias  to  scald  the  piggs.  Sd."  It  WM 
are  char^  on  a  umibr  oecaaioa  ;  the  aseful  in  removing  the  bnrtlea. 
price  was  7j,  W. 
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To  Robert  Tipping £00  10  00 

To  Mr.  Barton 00     5     0 

03  1%  10 
So  that  there  remayDea  due  to  the  Compaiije  IbU.  18*.  OOtl. 
Besides  these,  there  are  occasional  entries  which  are  inter- 
esting, as  indicating  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  times,  and 
one  or  two,  as  referring  to  historical  matters.  Thus  In  1651'' 
a  charge  is  made  for  Greene  Sauce  and  Soasages,  2s.  6d. 
For  the  use  of  Ur.  Silusters  house  (for  Uie  dinner,  of 
course),  As.     In 

1661.  Itm  paid  eeaven  tarta             00  00  04 

Itm a  ffresh  Salman 00  04  10 

Item  paid  more  unto  the  Cooke  for  aalt  and  vin^ar  to 

boyle  the  Samoa  and  other  things               ,             .  00  OS  00 

Item  paid  lor  Cowcambers  and  Barberyea   ...  06 

lS6d.  Item  ptud  for  aeaven  geese 01  01  10 

three  partrigges    .                 .                 .  00  03  00 

one  douzen  of  larks           .  '     .        ..  00  00  08 

1601.   Item  for  mnemon 00  00  02 

for  carrying  the  meate  to  y^  hall    .                   ..  00  00  06 

In  1668.  Item  paid  for  fover  henns 00  04  OO 

Item  paid  for  Three  Couple  of  Cockeritls    .         ..  00  04  OS 

for  one  Barrill  of  Strongbeare                    .  00  13  06 

for  ColliBowere 00  01  06 

1606.  Paid  to  a  Linke  Boy  for  the  aae  of  the  Company  00  00  04 

1667.  Item  paid  for  Grapes 00  00  03 

1668.  Item  paid  for  a  Turkey 00  OS  04 

1673.  Item  paid  Sider             00  01  04 

1678.  Item  p^  toy*M'of  y«  Company  of  Cookee  for  y*  ose  of 

y*  pewter 00  03  00 

1683.  Item  p<'  for  Candells  Pipes  and  Potts     .         .         ..  00  00  08 
Item  paid  Mr.  Brooman  for  a  journey  to  London  and 

for  a  bottle  of  Canary 01  03  00 

1665.  Item  paid  for  Capers  and  Samphier  .        ..  00  03  00 

1687.  Item  p'  for  Pepper  Vinnegar  Mustard  Anchoviea  and 

Shugger 00  03  00 

Other  disbursem**  for  meeting  the  King  when  he  came 

to  Oxford  on  the  third  of  September,  1687  .     . 

It^ris  paid  the  Streemer  (Streamer)  .         .  .         .  Oil  05  06 

Item  p''  for  the  Dnunmers 00  04  00 

Item  spent  in  going  to  Elsfield 00  0100 

Item  p**  for  two  Clubbs 00  02  06 

Item  spent  when  we  shewed  our  Charters  to  Mr.~1  00  00  08* 

Wright  to  end  the  dispute  about  eenioritj        .     .J  &c.  &e. 

'  Boole  B.  Oxford  mw  to    compel   the   cteetion    <a 

■The  whole  expaiBea,5L19>.l(M.'niU  Dr.  Parker  u    PrendeDt   of   Magdakn 

wu  the  lut  yemr  of  Junea  2nd'e  rriga  ;  College, 

Mid  the  porpoie  of  tite  King's  viiit  to 
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lft91.  Spent  on  the  Parson  before  Church     .  .£00  00  06 

1698.  8  Wm.  and  Mary 

Item  paid  for  a  Barrel  of  Beer  at  the  King's  comii^  to  ~1  00  IB  03* 
Oxford J    Ac.  Ac. 

1699.  Item  for  a  Bair:  of  Beer  at  y*  meeting  y«  Earl  ofl  01  07  00' 

Abingdon .J     Ac.  Ac 

1703.  Item  paid  at  Meeting  the  Qneene  for  Bread  Cheeee 

Tobacco  Pipes  Mosick  and  3  Lincks    .  .     03  08  04* 

1734.  At  the  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  ires  in  Town       .     .    03  06  03 

Use  of  the  Town  HaJl  twice 00  02  00 

The  Cordwainers  were  occaaionally  possessed  of  a  little 
property  in  plate,^  which  waa  from  time  to  time  disposed  of 
as  either  the  necessities,  or  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  body, 
directed.  Thus,  in  the  accounts  of  36  Hen.  VIII.,  "iiij 
spoaes  of  sylver  to  the  valew  of  iiij  crownes,"*  are  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  them  ;  which  item  being  crossed  out  in  the 
following  year,  it  is  to  be  presumed  Uiey  were  sold.  In 
1631,  7  Chaa.  I.,  they  have  "  two  silyer  bowles  and  thirtie 
spoones  ;  "  and,  as  only  three  spoons  and  the  bowls  are  left 
in  1633,  the  intervening  year  giving  no  account  of  plate,  the 
twenty-seven  missing  spoons  may  have  gone  towards  the 
purchase  of  their  premises  at  Kennington."  In  1634,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  benefit  club,  they  "  broke  up  the  box," 
seUing  their  property  at  Kensington,  their  house,  and  what 
plate  they  could  spare  (the  latter  for  22/.),  and  dividing 
260/.  id.,  the  clear  produce,  amongst  themselves,  at  the  rate 
of  61.  10s.  for  each  master,  5/.  to  each  warden,  and  4/.  65.  8d. 
apiece  to  the  commonalty.^  Still,  in  1636, plate  sold  to 
Mr.  Berry  for  71.  is  credited  to  the  Company.'     And,  lastly, 

*  Tbe  whole  eipenMs  2^.  12i.  9d.  folloiTed  bj  his  sDcoBnor,  who  did  more 
■  There  is  ui  order  of  AUrch  2*,  1690,      thwa  ample  justice  to  the  hospitali^ofthe 

to  admit  die  Earl  of  AUiwdoii,  iben  High  UmTemt/,  took  moet  gradonaly  the  ae- 

Steward  of  the  Ci^  ot  Oxford,  to  the  frm-  customed  gift  of  Woodstock  gloves,  and  a 

dom  of  the  Company,  and  a  Master's  phoe,  Bible,  promising  at  the  same  time  a  future 

TOted  him.     R^[ister  D.  sab  anno,  visit"— Boyce's   Annals,  1702,  qnoted  in 

•  "During  thereoeesofPariisDientithe  Strickluid's  Liree,  voL  ^,  pp.  75,  76. 
Queen  (Anne),  alarmed  at  the  effects  of  For  wb»t  passed  on  ■  second  visit  of 
an  ssthms,  which  had,  in  the  course  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  husband  to  Oxford 
1702,  andaiu(a«d  the  IKe  of  the  prince,  in  the  autumn  of  1708,  see  Stricklsnd's 
her  husband,  resolved  to  make  a  weslem  Lives,  viit.  xii ,  p.  SS7,  and  the  authority 
pragre«B,  from  Windsor  to  Bath,  for  the  there  quoted.     They  slept  there  only  one 
reeovei^  of  his  bsaltli.    Her  Majesty  took  night,  and  Prince  Cieorge,  who  was  then 
Oxford  m  her  waj  ;  and  tiiou^h  she  rested  going  to  Bath  for  his  hodth,  died  at  Ken- 
tbere  bat  for  one  night,  waa  received  with  nngton,  October  28,  in  the  same  year, 
the  meet  fervent  loyal^.   The  example  of  '  Arising  chiefly  teara  sQvdr  spoons  of 
William  III.,  who  refused  to  eat  the  ban-  the  estiinat«d  nine  oT  x'.  (B.  38),  given 
quet  prepared  far  him  at  Oxford,  on  some  On  admission.     Some  lelt  by  will,  ibid. 
Buspidon  of  poison,  m   the  year  1698,  <  B.  11.                       •  B.  146,  131. 
(theseBoconntswouldgivBl696,)  wasnot  *  D.  1634.                   '  B.  15(i. 

VOL.  vr.  r  p 
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in  1697  is  a  Bale  of  old  Bilver  to  the  amount  of  14/.  is.  6d., 
which  apparently  is  carried  to  the  general  fund.® 

In  the  course  of  the  accounts,  frequent  mention  is  found 
to  be  made  of  the  common  stock  or  money  being  deposited 
"  in  pyxide,  in  cista,*  in  the  cofer  or  cofyr,  or  in  the  money- 
box," as  was  often  the  case  before  banks  came  into  use.  This 
money-box  has  been  carefiilly  preserved  until  the  present 
time,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut.    It  is  of 
wood,  apparently  elm, 
and  is  secured  by  five 
hoops  of  iron  passing 
round    it,    and    two 
locks ;  attached  to  a 
straight  rib  passing  up 
the  back,  and  about 
halfway  up,  is  a  chain 
of  four  links  with  an 
end,    altogether    9^ 
inches  long.    The  Ud 
at  the  top  has  a  de- 
pression from  the  edge 
towards  the  centre,  in 
the  fashion  of  a  mill- 
hopper,  3  inches  deep, 
with  a  sUt  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  money  was  to  fall. 
This  is  guarded  inside  by  strips  of  linen  with  pieces  of  sheet 
lead  twisted  on  their  lower  ends,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  fall 
over  and  stop  the  aperture,  in  case  the  box  should  be  reversed 
or  shaken,  so  that  no  money  can  fall  out.     The  external 
dimensions  are,  total  height,  9  inches  (i.  e.  the  lid  2^  indies, 
and  the  lower  part  6^  inches) ;  diameter  at  the  top,  6^,  at 
the  bottom,  7  inches.     Internally,  the  lower  part  measures 
in  height  4f  inches,  and  in  diameter,  5^  inches. 

It  is  possible  that  a  change  which  has  been  observed  to 
occur  in  the  wording  of  the  accounts  may  mark  the  period 
when  this  money-box  ceased  to  be  appUed  to  its  proper  use. 
Before  1586,  and  in  that  year,  the  transferral  of  the  clear 
balance  of  the  Company's  money  to  the  incoming  officers  is 
expressed  in  some  such  terms  as  these — "  that  it  was  deUvered 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  Master  and  Warden  in  money  to 
be  kepte  in  the  boxe  to  the  use  of  the  said  Company,  as 
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heretofore  it  hathebeen  accustomed."  But,  after  that  year, 
commencing  with  1587,'  (and  the  handwriting,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  continues  the  same,  arguing  that  it  was  not  the 
fancy  of  a  different  steward),  the  form  is  changed,  and  runs 
to  this  effect — "  that  the  late  officers  have  delivered  over  the 
somme  of — of  lawful  Inglishe  money,  to  be  kepte  to  the  use  of 
the  said  Companye  and  Incorporacyon  bb  hearetofore  it  bathe 
bene  accustomed."  But  after  all,  this  phrase  may  have  no 
particular  meaning  either  way,  and  be  a  mere/opon  de  parkr. 

The  Company  have  a  silver  awl,  which  is  quite  modem  ; 
and  their  corporate  seal,  an  engraving  of  which  has  been 
given  in  page  159,  is  of  no  antiquity,  having  been  made 
in  1 680,  at  a  cost  of  xlvij",  while  for  the  old  one  was  received 
"in  cbainge"  vij*.'  All  inquiries  for  an  impression  of  this  have 
been  imsuccessftiL  The  present  seal  is  of  silver,  oval,  measur- 
ing 1|^  by  I^  inches ;  and  the  arms  engraven  on  it  are, 
Argent,  a  chevron  sable,  between  three  goats'  heads  erased. 
Crest,  a  goat's  head  erased,'  From  the  arms  of  Companies 
given  in  Stowe's  London,  it  appears  that  the  goats'  heads 
were  borne  by  the  craft  generally,  and  not  in  Oxford  alone  ; 
and  this  heraldic  charge  may  have  been  allusive  to  the 
material  from  which  the  cordovan  was  originally  prepared. 

The  writer  cannot  conclude  these  notices,  without  express- 
ing his  sincere  acknowledgments  to  John  Crews  Dudley,  Esq., 
the  present  Steward  of  the  Company,  by  whose  politeness  and 
liberality  he  has  been  enabled  to  draw  them  up. 

J.  WILSON. 

'  B.  94.  '  E.  Bobuin.  laya.    Hii  coat  ii  ihns,  w<''  some  thing 

'  The  following  eitnwt  from  la  nnpab-  Feaembles  the    Shoenukera    umea,  who 

Uabed  letter  of  Anbrey  to  A.  Wood,  dated  give  3  goatee  headee,  as  you  may  aee  in 

LaadiiD,  Vigil   St.  PeWr  &   Paul,  16S1,  the  sign  without  Bocardo.    This  coate  of 

may  bo  intareating  on  thia  aubject.    He  Moreton   is  in  a  Weat  Chamber  of  the 

■ays,  "  In  my  last  I  gave  you  some  me-  Katherine  Wbeole  Inne  at  p^at  Wiccomb 

moire  of  Cardinal  Moreton  :  and  ihat  the  in  Bncka,  w"  (as  I  remember)  the  Cardi- 

tndic'on  of  y*  coontrr  people  in  Doreet  nal'a  cappe."     The  arma,  drawn  with  a 

when  I  «aa    a  Hchoolboy   at    Blandford  pen,  are,  Quarterly  1  ft  4,  a  eiogle  goat's 

there  waa,  that  be  was  a  sho^naker's  son  head,  erased. 

of  Bern  in  Com'  predict,  but  Sir  W*.  Dug-  The  original  letter  is  in  the  Asbmolean 

dale  (who  deair«a  to   be   remembred  to  Mmeom,  Oxford  ;  from  which  a  copy  has 

you,  and  begins  to  recover)  njea  by  no  besD  commmiicated  by  Mr.  W.  Kirtland, 

meMiM^  I  moat  not  putt  in  writiitg  Htm"'  Deputy  Keeper. 


Iiithe*'Collectaoea''of  the  late  Mr.  Tbomaa  Warton,  fotm  the  Pipe  Ihdli,  is  the 
Ibllowiiig  note,  p.  95 :  "  Cor*e«arii  de  Oxinford  r.  c  de  xt  sol.  pro  j  unda  ami  pro 
pida  Boa.  Et  in  eaatameoto  nmnarandi  et  ponderandi.  Thoanram  apod  Winton, 
KgaA  Natale.    33  Hen:  3." 

N.B.— Id  Uh  Bnt  put  ot  thli  mmolr,  at  pi«>  IM  of  lb*  fonw  Joaniml,  Un  toHo-bw  wmetlonj 
ihoold  »•  Biail*!  In  WUi  Uu  from  lop,  ySw  "  o  foncl,"  r«id  '-ob."  ISIti  »M,  M  "lld^  tbi4 
"hull."    LaitlliM,/or  "Tooldsr*."  rtail" anaimjt." 
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Thk  curious  little  deed,  which  we  here  lay  before  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  has  been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  ancient  documents,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  county  of  Surrey,  formerly  in  the  poesesnon  of  the  late  Hr. 
Glover,  of  Reigate,  well  known  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with,  legal 
antiquiUea,  and  the  stores  of  information  firequently  rendered  aTail&ble  in 
the  County  Histoiy,  produced  by  Manning  and  Bray.  We  are  indebted 
to  Thomas  Hart,  Esq.,  of  Reigate,  for  the  communicatbn  of  this,  with 
various  evidences  relating  to  the  ancient  poeaessionB  of  the  De  Wareimea, 
and  other  distinguished  families  in  Surrey. 

The  following  document  relates  to  lands  in,  or  a4i'>i^^°t  to>  t^  metnipoUs, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  BBcertain,  is  unpublished.  It  is  inte- 
resting, not  merely  to  the  London  antiquaiy,  on  account  of  the  minotenesa 
with  which  the  place,  or  parcel  of  land  is  described,  but  also  on  account  (^ 
certain  details  and  phrases  of  uncommon  occurrence,  which  seem  to  flntUe 
it  to  a  place  in  our  miscellaneous  collections  of  a  documentary  nattira. 

Of  William  de  Her^ghes,  or  Hereghes,  the  grantor,  we  have  hitherto 
sought  in  vain  for  any  mention  in  contemporary  records,  and  the  calliDg, 
apparently  designuted  by  the  word  "blaeter,"  if  the  suppo^tion  may  be 
admitted  that  this  term  describes  his  occupation,  is  not  easily  to  be 
explained.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  as  the  blade-smith,  or  sword-cutler.'  In  the  surname  ma;  be  noticed 
an  example  of  the  unsettled  character  of  names  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  grantor  being  described  as  "  De  Heryghea  "  ia  the  deed,  whilst  an  the 
seal  appended  to  it,  he  ia  called,  William,  son  of  Richard  de  Wald'.*  It 
was  long  after  this  period  that  surnames,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  society,  became  truly  hereditary. 

The  grantee,  Rodulfus  de  Hoylond,  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  on 
account  of  his  designation  of  moneyer,  monetariiu,  and  was  possibly  the 
same  person  given  iu  the  list  of  moueyers  of  Henry  III.,  as  Bauf,  Raulf, 
Bandulf,  Ac.* 

From  the  term  legare,  occurrii^  in  this  document,  in  relation  to  the 
land  grouted,  it  appears  probable,  as  the  custom  of  devising  was  almost 
limited  to  boroughs,  that  the  site  in  question  was  within  the  city  of  London. 
It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  St,  Leonard's,  named  herein,  was  pro- 
bably either  the  parish  of  that  name  in  East  Cheap,  oi  that  "  justa  Sani^um 

'  Thii  coDJsclun  team  corrobontod  \ij  Buihi,  IS£7. 
ihB(KcuiTenceaftn(>b(oleteTert>,to*'£/(uie,''  *  Ruding,''Aniiibi)ftbeCoiDige,"iiiUin 

u  <D  the  Prompt.  Pm.,— "  BUdjB  biA?!  (ot  p.  190.     W«i  ftwMT  m  Eiqlkh  bum  of 

bel^jt)  lemduio."  idcntioJ  Impart?    Alum  Cuiwt  occun  in 

"  Query  Wilden  ?  or  of  th«  Wi»R    Hcnr.  the  rounduba  chirter  of  St.  Mur'*  Hoapital, 

dcWmldkiiiumedinPaLlOEdw.II.    Adui  without  BuhopagKa.     Hoit.  Ant^.iMwedll., 

It  Wcldo  <na  Vicar  of  TerriDg,  now  Turing,  vol.  tI.,  p   625. 
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Martinam,"  namely,  near  Fosmr  Laua,  and  not  St.  Leonard's,  Sboreditcb. 
We  must  leave  it,  however,  to  the  archaeologiets  of  the  anciant  liberties  of 
the  metropolis  to  define  the  precise  position.  Mention  is  made  of  the  fee 
of  the  Canons  of  Newenhani,  doubtless  of  the  Austin  Priory  of  that  name, 
near  Badford ;  and  it  thus  appears,  as  likewise  by  the  charter  of  Thomaa, 
Lord  Mowbray,  in  15  Rio.  II.,  that  these  canons  had  land  in  London.  In 
the  latter  document,  a  piece  of  land  is  described  as  "  terram  quam  Jordanus 
Camerarins  dedit  eis  in  Londoniia,  que  vocatur  Acheabiria."*  In  the  Vaior, 
however,  m)  proper^  in  London  is  given  as  belonging  to  the  Canons  of 
Newenham  at  the  Dissolution,  leading  to  the  inference  that  it  had  been 
disposed  of  previously. 

The  document  is  not  dated :  the  reference  to  the  standard  measure 
"  domini  Henrici  Regis"  would  confirm  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
writing,  that  it  is  of  the  time  of  Heniy  III.,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
notion  is  evinced  by  the  names  of  the  attesting  witnesses.  Laurence  de 
Frowike,  the  second  named,  is  doubtless  the  same  who  was  sberiff  in  SO  and 
35  Heniy  III.  (1346  and  1350).*  Another  witness,  lUchazd  Bouaventure, 
a  name  less  euphonoos  in  the  more  modem  version  of  Ooodluck,  was  pro- 
bably the  citizen  named  aa  one  of  the  party  captured  with  the  Mayor  of 
London,  in  1264,  by  Heniy  III.,  and  kept  some  time  in  Windsor  Castle  as 
security  for  the  trauquilli^  of  the  city.* 

llie  standard  measure  of  iron  (ulna  ferria)  was  kept,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  in  the  Exchequer :  the  expression  here  occurs  in  regard  to  the 
measurement  by  the  iron  ell  of  King  Heniy,  "  dbtqae  poUxeibm  menturatit," 
which  is  not  found,  to  our  knowledge,  in  other  documents.  Does  it  imply 
gross  measurement, — inches  not  to  he  accounted?  or  doee  it  denote  exact 
measurement, — without  ihe  intervention  of  the  thumb,  iu  setting  off  the 
respective  ells  ?  An  instance  may  be  noticed,  in  a  previous  reign,  of  the  \iks 
iron  standard  ell.  In  Walter  Bnine's  foundation  charter  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary,  without  Bishopsgate,  the  bounds  of  the  lands  granted  are  defined 
throughout  by  admeasurement  made  according  to  "ulnas  de  ulnis  ferreia 
r^is  Johannis  Anglie.'" 

The  deed  bears  two  endorsements,  the  first,  in  French, — "  de  la  meson 
deuauut  la  Egleise  aein  leonard."  And  another  in  a  difierent  band, — "  Cat 
(lie)  Will'i  Heroes  &ct'  Kadulfo  de  Hoylond'  de  dome  ex  oposito  ecleeie 
S'd  leonardj." 

Sciant  p'siites  S  futun  Q'd  ego  Will's  de  Heiyghes  blaeter  con- 
cessi  dimiai  &  p'snti  carta  confirmaui  Radulfo  de  Hoylond'  monetario 
q  'ndam  pisciam  t're  q''m  habui  iux»  p'uam  uenellam  s'ci  Leonardi  de  feodo 
Canonicor'  de  Newenham  int'  gardinum  meum  u'sus  austrum.  &  dictam 
uenellam  u'sus  aquilouem.  Et  int'  domum  d'ci  Bad'  u'sus  orient«m.  & 
t'nun  Ade  lescot'  q'm  de  me  t£net  u'sus  occideutem.  Et  continet  in 
latjtudine  iuxta  domum  d'ci  Bad'  int'  p'd'cam  uenellam-  &  gardinum  meum 
duodeoim  uln'  de  ulnis  ferrais  d'ni  Heur'  R^'  abaq'  pollicib^  mensuratis. 
In  longitudine  extodente  se  a  p'd'ca  domo  Bad'  usq'  ad  t'ram  p'd'd  Ade 

'  Mod.  Augl.,  iiew«dit.,Tol.n.,p.  376.  '  Qnnnn'i  Cbnm.,  p.  IS). 

'  Ubn  da  Autiquii  Legibiu.    8«  lUo  '  Mod.  AogL,  mw  «^t->Tol.  vi.,p.e24. 

Crmnon'iTabJEDf  H>jonuHlSb«Ti&  '  One  of  Ihc  Mtoting  witneMWt. 
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daodecim  ultias  de  eisdem  ulnis.  In  lalitudioe  iux^  gardmum  meum 
exttidente  se  a  domo  d'd  Rad'  usq'  ad  t'ratn  noui  Hospit"  nouem  uln  & 
dimid'  ulnam  de  p'd'nis  ulnis.  Id  latitadine  extiidente  se  a  gardino 
meo  iux^  t'ram  p'd'ci  Ads  usq'  ad  uenellam  oouem  ulntta  de  eisdem  ulnis. 
Scl'  q'cq'd  in  d'ca  placia  t're  habui  cum  medietate  muri  ex  p'te  gardiui  mei 
absq'  aliqu^  diminutioae.  Habend'  &,  tsnend'  d'co  liad'  &  cuicumq'  ul 
q  b^cumq'  &  q''iido  uend'e  dimitt'e  legare  ul  quocumq'  alio  modo  assiguara 
uola'it  lb  h'edib'v  eor"  do  me  &.  h'edib^  meia  in  feodo  &  h'edita[«  lib'e 
quiete  iategre  bri'  &,  in  pace  inp'petuum.  Beddendo  inde  annuatim  michi 
&  h'edib^  meis  tres  denar'  ad  featum  sc'i  Job's  Bapt'  p'  onmibos  seruitiis 
exactionib^  idetnaudis.  &  aine  omni  occasione.  P'  qui^  uero  trib^  denar' 
annuis  licet  michi  k  heredib^  meis  namia  cap'e  ia  domo  p'd'ci  Bad'  que 
fuit  quondam  Bad'  de  gardino.  Et  ego  Will's  p'd'cs  &  h'sdea  mei  waraut 
izabimus  p'd'cam  placiam  t're  p'd'co  Bad'  &,  cuicumq'  nl  qoib^^ciunq' 
uend'e  dimitt'e  legare  ul  quocumq'  alio  modo  asaignare  uolult  &  b'edib^ 
eor'  con*  omnes  homioes  k  feminaa.  £  u'bus  omnea  gentea  p'  p'd'cm 
seroitium  inp'petuum  defendemus  &  ocquietabimus.  P'  faac  autem  mea 
concessione  dimiseione  varanljsione  defensioue  acquietatione  &  p'sDtis 
carte  confirmatioDQ.  dedit  michi  d'cs  Bad'  Q^tuor  marcaa  argnti  &  dimid' 
in  g'suma.  £t  ut  p'd'ca  robnr  inp'petuum  optineant.  p'siis  acriptum  sigilli 
mei  in'pesione  roboraui.  Hiis  teatib^.  Job's  de  Coudr'  t'c  ald'm'  eiuad' 
narde.  Laur'de  frowik'.  Ric'  abel.  Bob'to  lebret-  Joh'e  bulloc.  Hamfr' 
Duket.  Ric'  bouauenture.  Walt'o  Grejn.  Ada  lescot.  Walt'o  le  heaa- 
mer.'     Sym'  uinitar'.'    Alexandro  de  Smethfeld'  cl'ioo  et  aliis. 

Tlie  seal  appended  is  circular,  of  dark  green  was,  the  device  a  falcon  or 
eagle  volant.—  i{<  S'  WILL'J  FIL*  RIC'DI  DE  WALD'. 

There  are  two  somewhat  uncommon  law  terms  in  this  document,  of 
which  the  general  reader  may  require  some  explanation.  One  is  namia 
compere,  which  signified  to  distrain,  and  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
imported  that  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  might  distrain  the  goods  in  the 
house  there  specified  in  case  the  rent  of  threepence  was  in  arrear.  The 
other  is  in  Gerntmam,  which  here  meant,  for  or  as  a  premium  or  considera- 
tion ;  the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  being  that  four  marks  and  a  half  of 
stiver  bad  been  paid  to  the  grantor  as  the  form  or  consideration  for  the 
grant,  &c.  made  by  him.' 

'  Tbe  PriDiy  of  Bt.  Mary  the  Virgin,  wilh-  '  Aa    umoarer    irho    bbrialed    fadiiu, 

out  Biihop>gaUi,  fbunded  by  Wtlter  Bnme  whence  pntbiblj,  ud  ddI  Irom  more  rcmois 

uid  hi>  wife,  >tKiul  1197,  >nd  nfbuniled  bj  Oreek  indquilj,  the  modeni  nune  Homei  ii 

the  name  of  the  New  HiHiHtal  of  Our  lAdf,  derived. 
in  1235.    MoQ.  Angl.,  osw  edit.,  ml.  Ti.,  p.  ■  Viiiituiiu,  i.  e.  b  lintner. 

622.  ■  Ang.  Su.  gnnuiu,  pnEmuim. 
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VncnM^  at  l6e  iVlntdtss  of  ibt  glnftanlogfcal  {nsthutt. 

June  1,  1849. 

The  Bet.  John  Gimti,  of  Ifatead,  commiuucated  notices  of  ezumples 
of  ctiurch  architecture  in  Norfolk,  supposed  to  be  vestiges  of  the  Saxon 
age.  This  memoir  will  be  g^ven  in  the  nest  number  of  the  JonmaL 

Mr.  Fbakcis  T.  Dollhan  communicated  the  Following  interesting  account 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  decoration,  and  the  remarlcable  reiedos  discovered 
in  St.  Guthbert's  Chnrch,  at  Wells,  of  vrhich  he  had  made  tvo  drawings, 
admirably  executed,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  Sodety  on  this  occaaion  ;* 

"  St.  Cathbert's  Church  is  a  large  and  very  interesting  building,  chiefly  of 
the  Third  Pointed  Period,  and  possessing  the  usual  characteristics  of  churches 
in  Somersetshire.  The  nave  piers,  and  some  of  the  windows,  are  of  earlier 
date;  and  the  weather-mould  of  the  original  roof  is  still  visible  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tower,  inside  the  church. 

"  The  church  consists  of  a  west  tower,  nave,  and  aisles,  with  chantry  chapels 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Transeptal  chapels  have  also  been  added 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  in  which  the  reredos,  the  drawings  of  which 
are  submitted  to  the  meeting,  were  discovered.  There  are  por^ies  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  church,  each  having  a  parvise  over.  The 
chancel  has  aisles ;  and  the  sacristy,  on  the  north  side,  is  original  The  tower 
of  the  church  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  Somersetshire. 
The  first  discovery  was  made  about  last  August  in  one  of  the  chapels  before 
mentioned,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  (dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity),  and 
consisted  of  a  fresco,  life  size,  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  dad  in  a  russet-colonied 
garment,  with  a  red  cloak  on  his  shoulders,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  an 
orb  surmounted  by  a  crosa — his  right  hand  in  the  act  of  benediction ;  the 
feet  were  bare.  The  monogram  i'i)t  m'tp  repeated  ten  times  on  the  ground 
of  the  fresco ;  at  the  foot  are  the  words  '  Salvator  Mttndi'  and  over  the  head 
of  the  figure  an  angel  with  outspread  wings,  holding  a  shield  with  the  five 
wounds,  on  an  azure  ground.  The  fresco,  when  first  discovered,  was,  I  am 
informed,  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  parts  of  the  colouring  have  since  been 
restored.  Eastward  of  this  chapel,  and  immediately  adjoining  it,  is  one  of 
the  transeptal  chapels,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  blesaed  Virgin.  On  the 
east  waU  of  this,  the  reredos  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  removal  of 
Bome  panelling. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing  that  the  design  was  most  magnificent, 
the  groining  of  the  niches  being  of  peculiar  richness,  and  the  execution 
of  the  whole  work  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  centre  of  the 
lower  range  of  niches  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  probably  contained  the 
figure  of  the  blessed  Virgin :  the  groining  of  the  canopy  was  very  different 
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from  the  oiherB,  and  waa  much  richer.  The  centre  of  the  upper  range  of 
nichei  may  probably  have  contained  the  figure  of  our  Saviour ;  the  ucred 
monogram  being  there  several  tlmea  introduced. 

"  In  this,  as  in  the  reredos  on  the  otter  aide  of  the  church,  the  niches 
were  found  filled  with  fragments  of  figures,  all  more  or  leas  matilotedi  and 
with  their  faces  turned  to  the  wall,  to  give  a  smooth  surface  for  the  plastering 
b;  which  the?  were  concealed  from  view.  In  one  of  the  windows  on  tJie 
north  aide  of  the  chancel,  which  had  been  filled  up  to  receive  some  plastering 
and  panelling,  were  also  found  an  immense  number  of  fragments  of  figures, 
canopies  of  niches,  pinnacles,  and  other  ornamental  portions.  Every  one  <^ 
the  figures  was  headless ;  and  it  is  observable  that  those  on  which  iconodaatic 
fury  had  been  principally  bestowed,  were  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  figures 
of  ecclesiastics.  Many  of  these  were  of  great  beauty,  and  the  colouring  and 
gilding  were  as  fresh  and  bright  as  though  only  recently  executed.  At  tlie 
time  I  was  at  Wells,  no  attempt  had  been  mBde(orr&theT  had  only  just  begun 
to  be  made)  to  classify  and  arrange  them  j  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  since 
October  last  (the  period  of  my  visit  to  Wells)  some  prepress  has  been  made 
in  ascertaining  the  appropriation  of  the  various  fragments. 

"  The  blue  lines  in  the  upper  canopies  on  the  drawing  indicate  a  pre- 
sumed restoration  of  those  portions,  the  whole  of  the  projecting  parts  having 
been  of  course  removed  to  make  a  smooth  face  for  the  plaster.  The  low^ 
range  of  niches  present  indications  of  what  seems  to  me  a  great  singnlarity, 
viz.  of  having  had  doaile  canopies.  On  one  of  the  compartments  I  have 
ventured  to  show  something  of  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  design, 
leaving  the  other  compartments  as  they  exist  at  present.  The  colouring  and 
gilding  generally  is  somewhat  dilapidated,  but  enough  remained  to  enable  me 
to  make  a  restoration. 

"The  reredoa  on  the  south  side  of  the  churdi  is  altogether  of  very  different 
design,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing,  and,  as  I  think,  of  later  date  than  the 
other.  It  was  discovered  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  that  in  the  Isdy 
ChapeL  The  chapel  in  which  it  exists  is  known  both  as  St.  Cuthbert'a 
Chapel  and  as  Tanner's  Chantry ;  on  the  south  side,  on  the  removal  of 
some  plaster,  was  found  a  mural  ioacription  in  black  letter: — *  flnnibictfart 
CloDUU  Cannnr  idt  in  Uita  dte.  JBattrinat.'  The  recumbent  figure  ot 
Jesse  was  evidently  very  boldly  and  beautifully  executed,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  feet  and  some  portions  of  the  drapery,  little  more  than  the 
outlme  remains ;  traces  of  the  stem  issuing  from  his  body  exists,  and  are 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  design  of  this  reredos  has  not  so  much  variety 
as  the  other,  the  niches  being  exactly  similar  in  every  instance,  and  the  execu- 
tion not  so  good  in  some  respects  ;  a  portion  of  it  has  been  entirely  destrc^ed, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan,  on  which  this  part  is  indicated 
merely  in  outline.  From  the  appearance  of  the  masonry  of  the  window  on 
the  exterior,  and  the  general  clumsiness  of  the  interior,  I  am  induced  to 
think  it  must  have  been  brought  to  this  spot  from  some  other  part  of  the 
building,  and,  after  its  insertion,  the  niches  that  were  there  previously  were 
destroyed.  Some  of  the  figures  that  remain  hold  in  their  hands  scrolla,  with 
inscriptions  referring  to  the  history  of  Jesse  and  his  descendants  ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  fairly  assumed  that  they  originally  filled  the  niches  in   thk 
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reredoa.  I  may  perliapg  sdd  here  tbat  no  trace  of  tbe  original  altsr  exists  in 
either  instance. 

"  A.  range  of  nicbes  on  a  smaller  and  less  elaborate  scale  in  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  and  a  piscina  and  aediUa  of  the  Middle  Pointed 
Period  on  the  south  side  of  the  cjiancel,  were  also  brought  to  light,  together 
with  the  original  entrance  into  the  sacristy,  which  had  been  closed  up,  and  a 
modem  entrance  substituted.  Of  all  of  these  I  took  memoranda,  but  have 
not  had  time  hitherto  to  draw  them  to  scale.  I  hope  to  lay  them  before  the 
Institute  at  a  future  meeting. 

"  In  conrluBion,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  tie  tliajrchwardens  of  St. 
Gathbert's  Church,  and  indeed  all  the  ofBoiala,  have  shown  the  greatest  zeal 
in  endeavouring  to  preserve  from  further  injury,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
these  most  interesting  memorials." 

The  Society  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  throngh  whose 
instrumentahty  the  drawings  executed  by  Mr.  Uolbnan  have  been  obtained  i 
and  by  wh<»e  liberality  (aided  by  some  members  of  the  central  committee)  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  was  defrayed,  and  these  valuable 
memorials  added  to  the  collections  of  the  Institute. 

Mb.  Alexander  Nesbitt  communicated  a  notice  of  a  singular  vessel, 
probably  a  putlurmmt,  or  ewer,  used  for  ponring  rfater  over  the  hands,  as 
customary  after  a  repast  in  ancient  times ;  it  appears  to  have  been  fashioned 
after  an  oriental  model,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion  statant,  with  a  stag's 
head  issuing  fivm  tbe  breast.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Opatrielc  Sharpe, 
of  Edinburgh.  "  It  was  found,"  Mr,  Nesbitt  stated,  "several  years  since  in  a 
recess  or  niche  in  tbe  wall  of  one  of  the  vaults  nnder  the  snclent  castle  of 
Hoddam  in  Annaudate,  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  family.  It 
is  composed  of  mixed  yellow  metal,  or  bronze,  and  measures  about  IS  inches 
loDg,  by  about  the  same  in  height.  Upon  the  head  of  the  lion  there  is  b 
square  opening,  covered  by  a  hinged  lid ;  and  behind  the  horns  on  the 
stag's  head  is  a  smalt  round  hole,  which  probably  communicated  with  a 
passage  traversing  the  stag's  head ;  the  interior  of  this  part  being  however 
much  cbgged  with  dirt,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  this  with  certainty. 
This  small  round  hole  has  the  appearance  of  having  served  for  the  insertion 
of  that  part  of  a  cock,  which  is  turned  in  order  to  allow  the  Sow  of  the  liquid 
contained  in  the  vessel  to  which  it  may  be  attached.  To  tbe  back  of  the 
lion  is  attached  a  nondescript  animal,  forming  a  kind  of  handle. 

"  Mr.  Sharpe  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  work  of  Lorentz  Diderich  Kltiwer, 
called '  Norake  Mindesnuerker,'  (published  at  Christiana  in  1S33,)  engravings 
of  three  vessels  of  somewhat  similar  character. 

"  From  Kliiwer's  remarks  it  appears  that  one  of  these  was  found  near 
Tronyem ;  another  in  the  province  of  Helgeland,  and  that  the  third  had  been 
preserved  from  time  immemorial  at  MoldtL, — all  in  Norway.  The  last  is  very 
curious,  representing  a  mounted  knight,  in  mailed  armour,  with  a  flat  topped 
helm;  date  eariy  in  the  thirteentii  century.  They  are  stated  to  be  of 
'brass  composition,'  and  about  the  same  size,  viz.  about  10  inches  long, 
and  6  inches  high;  the  latter  measure  must  however  be  an  error,  as 
they  are  obviously  about  as  high  as  long.  The  spertnres  in  all  present  the 
same  peculiarities,  having  an  opening  of  moderate  size  provided  with  a  lid  at 
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the  top  of  the  Teasel,  ^  tvo  of  them, '  on  the  neck  of  the  Bninal,'  and  in 
the  third  on  the  top  of  the  knight's  helmet,)  and  a  lesBer  ap«tuTe  placed  at 
the  end  of  vhat  served  as  a  sort  of  spoat.  la  one,  this  is  at  the  top  of  the 
helmet  of  the  figure  carried  on  the  animal's  baclc ;  in  another,  at  the  end  of 
the  horn ;  and  in  the  third,  in  the  projection  from  the  horse's  forehead. 

"  These  arrangements  Teiy  doselj  correspond  with  those  in  the  lion,  the 
chief  difference  being,  that  the  Norwegian  Teasels  mnst  be  held  in  a  Wanting 
position  to  allow  of  the  contained  liquid  being  poured  oat,  while  from  the 
lion  it  would  flow  upon  tuinuig  the  cock. 

"  The  northern  Antiqnaries  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  agreed  as  to  the  use 
for  which  these  Tessels  were  designed ;  some  hare  supposed  them  to  be 
lamps,  and  a  copper  lion  appears  to  be  so  used  in  the  church  of  St.  Olaf,  at 
Vatusfiord,  in  Iceland.  They  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  '  hqnor 
decanters,'  but  the;  do  not  seem  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  the  open- 
ings of  the  sponts  are  smell,  and  they  wonld  pour  Teiy  slowly. 

"  In  the  *  Introduction  to  Northern  Archaeology,'  among  the  contents  of 
the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  are  mentioned,  *  Water  Teasels  for  the  altar,  in 
the  forms  of  mounted  knights,  lions,  and  other  animals.'  Such  vessels  may 
have  been  used  for  such  purposes,  but  there  seems  nothing  in  their  formation 
indicadve  of  their  having  been  originally  designed  for  ecdeiiaBtical  uses. 

"  It  may  be  conjectured  that  their  original  intention  was  to  serve  as  Yessela 
to  pour  water  over  the  hands  of  the  guests  before  or  after  a  meal,  as  I  believe 
is  still  practised  in  Torions  parts  of  the  East.  For  such  a  purpose  they  seem 
not  ill  adapted.  In  a  curiosity  shop  in  Paris  were,  hut  year,  two  brass  figures 
of  lions,  also  about  10  or  11  inches  long,  having  the  same  opening  with  a 
Hd  at  the  top,  and  cocks  of  nearly  the  ordinary  modem  form  ^tached  to  the 
breast.  These  apparently  were  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  circular  brass  dishes,  but  it  Is  not  c^tun  that  this 
arrangement  was  original. 

"There  seems  to  be  considerable  analogy  between  these  vessels  and  thcTeiy 
cunona  earthen  figure  of  a  mounted  knight  found  near  Lewes,  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  William  Figg  to  the  Institute,  in  1847.'  There  is  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Alton  Towers,  a  brass  or  bronze  figure  of  a 
lion  of  a  similar  character,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  the  singulu  accom- 
paniments  which  exist  in  the  present  instance." 

C,  OcTATina  MoxoAN,  Eaa.,  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  a  valuable 
series  of  ancient  watches,  and  gave  a  Tery  interesting  account  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  art  of  watchmaking,  as  illustrated  by  these  examples. 
The  results  of  his  investigation  may  be  fbnnd  in  the  memoir  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  recently  printed  in  the  Archaeologia.* 
Mr.  Morgan  stated  that  the  inventor  of  the  coOed  spring,  as  a  motive  power,  in 
Len  of  the  weights  used  for  fixed  clocks,  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  certain  in  what 
country  the  diacoTciy  was  made :  portable  clocks,  however,  constructed  with 

>  3h  1  reprawntatioD  of  thii  curioui  veiael  duiing  tha  lite  meeting  of  tbe  Inttitate  u 
in  Archuol.Jouinal.ToI.  iT.,p.79.  Anolfaer  Saliibuty.  It  wu  luggeMed  ihKt  thoe  lion- 
incient  glued  TBHcl,  of  uiilogani  dimeter,      ihtiped  enenirere  ponibl^iiged  it  the  hmiu- 
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this  mOTing  power,  appear  to  hare  been  used  about  the  close  of  the  fifteentli 
centniy,  and  they  are  alluded  to  in  a  poem  by  the  Milanese  noble,  Oaspai 
ViBConti,  in  1494.  The  inTeution  had  been  attributed  to  Lorenzo  di  Vnl- 
paiis,  a  Florentine  astronomer  i  but  the  ancient  city  of  Nuremberg,  Tenowaed 
for  ingenioua  artificers,  has  always  claimed  the  merit  of  the  discorery; 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  was  due  to  Peter  Hele,  a  mechanician  of  that  place,  who 
died  in  1540.  His  "parva  korologia,"  without  weights,  suited  to  be  carried 
about  the  person,  and  striking  the  hours,  are  describ«i  by  a  Qerman  writer  in 
1611.  The  earliest  specimeu  in  Mr.  Morgan's  collection  closely  corresponds 
with  Uie  description  given  of  this  pocket-clock  in  its  earliest  form.  The 
next  step  was  the  invention  of  the  fusee,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  varying  power  of  the  main-spring.  No  further  improve- 
ment appears  to  have  been  made  for  about  a  century  and  a  half.  Mr.  Uoi^aQ 
called  attention  to  an  interesting  watch,  possibly  &bricated  in  England  early 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  maker's  name  is  Ferdinaudo  Garret,  and  it  is 
onuunented  with  a  Tudor  rose.  A  similar  watch,  date  about  1560,  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Biddell  family.  Watches  of  the  time 
of  Eliiuibeth  are  not,  indeed,  very  rare,  and  one,  stated  to  have  belonged  to 
her,  may  be  seen  at  the  Boyal  Institution :  another,  attributed  to  her,  is  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  but  it  is  of  rather  later  date,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Edward  East.  Mr.  Morgan  produced  several  English  watches  of  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  one  of  them  made  by  John  Limpard;  several 
el^ant  ladies'  watches  of  the  same  period,  farmed  of  rock  trystal,  set  in 
silver ;  a  very  curious  egg,  or  scom-shaped  watch,  by  Hans  John,  of  £onigB- 
berg,  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  ch^n,  in  lieu  of  catgut,  and  cuibusly  con- 
trived with  a  small  wheel-lock  pistol,  possibly  intended  to  serve  as  an  alarum. 
This  watch  ia  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  clockmakers  of  London, 
Mr.  Morgan  observed,  were  incorporated  by  charts,  in  1631 ;  and  amongst 
the  earliest  of  its  members  were  John  Midnall,  about  1660,  and  Bobert 
Grinldn,  who  made  the  watch  attributed  to  Cromwell,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Morgan  proceeded  to  give  an  interesting  outline  of  the 
subsequent  improvements  in  the  manufacture;  the  invention  of  the  spring  to 
regulate  the  action  of  the  balance  wheel,  devised  by  Dr.  Hooke,  and  brought 
into  use  by  Xompion,  in  1675,  A  rival  claim  to  this  improvement  had  been 
made  by  Huygens,  as  also  by  a  French  tavant;  but  the  credit  of  this 
important  discovery  appears  to  be  fairly  due  to  our  own  country.  Several 
specimens  of  this  period  were  exhibited ;  also  later  watches  with  the  addition 
of  the  minute  hand,  attributed  to  Daniel  Qnare,  of  London,  who  was  tike 
inventor  of  the  repeating  movement,  about  1676. 

SnttituttM  anlt  WlaA*  al  «rt  <et^Sbiit\t. 
By  Sib  John  Boile&U,  Babt. — Views  of  the  picturesque  and  interesting 
remains  of  Soman  construction,  at  Burgh  Castle  {Oarianonum),  now  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Boileau,  as  noticed  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Journal.' 
These  drawings  had  been  recently  executed  by  Mr.  Landseer,  fether  of  the 
distingnished  artists  of  the  name,  and  supply  faitiifal  memorials  of  the  actual 
state  of  that  remarkable  fortress. 

'  Areb.  Jonr.  vol.  it.,  p.  72. 
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By  Mr.  Allinohah,  of  Beigste. — A  Boman  fiue-^e,  part  of  a  rectnt 
discovery  near  that  town.     It  is  ornamented,  in  a  very  ununiaJ  manner,  with 
patterns,  not  scored,  but  impressed  on  two  sides  of  the  surface,  by  the 
repetition  of  stamps,  producing  an  elaborate  design,  as  represented  by  tiie 
annexed   woodcut.'      It  was  found  on   a  form  called  "  the  Doods,"  or 
"  Mutton  Hall,"  the  property  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  now  in  the  occupstioD 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Pym,  whose  foreman,  living  on  the  spot,  found,  in  the  earl; 
part  of  the  summer,  a  course  of  these  flue-tiles,  evidently  taken  from  vms 
Roman  site  in  the  neighbourhood, — the  de6ri«  of  a  hypocaust.     Th^  had 
been  laid  lengthwise,  in  a  line,  about  3  feet 
beneath  the  sorface,  to  ionn  a  drain ;  the 
apertures  for  heated  air  were  covered  by 
pieces  of  Roman  wall  tile,  or  stone,  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  falling  into  the  tilea.    The 
tiles  were,  however,  completely  filled  with 
clay,  and  had,  probably,  lain  many  yean 
in  that  position.    The   a^joimng   field, 
which  haa  been  traversed  by  the  cutting  of 
the  Beigato  and  Reading  Railway,  was 
strewed  profusely  with  fragments  of  Ro- 
man wall-tile,  roofing-tile  with  flanges,  and 
curved  tiles  (imdrieei),  but  no  veatiges  of 
pottery,  mettd,  or  coins,  had  been  found. 
The  field  where  the  drun  lay  is  known  as 
"  The  Way  Close,"  and  is  now  in  pasture; 
it  forma  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground, 
and  is  an  agreeable  and  commanding  posi- 
tion.    Various  disooveiies  of  Roman  coins, 
and  other  remains,  have  been  made  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  at  Nutfield, 

'   '         abont  two  miles  eastward.   The  ancient 

B(niiuF]»-tUi,t«uid»«R«ig>M.        track,  knowu  asthe'Tilgrim's  Way,"  runs 
(ooMini.  or'  ^  ^j^^  north  of  the  spot.     In  an  adjacent 

close,  the  curious  medieval  ring,  set  with  an  antique  gem  {Mar*  gradioui),  was 
found,  now  in  Mr.  Allinghsm's  possession,  and  described  in  a  former  volume 
of  the  Journal.'  Mr.  Allingham  presented  the  tite  to  the  Institute.  The  mode 
of  construction  by  which  these  tiles  were  used  for  the  artificial  heating  of  houses 
or  baths,  in  the  Roman  times,  is  well  shown  in  Lyaon's  "  Woodchestei"Bnd  his 
other  works.  Mr.  Artis  has  also  given  several  varieties  of  the  forms  of  flue-tiles 
in  his  "  Burobrivte,"  pi.  9.  One  from  the  Roman  Bath  in  Thames  Street, 
is  engraved  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal.'  A  remarkable  Aiubie  flue- 
tile,  with  one  face  highly  decorated  (found  in  the  oity  of  London),  is  preserved 
in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Museum.' 

Mr.  Talbot  laid  before  the  meeting  a  similar  hollow  tile,  of  Roman 

'  Dimeniioni,  15  inchea  long;  imptmed  alde>,6l  incliti;  plain  tjdo,  4J  iocbet  iridr ;  per- 
fgnlioDa,  4  inchca  bjr  2}  ;  opening  it  iho  cnd>,  6J  b;  S\  inches. 

•  Arch.  Jour.  ml.  i*.,  p.  150.  7  Arrh.  Jour.  toI.  i.,  p.  27. 

»  Journsl  of  the  ArcliMol.  A»oc.  vol.  iv.,  p.  i1. 
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fabricatjon,  which  he  presented  to  the  Institute.  It  is  peculiar  in  having 
the  lateral  spertuies  formed  by  triangnlar  perforations,  two  on  each  side  of 
the  tile,  an  angle  of  one  triangle  touching  an  angle  of  the  other.  These 
perforations  are  ocoasionallj  circnlar,  or  oval ;  and  sometimes  two  are  formed 
on  each  side,  which  sdbms  best  snited  for  the  difiiuion  of  faeat. 

Bt  Mk.  Tbollope.— Bepreaentation  of  an  inscribed  tablet,  of  the  Boman 
period,  recently  found  at  Lincoln.  Mr.  TroUope  has  subsequently  presented 
a  oast  of  this  interesting  memorial  to  the  Institute.  An  engraving  of  it  will 
be  given  in  a  fiiture  Journal. 

Bt  Hk.  J.  Wtkeham  Akches. — Bnbbings  from  tbe  remarkable  Saxon 
head-stones  at  Wensley,  Yorkshire,  communicated  hj  Hr.  Traut,  of  Bedale. 
One  of  them,  bearing  the  name  DOKFBID,  and  oroamented  with  a  cross, 
and  interlaced  animals,  is  represented  in  Carter's  "  Painting  and  Sculpture," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  Hi  ;  also  in  Whitaker's  History  of  Bichmondshiie.  Mr.  Xrant 
observed,  that,  besides  the  noble  sepulchral  brass  of  an  eccleaiastio  (known 
by  the  engraving  given  by  Whitaker,  and  the  admirable  plate  in  Waller's 
"  Examples  of  Sepulchral  Brasses"),  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Wensley  Church  an 
incised  slab,  with  figorea  of  two  young  persons  of  the  Scrope  family,  of  Bolton 
Castle,  date  15S6,  they  stand  upon  brackets  beneath  decoratol  canopies. 
The  fine  woodwork  fiom  Easby  Abbey  deserves  notice:  it  seems  to  have 
formed  a  screen  conunemorative  of  the  Scrapes,  who  were  patrons  of  that 
house,  aa  also  of  Wensley  Church  ;  and  it  bears  inscriptions,  coats  of  arms, 
&c.  There  is,  also,  at  Wensley,  a  cross,  closely  resembling  the  crosses  on  the 
sepulchral  stones  first  mentioned,  and  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
placed  at  the  Saxon  Church  of  Bedale. 

By  Mb.  Alexandbb  Nesbitt. — Three  casts  from  remarkable  examples 
of  early  sculpture  in  Ireland,  accompanied  by  the  follow  observations : — 

"  These  casts  are  from  portiona  of  a  doorway  now  forming  the  south 
entrance  to  the  church  of  Kilmore,  oonnty  of  Cavan,  Ireland.  Two  of  them 
are  from  capitals  of  shaila,  the  third  is  one  of  a  series  of  panels,  which 
ornament  the  soffit  of  the  inner  arch.  This  doorway  appears,  from  its  s^la 
and  arrangement,  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  or  earlier  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  remains  of  Trinity 
Abbey,  which  stood  on  an  island  in  Lough  Oughter.  The  existing  dinrch 
of  Kilmore  presents  no  other  feature  of  any  interest. 

"  The  style  of  ornament  differs  from  anything  of  the  same  period  in 
England  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  it  bears  much  resemblance  to  the 
remains  of  Saxon  sculpture,  and  to  the  illuminations  in  early  Snxon  and  Irish 
MSS.  In  fact,  native  Irish  art  appears  to  have  remained  for  several  cen- 
turies in  a  angularly  nnprogressive  state,  and  the  influence  of  the  early 
ei^ool  may  be  observed  in  several  instances  down  to  a  late  period." 

By  M».  C.  Fatjlkneb. — A  curious  gold  ring,  discovered  at  Barton, 
Oxfordshire ;  it  is  octagonal,  each  side  being  irr^ilarly  bzenge-shaped.  (See 
woodcut.)  The  facets  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  pladug  the  gold  wire, 
formed  into  a  hoop,  on  a  tool  similar  to  what  is  t«med  a  beak  iron,  and 
hammering  the  upper  part  till  each  side  had  obt^ned  the  desired  shape. 
This  is  shown  by  the  indentations  made  by  the  rough  instrument,  the  sharp 
pdges  between  each  lozenge  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  hammer  marks  seen 
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OD  the  flat  Bur&ce  of  each  aide  extemall;.     Weight,  8  dwts.  16  grains. 

Diameter,  Reren-eighthB  of  an  inch.     It  hai  been  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of 

^^^^^^^^^  the  early  British  age' :  it  wu  found  under  the  foun~ 

I^S^^t^^^^^\    dations  of  a  wall,  not  far  from  a  cromlech,  which  was 

i^^^^^^^M^^    broken  in  pieces  and  removed  from  the  field  where  it 

'.    ^H^^^^^M^I    stood  some  jesrs  since.     This  destruction  of  a  vener- 

^■^^E   J^^Hj^    able  memorial  having  become  known  to  the  Isodhad. 

^*"^^^^'^      he  compelled  his  tenant  to  bring  back  the  fragmmts, 

which  now  form  a  heap,  surrounded  bj  a  fence.     No 

account  of  this  cromlech  appears  to  have  been  recorded. 

Mb.  Wat  exhibited  a  rubbing,  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  the  Bev,  H.  T. 
£llaoombe,  of  Bitton,  from  the  indsed  sepulchral  slab  in  Wells  Cathedral, 
exhibiting  an  episcopal  effigy,  supposed  to  be  the  memorial  of  one  of  the 
bUhops  of  that  see,  named  De  Bitton.  There  is  no  inscription,  but  it  appears 
to  be  the  effigy  described  by  Godwin  as  that  of  the  second  prelate  of  that 
name,  William  de  Bitton  (or  Button),  nephew  of  the  first  William,'  and  jxo- 
moted  to  the  see  of' Wells  Gl  Hen.  III.,  1267.  He  died  November,  1S74. 
He  was  held  in  veneration  for  the  sanctity  of  his  hfe,  and  his  tomb  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  endowed  with  physical  virtue,  especially  against  tooth- 
ache. Thus  Godwin  states — "  Monumentum  qua  situm  est  inter  duas  colnmnas 
ab  austral!  parte  chori,  ubi  marmor  videmus  Fontificis  wufutem  Aaien*  in- 
Kolptam,  euperstitiose  coli  solitam  (ut  accepimus)  ab  imperita  plebe,  ac  iUis 
presertim  quibus  denies  dolerent.'"  The  peculiar  form  of  the  mitre  is  in 
accordance  with  the  bahion  of  the  later  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  In 
this  particular,  in  the  foliated  volute  of  the  pastoral  staff,  and  other  details,  this 
interesting  tigure  correspoiida  with  that  of  Hugh  de  N^orthwold,  Bishop  c^ 
Ely,*  who  died  in  1251.     (See  the  accompanying  woodcut.*) 

Lord  WiLLOUQHBY  DB  BaoKB  communicated,  through  Mr.  £*elyn 
Shirley,  two  very  curious  examples  of  early  embroidery  in  En^nd,  preserved 
at  Compton  Vemey,  Warvickshire.  They  consist  of  a  stole,  decorated  with 
scutcheons  of  arms,  which  appear,  however,  to  be  rather  imitative  of  armorial 
bearings  than  properly  heraldic ;  also  an  inscribed  hand  of  embroidery,  probably 
part  of  a  funeral  pall,  the  letters  being  placed  so  as  to  read  horizontally;  the 
legend  is, "  In  hora  mortis  svccvrre  nobis  dombe."  Eachlelter  being  enclosed 
in  a  separate  quatrefbil  on  a  gold  ground.  At  either  end  is  a  shield  bearing 
a  cross  sable.  A  ceutre  shield  bears  a  lion  rampant.  On  the  back  another 
legend  in  needlework  commemorates  the  lady  by  whose  skilful  hand  it  was 
wrought.  DOM'NA  JOHANNA  DB  BEVERLEI  MONACA  ME  FECIT. 
These  specimens  of  ancient  needlework  are  of  the  fburteenth  century. 

By  Me.  Bichabsson. — Casts  from  seven  panels  of  the  curious  perpen- 
dicular font  in  Bourn  Church,  Lincolnshire.  It  is  of  octagonal  form,  and  of 
the  Perpendicular  Style,  bearing  the  inscription — i^c.  tit  nomtit  qttoV  tft 

*  Plin;  illudei  to  ths  Briliih  &ahioD  of  qncm  in  media  opellB  bnta  Huia  ntum 

ircu-ing  i  gold  riog  on  the  middle  linger,  for  Tidcmui." 

which,  ccrtainlj,  thii  ring  ii  tuilMl,  bj  iU  *  Godwin,  de  Prn.,  p.  374. 

UDiuusl  lize.  '  Gngnved  in   Slotluni'i  "  HoBumsDUl 

I  Williun   do   Bitten,  fint  of  tlie  nuno,  Effigio." 

«a*   biabop  froni    1348    lo    1264,  ud  wu  *  Arddcnlollj  niMottercd  u  in  St.  Cntli- 

JDlerrcditsj'aQodirin,  "in  tnmalo nunnonw,  boit'i  Cbarch,  Wrlli. 
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St.  Cttliibert'a  Ohureli,  'Wella 
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tfoptr  Otnnt  lUintn.*  Also  casta  from  a  beautiful  aeriea  of  Btatnettea  aroand 
the  tomb  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Arderne,  date  about  1400,  at  Elford 
Church,  Staffordshire,  recently  restored  by  Mr.  Bichardson.* 

Bt  Me.  Niblett,  of  Haresfield  Court.— Tracing  from  the  singular  iron 
sontcheou-plate,  on  the  south 
door  of  the  nare,  at  Bendcombe 
Chordi,  Olonceetenhire  (see 
woodcut).  The  upper  plate, 
forming  a  chief,  heraldically 
described,  and  IMd  upon  the 
scutcheon-shaped  plate,  is  per- 
forated with  certain  diaracters, 
the  last  three  being  obvioudy 
the  Arabic  numerals  417.  The 
first  three  hare  not  been  ei- 
plmed.  If  the  date  1417  be 
implied,  as  seeras  probable,  this 
curious  plate  supplies  a  very 
early  example  of  the  use  of 
Arabic  numerals  in  any  work 
connected  with  building.'  In 
USS.  they  were  common  after 
1S30,  and  in  Astronomical 
Tracts  as  early  as  1290.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  of  our  readeiB  may  suggest  the  interpretation  of  these 
■diaracters. 

Bt  Sib  William  Lawson,  Babt. — Bronze  matrix,  found,  about  1837, 
near  Bichmond,  Yorkshire,— ijtSIGILLVM.  DOMINI  ■  ADAM  ■  BETEL- 
A  scutcheon  of  arms,  very  boldly  engraTed. — Lozengy,  a  bsrrulet.  The 
form  of  the  seal  is  circular,  diameter  2  in.  ^.  The  name  Bretel  occurs, 
in  early  times,  in  Normandy,'  and  several  families  of  the  name  existed  in 
France.  It  ia  found  also  in  sndent  records  in  onr  own  country,  although 
not  ascertwned  to  have  been  in  any  manner  connected  with  Yorkshire.'  No 
person  named  Adam  Bretel  is  on  record,  and  there  is  no  instance  known  of 
that  Christian  name  bemg  considered  indeclinable,  the  medieval  geniUve 
being  invariably  Ade.  The  arms  are  wiknown,  and  wholly  dissimilar  to  any 
bearing  assigned  to  the  name  of  Bretel.  Prom  these  circumstances,  and  the 
erroneous  omission  of  a  letter,  (the  legend  reading — BETEL,)  the  authenticity 
of  this  matrix  had  been  somewhat  questioned. 

*  Sm  u>  eagnvingof  thiifont  id  the  Illut-       W45.     See  Journal  Archaeal.  Awoc,  vol.  ii,. 


*  Hr.  E,  Ricbardun  pnrpoiei  to  publttb  a 
moDognph  of  ihe  InterMlJDg  tamlx  at  Elfonl. 
SubKriben  ««  rcquNtcil  to  MDd  tbtic  tamtt 
to  him,  at  7,  Melburr  Temce,  Hanwood 

^  The  earliMt  od  record,  ai  ire  belicTc,  u 
at  HothBctd,  SttiHi,  and  the  diMoreiy  ii 
due  to  Mr.  LoiRr,  of  Lewe*.     Thb  dale  <■ 


p.  157. 

'  Robcrtoi  Bretel,  Juror,  in  an  Inquii.  re- 
garding Talue  o(  nnl*  in  nunfront,  in  Nor- 
mandj,  t.  Ric  1 ;  SCapletsn'i  Norrnan  Roll., 

*  Robert  do  Brelel  ocean  Rot.  lib^  12 
Ji^n,  in  a  Hat  of  linighH  then  in  Dnbliu. 
Agatha  Bretel,  in  Fliulham,  Teet.  de  Nerill. 
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Bt  Bev.  John  Ounh,  of  Irstead. — A  cast  of  b  singiUar  badge  or  loundd,  & 
plate  of  metal,  diameter  2^  inches,  chased,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  b^g 
enriched  with  transparent  enamel  It  represents  a  young  man  wearing  a 
crown,  and  dressed  in  the  close-fitting  short  garment  of  the  dose  of  the 
foorteenth  or  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  feet  long  and 
peaked ;  the  sleeves  wide  at  the  wrists.  He  stands  on  the  dexter  side,  and 
opposite  to  him  ia  a  damsel,  her  sidrt  escalloped,  gown  dose  fitting  the  bust, 
and  aleeres  wide  at  the  wrist,  her  head-dress  of  square  fashion.  Th^  sop- 
port,  each  with  one  hand,  a  scutcheon,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and 
chained  with  the  letter  {.  under  a  crown.  With  their  other  hands  they 
hohi  a  scroll,  inscribed, — it  UOtK  tjfxn. 

Bt  Mk.  H.  Hutchihos,  of  Ludlow. — Impression  from  a  matrix  found  by 
a  labouring  man  at  Obome,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset.  •HEE»COTNBAET* 
VA}f*KAMP£.  The  device,  St.  Laurence,  a  gridiron  in  left,  palm  in  right 
hand.  Under  the  figure  a  crosier ;  eeal  of  pointed-oral  form ;  length,  two 
inches ;  date,  fourteenth  century. 

Bt  Mb.  C.  Faulknex. — A  small  brass  seal,  of  oval  form;  the  impress 
rudely  designed,  representing  St.  Laurence.  •  SATNCTB  '  LATRENTI. 
Fourteenth  century.     Found  at  Somerton,  Oifordshire. 

SiK  Oswald  Moszley,  Bart.,  communicated  (thnn^h  Mr.  Barclay)  a 
line  silver  matrix,  being  the  seal  of  the  &ee  grammar-school,  founded  about 
1G20,  by  Robert  (Sheieboume),  fourth  of  the  name.  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
at  his  native  place,  Kolleston,  Staffordshire.  The  nomination  of  the  master 
was  vested  in  the  warden  of  Winchester  College,  Oxford,  the  stipend 
being  10^.  per  annum.  The  seal  is  of  pointed  oval  fonn,  length  S^ 
inches,  and  represents  St.  Andrew,  frith  an  archbishop  on  the  dexter, 
and  an  abbess  on  the  dniater,  side,  placed  und»  rich  canopies  of  taber- 
nacle work  of  slightly  debased  character.  Below  is  seen  a  bishop, 
doubtless  the  founder.  Legend,— SIGILVM  ■  GABD'  ■  DE  ■  ROLSTON  ■ 
EX  ■  DC  ■  DNI  ■  BOB'  ■  IIIL  ■  CICEST"  •  EP'I.  The  teal  ia  still  in  use. 
being  annually  affixed  to  a  receipt  on  payment  of  10/.,  made  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chichester.  Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  a  benefictor  to  tfae'erection 
of  a  new  school-house  in  1610,  and  the  seal  remains  in  the  custody  of  hia 
descendant.  Sir  Oswald,  as  trustee  of  the  foundation.' 

Bv  Mr.  Hewitt, — A  rare  specimen  of  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
being  a  soUeret  with  the  peaked  toe  of  very  extravagant  length,  and  a  rowelled 
spur,  with  a  neck  of  unusual  dimensions  affixed  to  the  heel.  This  valuabla 
example  has  since  been  added  to  the  collections  in  the  Tower  Armoury,  Date, 
about  1460.    The  spur  is  affixed  to  the  heel,  without  leathers. 

Bt  Sir  William  Lawson,  Bart. — A  powder  flask  of  stag's  horn,  very 
curiously  sculptured,  in  form  resembling  one  of  ivory  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Henry  YIU.,  and  bearing  date  1611.  (Carter,  "  Sculpture  and 
Painting,"  pi.  88).  It  exhibits  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Supreme  Being  represented  as  enthroned,  angelic  beings  and  the  ibur  winds 

■  ShKv  KJTci  tome  Kcaunt  of  thii  faunda~  fbnLhJR,  vol.  i.,  p.  34.  Bp.  Shirbuni  died 
tion,  iriUi  pMt  of  the  deed  of  ondowmeiit,  Aug.  21,  1536,  havliig  retigned  big  epucopU 
pruermd  ia  the  »ch(Kil-ro<Hn.     Hat.  of  Slsf-       office  ihortly  before  hit  death. — Oodm». 
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•oTTOunding  the  chief  subject.  Objects  of  this  kind  wera  veiy  freqoentlj 
decorated  with  ucred  subjecta ;  on  the  flaak  above  mentioned  ^peoi  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  the  ErangeUsts,  ite. 

Mb.  C.  Faulknek,  of  Deddington,  exhibited  robbings  of  monumental 
braasea  in  Hertfordshire.  One  waa  irom  the  church  of  St.  John's,  Digswell, 
Ilgurea  (3  feet  3  inchea  high)  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  focing  each  other, 
wrapped  in  winding  aheeta.  A  aravU,  issuing  &om  each  of  their  mouthe, 
and  shield  over  each  head,  lost.     Inscription ; — 

Kic  faci't  VaiU'mi  SoEitTt  quo'Vm  Sulrttor  t^'atitf  O^nton'  it  3oft< 
ux'  n'  qui  quill'm  nHilCmd  obiit...  "ait  31*  li'nf  fO*  €€€t*...  tt  p'faU 
Snptri  obfft  £[bii*  ait  Sibruant  9*  I'm  fB?  €€€&  tiixifit*.  q'r'  af^{ 
p'pirirt*  tie. 

Beneath  the  husband  are  two  sons,  and  under  the  wife  were  two  daughters. 
The  two  shields  at  the  lower  comers  of  the  stone  remain,  but  are  imperfect. 

Another  rubbing  from  the  church  of  St.  Fetei's,  Tewin.  Pigure  (SSI- 
inches  high)  of  a  man,  tamed  sideways,  with  short  beard  and  mustaches,  ruff 
round  his  neck,  a  gown  open  in  &ont  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  having  long 
&]se  sleevea,  with  holes  near  the  top  as  an  opening  for  the  arms.  Above  his 
head  is  a  shield  bearing  three  battle-axes.     Inscription ; — 


DATOBTIBS    ftSBBKlH    TBI     WIVB     01     HKUST    BOLL    OF    HISIVOBEB    aBNT    &    GLIZilBfIB 


This  brass  is  in  very  good  preservation,  and  is  affixed  to  a  slab  lying  under 
the  reading  desk.  N'either  this,  nor  the  one  from  Digswell,  are  mentioned  in 
the  work  on  Momuneutal  Brasses,  by  the  Bev.  C.  Bontell;  nor  are  they 
noticed  in  the  "  Mannal "  published  by  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society. 

Bt  Ms.  Spsncbr  Hall. — Three  rubbings  from  brasses  at  Ledbury  and 
Ludford,  Herefordshire  i  and  two  from  Lewes,  in  Sussex.  They  commemorate 
Thomas  Capel,  who  died  Feb.  6, 1490.  (From  Ledbuiy  Church.)— William 
Foxe,  of  Ludlow,  who  died  April  25  (P),  1554 ;  and  Jane,  his  wife,  1500, 
date  of  decease  omitted.  (From  Ludford  Church.) — John  Hayward,  of  Wel- 
lington Court,  alita  Priors  Court,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  April  34,  1614. 
(From  Ledbury  Church.) — John  Braydforde,  Bector  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Lewes,  Sussex,  who  died  May  6, 14G7.  A  figure,  which  has  be«n  designated 
by  the  name  of  De  Warren,  date  about  1450  (?).  It  is  mutilated,  and, 
probably,  represents  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Surrey.  Mr. 
Haines,  in  Ms  "  Mannal  of  Monumental  Brasses,"  bos  mentioned  these  two 
at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Lewes.*  The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
exhumation  of  the  body,  probably,  of  John  Braydforde,  is  extracted  from 
HorsGeld's  "  Snssex,"  vol.  i,,  p.  211,  to  whidi  work  it  was  contributed  by 
Dr.  Oideon  Mantell: — "Permission  was  obtained  to  take  up  the  stones 
bearing  the  brass  with  the  Warren  arms,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  vault 
beneath.    About  4  feet  deep  below  the  pavement,  a  leaden  coffin  was  dis- 


>  lamd.  pp.  82,  S6. 
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cOTSred  buried  in  the  oarth,  not  enclosed  id  a  Tsolt.  The  head  of  the  coffin 
wu  immediately  under  the  atone  of  Hagister  Braydibrde,  the  feet  extending 
to  the  Warren  atone.  A  very  atout  wooden  coffin  had,  evidently,  announded 
the  leaden  one  ;  four  maasiTe  handles  of  iron,  thickly  plated  with  silver,  were 
found  i  the  wood  was  in  a  state  of  powder ;  the  leaden  coffin  was  entire,  bat 
oompresaed  by  the  preasuie  of  the  smrouuding  earUi.  Tbe  lid  waa  cart^idly 
cut  off,  and  the  coffin  was  fonnd  fiill  of  brown  aawdnat,  probably  cedar  wood. 
The  sawdnst  was  removed,  and  a  tall,  slender  body,  enveloped  in  a  linm 
ahrottd,  wa*  exposed ;  the  outline  of  the  face  waa  eminently  beautiful. 
Whether  it  was  Braydfonle'a,  or  the  (headless)  mdividual  to  wIkiw  memoiy 
the  brass  monument  of  De  Warren  was  erected,  it  is  difficult  to  dedde:  it 
may  have  been  a  more  modem  interment.  Yet  it  is  not  prob^le  that,  in  the 
but  century,  such  an  expensive  coffin  would  have  been  made  use  of,  and  no 
vault  made,  nor  any  monument  placed  over  it.  Hermetically  sealed,  as  it 
were,  the  body  might  poaaibly  have  been  in  the  state  we  found  it  for 
centuries ;  its  preservation  is  attributed  to  the  complete  exdusiou  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  head  being  bare,  adds  to  the  probability  of  ita  being  John 
Braydeford's ;  on  the  other  band,  the  head  may  have  been  siiaMd  during  the 
malady  that  occasioned  the  death  of  the  person."  This  circumstance  certainly 
appears  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  the  body  of  the  priest. 

Of  the  persons  commemorated  by  the  other  brasses,  I  can  obtain  do 
sufficient  description.  Neale,  in  his  "  Views  of  Churches,"  has  gireu  a 
drawing  of  Ledbury  Church.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  large  buildmg,  in  an 
early  style  of  architecture,  but,  having  undergone  many  alterations,  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  original  character,  tfeale  mentions  the  existence  of  the  brass ; 
but  prints  tbe  name  as  John  Haywood,  instead  of  Hayward. 

With  reference  to  the  memorial  of  Thomas  Caple,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  it  belongs  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  Caple,  of  How  Caple,  thus 
mentioned  by  Ihincumb : — * 

"  How  Caple  is  not  enumerated  in  Domesday  Survey,  and  was,  probably, 
much  covered  with  wood  at  that  time.  Soon  after,  this  manor,  which,  in  an 
Horleian  MS.,  is  said  to  be  '  paravaile  to  that  of  Bosse,'  and  also  the 
patronage  of  the  Church,  were  in  the  possession  of  a  family,  who,  as  usual, 
took  tbe  name  of  Caple  from  their  property.  Of  these,  Dominus  Walterus 
de  Caple  presented  to  the  rectory  in  1S79.  He  was  succeeded  by  another 
Walter,  who  waa  knighted,  and  exercised  the  patronage  in  1289.  John  de 
Hue  Caple  was  a  minor  in  the  year  13S9 ;  Bich&rd  de  Hue  Ci4>le  was  so 
also  in  1862,  but  presented  to  thia  church  of  How  Capd  ten  yean  after  this 
date,  and  again  in  1388.  In  1396,  William,  son  of  Sichard,  waa  in  pos- 
session ;  it  then  contmned  one  knight's  fee,  and  was  held  under  the  Biafaop 
of  Hereford.  Bicbard  married  Alice,  and  had  issue,  Thomas,  who  waa 
livii^  A.D.  1450,  and  left  a  son,  George,  who  married  one  of  the 
Scudamore  i&mily." 

It  is  this  Thomas  Caple,  I  think,  commemorated  by  the  brass,  although 
there  is  no  other  evidence  than  the  date  of  1450,  as  above,  and  that  on  the 
tomb,  of  1490,  as  the  time  of  bia  decease.    That  the  bmily  burial  place  was 

*  Hiitorr  of  Henlorditiin,  ml.  \i.,  354. 
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at  Ledburj,  appears  probable  Ixom  another  descendanf,  Blchard,  the  brother 
of  Chriatopher  Gaple,  being  buried  at  Ledbury,  in  1601. 

By  Mn.  Franks. — An  ornament  elaborately  chased  iu  silver,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  morse  or  fastening  of  a  cope :  it  resembles  also  the  omamenta 
seen  in  certain  early  German  paintings  and  engravings,  suspended  at  the 
head  of  a  bed,  probably  to  cnntain  some  rdic,  and  regarded  as  a  Idnd  of 
cbarm.  It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  German  goldsmith's  work,  of  the  sixteenth 
ocatury. 

By  Uk.  Fosbest. — Three  ewers,  of  glazed  ware,  valuable  ezempleB  of 
early  decorative  pottery,  lately  brought  from  France.  One,  with  a  stand, 
supposed  to  be  Spanish,  coated  with  a  ridt  brown  glaze  i  the  other  two,  with 
raued  ornaments  of  green  and  white  colour  on  a  mottled  glaze,  in  the  style  of 
Bernard  Paliuy,  and  considered  to  be  of  his  febricadon.  In  form  they 
rttomble  the  ewer  made  by  Fahssy,  represented  in  Brongniart'a  "  Traits  des 
Arts  Ceramiques,"  pi.  zxxvi.,  fig.  I.  They  were  donfatleas  used  for  pouring 
•cented  waters  over  the  hands  at  the  dose  of  s  repast. 

Br  Mb.  Allies. — An  illuminated  MS.  of  the  "  Hik«."  French  art,  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Also  a  curious  carved  box,  of  good  design,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  ornamented  with  a  medallion  head  and  arabesques.  Probably 
of  Norembe^  work. 

Bi  Mb.  Wxstwood. — A  representation  of  a  singular  pair  of  wooden 
sto<^  ornamented  with  carving,  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
th^  were  found  in  a  village  in  Essex.  Some  minor  relics,  three  hom-books, 
one  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  alphabet  commendng  with  a  cross,  thence 
called  the  "  Criss-cross  row."  Another  with  a  figure  of  Charles  II.,  and  an 
"  Abece"  of  later  date,  not  covered  with  horn,  but  varnished.  Two  nnterackers 
of  curious  construction,  one  known  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.* 

By  Mb.  Ootavius  Moxqajj,  M.P. — An  unique  collection  of  ancient 
salvers,  or  diargers,  and  vessels  of  bright  yellow  metal,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
kind  termed  "  Istten,"  several  of  them  ornamented  with  sacred  devices  and 
inscriptions,  amongst  which  are  some  remarkable  examples  of  the  curious 
florid  letter,  forming  legends  which  have  bo  long  perplexed  antiquaries  iu  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Mi.  Morgan  arranged  this  curious  series  in  four  classes : 
— 1.  Chargers,  or  large  dishes,  supposed  by  hi'm  to  have  been  fabricated  at 
Nuremberg,  and  by  the  similarity  in  deaign  and  work,  probably  all  made  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  On  one  of  them  ia  represented  the  Annunciation,  the 
design  closely  resembing  some  of  the  engravings  of  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  metal  had  been  analysed  for  Mr.  Morgan  by  Mr.  Faraday, 
and  proved  to  be  a  true  bronze,  being  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin, 
without  any  zinc,  a  metal  rarely  used,  if  ever,  previously  to  1560.  In 
r^ard  to  the  intention  of  these  dishes  nothing  is  precisely  known;  the 
northern  antiquary,  Sjoboig,  who  haa  written  much  on  Uie  subject,  calls  them 
baptismal  dishes,  or  elms'  dishes.  The  subjects  most  commonly  found  on 
them  are — Adam  and  Eve,  St.  George,  and  the  Grapes  of  Esohool ;  on  one  of 

*  Then  relin  of  (he  minor  mmurutiim  hun,  ia  Norfolk,  t  conBdenbU  taie  in 
in  tbc  lut  ctntuty  He  not  without  intcmt.  wooden  waret,  mid  objccti  of  IhU  nstun, 
Sir  John  Boikia  obwrrcd,  that  it  Wymond-       (brmerly  cnrtcd,  now  whollf  cxttnct 
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those  eihibited  wat  the  Paachal  Lamb.  Three  kinds  of  character  ore  employed, 
apparently  worked  od  the  metal  with  a  stamp,  and  repeated  several  times  in 
the  circuit.  2.  Butch  or  Flemish  dishes  of  bnui,  fabricated  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  serenteenth  century,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  last.  3.  Italian 
engraved  dishes  of  brass,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  1.  A  salver  and  candle- 
sticlc  of  brass,  the  design  of  intricate  fret-work,  of  liIooriBh  character,  inlaid 
with  silver  thread.  Procured  from  Venice,  fi.  Two  large  brass  cistenu, 
and  two  other  vessels  of  Moorish  workmanship,  with  Arabic  inscriptioiu. 
One  of  the  cisterns  is  decorated  with  silver,  resembling  in  workmanship  those 
from  Venice,  last  mentioned,  from  which  dty  it  was  likewise  brought,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  Qradenigo  Palace.  Another  cistern  has  inacriptiona  in 
Arabic,  and  flowers,  with  other  ornaments,  overlaid  with  silver,  and  the 
suDken  parts  filled  in  with  a  black  composition,  or  kind  of  mello.  This 
vessel  is  curious  from  having  animals  chased  on  it,  a  feature  of  ornament 
unusual  in  the  works  of  the  Hohammedan  nations. 

Bv  M&.  BoHDi  HA.WKiHa. — Very  fine  examples  of  a  similar  datem,  a 
candlestick  and  a  bowl,  all  of  Moorish  design  and  work,  the  bowl  most 
elaborately  inlaid  with  silver — all  three  bearing  Arabic  inscriptions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Meeting,  terminating  the  Session,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  seconded  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
carried  unanimously, — "  That  the  cardial  thanks  of  the  Archaeoli^ical  Insti* 
tnte  be  given  to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineen, 
for  the  continued  and  important  kindness  shown  towards  our  Society ;  and 
for  the  valuable  facilities  afForded  by  permission  to  hold  the  various  meetings 
of  the  Institute  in  this  theatre,  during  four  successive  years,  whilst  the  Insti- 
tute, having  no  suitable  place  of  assembly  at  their  own  apartments,  have 
derived  veiy  essential  advantage  from  this  hospitable  liberality  on  the  part  of 
the  Civil  Engineers,  and  their  friendly  encouragement  of  Arehaeolo^cal 
Science." 

It  was  announced  that  the  Ixindon  Meetings  would  in  future  be  held  at  the 
Apartments  of  the  Institute,  86,  Suffolk  Street,  Pali-Mall  East,  (commendng 
on  Piiday,  November  2.) 
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flmmal  fSUttias  at  AalMatg. 
July  24  to  JrLY  31. 

The  Annual  Ueeting,  held  at  Salisbuiy,  under  the  Preaidency  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  with  tiie  Fatmnage  of  the  Lord  Biahop  of  the 
Diocese,  commenced  on  Tuesday,  July  24th.  The  Introdnctory  Meeting 
took  place  at  the  Aaaembly  Rooma,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  Chair  being  taken 
by  the  Mabqcis  of  Nobthamfton,  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  Biowulow,  Presi- 
dent of  the  prcTiouB  year,  whose  recent  illneu  predoded  the  possibility  of 
his  participation  on  this  occasion.  The  communication  of  his  regret  at  being 
unable  to  attend  in  person  was  accompanied  by  a  gratifying  assursnce  of 
continued  and  cordial  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  Institute,  to  which  Laid 
Brownlow  had  rendered  such  valuable  services  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 
With  a  passing  retrospect  on  the  hearty  welcome  and  varied  attractions  the 
Institute  had  found  under  his  lordship's  auspices  in  Lincolnshire,  Loid 
Northampton  spoke  of  the  field,  full  of  promise  and  intereat,  now  before 
them,  under  the  diBtinguished  auspices  of  their  future  President.  The  noble 
Marquis  then  resigned  the  Chair  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 

ThePsEsiDENT  then  expressed,  in  the  most  grati^ing  terms,  his  cordial 
recognition  of  the  value  of  Aichaeolt^cal  pursuits,  and  his  satisfaction  that 
Wiltshire  bad  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  researches  and  efforts  of  the 
Institute  in  the  present  year.  He  adverted  to  the  ne^ect  under  which  the 
earlier  part  of  English  history  bad  Alien  in  previous  times,  and  the  import- 
ance of  attention  to  details,  which  some  might  deem  trivial ;  theii  value  had 
been  strikingly  shown  in  the  writings  of  one  of  tlie  latest  of  our  historians.  He 
spoke  of  W3tshiie  as  presenting  a  complete  epitome  of  national  history  of  the 
obscure  earlier  periods, — the  troublous  times  of  conflict  between  Danes  and 
Saxons, — old  Saium,  and  the  strife  between  Church  and  State,  which  had 
found  at  Clarendon  its' expression  in  written  words.  And  glancing  at  other 
eventful  scenes  in  former  days,  he  turned  to  the  more  agreeable  theme  of  the 
bright  examples  of  heroism,  patriotism,  cultivated  taste,  and  intellectuil 
attainments,  by  whidi  this  county  is  so  distinguished.  Mr.  Herbert 
observed  that  the  district  chosen  by  the  Institute,  as  their  place  of  assembly, 
was  replete  with  the  recollections  and  sssodations  attached  to  ktcalities, 
which  would  be  hallowed  in  their  remembrance ;  that  there  was  no  walk  of 
life  in  which  we  may  not  here  draw  the  infusion  of  genius,  and  feel  the  asso- 
ciations which  serve  to  link  us  with  the  illustrious  spirits  of  times  long  past. 

The  LoED  fiiSHOF  of  Oxford,  in  propoging  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  of  the  previous  year,  expressed  the  high  esteem  of  Lord  fiiownlow's 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Inetitate,  which  all  its 
members  must  feel,  and  especially  those  who  had  shared  the  cheering  recep- 
tion which  they  had  enjoyed  in  Lincolnshire.  He  would  add  a  word  as  to 
the  advantages  which  this  Institution,  and  this  its  special  habit  of  assembling 
year  by  year,  presents  to  society  at  large.  Captious  persons  might  be  found 
ready  to  question  the  value  of  such  pursuits  and  the  results  to  be  derived 
from  such  meetings.  The  past,  he  observed,  might  be  studied  as  if  it  were 
so  superior  to  the  sge  in  which  we  live,  that  men  should  regret  that  their 
existence  had  not  been  cast  in  olden  times,     He  regarded  Archaeology  as 
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caloulfited,  if  punued  sright,  to  elevBte  the  mind,  to  excite  devout  thankfiil- 
neu  for  the  adraotages  offered  to  us  by  the  present,  whilst  we  are  led  duly 
to  value  the  rich  inheritance  of  that  by-gone  time,  given  as  to  profit  by,  in 
drawing  warning  lirom  its  errors,  in  fostering  attachment  to  the  land  of  our 
birth  and  ita  institutions,  and  exciting  us  to  emulation  of  great  examples,  of 
which  BO  many  closely  connected  with  the  district  of  their  present  assembly 
had  been  enumerated  by  the  President.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  study 
the  past  without  feeling  that,  in  more  senses  than  one,  there  had  been 
"  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days." 

Geokoe  Matchau,  Esa.,  then  read  an  "  Euay  on  the  Besults  of 
Archaeoli^cal  Investigation  in  Willahire,"  and  gave  a  valuable  sununajy  of 
a  subject  which  that  gentleman  (a  distinguished  contributor  to  Sir  Bichard 
Hoare's  great  work]  was  eminently  competent  to  discuss. 

The  LoKD  Bishop  of  Sm-ibbubi  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Wc.  Uatcham,  and  highly  coounended  the  accurate  knowledge  of  local 
antiquities  which  he  had  shown  on  a  former,  as  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
this  first  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Wiltshire,  special  mention  ought  to  be 
made  of  Sir  Biohard  Colt  Hoare,  whose  zeal,  accura^  of  research,  and  sound 
judgment  deaerved  the  utmost  honour.  He  adverted  to  the  prevalence  of 
sidmesB  by  which  the  city  was  at  present  visited,  and  to  his  deep  r^ret,  feeling 
any  show  of  festivity  inconsistent  at  such  a  time  of  general  sadness,  that  he 
must  re&ain  from  receiving  the  Society  at  the  Falace,  in  accordance  with 
his  original  invitation. 

The  vote  of  thanks,  seconded  by  Jahzs  Talbot,  Esq.,  was  cordially 
passed ;  and  the  Rbv.  Joseph  Huntsb  then  brought  before  the  meeting 
his  very  interesting  reminiscences,  entitled  "Topographical  Gatheiii^  at 
Stourhead,"  relating  to  the  annual  meetings  there  of  antiquaries,  and  to  the 
friends  and  fellow  labourers  of  Sir  Bichard  Colt  Hoare,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  great  work  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  county. 

The  Pbesident  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  this  highly 
appropriate  and  agreeable  memoir.  The  assembly  then  dispersed;  and 
many  proceeded  to  the  temporary  Museum  formed  at "  the  King's  House," 
in  the  Close.  At  four  o'clock,  the  Society  and  visitors  re-assembled  at  the 
Coundl  House,  where  a  most  grati^ing  evidence  of  welcome  in  the  city 
awaited  them,  in  the  sumptuous  collation  to  which  they  had  been  invited, 
with  the  heartiest  hospitality,  by  the  mayor,  magistratcB,  and  Town  Council. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  mayor,  £.  Fakrant,  Esq.,  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  marked  by  a  feeling  of  friendly  cordiality,  which  will  long  be  borne 
in  mind  with  gratification  by  many  &om  remote  counties,  who  composed  the 
numerous  assembly. 

At  eight  o'clock,  a  conversazione  was  held  at  the' Assembly  Booms,  the 
IfABQUiB  OF  NoBTHAHPTON  in  the  chair.  The  Bev.  Edwakd  Duke, 
F.S.A.,  communicated  some  observations  on  Stonehenge,  its  peculiar 
character  and  arrangement, — preliminary  to  the  visit  of  the  Institute  on  the 
following  day.  The  Dban  of  HEBxrOKD  then  gave  a  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  excavation  at  Silbury  Hill,  for  the  examination  of  which  a  special  fund 
had  been  formed ;  and  of  the  investigation  of  tumuli  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  previous  week,  and  brought  to  li^t 
many  curious  vestiges  and  ancient  relics,  which  were  laid  before  the  meeting- 
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This  day  was  appropriated  to  the  examination  of  Stonehenge  and  the 
remarkable  remains  in  the  district  of  Amesbuiy.  The  weJi-conoeTted 
arrangemeDts  made  by  tlie  Excursion  Committee  ensured  eveiy  facility  of 
conveyance  for  the  niimerons  Tiaitore.  The  first  otiject,  after  reaching 
Amesbury,  was  presented  by  the  British  barrows,  near  Bidford,  which  the 
Institute  had  bcOT,  with  much  kindness,  permitted  to  explore,  by  Dr.  Sonthby, 
of  Bulford  Honse.  Here,  howercr,  disappointment  awaited  the  unwary 
eicavatora :  bo  successfiilly  bad  all  traces  of  the  previous  rifling  of  the  tomlH 
been  concealed,  that,  although  every  care  had  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
selection  of  an  untouched  tnmnlns,  and  several  adjacent  barrows  previously 
opened,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  the  spade  only  brought  to  li^t  evidence 
of  prior  excavation.  The  striking  character  of  the  scene,  thickly  strewed 
with  traces  of  early  occupants,  was,  however,  sufficient  compensation  to 
many  unacquainted  with  the  district  of  Salisbury  Plain ;  and  the  party 
hastened  to  Stonehenge,  the  grand  object  of  their  pilgrimage,  where  the 
Sean  of  Westhinsteb  (President  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities)  delivered 
some  remarks  on  the  various  theories  relating  to  the  spot,  and  the  geological 
character  of  the  component  masses,  evidently  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
vale  of  Pewsey.  The  Dean  alluded  to  the  proposal  which  had  been  advanced 
to  raise  the  fallen  trilithon. — Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  made  some  remarks  in 
support  of  the  proposition.  The  stones,  he  observed,  had  fallen  within 
memory ;  the  plan  involved  no  incongruous  change ;  they  might  be  erected 
precisely  as  they  had  stood,  previously  to  their  fall  in  Jan.,  1 797,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  cturelessly  undermined.'  Sir  John  Awdry  assured 
the  assembly  that  Sir  Edmund  Autrobus  had  yielded  his  assent,  and  liberally 
offered  to  raise  the  stones  at  his  own  expense,  if  the  proposition  should 
meet  with  the  spproval  of  archaeologists  on  this  occasion.' 

After  examination  of  the  tumuli,  the  cursus,  and  other  remains  near 
Stonehenge,  the  next  object  was  "  Vespasian's  camp,"  in  the  Pnttorivm  of 
which  the  kind  hospitality  of  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Antrobua  awaited  the 
Society,  and,  after  a  most  grati^ng  entertainment  at  that  striking  spot,  the 
psrty  dispersed,  many  visiting  Old  Sarum  on  their  route  to  Salisbury. 

A  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Architecture  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Sir  Stephen  Olynne,  Bart.  (President  of  the  Section,  in 
the  Chair).  A  memoir  waa  communicated  by  T.  B.  Walbran,  Esq.,  on 
recent  excavations  and  discoveries  at  Fountains  Abbey,  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  drawings,  which  bad  been  kindly  supplied  for  this  occasion  by  the 
Earl  de  Grey. 

J.  H.  Mabelanh,  Esq.,  read  a  memoir  on  the  architectural  peculiarities 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  Devon. 

At  the  dose  of  the  meeting,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ingbau  begged  to  present,  in 
token  of  esteem  towards  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  zealous  labourers 

'  See  Mr.  Matoa'i  mccount,  Arcbuologii,  oftbeInttitnta,b]'Hr.  Brawiie,of  AmMbni?. 

Tol.  Tiii.,  p.  103.  Hq  will  glidlj  >upplf  models,  delivered  fVee 

*  An  uxurat«  and  beuitifiil  model  of  St<m»-  of  cliirge  id  London,  prio  me  gniuei. 
h«ngs  hid  been  piepued,  ipecUlj  Tor  the  TJut 
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b  the  Md  of  ATcliae(A(^.  and  especially  ill  ooimection  witb  WilUhiie,  ni 

iii.  BrittoD,  the  medal  bearing  die  poitnit  of  Stnkeley,  with  Stonehenge  on 

the  reverse. 

Vj.  Bbittok,  having  been  accordinglj  invested  with  thii  decoraticHi, 
warmly  expieased  tfaanlcs,  and  oongratukted  the  Institute  on  the  eztensioa 
of  Archaeological  labours,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  yoong  and  ardent 
antiquaries. 

Thuesdat,  Svlt  26, 

A  Meeting  of  the  Section  of  Architecture  was  hdd  at  the  Coandl  Chamber, 
when  a  memoir  was  read  by  Richakd  WEaxHACOTT,  Esq.,  A.K.A.,  in 
iUostration  of  the  strildng  series  of  monumental  sculptures  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  incloding  one  of  the  finest  tombs  in  the  Idngdom,  that  of  WiUiam 
Longespee.  He  traoed  tiie  decline  of  monumental  acolpture  to  the  debased 
works  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  incongruous  tombs  of  a  later  poiod, 
and  pointed  out  the  high  value  of  the  earlier  examples  in  our  country. 

Professor  Gockekzll,  B.A.,  then  gave  a  dissertatian  on  the  decorattve 
sculpture  of  the  Cathedral,  with  the  view  of  appropriating  the  statuea  still  sem 
on  tia  west  front,  and  retaining,  although  greatly  mutilated,  much  beauty  in 
design.  He  called  attention  to  the  perfection  of  art  displayed  by  various 
works  of  sculpture  of  this  nature  in  England,  and  spoke  of  the  cnrioos 
symbolism  shown  in  their  design,  of  which  a  striking  example  is  supplied  by 
the  representation  of  Virtues  and  Vices  which  decorates  the  doorway  of  the 
Chapter  House.  A  beautiful  series  of  drawings,  chiefly  by  Ifr.  Alfred  Stevens, 
were  produced  by  the  Professor,  in  illustration  of  this  interesting  subject. 

Professor  Willis  then  gave  his  dissertation  on  the  architectural  histoiy 
of  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  aftemocm  he  completed  his  inquiry  in  regard  to 
that  noble  structure  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
fabric,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large  assembly  after  the  cathedral 

In  this  admirable  dissertation,  which  was  not  inferior  in  interest  to  any  of 
the  "Architectural  Histories  "  of  other  cathedrals,  undertaken  by  the  Professor 
at  previous  meetings  of  the  Institute,  he  spedally  adverted  to  the  fact  which 
rendered  the  church  of  Salisbury  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  student, — namely, 
that  it  had  been  erected  on  a  site  on  which  no  rdigioua  foundation  had  pre- 
viously existed.  There  was,  therefore,  ereiy  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plan 
of  this  fiibric  possesses  an  unity  of  design,  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  in  our 
ancient  churchea,  which  were  almost  invariably  the  work  of  successive  ages, 
extending  from  Saxon  or  early  Norman  times,  to  the  age  of  the  Tudors. 
Professor  Willis  explained  the  causes  which  led  the  Bishop  and  Canons  to 
request  pennission  from  Pope  Honorius  to  remove  the  church  to  its  present 
site,  and  detailing  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  raising  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  undertaking,  as  set  forth  in  the  histoiy  by  William  de  Wanda,  which 
strikingly  exemplifies  the  manner  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that,  in  1226,  the  building  being  so  far  advanced  that  they 
were  enalded  to  perform  service  in  it,  the  bishop  convened  an  assemblage  of 
noble  persons,  and  consecrated  three  altars.  At  this  time,  also,  they  trans- 
lated from  the  old  cathedral  the  bodies  of  three  bishops, — Osmund,  Bc^jer, 
and  Jocelyn, — which  shows  that  the  edifice  must  then  bare  been  in  an 
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adruiced  state;  bnt  it  ma  not  dedicated  till  the  jear  1258.  In  the  yeai 
1331,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  appear  to  have  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Eichard  de  Parley  for  the  erection  of  the  tower  and  spire ;  but  no  sooner  was 
this  completed,  than,  to  the  dismay  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  pieis  and  arches 
i^u  which  it  vas  raised  began  to  give  way,  and  threatened  the  deatroction 
of  the  entile  building.  In  this  extremity,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chapter 
having  been  called,  a  promiaing  expedient  pnaeateA  itself  for  replenishing 
their  exhausted  coffers,  in  the  canonisation  of  Bishop  Osmund,  although 
deceased  a  century  or  two  previously.  In  1416,  an  indenture  was  made  with 
fiobert  Wayte,  by  whose  skill  the  impending  ruin  was  averted.  No  further 
event  of  importance  appears  to  have  occurred  until  the  time  when  Sir  Chiia- 
topher  Wren  was  called  in  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  fabrioj 
and  from  this  period  it  remained  imdiaturbed  ontil  Bishop  Barrington  called 
in  Mr.  Wyatt,  by  whom  the  atteratioDs  in  the  chancel  were  effected. 

The  Professor  now  called  attention  to  a  plan  which  he  had  prepared, 
showing  the  original  position  of  the  sculptured  effigies  which  have  been 
transferred  from  their  resting  places  in  their  different  chapels  to  the  inter- 
columniations  of  the  nave,  where  they  remain  as  so  many  evidences  of  the 
bad  taste  of  modem  days. 

After  discoursing  on  the  admirable  care  with  which  this  building  was  con- 
structed, and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  masonry  was  made  conducive 
to  its  beauty,  as  well  as  its  dun^ility,  the  Professor  proceeded  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  different  state  of  art  which  existed  in  this  country 
and  on  the  continent,  as  exemplified  in  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Salis- 
bury, which  are  of  coeral  date ;  and  contended  that  the  prindplea  of  traceiy 
were  introduced  into  this  country  by  French  and  German  architects,  and  that 
this  more  decorative  style  (which  was  not  fully  developed  here  until  the 
erection  of  Westminster  Abbey)  was  altogether  the  production  of  fore^ 
artists,  but  subsequently  attained  that  high  degree  of  perfection  amongst  na 
which  so  distinguishes  the  mouldings  and  traceiy  of  all  our  own  medifevBl 
buildings. 

Professor  Willis  then  adverted  at  length  to  the  nnmber  of  altars  and 
chantries  required  in  former  ages,  which,  in  all  probability,  accounted  for  the 
introduction  (as  in  this  instance)  of  a  principal  and  second  transept.  He 
also  showed  the  arrangement  of  the  procession-path  both  in  this  cathedral 
and  at  Amiens,  and  descanted  on  the  attempted  revival  in  modem  churdies 
of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  ancient  times,  the  use  of  which  has  long 
since  passed  away.  He  apprehended  that  his  concluding  remarks  would  be 
calculated  to  shake  the  faith  of  many  £rm  believers  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
oonsteuctive  genius  displayed  by  mediferal  architects,  who  seldom  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  tower,  of  any  height,  without  recourse  being  aflmwards  had  to 
braces  and  contrivances  for  propping  it  up  again.  In  the  case  of  the  present 
cathedral,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  cause  to  apprehend  further  mia- 
ohief,  and  he  hoped  it  would  hing  continue  to  offer  a  noble  subject  for  the 
pen  and  pencils  of  such  men  as  Wren,  Price,  Dodsworth,  and  Biitton,  of 
whose  admirable  works  on  all  our  cathedrals  it  forms  a  leading  feature. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  present  limits  to  follow  the  Professor  in  his  obser- 
rations  made  within  the  sacred  edifice,  which  could  scarcely  be  rendered 
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intelligible  ddIom  aoaompmied  by  ■  loiea  at  illnatntiTe  engiwriiiga.  It  ia 
pnpond  to  gire  a  detailed  socMnt  ef  his  Henu»r  in  ib»  rolnine  doroted  to 
tlio  Antiqiiities  of  Salisbmy  and  WiUahini,  whieh  it  is  propowd  to  publish 
witk  tbe  leut  pouible  deli^. 

In  the  erening,  a  Ueeting  of  the  Seotioii  of  Antiqnitiei  waa  bdd.  After 
lOme  inteneting  prdiminaij  obterrationi  from  the  Picaident,  and  the  Dean  of 
UjtBEPOSD,  a  memoir  was  read  by  Ji.im  Tatss,  Esq.,  F.B.B.,  cm  the  me 
of  bionBe  oeUa,  as  wartik  weapons,  by  tbe  primitiTe  inhabitanta  i£  BiitKo. 
An  interoting  diecneaion  ensoed,  in  whidt  this  Maefa  ifUMtu  waa  dabatad 
with  many  coiioiu  remarlra  by  Sb.  Kemble,  the  Ber.  Dr.  Jonea,  fi  Beaa- 
maris,Bnd  othm. 

FuDAY,  July  27. 
The  prooeediiiga  oommound  with  a  Ueeting  of  the  Hiatorical  Seotion, 
John  VL  Kbhalz,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Section,  in  the  chair,  when  a 
valoAbls  dissertation  was  commnnicated  by  Edwin  OnaT,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
aa  the  state  of  the  sonthem  parts  of  En^and  at  the  period  ol  the  Saxoa 
invasion,  and  the  earliest  settlements  effected  in  those  parts  by  the  invadeEs. 
Mr.  Quest's  obserrations  were  illostrated  by  a  map  of  large  HimmainT^g^ 

Tired  with  great  care  nnder  his  directions, 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Guest  was  pnqxwed  by  Hr.  Sidn^  Herbert,  aoA 
wannly  seconded  by  the  Marqois  of  Northampton. 

Ur.  Kemble  then  discoursed  on  the  history  and  times  of  Bec^:et,  and  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  presenting  to  his  hearers,  with  his  costomary 
pover  and  eloquence,  a  lively  picture  of  politic^  relations,  tbe  strife 
between  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  eventlid  occnrrences  of  the  times  of 
Henry  IL  This  able  address  called  forth  a  moat  cordial  eulogy  &om  tiie 
Kght  Hon.  Freudent,  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eemble,  the 
meeting  separated,  to  reunite  amidst  the  brilliAnt  hospitalities  of  the  ancieDt 
mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Ponbroke. 

At  3  o'dock,  a  nmneions  assembly  had  met  amidst  the  attractive  scenes 
and  treasures  of  ancient  or  mediteval  art,  preserved  at  Wilton  Honae,  to 
eqjoy  the  welcome  and  noble  reception  tend^ed  to  the  Institute  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert,  with  the  most  graceful  and  cheering 
hospitality.  An  able  discourse  was  delivered  by  Charles  Newton,  Esq., 
of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  valuable  sculptures  preserved  in  the  cloister 
OT  corridor  of  this  princely  mansion,  setting  forth  a  critical  airangement  of 
the  histeiy  of  the  art  in  a  singularly  interesting  manner,  and  pointing  oat 
the  characteristic  examples  of  the  various  styles  and  periods,  as  here  displqred.* 

On  quitting  the  QaUery  of  Sculpture,  the  visitors  inspected  the  numerous 
productions  of  art  preserved  in  the  a4J°''^^i°K  saloons ; — the  unique  portndt 
of  Bichard  H.,  known  by  the  exquisite  etchings  of  Hollar,  and  the  incom- 
parable iHuminationa  of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw*;  the  splendid  works  of  Vandyke, 
and  productions  of  almost  every  school  of  art.    A  splendid  entertainmoit 

*  A  nlotUe  nonogniili  hid  bean  pre-  pilwd  >  critical  eu>]iigne  of  tha  Paibnhv 

Wd,  U  the  Preddent^  nq■lw^  ij  Mr.  mirUM,  fore^  s  nlnUa  aHMKon  ta  tba 

Ntwloii,  and  mi  moM  b'bataUf  poeiitsd  to  memoriali  cf  woiki  of  elaneal  art  pRSored 

tba  LuHtnte  on  lUi  oawlan  bj  Wi.  Xvraj,  in  Omt  Britain. 

buiDg  bees  printsd  at  hk  erpeiiM.    It  torn-  *  Oiroi  in  tbe  "  Dnaea  and  DecocatiaBi.'* 
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WH  oSerad  to  the  nnmcnnia  niitan  (betweeQ  tiro  aiLd  three  himdrad)  in  the 
EbiMij,  aod  at  tie  coockuiOD  an  exprtsnoD  at  hearty  adknowledgment  to  the 
noUe  Pnaident  nd  Un.  Heriwrt  was  piopoeed  by  Lord  Northampton,  and 
leceiTed  with  Athanaatio  gratificatioD.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Newton 
was  propoaed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  assembly  took  their  leave,  to 
examine  the  arohitectiml  compoeitiDns  of  Holbein  and  Inif^  Jonea,  and  visit 
the  picturesque  sites  sorroonding  the  mansion,  and  espedally  to  avail  than- 
selvM  of  the  gratifymg  oecasion  for  the  inspection  of  that  beautiful  example 
of  dmrch  andutecture,  raised  by  the  taste  and  mnnifioence  of  the  President, 
at  Wilton,  in  which  examples  of  mediteral  art,  of  the  highast  interest,  are 
combined  with  unique  and  imposiug  effect. 

Satukdat,  Jult  88. 

An  Dxconioii  to  Wimbome  Minster,  and  Tariims  dmrches  attainable  by 
aid  of  a  special  train,  bad  originally  been  proposed ;  as,  however,  various 
valoAble  commiinications  remained  to  be  read,  and  the  unexpected  attraotion 
of  a  visit  to  Stouiheod  had  been  {Hesented,  this  aiiangement  was  deferred, 
and  the  proaeedings  of  the  di^  commenced  at  half-past  10  with  a  Meeting  of 
the  Section  of  AicJuteotnre,  at  which  Sir  StepI^  Olynne  presided.  A 
Talnable  memoir  on  the  chnicbes  of  Sherborue  and  Wimbome  Minster  was 
communicated  by  the  Ber.  J.  L.  Psttt,  ilbutrated  by  beautiful  sketches  by 
the  author,  and  drawings  by  Mr.  Philip  Oelamotte. 

A  notice  of  the  Custnmal  of  Bleadon  Manor,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
eoutributed  by  Mr.  Edwasd  Suibkb;  it  comprised  a  mass  of  carious 
informatiMi  on  agricultural  matters  and  local  usages  at  the  period,  extracted 
from  the  arigiual  MS.,  Idndly  lent  for  this  oocsaiim  by  the  Dean  and  Ch^ter 
of  f^chester,  in  whose  muniment  room  the  Custnmal  is  [oeserved. 

A  memoir  on  the  portion  of  Domesday  relating  to  Wiltsbire  was  con* 
tributed  by  Mr.  H.  Moonr,  Curator  of  the  Windiceter  Museum,  who  gave 
an  oseAil  analysis  of  that  record. 

Mr.  Mabkland  made  announcement  of  the  proposed  illustrBtiou  of  the 
tombs  and  early  sculptures  in  loua  and  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  of 
which  on^  a  few  examples  had  bem  pnblidied  by  Pomant ;  and  a  complete 
series  is  now  in  [separation,  of  which  some  specimen  plates  were  exhibited.* 

The  meeliag  then  adjourned,  and  the  membm  proceeded  to  the 
Gathedrd,  ocoampanied  by  the  Ber.  G.  Bontell,  who  delivered  an  instrudive 
address  in  explanation  of  the  costnme,  armour,  and  sculpture,  displayed  by 
the  monumental  effigies  and  brasses.  At  two  o'clock,  the  memben  of  the 
Institute  TB-osaembled  to  attend  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  originally 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  but  now  held,  by  antidpation,  in  sooordonce  with  the  wish 
of  a  numerous  body  of  mambers,  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  visit  the  excava- 
tion at  SiHmiy  Hill  on  that  day.  The  proceedings  having  been  opened  by 
the  Bight  Hon.  President,  the  TreasuTei's  and  Auditors'  Beporta  ware  read 
by  Gharies  Tucker,  Esq.,  and  a  genval  statement  of  the  prooeedings  of  the 
previous  year,  with  an  interesting  summary  of  the  advance  of  Aichaeological 
reaearch,    A  large  accession  of  members,  consisting  of  nearly  two  hundred,  had 
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joined  the  Society  since  the  meeting  at  Linooln.  The  President  announced 
OxFOBS  aa  the  place  recommended  for  the  lileeting  in  IS60  ;  a  propoeitioii 
seconded  in  gratifying  and  most  cordial  terms  hj  the  venenble  President  of 
Trinity  College,  I>r.  Ingram,  who  tendered  the  fullest  assurance  of  a  most 
hearty  and  hospitable  welcome  in  the  Univenity.  The  HAxqtis  of 
KoBTHAUPTOH  was  then  proposed  as  President  £lect,  and  this  nomination 
was  canied  with  acclamation.  The  following  alteration  in  the  laws,  of  whjdi 
notice  had  been  duly  received  by  the  Central  Committee,  was  then  propoeed 
and  carried : — 

To  alter  Law  1,  to  the  following  effect : 

That,  in  future,  the  annual  subscription  shall  be  one  guinea,  the  hfe 
composition,  ten  guineas ;  and  that  an  admission  fee  of  one  guinea  be  ilso 
payable,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  a  Library  Fund. 

The  President  then  announced  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Central 
Committee. 

Ulembera  of  the  Central  Committee  selected  to  go  out,  according  to 
cnstomaiy  practice  r  Vice-President  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.  Members  rf 
the  Committee :  Edward  Blore,  Esq. ;  Ber.  8.  R.  Mtutland ;  Ber.  U.  H. 
Milman ;  Evelyn  P.  Shirley,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Stapleton.  Esq. ;  T.  Hudson 
Turner,  Esq.  The  following  gentlemen  hwtg  nominated  to  fill  up  the 
TBoanciea :  As  Vice-President,  the  Eari  of  Enniskilleni  as  Members  of  the 
Committee,  Augustus  W.  Franks,  Esq. ;  John  Holmes,  Esq. ;  OcUrius 
Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  E.S.A. ;  Richard  Westmacott, 
Esq.,  B.A. ;  James  Yates,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  And  the  following  gentlemen  were 
proposed  as  Auditors  ;  Edward  Hailstone,  Esq, ;  Alexander  Nesbitt,  Esq. 

These  propositions,  formally  moved,  were  carried  unanimously.  Votes  of 
thanlcs  were  then  passed  in  acknowledgment  of  facilities  and  hospitality 
shown  to  the  Society  in  Wiltshire. 

Mr.  SoTHEBoN  expressed  grateful  thanks  to  their  pation,  the  Eight  Bev. 
Diocesan,  and  to  the  I>ean  and  Chapter,  alluding  with  much  feeling  to  the  psin- 
ful  cause  which  had  deprived  them  of  the  Bean's  personal  co-operation.  This 
compliment  having  been  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  P.  Dyson,  Prebendary  of 
Sarum,  (the  Lord  Bishop  being  unavoidably  absent),  Mr.  Keuble  moved 
thanks  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  whose  welcome  had  been  shown  in  toe 
hospitality  so  generously  tendered  to  the  Institute  on  their  arrival  at  the 
banquet  pven  in  the  Council  Chamber ;  in  which,  also  by  their  Idnd  permis- 
sion, the  Meetings  had  taken  place.  He  also  proposed  a  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment to  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Antrobus,  for  the  hoBpitalitiea  which 
graced  the  visit  of  the  Society  to  Stonehenge. 

The  Dean  op  Hzbefobd  then  detailed  the  progress  of  the  investigations 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute,  with  the  important  assistance 
gratuitously  rendered  by  Mr.  Blandford,  whose  skill  in  civil  engineeriug  had 
been  signally  evinced  in  the  undertaking.  The  Dean  proposed  a  vote  of 
hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  proprietor  of  Silbuiy,  who  had  most  Uberally 
given  his  permission  for  the  work,  to  the  tenant,  Mr.  Kemm,  to  Mr.  Falkner 
of  Devises,  and  Mr.  Blandford,  through  whose  valuable  concurrence  this  inter- 
esting undertaking  had  been  achieved.' — Mr.  Talbot  then  moved  thanks  to 

'  A  report  of  ihe  progrcM  of  lheBXe»T»tioD,with»t«tion,iiinprBii«ntiontor  the  next  J"™™"- 
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tbe  Earl  of  AJlestnuy,  Lord  Polketone,  Sir  Predeiic  Bathorat,  and  tlie  niUneroat 
memben  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  county,  who  had  afibrded  Mendly  facilities 
for  the  gratification  of  the  Meeting. — Mr,  Blaauw  made  on  at^nowtedg- 
ment  to  the  Local  Committee,  and  to  those  who  had  contributed  memoira, 
alluding  especially  to  Mr.  Matcham,  Mr.  Dnke,  Professor  Willis,  Mr.  Kem- 
ble,  and  Mi.  Guest.  He  adverted  also  in  the  warmest  terma  to  the  generosity 
by  which  the  Museum  had  been  euriched,  and  made  special  mention  of  the 
invaluable  Bruce  horn  entrusted  for  exhibition  by  Lord  Ailetboty,  to  the 
treasures  of  art  &om  the  Levant,  brought  by  the  Hon.  Bobert  Curzon,  jun., 
and  Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  with  the  precious  contributions  from  Mr.  Faner ;  uot 
foisting  the  less  attiactire  but  deeply  interesting  series  of  British  remains 
tnm  the  Museum  at  Lake  House. 

Mr.  Harkland,  after  expressing  his  nf^  that  the  most  important 
resdutiott  of  the  day  had  not  been  placed  in  worthier  hands,  remarked,  that 
with  a  deep  »ense  of  the  gratifying  reception  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Institute  by  all  dasses  in  this  dty,  they  could  only  hope  that  the  authorities 
in  other  places  hereailer  visited,  would  regulate  their  proceedings  "  Secun- 
dum  usnm  Sarum."  The  motion  he  was  about  to  propose  must  meet  with 
most  cordial  reception,  as  it  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  the 
distinguished  individual  in  the  chair.  Those  who  were  aware  of  the  kind 
manner  in  which  Mr:  Herbert  originally  received  the  request  that  he  would 
fill  the  of&ce  of  President ;  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  his  opening 
address,  or  who  had  marked  Lis  unifonn  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
week;  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  splendid  hospitality  so  liberally  offered 
by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Herbert  within  the  princely  walls  of  Wilton,  and 
who  had  visited  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  modem  times,  devoted 
to  the  liighest  purposes,  and  forming  a  fit  companion  to  that  niansion,  would 
heartily  join  in  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  with  much  applause. 

The  Pkesident  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  warm  reception 
.given  to  the  resolution,  and  paid  some  compliments  to  the  mover.  He  said 
that  the  subjects  discussed  during  the  week,  and  such  papers  as  had  been 
read  by  Mr.  Kehble,  Mr.  Guest,  and  others,  had  horded  the  most 
valuable  information,  and  proved  the  importance  of  antiquarian  researches. 
He  regretted  that  the  proceedings  had  nearly  come  to  a  close,  and  observed 
that  as  many  other  places  had  claims  upou  the  attention  of  the  Institute,  he 
apprehended  that  the  time  was  far  distant,  when  another  visit  of  the  society 
might  be  anticipated.  The  Bight  Honourable  President  having  expressed  in 
most  gratifying  terms,  the  satisfaction  which  he  had  received  from  the  visit  of 
the  Iiutitute,  then  most  gracefully  bid  them  farewell.' 

In  the  evening  the  Council  Chamber  was  again  fully  attended,  Jahbs 
Talbot,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  when  a  most  interesting  memoir  was  read  on 
Market  Crosses,  by  Mr.  Bkittoh,  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  striking 
drawings  of  Mr.  Owen  Carter,  of  Winchester.  Dr.  Inbram  delivered 
an  elaborate'  disquisition  upou  the  obscure  lines  of  Boman  roads  around 

7  Hr.  Sidney  Hsrbert  iteted,  on  Ibii  occa-  ton,  bat  had  been  told.     He  xnu  uiilaui  to 

uDn,  that   a  Ui^  punting,    by   Vandyke,  ucertun  ila  exiitenco,  ind  nqueated  the  aid 

representing  a.  white  bane  and  a  groom,  of  of  those  vho  bettomd  att«ntaon  on  works  of 

the  Biieor  life,  had  formuly  eiiiled  st  Wil-  art,  to  ditcorei  where  it  nwj  now  bo  prescmid. 
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Balifbnry,  asd  tho  adjaoent  towns.  Old  Sanmit  Venta  Brfganun.  he.  Soow 
highly  mtaesting  notioM  of  piuncral  tHoat  momunoita  in  the  noftk  c^  Hol- 
land, were  communinted  by  a  diltingiiiaked  Dutch  ar^uelogist.  Hi.  Van 
Lenneaa,  correaponding  mei^ier  of  the  Inatitnte,  and  the  importance  Ot  theae 
Mmaina,  a*  compand  with  Sbmskenge ;  and  rarious  early  firitiah  rdics  in 
WUtihice,  and  the  neighbonring  oonntiei,  were  ilhutnted  bj  many  intcanatia^ 
particulare  supplied  by  Mi.  Winter  Jouea. 

A  menoii  waa  alao  leoeiTed,  oompiiaing  aome  exceedingly  emioua  detaila 
relatire  to  the  interment  diacorery,  near  Holyhead,  ctHumnnicated  by  Um 
HononraUe  William  0.  Stanlzy  ;  and  the  nma  diaoovcnd  weie  exhibil«i 
in  the  Moaeum,  when  they  attracted  mach  notice,  on  acoonnt  of  their  value 
fbi  comparison  with  examples  found  in  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Jobn  Goooh  Nicbol* 
contributed  memorials  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  and  a  few  other  oomnimuea- 
lions  weie  leceired. 

MoKDAS,  Jdit  so. 

The  most  grati^ng  invitation  haTing  been  conveyed  to  the  LutitDte  by 
Sir  HuoH  HoASB,  through  Hr.  Makkland,  a  party,  abont  fif^  in  Kmnbn, 
left  Salisbniy  at  eight  o'dock,  to  ridt  Stouriiead.  "Aey  wore  welcomed  with 
a  most  hospitable  reception ;  the  worthy  Baronet  placed  his  caniagei  and 
horses  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  were  desirous  to  enjoy  the  pictureaque 
scenery  of  his  domain,  of  the  beautiful  terrace,  Alfred's  Tower,  the  gaidons^ 
and  the  admirable  combination  of  natural  beauties  enltanced  by  the  judioious 
q)pliances  of  art.  The  mansion,  however,  with  its  noble  suite  of  rooms,  the 
collection  of  paintings,  of  which  Sir  Hugh  most  kindly  presented  Uie  cata- 
logue rauoHn^  to  each  visitor,  the  interesting  ooUeotien  of  drawings  of  Wilt- 
shire antiquities  by  Mr.  Buckler,  the  architectural  drawings  of  Ssliabuiy 
Cathedral,  by  Turner ;  the  unrivalled  deaigns  in  pen  and  ink  hj  Ganaletti, 
and  the  richly  stored  library,  [wesented  the  great  attraotion.  The  museum, 
ccntuning  the  relics  discorered  by  the  late  Sir  Bidhard  Hoare,  during  his 
extensive  excavations  in  Wiltshire,  was  visited  with  the  highest  intoest. 
Some  of  the  urns  are  of  a  size  and  preservation  rarely  seen  elsewhere ;  there 
are  a  few  gold  ornaments,  but  nothing  of  silver ;  the  otnaments  of  nidGr 
materials,  the  cdts,  weapons,  kc,  compose  a  series  unequalled  by  any  othv 
collectiiai.  The  day  dosed  most  agreeably  by  a  banquet  in  the  great  saloon, 
graced  by  the  most  courteous  hospitality.  At  the  close  of  the  icftast,  the 
hesltii  of  Sir  Hugh  Hoare  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tslbot,  who  alluded  witli 
much  warmth  to  the  labours  whidL  had  rendered  Stourhead  a  scene  of  sndi 
deep  interest  to  sichaelogists,  to  whom  the  name  of  Hoare.had  been  endeared 
by  the  liberal  encouragement  of  antiquarian  and  historical  research,  and  the 
munificent  spirit,  which  still  characterised  the  possessor  of  that  noble  domain. 
Sir  Hugh  briefly,  but  in  emphatic  terms,  expreesed  his  gratification  at  the 
visit  paid  to  him  by  the  Institute.  The  party  then  took  their  leave,  after  a 
visit  of  the  most  lively  gratification. 

On  the  following  morning  a  numerous  party  of  archaeologists  proceeded 
towards  Silbury  Hill,  and  the  remarkable  remains  of  Abury,  distant  abost 
thirty-five  miles  from  Salisbury.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  the  excavation, 
still  in  progress,  they  found  that  the  tunnel  had  reached  the  centre,  without 
any  discovery  of  sepulchral  or  other  remains  being  made ;  thus  tending  to 
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OMifinn  the  view  of  many  autiquariM,  that  this  remoHiable  eleratioti  is  not  of 
a  lepolchial  nature.  The  artificial  rtnictiire  of  the  hill  was  well  developed 
to  view  in  the  cutting,  which  hod  penetrated  about  88  yards;  the  centre 
being  clearly  indicated  by  layers  of  earth  and  sods,  the  curve  of  the  strata 
plainly  showing  the  commencement  of  the  accnmulatiDn,  by  which  this  gigan- 
tic tumulus  had  been  formed.  In  the  course  of  subsequent  excavations, 
conducted  under  the  diiectiona  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  the  £ev.  John 
Batburst  Deane,  the  workmen  met  with  the  shaft,  snnlc  in  1777  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Colonel  Drax,  as  stated  by  Douglas  in 
the  "  Nenia." 

A  full  report  ctf  tbe  work,  so  liberal^  and  ably  conducted  fay  Mr.  Bland- 
find,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  is  in  preparation  for  the  next  Journal,  and 
win  be  aooompamed  by  a  Ust  of  the  contributions  to  the  "  Silbury  Pund." 


The  Central  Committ«e,  considering  the  impracticability  of  attempting  a 
publioation  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Sahsbuiy  Meeting,  the  fimds  available 
being  wholly  required  for  the  Journal,  have  been  encouraged  by  the  general 
desire  of  the  Uemben  of  the  Institute,  that  the  series  of  annual  volumes  should 
not  be  discontinued,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  production  of  the  SAUSBimY 
PBQCBBniNoa,  by  a  separate  subscription.  The  volume  will  be  brou^t  out 
by  Mr.  Bell,  Archaeological  Publisher,  186,  Fleet  Street.  The  price  (to 
Subscriben)  will  be  154.  Subscribers'  names  received  at  the  Apartments  of 
the  Institute,  36,  Suffolk  Street;  by  Mr.  BeU  and  by  Mr.  Browne,  Wiltshire 
Libraiy,  Canal,  Salisbury.  Eveiy  precaation  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
speedy  completion  of  this  voliune,  of  which  part  is  already  in  the  Press, 
"nie  committee  greatly  Kgtet  the  inevitable  delay  in  the  production  of  the 
Norwich  Transactions;  they  have  received  an  assurance  from  Professor 
Willis,  that  he  will  veiy  shortly  complete  the  Memoir,  the  want  of  wbich  has 
hitherto  compelled  them  to  defer  issuing  the  book.  The  Lincoln  Volume 
is  nearly  finished,  and  will  speedily  follow  the  delivery  of  the  Norwich 
Tnnsactiona. 
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Taia  work,  we  are  informed,  was  originalL;  intended  to  form  a  Tolnme 
in  "  Bum's  Select  Libnu7 ;"  and  however  much  we  may  differ  from  the 
author  in  many  of  his  theoriea  and  deductions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
has  produced  a  treatise  possessing  ilie  merit  of  very  systematic  arrange- 
ment, and  written  in  a  fluent  and  attractive  style. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Mr.  Freeman  should  not  have  more 
strictly  confined  himself  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  which  was  a 
aufBciently  arduous  one,  without  stepping  aside  and  in  his  preface  even 
challenging  the  whole  body  of  Arclueologists  by  such  sentences  as  the 
fallowing,  and  which  we  are  bound  in  self-defence  not  to  pass  by  unnoticed. 
He  says — 

"  For  I  would  repeat,  at  the  risk  of  wearineu  both  tomyielfandmyreailen, 
that  it  it  not  to  Archaeology  or  Arehaeologiang  that  I  object,  but  to  the 
position  which  they  auume.  Their  retearches  are  valuable  and  necettary : 
it  tf  only  to  tkt  ho»tiU  tOM  lehich  they  often  atgume,  the  vneruiiiets  and 
jeatotay  which  their  organ  invariably  ditplayl  at  anything  like  the  deduction 
of  a  principle  or  a  theory,  that  any  objection  can  be  brought,  and  against 
thi»  hardly  objection  can  be  too  strong.  I  may  allude  to  one  sahject  in 
which  I  have  certainly  no  iort  of  personal  bias.  The  nomenciatwrfl  0/  the 
ecclesiologiets  J  neither  employ  nor  approve,  but  the  manner  in  lehteh  any 
use  of  it  is  met  with  in  certain  quarters,  the  frivolous,  contradictory,  often 
spiteftd  olgeetioni  which  I  have  seen  and  heard  brought  against  it,  would  be 
ahnoit  enough  to  make  me  introduce  it  even  now  into  every  page  of  my  book, 
had  I  not  myself  objections  to  it  far  stronger,  as  I  hope,  than  those  to  which 

"  It  it  not  Archaeology  in  its  right  place  as  something  tubordmate  and 
ancillary,  but  Archaeology  exdutive,  assuming,  claiming  a  rank  which  does 
not  belong  to  it,  which  is  at  this  moment  the  bane,  not  only  of  Architecture, 
but  of  a  yet  nobler  study  of  hittory  itself  at  relating  to  the  times  and  people 
most  deeply  interesting  to  us.     A  newly  discovered,  tic.  dc." 

Now,  it  is  not  very  clear  from  this  on  what  ground  we  have  unfortunately 
bcurred  the  author's  displeasure ;  but  if  he  means  that  we,  as  Archaeologista, 
are  apt  to  judge  of  Architecture  simply  by  its  own  merits,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  fanciful  notions  of  eome  well-meaning  but  enthusiastic  Ecdeeio- 
legists,  we  readily  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  We  prefer  that  our  judg- 
ment should  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  common  sense  or  sound  discretion, 
rather  than  that  our  imagination  should  be  dazzled  by  the  speculative  but 
seductive  doctrines  of  symbolism,  with  all  its  attendant  train  of  uumeaning 
theories  and  erroneous  conclusions.  As  to  the  subordinate  rank  which 
Mr.  Freeman  is  pleased  to  assign  to  the  science  of  Archaeology  (reducing 
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it,  in  bict,  to  a  merely  elementary  branch  of  that  of  Architectare),  we 
humbly  opine,  that  were  the  position  exactly  reveisad  it  wonlil  be  the  more 
correct  one,  inasmnch  aa  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  eren  the  most  snperflciai 
knowledge  of  the  latter  without  being  previously  largely  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  the  antiquarian.  We  feel,  however,  that  this  question — if 
question  it  be  at  all — can  be  safely  left  to  the  discenmieiit  of  our  readers, 
merely  observing  that  Hr.  Freeman,  having  subsequently  confessed  his 
obligatdoDs  to  Archaeology  (see  page  17,  chap,  iii.)  in  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  his  various  styles,  should  at  lesst  deal  a  little  more  leniently 
in  his  animadversions  upon  us  in  any  of  his  future  publicsljons. 

Again,  whatever  view  our  author  may  take  of  the  tendency  of  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Whewell  and  Professor  Willis,  "  vhieh  treat  at  much  oj  building  a* 
of  ArekUeeturs,"  and  "wkoie  aim  i*  to  exh^nt  the  mechanieal  rather  than 
the  artittic  vuu>,"  we  may  safely  venture  to  say,  that  without  a  knowledge 
of  Uie  mechanical,  or  (ss  Mr.  Freeman  would  probably  style  it)  the  ignoble 
science  of  constructive  Architecture ;  the  very  fimee  which  furnish  him 
with  tlie  material  for  his  history  would  never  have  been  raised, — nay,  more, 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  any  work  professing  to  treat  of  the  glorious  remuns 
of  ancient  Architectare,  Classic  or  Gothic,  is  manifestly  incomplete  and 
useless  aa  a  book  of  general  reference,  unless  considered  with  due  regard 
to  those  very  matliematical  principles  to  which  he  appears  to  attach  such 
small  relative  importance. 

Whilst,  however,  we  thns  oonmder  we  have  fair  grounds  for  calling  in 
question  some  of  Mr.  Freeman's  first  prindples,  we  are  not  disposed  on 
that  Bocoanl;  to  withhold  our  candid  opinion  on  his  really  creditable  work ; 
nor  should  we  permit  our  remarks  to  exceed  the  boundaries  of  &ir  criticism, 
because  the  author,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  history,  has  thought  proper 
to  betray  a  little  "jealotuy,"  or  "  uneanneit,"  or  even  a  "  hoitSe  tons  " 
towards  us. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  the  three  first  introductory  diapters,  which  treat 
of  Architecture  merely  in  on  Archaeolc^cal  point  of  view,  that  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Freeman,  "  where  anliqtdly  t>  everything  and  art  nothing"  we  arrive 
at  Book  I.,  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  five  chapters, 
devoted  to  the  embodiment  of  oil  the  generally  received  opinions  regai^ng 
the  most  ancient  structures,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  invidved  in 
almost  impenetrable  mystery ;  and  respecting  which,  Mr.  Freeman,  perhaps 
justly  obserres,  "  That  the  hittoriant  and  phHotopher»  of  the  age  of  PerieUa 
Itnevi  no  more  of  theu  gigantxe  fragment*  than  ourielvet."  The  second 
part,  contuning  four  chapters,  opens  with  the  dawn  of  Grecian  art ;  and 
though  we  can  scarcely  coincide  in  the  opinion,  "that,  ditnmilar  at  are  the 
eoUmnadet  and  horizonUU  entablaturei  of  the  Partkenon  to  the  elvstered 
thafti  and  ioaring  arches  of  Weitmintter,  the  itepi  betieeen  them  may  he 
diatineUy  traced,"  still  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  question  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  author  arrives,  viz.  that,  however  beautiful  the  purely  Grecian 
style  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  scarcely  applicable  for  edifices  of  any 
description  in  this  climate,  and  is  certainly  wholly  unfit  for  purposes  of 
Church  Architecture. 

Book  II.  is  also  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  sixteen 
chapters,  and  though  we  would  wiUingly  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  work  in 
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consideration  of  the  erideQtlj  hoatet  stain,  in  which  the  utthor  speaks  of 
th«  gloiies  of  medisnl  Poetiy  and  Aichiteetore,  still  ire  csn  only  stop  to 
infiinn  oni  leaden  that  they  have  now  »  (^tportunitjr  of  compuing  the 
mna^  on  the  Ohnrch  of  ths  Hcdy  Sepnldire  with  the  irorii  just  published 
by  FnifiBasor  Willis  on  the  same  h^dy  interesting  snbgeoL 

Having  so  far  treated  of  every  B^le  of  aichitectore  that  ever  existed,  or 
ms  ever  heard  of,  inplnHlng  Pelasgian,  Oeltie,  Hindoo,  Central  Amwiwm, 
Egyptian,  Orecisn,  Roman,  Bomvieeaine,  and  Sanoenic,  Mr.  Freenan 
next  [wooeeda  to  the  oontemplatiMi  trf  that  flmiiliariy  known  as  Gothic, 
with  all  its  numeroos  oombinations,  and  various  sobdiviaions ;  and  hare 
most  heartily  do  we  join  him  in  lus  oondemnati(nt  of  those  Boolleea  "  mm  o^ 
kuU,"  who  eonld  stigmatise  oor  Gothic  oatbediala  as  "  dvU,  Juan/,  monkuh 
pUet,  mthout any  jutt prt^ortum,  vu,  or  btauti/" 

We  fonoy  we  discover  in  the  coorae  of  reanOng  through  the  seven  ooii' 
dnding  ohapteis,  that  our  author  betrays  a  very  decidad  ^edileotion  in 
&voDr  (d  the  PerpendioQlar  style ;  and  we  oonfissB  we  are  not  much  at  iaeue 
with  him  on  this  point,  as  there  are  but  few  aiohitectB,  amateon  or  profee- 
nonal,  who  have  not  a  bias  in  favoor  of  snne  particular  style,  or  pwiod  rf 
art,  and  if  the  antluv  avows  his  partiality  for  tiiia  one,  he  at  least  endear 
TOnn  to  show  good  reasons  for  it 

In  B[dte  of  all  exceptions  that  may  be  taken  to  it,  however,  it  most  be 
allowed  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  produced  a  wodi  deodedly  calonlated  to 
promote  the  end  he  has  in  view,  yiz."That  of  traemg  t}t«  art  of  arehiteeturt 
from  the  eariittt  period*,  and  to  iliuttrate.vnA  at  little  ttehnieaUt!/  atpouiblet 
the  general  priwiplei  of  the  tuceeirive  itylei,  and  the  eoimeetion  of  eaeh  vUh 
the  genenU  Autory  of  the  nation  and  epoch  to  which  it  belong*," 


LEICBSTBRSHIRE  VORDS,  PHRABES,  AlfD  PROVBRBa    By  A.  B.  Erut,  D.D. 
LoDdon :  nekarfng.    1B48. 

This  small  volume  belongs  to  an  unambitious  but  nsefiil  class  of  literature 
which  deserves  enoouragement ;  and  there  are  none  who  ei^oy  greater 
facilities  for  contributing  to  it,  or  are  likely  to  bring  to  the  work  a  greater 
amount  of  intelligence  and  diBcrimination,  than  the  clei^.  Their  education 
and  habits,  their  wide  dispersion  over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  their 
relations  of  intimacy  with  all  ranks  of  society,  qualify  them,  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  for  Uie  task  of  collecting  and  recording  local  peculiaritiea 
of  langoage.  The  task,  too,  is  one  which  does  not  demand  any  labour,  pr 
any  approciahle  sacrifice  of  time.  It  requires  only  that  the  attention  and 
cnriosi^  of  the  observer  should  be  awakened  to  tiie  subject,  and  that  his 
not«-book,  like  the  village  pound,  should  be  continually  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  the  lost  and  stray  words  which  the  general  lexicographer  refuses 
to  admit  into  his  fold.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  com- 
piler should  exercise  any  very  scrupulous  vigilance  in  examining  the  s^ct 
title  of  each  particular  word  or  phraae  to  be  treated  as  exclusively  provin- 
cial.   The  moat  careful  collector  can  hardly  escape  error  in  this  respect ; 
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for  i£  BB  som«  fondly  believe,  tbe  iUustrioos  Alfred  did,  tmo  flatu,  aod  by  a 
angle  act  of  soTereign  aathority,  sabdivide  the  realm  of  England  into  forty 
counties,  he  certainly  did  not  diatribate  the  Tarioue  dialects  of  its  inhabi- 
tants into  the  same  nomber  of  compartments.  Hence,  an  author  who 
profeeaee  to  record  his  experience  of  tbs  idioisms  and  dialectic  peculiari- 
tiea  of  Leiceatersbire,  of  Kent,  or  of  Cumberland,  must  not  be  considered 
as  pledging  himself  t^at  they  will  not  be  found  to  extend  Ux  beyond  the 
oonreatdonal  boundaries  to  vhich  he  has  confined  hia  reeearchee. 

The  aourcee  of  prDvincial  Taiiety  ia  the  language  of  the  country  may 
be  classified  under  the  following  general  heads : — 

I.  Peculiar  and  local  words,  arising  from  an  original  difference  of  race. 

II.  The  partial  foilure  or  desuetude  of  words  once  in  general  use,  but 
now  surviving  only  in  certain  districts. 

Theae  two  aourcea  supply  the  most  interesting  and  important  examples, 
and  are  those  which  throw  most  light  on  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
paet. 

III.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  words  of  great  antiquity,  the  looal 
prevalence  of  which  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  local  causes : 
thus,  the  Harping  of  lands  by  the  natOTBl  or  artificial  operation  of  streams 
of  water  seems  to  have  first  obttuned  its  distii^uiabing  name  in  the 
diatrict  watered  by  the  Humber,  although  it  is  not  now  entirely  confined 
to  tbe  country  traversed  by  that  river.  So  the  rintt  or  nms  of  Somerset- 
shire are,  we  believe,  confined  to  the  low  moois,  where  tbat  mode  of  drains^ 
and  of  demarcation  is  practised. 

IV.  Again,  the  prerolence  of  certain  occupations,  and  of  the  appropriate 
words  to  which  they  give  birth,  has  often  led  to  the  general  use  of  those 
words  within  the  dktrict  A  mere  vocabubtm  artis,  as  such,  ought  not 
indeed  to  find  a  place  in  a  provincial  glossary ;  bat  where  it  aasumes  a 
secondary  sense,  or  becomes  odierwise  known  and  used  in  ordiitaiy  conver- 
sation, it  deaerves  insertion.    Of  these  there  are  numerous  examples.' 

V.  Some  of  the  words  in  such  collectionB  are  importations,  more  or  less 
recent,  from  foreign  languages,  which  have  thus  obtained  a  partial  settle* 
ment  in  this  country.  The  groves,  eott,  and  »toU»  of  the  Hi^  Peak  are  all 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  phiaseolt^  c^  the  low  German  miners,  by 
whom  it  is  probable  they  were  imported.  M«rriet  (cherries)  and  the  mer- 
lying  season  are  to  be  found,  we  believe,  only  in  the  southern  countries, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  presumed  to  owe  their  birth  to  the  Channel  Idands, 
and  a^ocent  parts  of  France.  How  jiggot  got  out  of  France  or  Scotland 
into  Leicestershire  (as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Evans  that  it  has),  is  a  mystery ; 
but  we  have  heard,  from  unexceptionable  author!^,  that  the  long  residence 
of  French  prisoners  on  parole  near  Winoantou  left  among  the  surrounding 
ooontrymen  a  strong  tincture  of  colloquial  gallicism. 

VI.  Another  and  a  very  large  supply  of  local  words  is  derived  from  mere 
oormptiona  or  variations  in  the  pronunciation  or  orthography  of  common 
language.    The  books  are  full  of  them.    Such  expreesiona  as  ffottardi, 

'  Wa  in  told  bj  Mr.  Suidr*  (the  repnUd  Idndl]')  gommt,  being  ike  term  irtiieh,  in 

MthoT  of  tin  "  fipedmBiu  of  Comiih  TH^  itiictoaB,  i>  qifilied  oilj  to  cartiia  pranUDg 

lect "),  tlwt  tBj  [Hnapsnaa  uDdarttking  mv/  ■pponncea  in  ■  nin  of  aro. 
be  detcribad  in  tint  connlj  ■■  teoUy  (i.  a. 
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(gftt«irards);  (MUant(beaullaod);  tith^  (sigh);  and  many  otlteTB  mOr.EvBna'B 
list,  are  of  this  origin.  Cum  (coarse)  ;*  drug  (drag,  or  sledge)  ;*  tekool 
(shoal  of  fishy  ore  familiar  ezamplw  in  other  parte  of  tiie  oonntty. 
Whether  many  of  this  kind  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  glosaai;,  may  Wl 
he  doubted ;  and  we  know  of  no  other  guide  to  determine  the  admlssibihtj 
of  them  than  the  degree  to  which  the  process  of  disfigurement  baa  con- 
cealed the  latent  ori^nal.  Yet  even  this  is  not  alw^  a  safe  test;  for 
who  would  on  that  ground  admit  the  claims  of  such  words  as  aihtqi  (a^ 
heap);  iJuj^"  (dove-house) ;  or  «Uw  (alehouse)?* 

VII.  The  cases  in  which  known  words  of  uniTorsal  occurrence  have  ob- 
t^ned  a  local  meaning,  diffeiing  &om  the  common  one,  furnish  another  stock 
of  prorincialismB.  To  this  class  belong  such  words  as  brief,  for  rife ;'  tiie  use 
of  young  in  the  sense  of  unmarried ;'  of  uncU  and  aunt  with  reference 
only  to  the  advanced  age,  and  not  the  relationship,  of  the  parties  so  called.* 
To  the  same  bead  also  may  be  assigned  the  habitual  interchange  or  misap- 
plication of  prepositions  and  other  parts  of  speech,  which  a  Devonshire 
domeetic  exemplifies,  when  he  tells  us  that  John  Puddicombe,  who  "  Indes 
to  (i.  e.  at)  the  Wrastler's  Arms,  handy  Otdnton,"  is  goit^;  to  "  ride  up 
at  (t.  4,  to)  Exeter." 

We  are  &r  from  supposing  that  the  above  enumeralioD  exhausts  all  the 
peculiarities  of  local  speech,  but  it  probably  embraces  nearly  all  that  w« 
expect  to  find  in  a  mere  book  of  teorii.  If  the  diluent  observer  can  find 
leisure  to  expatiate  in  a  wider  field,  and  can  tell  us  of  the  &vourite  forms 
of  speech, — the  habitual  expletives, — the  accents, — the  sound  and  power  of 
vowels  and  consonants,  among  their  rustic  neighbours,  and  the  melody  or 
air  to  which  their  sentences  are  set, — his  labours  will,  of  course,  be  still 
more  instructive ;  but  we  are  well  disposed  to  accept,  with  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment, a  much  more  limited  contribution  to  this  humble  butinterestiDg 
department  of  philology.  It  is,  indeed,  becoming  daily  a  more  urgent  duty 
to  exert  oorsslves  to  perpetuate  the  living  testimony  of  those  "  winged 
words  "  which  are  hast«niDg  to  decay ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
tendency  of  education,  and  of  the  increased  facility  of  intdrcourse  that  is 
now  placed  within  our  reach,  is  to  obliterate  distinctions  and  to  assimilate 
both  habits  and  language. 

With  r^ard  to  the  execution  of  the  particular  work  before  us,  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  It  neither  displays,  nor  professea  to  display, 
any  elaborate  philological  reaeajch.  There  is  in  it  less  of  etrmolo^cal 
pretension,  end  therefore  fewer  infehcitous  coi^ectures,  than  we  too  fre- 
quently find  in  works  on  the  same  subject.  A  few  critical  observations 
occur  to  us  ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  and  they  chiefly  refer  to 
that  which  is  no  essential  ingredient  in  a  collection  of  this  kind,  namely, 
the  etymological  part  of  it.  The  word  ester  is  unquestionably  identi(»l 
with  <utr«,  or  autrtf,  the  tutrum  of  Brocton,  Fleta,  and  the  old  lawyers, 
and  the  auiUr  of  Somerset  and  Gloucestershire,  and  it  imports,  primarily, 
a  hearth,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  a  house  :  the  "  feu  et  lieu,"  "  focns  et 
locos,"  of  Medifeval  records.     The  Isat  syllable  a! eotegate  certainly  means 

'  DcTon.  »  H«ut%&c.  *  Coramll. 

■  Farbf't  Voafa.  orEut  Angl. ;  Intiod.,  p.  )  01.  *  ChMhin,  LgioMlaTriiira,  Ac 

7  Camtnll,  ptmim.  ■  Spedinciu  irf  Conidi  PniTinc.  DbtlMt.  London,  1816. 
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vtttf,  and  not "  entiaiice :"  Ox-gates,  cattle^tea,  cow-gat«8,  besst-gatea,  and 
Bheep-gates,  are  of  common  oocurronoe  in  manj  countioi,  and  everywhere 
imply  a  right  of  pasture  only,  either  escIoBively  or  in  common  with  others. 
In  some  of  the  earliest  inetnunents  it  is  truislated  t^.  The  tkaek,  or 
common  r^ht  referred  to  under  that  word,  is  not  peculiar  to  Norfolk ;  it 
occurs  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  counties,  and  is  evidently  derived 
faom  the  A.  S.  sceaeoan,  to  esc^ie ;  being  a  right,  either  permanent  or  prfr- 
carious,  to  suffer  cattle  to  stray  on  the  adjaoent  land  of  another.  Of  liuB, 
or  the  like  nature,  is  the  gnuit  of  free  escape,  "liberieschap,"  tobel()9ndin 
some  aooient  charters.  Dr.  Evans  considers  a  hade  of  land  to  be  identical 
mth  the  headland  of  an  arable  field :  the  author  best  knows  whether  this  is 
conaistant  witli  the  unquestionable  &ct  that  grass  was  formerly  grown  upon 
hades.  We  know  that  tithe  of  hay  was  due  from  had«t  and  Uym 
in  this  county,*  and  that  the  Vicar  of  Woolston,  Warwickshire,  claimed, 
and  perhaps  still  enjojrs,  tithe  of  hay  in  "  ancient  hades,"  within  that 
parish :  "  so  that  a  hade  may  be  meadow,  or,  at  all  events,  grass  land  in 
that  county.  Id  old  pleadings  it  is  sometimes  translated  by  the  Latin 
ttriga. 

Peihs{»  we  may  venture  a  further  criticism  on  the  collection  before 
OB.  It  contains  too  many  words  in  nniversal  and  current  use  in  Gn^and. 
"  Coal-scoops,"  lor  instance,  are  known  to  us  all.  "  Mnck,"  "  muck-forks," 
and  "  mnck-heaps,"  are  equally  familiar.  All  builders  know  what  "  scant- 
lii^"  means;  every  bricUayer  talks  of  "ramps"  in  a  wall,  and  every 
Stock  &rmcr  of  "  flakes "  in  his  rotten  sheep.  "  Bullyragging,"  or 
baUu-agi^g  (for  the  orthography  is  nnsettied),  is  too  often  h^d  in  onr 
streets  to  escape  general  notice ;  nor  has  Leicestershire,  or  any  other 
midland  county,  any  right  to  claim  "  blackguard  "  as  its  own. 


It  is  gratifyii^  to  observe  the  indostry  and  earnestness  with  which  the 
doBsification  of  national  antiquities,  and  of  all  vestiges  of  middle-t^  art 
and  design,  preserved  in  our  country,  has  in  later  times  been  prosecuted. 
Scarcely  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  most  vague  uncertainty  existed 
in  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  chronology  of  Uedisval  Art  may 
be  established.  The  very  alphabet  of  many  ports  of  Archaeological  science 
was  almost  as  obscure  as  are  now  the  cuneiform  characters  from  Nimroud. 
No  attractive  hand-books  and  monographs  displayed  to  the  student  a  series 
of  characteristic  examples,  and,  by  detailed  evidence  for  comparison,  in 
almost  every  branch  of  research,  facititated  the  study  of  Monumental  Art 
and  Antiquities. 

The  advances,  which  have  been  made  towards  a  more  intelligent  puisuit 
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of  Alobaeakigy,  are  strikiiigly  ihfiwii  in  the  care  witii  which  minor  details 
have  been  examined  and  clascufied.  It  is  only  by  payiDg  close  attentioii  to 
a  Domber  of  them  minutis,  that  oorrect  concluBiona  as  to  date  and  general 
design  can  be  formed.  In  a  former  volume  of  this  Joumal  we  called  tfae 
attention  of  onr  resden  to  a  work  which  has  been  received  with  no  ordinaxy 
amonnt  of  pnblic  approni,  the  able  treatiee  on  tfae  art  of  glaaa-paintiag, 
hj  Mr.  Charles  Winston.  That  admirable  analjBis  of  a  vei^  interestmg 
subject,  has  naturally  stimulated  careM  inquiry ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Fnnks  for  a  viduable  monogre|ih  of  one  of  the  minor  portions  of  the 
history  and  praotioe  of  glaaa-puntuig  in  England,  to  which  hitherto  little 
attention  had  been  paid.  The  numerous  illustrations  giren  in  this  work, 
forming  1 12  [dates,  are  not  more  valoable  as  aotfaorildes  for  ptaetical 
purposes,  tfaan  as  a  series  of  designs,  showing  tfae  conrentional  modes  of 
ornament  at  varioos  periods.  We  will  here  advert  only  to  the  advantage 
witfa  which  a  diaperii^  composed  of  such  simple  forms  might  be  made 
avulable,  in  very  many  instances,  for  the  purpose  of  snbdiung  any  ezcessiTe 
light,  or  introdndug  a  more  hannoaiooa  effect,  in  preference  to  the  more 
costly  and  riobly-ooloared  figure,  or  medallion,  window.  The  propriety  of 
employing  such  glowing  aocessaries  in.  a  simple  village  ohurch,  where  do 
colour  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  fithric  to  sustain  tfae  effect  and  give 
harmony  to  the  whole,  may  justly  be  quesldoned. 

The  use  of  quarries,  mingled  with  plain  glass,  and  frequently  enriched 
by  small  portjons  of  colour,  appears  to  have  been  much  in  vt^ne  in  former 
times,  forming  mostly  an  elegant  running  pattern,  admirably  devised 
for  a  double  purpose, — ^to  give  a  more  pleasing  tone,  or  general  colour,  to 
spaces  whiidi  odierwiss  would  have  appeared  cold  and  blank ;  as  also, 
probably,  to  disguise  the  onpleasing  efEect  produced  by  the  hard  lines  of 
the  leading  or  iron  stancheoos,  in  the  exquisitely  formed  windows  of  Gothic 
design.  The  most  pleasing  results  were  produced  by  such  arrangement, 
especially  in  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  fabric  in  churches  of  simple 
character,  or  where  "  glorious  stained  glass,"  with  its  attractive  hues, 
would  have  proved  not  less  inconvenient  as  estdnguishing  light,  than 
out  of  keefHi^  in  regard  to  general  effect  The  volume  produced  by 
Kr.  Franks  must  be  (^predated  by  those  who  discern,  or  would  seek 
to  imitate,  the  propriety  even  in  details  by  whidi  medieval  design  for 
the  most  part  is  chaiacterised.  The  devices,  monograms,  and  patterns 
ezhihited  by  these  lozenge-shaped  panes,  are  frequently  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary  as  illustratdons  of  heraldry,  evidences  of  the  descent  'ot  property, 
or  memorials  of  pious  benefactiona.  A  fragment  of  this  description  may 
serve,  not  unfreqnently,  after  eacaping  the  intemperance  of  Puritan  times, 
and  the  ill-advised  proceedings  of  chuichwardenH  and  parish  glaziers,  to 
supply  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  a  &bric  or  the  by-gone  generatdons  by 
whose  piety  it  was  raised. 

We  will  only  add,  that  in  this  intOTesting  volume  the  Anastatic  process 
appears  to  have  been  rendered  available  with  excellent  effect.  The  platee 
are  actual  reproductions  of  the  drawii^,  carefully  traced  from  tfae  originals 
in  greater  part  by  the  author;  this  ingenious  and  economical  means  of 
multiplying  &o-BimiIeB  seems  well  suited  to  designs  of  this  kind,  and  may 
claim  the  notice  of  those  who  are  engaged  upon  any  iliustrated  publication. 
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A  MANUAL  FOB  THE  STUDY  OP  THE  SEPULCHRAL  SLABS  AND 
0B0S3ES  OP  THE  HIDDLB  AQESl  Br  tba  Rer.  a>wuu)  L.  Cirm.  Sn. 
London  tad  Oifiod,  PkAk.  Publiihad  u  ■  piutkui  of  th*  8«riB«  of  ArthieolofioJ 
Mnniiftlfj  under  tho  Mnctiaii  of  tho  CmtnJ  Committea  of  the  Listitalo. 

Thk  inTestigation  of  Bepnlchnd  uitiqiiitiQs  of  mediarBl  date  is  a  Bubject 
of  oarioQS  inqnii;,  proeecoled  almoet  esclueivelf ,  as  w«  believe,  in  oar  own 
ooimtry.  A  fev  local  moaographs  have  been  produoed  in  France  and 
Genoany,  and  cepresentationB  of  apecdmenB  of  great  inteimt  have  bees 
given  in  Archaeological  publicatiooB  on  the  Continent  Amongst  these 
may  specially  be  cited  the  "  Costtmie  du  Moyen  Age,"  of  Hefiier,  and  the 
ezottiples  of  art  collected  in  the  interesting  "  Beitrags  zur  tentachen  Eonst," 
by  Miiller  (Leipsic,  4to,  LB37).  No  attempt,  homTer,  has  been  bitheito 
made  «i  the  Ocmtinent  reaemblbig  the  great  murk  of  the  ind^tigable 
Oon^  to  reduce  into  ajtteai  Oxa  Tsrie^  of  sepulchral  memorials,  inscribed 
stones,  effigies  and  tombs  ornamented  with  chaiBCteriatic  symbols,  forming 
BO  instructive  a  class  of  Middle  Age-andquitiea,  ranging  fjrom  eariy  Ghiia- 
tian  times  to  the  period  of  total  debasement  of  monmnental  art 

The  first  attempt  to  bring  this  subject,  in  a  concise  and  popular  manner, 
before  Euj^ish  antiquaries,  was  achieved  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Bloxam, 
whose  usefiil  "  Glimpses  at  HonnioentalAntiquitiee"  aroused  interest,  and 
sent  forth  a  legion  of  inquirers  into  the  remotest  comers  of  the  country.  A 
profuse  harvest  of  curious  facta  has  been  the  result,  and  aeTsral  later 
writers  have  already  dona  much  towards  a  scientific  clasaification  of  English 
sepulchral  memorials.  The  useful  w«rks  of  Mr.  Hainee  and  Mr.  Boutell 
have  guided  the  collector  of  monumental  brasses,  but  another  and  extensive 
class  of  incised  memoriala  were  left,  well  deserving  of  carefiil  investigation. 
To  these,  with  some  Tsrietiea  of  analogous  charaot«r,  the  usafiil  hand-book 
pr^nred  by  Mr.  Cutto  is  devoted. 

The  woi^  before  us  comprises  tombs,  entitled  Indaed  cross-slabs,  some 
of  them  (ezisting  in  Ireland)  assigned  to  as  early  a  period  as  the  sixth 
centQiy : — croes^laba  with  crosses  or  symbols  in  relief,  occasionally  exhi- 
biting beads  or  demi-^ures  of  curious  design :  and  head-stone  crosses, 
difierittg  chiefiy  from  the  others  in  their  erect  position.  A  casual  observer 
of  ecclesiatical  remains  would  acaicely  credit  the  number  or  variety  of  the 
remains  of  this  nature :  net  leas  than  S70  memorials  of  various  Idnds  are 
included  in  die  series  selected  by  Mr.  Cutta,  from  a  thousand  which  have 
^me  under  bis  observation,  and  fresh  specimens  are  continually  brought 
under  notice.  A  large  collection  of  drawings  of  such  subjects,  as  we 
believe,  existed  in  the  Stowe  Library,  containing  doubtless  many  now  lost. 
In  the  researches  of  Mr.  Outts  our  readers  will  find  a  very  serriceable 
manual  of  information;  and,  whilst  some  may  take  exception  to  the  dates 
assigned  to  these  memorials,  characterised  by  no  very  distinct  features,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  volume  comprises  the  results  of  the  Jint 
systematio  endeavour  to  classify  the  simpler  tjpee  of  sepnlohral  memOTials 
in  England,  and  to  reduce  them  to  chronological  order. 

In  a  recent  beautifully  illustrated  work  by  Ur.  Boutell,  the  same  sub> 
ject  has  been  treated  in  less  detail,  and  illustrated  by  fewer  examples.  It 
may  be  a  cause  of  regret  that  two  works,  presenting  so  much  similarity  hi 
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design,  shoold  have  been  produced  almoet  simultaneoosl;.  Thia  has  been 
onsToidable ;  b&d  it  chanced  that  the  outhoTB  had  been  anaxe  of  the  prefects 
which  the;  reHpectivel;  bad  in  view,  their  united  information  might  have 
been  brought  to  bear  with  augmented  adTantage  upon  the  subject  of 
common  reeearch.  Whilst,  however,  the  beautifal  Numbera  in  course  of 
publication  by  Mr.  Boutell,  must  attract  many  students,  as  promiaing  a 
more  complete  outline  of  the  great  eeries  of  Konomental  Antiquities,  the 
value  of  Mr.  Cutts'  labours  will  be  generally  appreciated,  as  supplying  a 
complete  monograph  of  an  interesting  and  neglected  clasa  of  those  remains, 
St  a  price  rendering  this  largo  asaemblage  of  curious  illustrationB  accessible 
to  every  Archaeological  student 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cutis,  and  to  the  spirited  publisher  of  this 
volume,  for  the  kind  permisuon  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  accompany- 
ing examples  of  the  wood-cuts.  In  one,  we  are  enabled  to  present  an 
exceedingly  interesting  memoilal,  ibftt 
of  an  Engl^h  Princess,  Philippe,  daugh- 
ter of  Heniy  IV.,  who  espoused  Eric 
IX.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Convent  of  Wadatena,'  in  Sweden. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  armorial 
achievement  of  England  alone  (the  old 
bearing  of  France,  Smnie,  quarterly 
with  the  lions  of  Britain)  is  found  upon 
the  tomb.  So  many  examples  of  "cross- 
slabs  "  have  been  produced  in  this  Jour- 
nal, that  we  have  gladly  selected  from 
the  profusion  of  Olustrations  two  sub- 
jects of  more  novel  interest.  One  of 
these  is  a  figure,  apparently  an  eccle- 
siastic, from  Oedling,  Notts,  here  sub- 
mitted to  our  readers,  in  the  hope  to 
receive  some  su^estion  as  to  the  age 
or  character  of  so  curious  a  memorial, 
which  ne  must  admit  our  inability  to 
determine.  An  authority  which  must 
be  received  with  the  highest  deference, 
would  asaign  the  figure  to  the  twelfth 
century,  as  a  portraiture  of  an  Austin 
Canon. 

Another  highly  curious  specimen  is 

BuppUed  by  the  figure  of  a  Vicar  of 

Corwen,  Merionethshire,  unique  in  de- 

atoi.™,i™;L.i»«i.,,»,u.        "T'  "J  "^"g  "  ■  produotion  of 

native  sculpture  in  a  remote  part  of  our 

island.     We  are  not  informed  of  the  age  or  history  of  Jorwerth  Sulien,  and 

we  look  with  keen  expectation  to  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Westwood's  inde&tigable 

researches  into  the  antiquities  of  this  nature  in  the  PrincipaHty. 

'  InadTBTtcntlj  piinled  "  Hod((en»,~  uul  id  the  lelUi-pren  "  Maditcm." 
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The  eiplanation  of  monumental  symbols  is  of  smgular  interest,  and 
hitherto  most  vagaely  r^arded  hj  antiquarian  writers  and  archaeological 
collectors.  Had  Mr.  Cutis  supplied  us  only  with  an  illustrated  enumera- 
tion of  those,  already  noticed  in  the  Journal,  by  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Charltou, 
our  tliaaks  would  have  been  heartily  rendered ;  but  much  valuable  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  his  intarestiug  pages,  which  our  present  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  notice.  The  chapter  of  archaeology,  upon  which  he  has 
successfully  adventured,  was  previously  merged  in  obscurity :  much  may, 
perhaps,  be  built  upon  the  foundatioa  now  first  laid  ;  and  Mr.  Cutts  will 
thankfully  receive  the  coutribution  of  unnoticed  examples,  which  may 
fall  under  the  nodce  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal, 

•,•  We  regret  that  the  prem  of  nutter  in  the  preBent  nmnber  prevents  our  noUoing 
Beveml  highly  imporUuit  publicalioas,  recentJy  received.  We  allude  especially  to  tfaoae 
of  the  "Celtic  Society"  of  Dublin,  of  the  moat  easential  iutareat — to  the  "  FileriioBge  to 
Walungham,"  a  little  volume  replete  with  ogreeiible  information  and  learned  reeearch, 
and  to  the  nloable  ad^tion  of  North-country  Topography,  the  HiatoTy  of  Darlinffton, 
by  Hr.  Helton  LongalaSa,  of  wfaioh  the  fint  part,  full  of  cnriotu  matter,  hw  Jost  been 


0ndacolo8fcal  InteOietna. 

West  Suffolk  Arohaeological  Institote.  —  The  second  number 
of  the  proceedings  printed  for  circulation  amongst  the  members,  has  been 
published,  and  forms  an  interesting  record  of  tJie  extension  of  Archaeolo- 
gical taste  in  the  eastern  counties.  It  comprbes  a  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  on  lokworth  Manor  House;  some  curious  "  Notes 
towards  a  Medical  History  of  Buiy,"  by  Mr.  Tymms,  and  a  aodce  of  the 
White  Swan,  the  sign  of  an  ancient  hostelry  at  Glare,  by  Mr.  Almack, 
who  considers  it  to  be  allusive  to  the  lords  of  Clare,  The  reports  of  the 
quarterly  meetii^  contain  many  notes  and  facts  of  iatereat,  and  numerous 
contributiotts  have  been  made  to  the  library  and  museum. 

The  investigation  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Society,  and  various  remains  of  interest 
already  brought  to  light.  The  work  commenced  in  August  at  tlie  S.E. 
angle  of  the  close,  near  the  present  Junction  of  the  streams  known  as  the 
Lark  and  the  Linnet.  This  excavation  promises  curious  informatbn  in 
regard  to  monastic  arrangements,  and  may  justly  claim  the  aid  of 
archaeologists,  whose  contributions  will  be  thankfuUy  received  by  Mr. 
Tymms,  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  recent  explorations  of  this 
nature,  by  direction  of  the  Earl  de  Orey,  at  Fountains  and  Sawley  Abbeys, 
have  been  attended  with  very  interesting  results ;  showing  how  much  may 
yet  be  ascertained  by  vestiges  of  this  nature,  in  illustration  not  less  of 
domestic  aichitectare,  than  of  monastic  usages. 

KiLKENiTY  Abchaeolooioal  SOCIETY.-^ — May  1.  The  suceessfiil  pro- 
gresH  ofthisinstitulJon  is  very  satis&ctory.  At  this  meeting  a  considerable 
accession  of  members  vras  announced,  and  various  memoirs  communicated, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  sepulchral  and  early  antiquities  of  Ireland.     A  dis- 

<  The  nunei  of  any  pertana  diqwHd  to  lend  enroungenuDt  to  thii  qilrlMd  undntakiBg 
nill  be  thankfully  recsiTsd  by  theanthoc,  at  Dtrlinfton. 

VOL.  VI.  U  I 
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cuseion  took  place  on  the  rarious  modes  at  intenneiit,  and  a  propoaal  made 
for  the  inreatigation  of  a  Tsnutriiable  Uunulus,  Buppoaed  b;^  Bome  to  be 
connected  vith  the  noted  conflict  of  Maghailbhe,  in  the  tenth  centniy. 
Mr.  Graves,  however,  adduced  vahoaa  ai^uments  againat  that  notion. 
Mr.  Dunn  reported  the  destruction  of  another  tnmulna  in  the  barony  of 
Kelts,  in  which  a  cromlech  had  been  found.  No  scientific  obserration  of 
the  discovery  had  been  made :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the 
society  will  hereafter  be  beneficially  shown  in  a  carufal  record  of  aU  &ctG 
connected  with  these  remains,  forming  bo  important  a  class  of  evidences 
in  regard  to  the  earliest  times  of  Irish  history.  The  Kev.  P.  Moore  gave 
an  account  of  a  quadrangular  rath  on  Brandon  Hill,  and  of  other  similar 
remains  in  the  buvny  of  Ida,  in  which  vestiges  of  chamberB  and  buildings 
of  solid  masoniy  might  be  traced,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion  that  the 
ancient  Irish  formed  merely  vattled  dwellings  within  the  raths.  Mr. 
Jekylle  sent  a  notice  of  a  stone  cist  discovered  on  lus  lands,  containing  a 
cinerary  nm,  which  uafbrtunately  could  not  be  preserved.  Mr.  Prim  read 
a  memoir  on  "  Sedilia,"  illustrated  by  variouB  Irish  examples,  and  commu- 
nications on  primeval  remains  were  received  from  Dr.  Anderson  and  other 
members  of  the  sode^.     Various  antiqaitieB,  bobIb,  Sx.  were  exhibited. 

Sussex  Abchaeo logic ai.  Societ;. — The  annual  meeting  has  been  held 
at  Arundel,  and  was  eminently  successful,  several  meraoirs  of  much  interest 
were  read,  and  the  exhibitions  were  exceedingly  curious.  We  regret  to 
be  unable  here  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  or  to  notice,  as  they 
deserve,  the  value  of  the  communications  comprised  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"  just  completed.  It  forms  a 
most  agreeable  accession  to  our  Archaeological  literature,  A  few  copies  are 
reserved  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Russell  Smith. 

The  establishment  of  another  local  institution  for  the  encouragement 
of  Archaeological  pursuits  has  been  oi^;auised,  entitled, — The  Somer- 
setshire Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Socie^.  Its  objects  are  to 
collect  informatiaD,  and  form  a  library  and  museum,  illustrative  more 
especially  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  coun^  of  Somerset. 

A  society  has  likewise  been  founded  in  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  with 
similar  purposes  in  view ;  and  at  the  close  of  ihe  late  Meeting  of  the 
Institute  at  Salisbury,  a  proposition  was  put  forth  by  Mr.  Britton,  to  fonn 
a  "  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natund  History  Institute."  We  hope 
that  this  may  shortly  he  carried  into  eSect,  and  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Coan^  Museum  in  a  locality  where  so  instructive  a  .collection  might  be 
readily  formed,  wiU  form  a  leading  feature  of  this  commendable  pngect. 

Discoveries  of  Boman  remains  of  highly  interesting  character  have  been 
made  in  the  principal  street,  Cirencester,  comprising  tesselated  pave- 
ments of  unusual  perfection  in  design  and  execution,  ornaments,  potteiy> 
and  various  antiquitieB,  of  which  representations  ore  in  preparation  for  a 
future  Journal.  The  excavation  was  mode  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bi^t 
Hon.  Eorl  Bathurst,  who  kindly  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  difficult  task  of  removing  one  pavement,  which,  on  account  of  its 
position  in  the  street,  must  otherwise  have  been  re-buried,  has  been  suc- 
ceesfuUy  conducted,  at  his  Lordship's  desire,  by  Mr.  Bowyer  Lane.  It  is 
most  gratifying  te  learn  that  Lord  Bathurst  proposes  forthwith  te  erect  a 
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Maseum  for  the  suitable  preservation  of  these  and  other  vestiges  of 
antiquity  found  in  that  part  of  Gloucestershire.  The  remains  of  Roman 
art  found  on  the  site  of  CORINIUM  are  conaiderable,  and  a  publication  is 
announced  [hj  subscription),  with  the  viev  of  coUecting,  at  a  moderste  price, 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  antiquities  of  Cirencester.  Subscribere' 
names  are  received  bj  Messrs.  Baily  and  Jones,  Cirencester. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Salisbdkt  Meetiho,  seven  other 
barrows,  at  Bulford,  were  examined,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Bowyer 
Lane,  and  with  successful  results  in  all.    In  three  were  found  human 
skeletons  placed  in  the  contracted  position  not  unusual  in  similar  intennent£. 
Another  contained  a  large  British  urn,  in  which  were  fragments  of  human 
bones.     In  others,  amongst  burnt  human  remains,  were  found  part  of  a 
bronze  spear  of  fine  workmanship,  a  curious  t.bin  stone,'  pierced  with  a 
bole  at  either  end,  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  a  charm,  and  various 
other  minor  objects.      The  most  iuteresting  products,  however,  of  the 
Bulford  barrows  are,  a  British  urn,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Hon. 
R.  C.  Neville,  at  Audlej  End,  and  the  unique  vessel  of  fine  Terra 
Cctta,  of  which  we  give   a  represen- 
tation.    (See  woodcut.)     In  t^  last 
were  found  two  bronze  pins,  and  several 
portions  of  small  beads  of  a  white  coral- 
line substance ;  the  perforations  in  the 
sides  of  this  elegant  littie  vessel,  seem 
to  suggest  that  it  maj  possibly  have 
been  a  Thurible,  and  is  probably  of 
Bomano  ■  British  manufacture.      It    is 
deposited    in   the    cabinet   of   Albert 
Way,  Esq, 

Extensive  excavations  are  now  in  progress  in  a  meadow  near  St.  Michael's 
Church,  at  St.  Albans ;  the  foundations  of  a  Boman  house  have  been 
discovered  ;  the  walls  of  three  apartments,  and  a  good  t«8Setated  pavement, 
20  feet  by  10  feet,  have  been  already  laid  open.  Carefully  drawn  plans  are 
in  preparation,  which,  with  a  particular  account  of  these,  and  the  further 
discoveries,  will  be  Uid  before  the  Meetmg  of  the  Institute,  on  Friday, 
the  3nd  of  November  next. 


itUsaUannas  KoHbas. 

Au,  loveis  of  Archaeology  will  we  think  be  obliged  to  us  for  calling 
their  attention  to  a  beautifully  executed  and  most  intelligent  French 
periodical,  entitled  "  Melanges  d'Archeologie,  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature," 
par  Les  R.  R  Charles  Cahier  et  Arthur  Martin.  Five  numbers  have 
already  been  issued  from  the  press;  each  containing  many  admirable 
lithographic  plates,  illuminated  where  required,  and  accompanied  by 
memoirs  evincing  much  industry  and  research,  as  well  as  good  taste  in 
the  selection  of  the  objects  described.    "  La  Monogiaphie  de  la  Cathedrale 


■Tcd  in  Sic  Richwd  Houc'i  Antient  WilUhirc. 
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do  BouFgee,"  by  the  same  luithors,  so  well  known,  donbtlesa  to  many  of 
onr  readers  as  a  splendid  reprodnclion  of  the  mMtimable  seriea  of  Paint- 
ings on  Glass  of  the  thirteenth  century,  fbrtnn&tely  preserved  in  that 
ecUflce,  will  be  a  sufficient  gnarantee  to  the  public,  for  the  abili^  with 
which  the  "  Melanges  "  will  be  conducted.  Mr.  Burns,  of  17,  Portman 
Street,  is,  we  believe,  the  agent  in  London,  through  whom  either  of  tlie 
above  worka  may  be  procured.  Le  Fdre  Martin,  one  of  the  learned 
authors,  has  lately  returned  to  France  from  a  long  sojourn  in  lliis 
oountry ;  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Saliabtuy,  he  was 
daily  in  the  museum,  enriching  his  portfolio  by  most  elaborate  drawings  of 
several  of  the  rarities  there  exhibited,  some  of  which  may  be  expected  to 
adorn  future  parts  of  the  "  Melanges." 

An  Index  to  tbe  Pedigrees  and  Arms  oantaiued  in  the  Heralds'  Visita- 
tions, and  other  genealogical  M3S.  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  R. 
Sims,  recently  announced  for  publication  by  Mr,  J.  Russell  Smith,  of 
Old  Compton  Street,  has  now  made  its  appearance,  and  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  euunine  the  MSS.  alluded  to, 
whether  for  study,  amusement,  or  profsssionaUy ;  those  who  hare  experienced 
the  toilsome  labonr  of  searching,  with  the  help  only  of  the  existing  very 
imperfect  catalogues,  can  appreciate  the  perseverance,  and  accurate  examin- 
ation necessary  to  produce  such  an  Index  as  that  just  published  by  Mr.  Sims; 
it  will  be  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  library  table  of  all  students  in 
genealogical  pursuits,  or  those  engaged  in  the  history  of  landed  property. 

Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  of  Gate  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  spirited 
and  enterprising  publishers  of  works  in  Chromo  and  Tinted  Lithography, 
are  about  to  add  another  to  the  rich  works  which  have  already  ieauod  from 
their  press,  in  "  A  Monography  of  Wilton  Church,"  the  prospectus  of 
which  has  been  recently  put  forth ;  if  this  work  proves  at  all  worthy  of  the 
splendid  edifice  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  it  wiU  obtain  an  easy  popu- 
larity, and  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  we  may  fairly  assume,  when  we 
see  that  the  name  ofMr.DigbyWyatt  is  associated  with  Messrs.  Day  in  the 
undertaking.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  work  on  Geometrical  Mosaics, 
pufaltehed  in  1848  by  the  same  gentlemen,  as  a  proof  of  what  their 
united  efibrts  oaa  produce. 

Anotlier  oontribntion  to  architecture,  but  of  a  different  kind,  is  adver- 
tised by  Mr.  Owen  Carter,  of  Winchester,  the  well-known  architect,  whose 
very  admirable  drawings  of  Wiltshire  churches  contributed  to  adorn  the 
temporary  museum  in  the  King's  House  at  Salisbury.  He  proposes  to 
publish  a  Series  of  Views  of  snch  Churches  in  Wiltshire  as  claim  attention 
for  their  architectural  peculiarity  or  beauty.  A  Part  to  appear  once  in  four 
months,  each  containing  three  prints  in  folio,  in  tinted  lithography ;  the 
drawings  of  Edj^don,  Potteme,  Bishop's  Cannings,  Steeple  Ashton,  and 
other  equally  remarkable  churches,  intended  for  diis  work,  were  amongst 
those  exhibited  at  Salisbury,  and  excited  much  interest  and  admiration. 

Messrs.  Day  and  Son  will  be  the  publishers  also  of  this  desirable  volume, 
towards  which  there  is  already  a  considerable  list  of  subscribers.  The  work 
will  not  exceed  Ten  Farts 
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COLLECTIONS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  ROMAN  OCCUPATION 
IN  BHITAIN.     No.  1.  CORINIUM. 


At  no  period  of  our  history  has  the  progress,  of  modern 
civilisation  contributed  so  extensively  to  more  certain'  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  earlier  occi^mnts  of 
the  British  i^nd^  aa  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
the  present  centtiry.  Within  that  space  of  time,  the  liberal, 
nay,  prodigal  patronage,  bestowed  by  the  speculations  of 
wealthy  capitalists  i>n  any  scheme  which  appeared'  to  pro- 
mise a  realisation  of  profits,  has  been  the. means  of  bring- 
ing to  its  present  state  of  perfection  that  flj^tem  ^of  internal 
commumcation  which  n6w  pervade9.--aJi£tost'ei^y  corner  of 
Great  Britain.  It  u  by-m(iiiyof.-thesigairiic'Work3-reciui8ite 
for  the  schem'es  thufi  fo8W!red,'th9,t-tke'Hei€i^be^of  Archaeology 
has  been  mudii  promoted;- the  -eX(;^vatiQDs"aad  "  di^ii^s" 
necessary  for  the  folrmation  ofleveliwads  through  all-  descrip- 
tions of  country^  have  ferougWi'to'l^ht.thesiteS' and  remaiiis 
of  ancient  builtUngs,  neglected  and  forgotten  for  conturies  j 
railway  cutties  have  prfiduced  a -most  ftm\fiil .  hairrest  <^ 
antiquities  ;  c^ials  and  Waterworks  have  kMo  ■  done .  mncb; 
and  lastly,  the  forination  of  sowers  ■  arid  ot"her  operations 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  tiie  "HealtSi  of  Towns  Com- 
mission," have  made  further  disclositfeg. .  It '  is "  to  the  minor 
works  of  this  last-mentioned  fcedy'  that'We'  owe  the  discovM^ 
of  many  beautiful  remain^  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and 
which  ihe  hbendity  of  Earl  Bathuret'liHS-eiiaTjIed'somegeii- 
tlemen  of  Cirencester  to  rescue  from  destrdetion,  and'rtds^ 
from  beneath  the  streets  for  preservation' in  a  museiiia  about 
to  be  erected  by  his  Lordship  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

So  many  discoveries  have  been  -  made  in  yaria^.  ptuts 
of  the  kingdom,  bringing  to 'light  the  vestiges. of  ^.^iSy 
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colonisera  of  Britain,  that  it  seems  not  an  inapt  appropria- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  occasionally 
to  chronicle  these  events,  and,  under  the  general  head  now 
adopted,  to  supply  memoirs  from  time  to  time,  descriptive  in 
turn  of  the  treasures  of  some  particular  site, 

Koman  remains,  found  at  Cirencester,  have  on  several 
former  occasions,  demanded  the  notice  of  the  antiquary, 
and  there  are  few  places,  perhaps,  which  have  so  strong 
a  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Archaeologist.  At  a  very 
early  period,  under  the  name  of  "  Cair  Ceri," '  it  appears  to 
have  heen  a  town  of  some  consideration,  sufficiently  so  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  at  once  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  conquerors  under  whom  it  rapidly  rose  into  greater 
importance.  Three,  if  not  more,  of  the  great  Vite  constructed 
by  that  road-making  people  met  there  ;  its  situation  on  the 
river  Corin,  or  Chum,  a  tributary  to  the  Isis,  and  also  to 
the  Thames,  in  an  open  fertile  district,  was  very  central  for 
the  purpose  of  the  subjection  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  settlers,  and  raised  it  to  a  military 
station  of  the  first  eminence,  which  must  have  been  found 
usefiil  in  keeping  in  check  the  incursions  of  the  warlike 
Silures.  In  the  xillth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  it  is  called 
"  Durocornorium,"  xiv,  m.p.  from  "Glevum"  (Gloucester), 
By  PtolemseuB  it  is  named  "Corinium  Dobunorum,"  being 
the  chief  town  of  the  Dobuni,  whose  territory  was  eastward 
of  the  Silures,  and  adjoining  the  Attrebatii.  The  same 
authority  states  that  the  Belgte  were  to  the  southward  of 
the  Dobuni,  and  that  their  chief  town  was  at  Aquse  Cahdje 
(Bath).  In  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Corinium 
ia  found  in  the  2th  Iter  between  "Glebon  Colonise"  and 
"  AquEe  Sohs,"  sit.  m.p.  from  the  former.  These  several 
boundaries  and  distances  so  clearly  point  out  the  situation 
of  Corinium,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity, 
or  that  Cirencester  is  its  modern  representative,  Corinium 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Roman  General  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,'  and  to  have  had  walls  and  a  castle  in  the  time 
of  Constantino,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  it  continued 
to  maintain  its  importance,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy 

'  Acooniin)ttaNeDniuB,"CBJrCeri"ialhefoiiTleenaiuiftlistor33(ownBeDinDerkted 
Id  chap.  ii.  HiHt  deprim.  inbab.  Britonura  BrituiiiLcn  iOBOke.    See  also  Hen.of  Htmt, 
*  Rie.  Mod  ae  sitn  BrilanniB.  c.  ti. 
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it  received  its  present  oame,  and  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiccia,'  (which  was  at  a  later  period  absorbed  in  that  of 
Mercia).  After  the  battle  of  Deorham,*  in  577,  Glevum, 
Corinium  and  Aquse  SoHs  yielded  to  the  West  Saxons,  and 
Cirencester  became  a  frontier  town  against  the  Mercians. 
About  628,  Panda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  fought  a  great 
battle  near  Cirencester,  and  in  656,'  Peada,  first  Christian 
King  of  Mercia,  held  the  town.  During  the  year  879,  it  was 
in  possession  of  the  Danes,  being  wrested  by  them  from  the 
Mercians.  In  that  year  the  Danish  army  moved  from 
Chippenham  to  Cirencester,  and  in  880  went  from  Cirencester 
into  Bast  Anglia,'  and  settled  there.  Canute,  on  his 
return  from  Denmark,  held  a  Council  in  the  town  in 
1020.'  In  the  wars  of  Stephen  it  was  the  subject  of  severe 
contests  :  the  castle  was  finally  destroyed  by  Henry  III.,  in 
1216.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Boman  struc- 
tures and  edifices  were  ruined  diuing  so  many  successive 
contests  for  its  possession,  although  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
speaks  of  Roman  buildings  still  existing  at  Cirencester  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.,  and  the  walls  erected  by  the  Eomans 
were,  notwithstanding,  entire,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
The  area  inclosed  was  in  form  rather  more  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram than  of  a  square,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
Qie  longer  sides  of  the  figure  being  towards  the  north-east  and 
aouth-west.  The  Ermine  or  Irmine  Street,  from  Glevum  to 
Calleva,  passed  through  the  town  from  north  to  soutL  The 
Great  Consular  Koad,  the  Foss  Way,  approached  it  from  the 
Dorth-east  of  England,  and  passed  through  the  town  to  the 
south-west ;  a  way  called  by  some  the  Ikenild  Street,  and 
by  others  the  Akeman  Street,  joined  the  Foss  Way  about  a 
mile  without  the  walls ;  the  two  united  were  carried  through 
the  town  westward  to  Bath,  being  more  generally  called  the 
Foss  Way,  but  by  some  writers  denominated  Uie  Akeman 
Street  or  Acmau  Street,  leading  to  Acemannescaster  ^ 
(Bath).  Some  authors  speak  of  another  "Ikenild  Street" 
from  "Trajectus  Augusti"  (Aust.  Passage),  on  the  Severn 

■  ■■  CTTeneeaatra   kdiil,  qm  Britaimice  *  AngL'Sti.  Chron. — Aner.,  uia.  880. 

Cur  Ceri  nDmiiutur,  que  eat  in  meri-  — Sim.  Don.  Hi>t.  de  festU  Heg.  Angl. 

diuu  MTte  Hnicdoium." — Auer  de  reb.  879,  880.— Hen.  Hunt  Hist.  Ang.,  lib.  r. 

gert.  £lfredi,  Ann.  879.  ^AngL    Sut.    Cbroo. — Flor.   Wigom. 

*  Angl.  Sax.  Chron.  —  Flor.  Wigorn.  Chroa. 
Qiron.— Heo.  Hnnt  Hist.  Aogl.,  hb.  ii. 

'  AogL   Sbx.  Chnm.  —  Elhd.  CliroD., 
lib.  iL,  OiDceutre.— Flor.  Wigom.  Cbron. 
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to  Cirencester,  and  there  meeting  the  Akeman  Street, 
which  extended  to  Alceater,  in  Berkshire.  In  this  there 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  ;  tho  road  from  Aust  Passage 
appears  to  fall  into  the  "  Ridge  Way,"  near  Old  Down,  in 
its  course  between  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  is  not  satis- 
fiutorily  traced  aa  Car  aa  Cirencester.  With  the  advantage 
of  so  many  main  roads,  the  military  position  became  the 
resort  of  the  rich  and  great,  and  its  consequence  as  a  civil 
station  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  number,  as  well  as 
the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  remains  which  still  exisl 
The  modem  town  does  not  occupy  more  than  one-third  of 
the  area  of  tho  Roman  dty,  the  south-eastern  portion  being 
now  garden  ground,  and  the  extensive  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  Abbey  being  in  great  part  within  the  line  of  tJie  Roman 
wall.  Tho  mounds,  and  occasionally  parts  of  the  walls,  can 
still  be  traced  for  more  than  a  mile  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  sides,  and  masonry  of  some  strength  may  be  seen  near 
the  mill  beyond  the  London  road  to  the  southward.  The 
stream  taken  up  for  this  mill  is  carried  on  a  bank  supported 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  by  the  Roman  wall  The 
town  may  be  assumed  to  have  had  four  gates  at  least,  viz., 
at  the  points  where  the  two  great  Vise  above  mentioned  entered 
and  left  the  walls ;  no  traces  of  them  are  visible,  but  as  the 
four  principal  streets  of  the  present  town  mostly  coincide 
with  the  hnes  of  the  andent  viae,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a 
sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  Roman 
buildings,  confirmed  in  a  number  of  inkances  by  remains  of 
structures  hitherto  discovered.  In  the  site  opened  in  August 
last,  however,  the  foundations  run  obliquely  across  the  present 
Dyer  Street,  proving  that  the  curve  in  that  street  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  hne  of  the  Roman  street,  a  part  of  which  was 
uncovered,  with  foundations  on  the  opposite  side,  indicating 
its  width.  In  this  part  of  the  town  the  rich  Abbey  of  Ciren- 
cester, and  also  the  Convent  of  St  Peter  at  Gloucester, 
had  large  possessions,  and  it  is  at  the  period  in  which 
monastic  influence  was  dominant,  that  the  existing  street  was 
most  probably  formed. 

Before  describing  more  particularly  the  pavements  lately 
disinterred,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  shortly  to  former 
discoveries  of  a  similar  kind  made  at  different  times  in  Ciren- 
ceater.  The  earliest  recorded,  I  behove,  is  by  Leland,  who,  after 
speaking  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower,  broken  down  in 
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order  that  the  Abbot  might  erect  a  new  clothing  mill,  and  of 
the  "  cumpace"  of  the  walla,  a  Roman  inscription,  coins,  &c., 
says,'  "  In  the  middea  of  the  ould  Toune  in  a  Medow  was 
found  a  flora  de  tesseUis  versicoloriius."  Sir  Robert  Atkjns* 
also  speaks  of  a  "  building  uudei^ouud  supported  on  piUars, 
and  curiously  inlaid  with  Tesseraic  work,  with  stones  of  divers 
colours,  little  bigger  than  dice."  Heame,  the  editor  of  Leland, 
mentions  shortly  that  before  1711  he  had  received  accounts 
of  a  pavement  discovered  "some  time"  before.  Stukeley 
in  his  Itinerary  speaks  of  a  hypocaust  and  floor  of  Terras, 
and  other  antiquities  and  ruins  which  he  saw  in  1 728.'  All 
these  refer  most  probably  to  the  large  hypocaust  discovered 
about  the  year  1683,  in  the  open  grounds  known  as  the 
"  leauses,"  or  "  lewses,"  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  which 
were  then  converted  from  pasture  to  garden  cultivation.  It 
was  again  examined  by  Sir  Harry  Englefield  in  1 782,  and 
ftuiiher  uncovered  by  Mr.  Master,  at  the  desire  of  Lord 
Batburat,  in  1785,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Price,  and 
was  then  carefiiUy  investigated  and  measured.  The  Roman 
Forum  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  near  that 
spot.  An  ancient  street  (now  called  Leauses,  Lewis,  or  Leases 
Lane,)  crossed  at  the  northern  limit  of  this  ground,  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  amphitheatre  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Foss  Way,  and  cutting  the  Ermine  Street  at  a  right  angle. 

From  the  time  of  Stukeley  there  is  no  record  of  any  further 
discoveries  until  about  1 750,  when  a  pavement  was  found  in 
digging  a  vault  near  the  "  BoothaU,"  this  building  stood  in 
what  is  now  the  open  street  opposite  the  church  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  anoUier  in  "Archibald's"  garden, behind  Dr. Small's 
house,  in  Dyer  Street ;  a  second  was  found  in  Dyer  Street 
in  the  year  1777,  {which  is  minutely  described  by  a  local 
historian,^)  in  digging  a  cellar  imder  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Croome,  about  six  feet  below  the  sur&ce ;  a  part  of  this  was 
raised,  and  for  a  time  preserved,  but  it  at  length  perished 
from  neglect.  The  walls  of  the  room  to  which  it  belonged, 
as  far  as  they  remained  standing,  were  coated  with  stucco, 
and  coloured  in  viuiious  designa  A  third,  also  in  Dyer  Street, 
was  found  in  1793,  in  ibrming  a  cellar  mider  the  house  of 
John  Smith,  Esq.,  a  part  of  which  waa  preserved  entire. 

'  L«L  ItiD.  T.  5,  p.  66.  ■  Stukakij'B  llin.,  toI.  i.,  p.  63. 

>  Ancient  uid  Preunt  State  of  Glou-  '  Rudder'i    IIUU17    1^    Cireacaeter, 

cealenbiTC,  Lendiui,  1713.  p.  62. 
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These  two  last  mentioned  were  drawn  and  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Reliquiae  Britannico-Komause,  by  Samuel 
LjBons,  the  author  of  the  magnificent  work,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1797,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  noble  villa  dis- 
covered at  Woodchester,  and  the  representations  of  the 
numerous  gorgeous  pavements  that  adorned  its  apartmenta 

Dyer  Street,  by  whatever  name  the  Romans  called  it, 
was  evidently  a  Patrician  quarter ;  the  houses  of  Plebeians 
were  not  adorned  with  such  expensive  decorations.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  any  of  the  pavementa  discovered 
subsequently  to  1700  were  laid  on  suspensurse,  or  on  tlie 
soUd  ground.  At  the  north  end  of  the  town,  outside  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  walls,  a  mosaic  pavement  of  great  beauty 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1 8-2  6  at  the  Barton  ^um,  the  pro- 
perty of  Earl  Bathurst,  and  adjoinmg  his  park ;  a  building 
was  erected  over  it  for  its  better  preservation,  but  no  pre- 
cautious appear  to  have  been  taken  for  keeping  the  spot 
well  drained,  so  that  now  it  is  constantly  receiving  injury 
from  damp  and  water ;  it  is  desirable  that  a  drain  Emould  be 
constructed,  and  the  building  rendered  more  capable  of 
admitting  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  air.  The  design  is  of 
considerable  merit,  and  represents  Orpheus  in  a  centre  me- 
dalhon,  charming  with  his  lyre  the  beasts  which  surround 
him  in  a  circle,  resembling,  in  some  degree,  the  centre  of  the 
largest  pavement  at  Woodchester. 

In  August  last,  during  the  excavations  made  for  a  main 
sewer  through  Dyer  Street,  the  workmen  struck  upon  the 
foundation  walls  of  the  building,  which  had  been  enriched 
with  the  newly  found  pavements.  The  attention  of  the 
Institute  was  called  to  the  circumstance  by  the  Vicar  of  Ciren- 
cester, and  on  bis  invitation,  hospitably  followed  up  by  that 
of  Earl  Bathurst,  Mr.  Lane  the  secretary,  visited  Cirencester 
twice,  and  with  his  assistance  and  instruction  as  to  the  most 
effective  method  of  raising  the  pavement  from  under  the 
street,  the  one  first  found,  was  divided  into  portions  coincident 
with  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  the  pattern,  with  the 
thick  terrass,  or  bed  of  concrete  attached,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  relaid  exactly  in  the  original  form.  The  operations, 
though  tedious,  perfectly  answered  the  end  in  view.  The 
whole  having  been  thus,  by  degrees,  successfully  removed, 
the  search  was  continued  to  the  south-west,  in  the  direction 
beyond  the  partition  wall  of  the  large  room,  and  the  labours 
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ef  the  ezcavators  were  soon  rewu-ded  by  the  discoreij  of 
the  secdnd  pavement^  of  which  we  give  an  outline  phite. 
The  whole  of  this,  also,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  get  it  out 
from  beneath  the  foundationa  of  the  houses,  has  been  raised 
by  the  care  and  exertions  of  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Newmarch,  and 
Mr.  Buckman,  with  the  concrete  attached,  and  without 
injury.  In  both  instances.  Lord  Bathurst  most  handsomely 
defrayed  the  cost  of  labour  and  all  other  attendant  expenses. 
This  first  pavement  is  about  1 4  feet  square,  more  than  three 
parta  of  it  being  perfect ;  it  was  laid  on  a  auspensura,  the 
hypocaust  being  more  or  less  entire  beneath.  The  design  is 
geometrical,  formed  by  a  twisted  guilloche  border,  a  circle  in 
title  centre,  four  half  circles  or  lunettes,  one  on  each  side, 
with  four  quarters  of  circles  occupying  the  comers,  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  being  filled  l^  four  squares  with  concave 
sides.  In  the  circle  was  a  group,  the  portion  remaining 
represents  three  dogs  in  chace  of  some  object,  most  probably 
Actmon ;  the  two  side  lunettes  have  marine  monsters,  a  sea* 
lion  and  a  sea-dragon  pursuing  and  preying  on  fish ;  in  the 
bottom  lunette  is  a  scroll  of  ivy ;  the  upper  compartment  is 
defaced.  In  one  comer  is  a  hrad  of  Medusa ;  in  two  othert 
are  figures  formed  £rom  members  of  the  dividing  patterns ; 
the  fourth  is  destroyed.  Two  of  the  squares  have  heads  or 
masks  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune,  most  probably  the  latter ;  each 
compartment  has  an  inner  border  of  elegant  design,  varied 
around  each  figure,  and  rich  in  colour.  The  walls,  which 
remained  about  eight  inches  above  the  floor  on  two  of  the 
sides  of  the  room,  were  found  to  have  been  stuccoed  and 
painted  in  patterns  of  various  brilliant  colours,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air  the  colouring  peeled  off.  In  a  line  with  this  room, 
towards  the  east,  the  bases  of  partition  walls  and  ptu'ts  of  the 
pavements  of  two  other  rooms  were  discovered,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  t&e  foundations  of  existing  buildings  it  was  imposrable 
to  disinter  them,  or  trace  them  out  The  mosaics,  as  &r  as 
seen,  were  all  in  black  and  white,  and  of  a  somewhat  coarser 
description  than  that  above  described.  On  the  west  side, 
where  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  excavations,  the  sump- 
tuous Pavement,  represented  in  our  engraving,  was  found ; 
the  original  design  is  25  feet  square:  within  a  deep  and 
highly  enriched  triple  border,  formed  of  a  labyrinthine 
fret  and  twisted  guilloche,  are  nine  circles,  each  about 
4  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  twisted  guilloches, 
shaded  and  arranged  octagonally,  the  interstices  having  small 
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squares  and  triangles,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  area.  Unfor- 
tunately a  portion  of  this  pavement  does,  or  did  extend  under 
the  adjoining  mansion,  by  the  foundations  of  which  three 
circles  have  been  destroyed ;  those  at  the  three  corners 
preserved,  contain  heads  of  Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona; 
Flora,  with  a  swallovr  on  her  shoulder,  and  flowers  on  her 
head  and  in  her  hand,  representing  Spring  ;  Ceres,  holding 
her  sickle,  her  head  adorned  with  ripe  com,  in  allusion  to 
Summer ;  and  Pomona,  with  a  pruning-hook,  and  a  head- 
dress of  green  leaves,  and  groups  of  fruit,  indicative  of 
Autumn.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  fourth  circle  contained 
a  representation  of  Winter ;  the  assumption,  moreover,  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  one  of  the  Mosaic  Pavements 
discovered  about  35  years  since  at  Signer,  in  Sussex,  four 
circles  in  the  four  comers  formed  a  part  of  the  desi^,  and 
the  only  circle  remaining  entire  has  a  female  bust  in  a  dark 
hood,  with  dark  drapery  over  the  shoulders,  and  holding  in 
her  hand  a  branch  of  a  tree  devoid  of  leaves,  doubUess 
intended  for  Winter.  The  d^gna  at  Bignor  are  extremely 
elaborate,  but  the  execution  of  the  work  is  coarser  than  at 
Cirencester.  In  one  of  the  side  circles  of  the  Cirencester 
pavement  is  Silenus  riding  on  his  ass,  and  in  another  Actseon 
pursued  by  his  own  dogs ;  enough  of  the  third  remains  to 
show  that  it  contained  Bacchus  and  a  panther ;  the  fourth 
side  circle  is  quite  destroyed.  All  that  remains  of  the 
centre,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  braided' guilloche,  are  the 
two  fore-feet  and  legs  of  a  quadruped,  probably  a  centaur, 
in  action ;  one  square  has  a  grand  head  of  Medusa,  and 
another  a  small  flill  length  human  figure;  the  angles  are 
filled  with  devices,  parts  of  the  prevaihng  patterns ;  five 
of  the  circles  have  each  an  inner  border.  As  works  in 
Mosaic  of  the  peculiar  kind  they  are  veri'  admirable  speci- 
mens, but  the  designs  from  wMch  the  heads  and  figures 
were  executed  must  have  possessed  much  of  the  grand  in 
art,  and  have  home  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
an  excellent  period  of  Greek  art.  Mr.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  in 
alluding  to  the  late  exhibition  of  full  sized  coloured  tracings* 
from  the  originals,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  observed 
"  that  interesting  as  they  are  as  monuments  of  past  time, 
these  pavements  have  a  further  claim  on  our  attention  for  the 
quahties  of  art  exhibited  in  them,  in  which  respect  they  are 
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superior,  so  far  as  mj  recollection  serves  me,  to  any  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  this  country.  The  execution, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  mode  of 
workmanship  adopted  in  putting  them  together,  is  some- 
what coarse,  and  tlie  detwls  and  drawing  rather  rude  ; 
but  passing  over  these  mechanical  and  technical  defects, 
there  is  a  style  of  design  in  them  which  associates  them,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  with  the  happiest  examples  of  the 
best  period  of  Art  Here  is  grandeur  of  form,  dignity  of 
character,  and  great  breadth  of  troatment,  which  strongly 
reminds  me  of  the  finest  Greek  schools.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  of  Fhidias,  but  of  subsequent  masters,  even  of 
Lysippus.  This  appears  in  all  the  three  female  heads  of  Flora, 
Ceres,  and  Pomona.  The  smaller  figure  of  Actson  attacked 
by  his  dogs,  abounds  also  in  these  characteristics  of  fine 
Greek  example.  The  proportions  are  good,  the  action  ftill 
of  energy,  and  the  composition  of  the  figure  is  almost  a  close 
copy  of  statues  and  rilieTi  to  be  found  in  our  own  collection 
of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  Were  I  a  painter 
I  should  venture  to  enlai^  upon  another  point  of  compara- 
tive excellence  in  ^ese  mosaics,  and  that  is,  the  quality  and 
breadth  and  distribution  of  colour,  so  far  as  the  masses  are 
concerned.  The  fine  feeling  of  the  picturesque  confined 
within  the  limits  of  grand  simphcity,  is  shown  in  the  relief 
and  contrast  afibrded  by  the  heaid-dresses  of  rich  green 
foliage,  com,  flowers,  and  fruit  As  a  whole,  these  interesting 
specimens  satisfy  me  as  an  artist,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  such  works  were  produced  afler  examples  of  tbe 
very  highest  reach  of  Art." 

A  few  yards  further  to  the  north  the  workmen  came  on 
the  side  of  another  pavement,  a  part  of  the  border  only  could 
be  uncovered,  the  design  being  a  bold  and  elegant  Grecian 
scroll,  in  three  colours,  black,  yellow,  and  red,  about  12 
inches  wide ;  as  this  extended  under  buildings  it  could  not 
be  further  examined.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  one  last 
mentioned,  the  two  before  described,  and  that  discovered 
in  1793,  and  still  existing  in  a  cellar  in  Dyer  Street  all 
fall  into  the  same  line,  parallel  with  the  ancient  Roman 
way,  and  the  relative  positions  &Tour  the  supposition  that 
they  all  belonged  to  a  private  house  of  the  larger  class 
and  not  to  any  public  establishment  The  majority  of  the 
Mosaic  pavements  discovered  in  England,  partake  chiefly 
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of  geometrical  designs,  with  figures  of  infinite  variety,  both 
of  form  and  colour.  The  largest  of  the  many  floors  at  Wood- 
chestcr  has  ia  the  centre  Orpheus,  attended  by  ftnimfvla, 
birds,  and  fish.  In  the  four  comers  of  the  great  square 
surrounding  the  large  centre  circle,  are  some  elegant  figures, 
or  Naiads,  in  floating  positions ;  these  partake  to  some 
extent  of  the  beauty  of  the  figures  at  Cirencester.  At 
Withington'  there  was  a  fine  pavement,  also  engraved  by 
Lysous,  and  similar  tu  the  one  above-mentioned  at  Barton 
Farm.  At  Horkstow,"  in  Lincolnshire,  Orpheus  and  the 
animals  occur,  but  coarsely  done ;  there  is  a  chariot  race  in 
the  circus,  spirited,  the  horses  better  than  the  himian  figures. 
Orpheus  also  occurs  at  Winterton,'  in  Lincolnshire  ;  at  Little- 
cote,  in  Wiltshire,  discovered  in  1730  ;  and  at  Ivonand  and 
Cheire,  in  Switzerland,  found  in  1778  ;  at  Bignor  there  are 
representations  of  several  classical  subjects,  and  at  Frampton, 
in  Dorsetshire,  men  on  horseback  in  contests  with  leopards 
and  in  chase  of  other  animala.  Throughout  the  whole  series  of 
those  found  in  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  prerailing  similarity 
of  design  ;  every  border,  ornament,  or  pattern  occurring  in 
the  Cirencester  floors,  is  to  be  found  in  the  floors  at  Wood- 
chester.  All  these  ornaments  prevaOed  in  the  pavements  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  It  might  seem  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  artists  who  executed  them  were  brought  from  Rome 
to  assist  in  decorating  the  graud  Imperial  Villa  at  Wood- 
chester,  and,  finding  sufficient  encouragement  for  their  art, 
remained  in  the  colony,  and  very  possibly  in  Corinium  itself 
In  no  part  of  England  have  so  many  Roman  mosaic  pave- 
ments been  discovered,  and  with  such  striking  propinquity,  as 
in  the  country  of  which  Corinium  was  the  capital  The 
heads  of  Ceres,  Flora,  and  Pomona,  the  figures  of  Action  and 
Silenus  and  head  of  Medusa,  in  the  pavement  No.  2  repre- 
sented in  our  plate,  are  superior  in  design  to  any  of  those  at 
Woodchester,  and  call  to  my  recollection  the  gorgeous  floors 
of  the  Vatican  Museum,  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
Villa,and  other  decaying  edifices  of  the  Romans  in  Italy,  while 
the  less  ornate  floors  in  bladt  and  white  are  similar  to  those 
now  in  the  minor  apartments  of  the  Papal  Museimi ;  but  few 
that  remain  in  England  will  compare  in  extent  with  the 
superb  floor  fixim  t£e  Pinacoteca  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
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preserred  in  the  great  Hall  at  the  Lateran  Palace,  and  which 
without  geometrical  patterns,  represents  athletse,  bathers, 
gladiators,  &c.,  showing  the  human  figure  in  a  great  Tariety 
of  positions.  In  the  Cirencester  paTements,  even  and  good 
as  the  work  is,  the  high  polish  of  the  Koman  ones  is  not 
attained,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed  not  being 
capable  of  tiiat  last  finish.  The  tessellee  are  all  of  hard  stone, 
the  dark  blue  or  black,  and  the  Ught  blue  or  grey,  are  of  a 
kind  of  blue  lias,  found  in  Tarious  ptixts  of  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester ;  the  dark  brown  are  of  a  gritty  stone,  found  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  also  near  Bristol ;  the  Ught  brown  or 
yellow  are  like  the  hard  calcareous  stone  found  at  Lypiat, 
near  Woodchester ;  the  white,  which  are  polished,  are  of  a 
stone  very  similar  to  that  used  in  Mosaics  in  Italy,  and  there 
called  "  Palombino,"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  quarry  of  the 
kind  in  England  ;  the  red  tessetl^e  are  all  of  terra  cotta. 

Nothing  was  found  in  connection  with  these  apartmeuts 
in  Dyer  Street  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  any  of  them 
were  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bath  ;  they  appear,  with  most 
probability,  to  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy  or 
noble  proprietor,  the  object  of  the  Hypocausts  being  to 
ensure  that  degree  of  warmth  and  dryness  so  essential  in 
tiie  humid  climate  of  the  British  Islands.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  one-half  only  of  the  laiger  floor  was  a 
suspensura,  the  remainder  of  the  terrass  being  based  on  the 
sohd  gi-omid.  This  fact  seems  to  suggest  that  the  two  parts 
of  the  room  were  intended  for  use  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  this  again,  that  the  room  was  the  Triclinium  of  the 
house,  that  the  portion  over  the  Ilypocaust  was  the  Triclinium 
hybemiun,  and  the  other  end  the  Triclinium  aestivum,  for 
use  in  warm  weather.  The  subjects  represented  in  the  floor 
also  substantiate  this  supposition  ;  there  are,  in  the  first  pla^e, 
representations  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  indicating 
that  it  was  adapted  for  use  at  all  times  ;  then  there  are  two 
subjects  connected  with  convivial  festivity,  and,  lastly,  the 
Actffion  will  suggest  the  food  to  be  obtained  in  the  chace. 
The  Centaur  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject ;  it  is 
often  met  with  in  sculpture,  in  fresco,  and  in  Mosaic.  From 
the  second  representation  of  Actseon  in  the  adjoining  room, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  owner  of  the  residence  had  a 
taste  for  field  sports.  The  archways  of  three  flues  were 
detected  communicating  with  the  hot-air  chamber,  and  passing 
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up  into  the  wall  which  dirided  the  apartment  from  that  in 
which  the  other  parement  was  found  ;  tiie  hrge  ardiway  of 
communication  with  the  prxfurnium  also  remains  entire. 
The  three  archwaya  are  formed  of  bricks  of  the  kind  called 
by  Pliny^  "Didoron,"  measuring  1  foot  6  inches  by  1  foot, 
and  being  2  inches  thick.  The  larger  arch  was  formed  of  the 
kind  called  "  Tetradoron."  The  pilse  under  the  suspensurse 
of  both  apartments  were  variously  formed  ;  some  in  l^e  usual 
way,  with  the  "  latercuhe  bessales  ;"  others  of  concrete,  vntii 
tiles  for  caps  and  bases ;  others  were  formed  by  flee  tiles 
set  on  end ;  and  others  again  were  the  bottoms  of  small 
stone  columns  cut  to  the  length  required,  and  taken,  appa- 
rently, from  some  other  building  :  the  bottom  of  the  Hypo- 
caust  was  irregularly  made,  partly  with  concrete,  and  partly 
with  tiles.  The  "  T^uhe  bipedales,"  restii^  on  the  piUe  to 
receive  the  concrete,  were  laid  with  the  flanges  downwards, 
whilst  those  in  the  Hypocaust  in  Thames  Street,  London, 
had  the  flanged  edges  upwards.  In  the  Hypocaust  opened 
in  1683,  and  also  in  those  at  Woodchester,  they  are  used  in 
rows,  with  the  flanged  edges  against  the  walls,  so  as  to  form 
channels  for  the  passage  of  hot  air.  Where  the  pavement  is 
not  on  a  suspensura,  the  substratum  seems  to  be  formed 
thus  :-^rammed  ground  at  bottom,  on  that  about  six  inches 
of  gravel,  hme,  sand,  broken  tiles,  and  rubbish,  above  which 
is  a  stratum  of  about  four  inches  of  pounded  brick,  mixed 
with  lime  and  sand ;  the  materials  of  the  concrete  most 
usually  met  vrith,  and  agreeing  with  the  direction  of  Vitru- 
vius  for  forming  the  "ruderatio,"  viz.,  at  the  bottom  the 
"  statumen,"  next  above  that  the  "  rudus,"  and  above  that  the 
"  nucleus  "  on  which  the  tessell»  rest. 

Few  objects  of  domestic  use  were  met  with ;  the  wmexed 
wood-cut  (size  of  orig.)  represents  a  small  artide  in  bronze, 
probably  the  handle  of  an  instrument,  which  was  found  near 
the  first  opened  pavement.  Here  were  also  a  few  other  email 
objects  in  bronze,  many  flue  tiles,  not  in  situ,  bases  and  shafts 
of  small  columns,  much  broken  earthenware,  a  few  fragments 
of  Samian,  and  the  piece  of  tile  bearing  the  potter's  initials 
TG'Manu  (see  wood-cut,  ^  orig.  size).    In  more  than  twenty 

latum  pede ;  altenun 
.lib. 
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different  spots  in  Cirencester,  Roman  remains,  such  as  paye- 
meats,  wells,  coins,  pottery,  &c.,  have  been  detected  within  a 
few  years.     At  a  spot  called  Watermore,  immediately  outside 


the  wall  on  the  south,  there  were  found  in  1835  and  1836, 
three  Roman  monumental  stones  of  much  interest ;  they 
were  pubhshed  in  the  Archaeologia,'  accompanied  hy  a  very 
learned  memoir,  written  by  Dr.  Conrad  Leemans,  Conserrator 
of  the  Museum  at  Leyden.  Other  discoveries  are  recorded 
in  the  Archaeologia,'  and  many  fragments  of  sepulchral 
stones  have  recency  been  dug  up  in  a  spot  near  the  Amphi- 
theatre, supposed  to  hare  been  a  cemetery  immediately 
without  the  walls. 

That  part  of  the  parish  of  Cirencester  called  the  Tything 
of  Chesterton,  includes  within  its  hmits  the  ground  called  the 
"  Leauses,"  or  "  Lewses,"  where  so  many  vestiges  of  the 
Romans  have  been  discovered  :  in  the  name,  the  Roman  Cas- 
trum  will  be  recognised,  but  its  precise  position  seems  to  be 
uncertain.  The  present  Castle  Street  is  the  continuation  of 
Dyer  Street,  the  assxmiedline  of  the  Fobs  Way  in  its  westward 
course,  after  crossing  the  Irmine  Street  The  modern  Spittle- 
gate  is  about  where  the  north  gate  from  Glevum  would  have 
stood,  whilst  the  south  exit  towards  Calleva  would  probably 
have  been  where'  there  is  a  break  in  the  mounds,  near  the 
spot  at  which  the  three  sepulchral  stones  before  mentioned 
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were  found  at  Watermore.  The  district  called  the  "  Qoems," 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  is  also  in  Chesterton  Tything,  and 
at  that  spot  is  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  perfect  in  form, 
and  still  presenting  sUght  traces  of  the  gradinl  The  measure- 
ments are,  fivm  east  to  west,  148  feet ;  from  north  to  south, 
134  feet ;  width  of  entrance,  28  feet ;  the  mounds  are 
20  feet  high. 

The  portions  of  the  curious  floor  still  preserved  in  the 
cellar  of  a  house  adjoinii^  the  pavement  No.  2,  is  similar 
to  one  engraved  and  described  in  "  Le  Fitture  Antiche  delle 
grotte  di  Roma,"  by  Pietro  Santi  BartoU  Mid  Francesco 
Bartoli,  published  at  Rome  in  1 706,  which  was  found  near  the 
Porta  Capena,  in  the  remains  of  a  building  believed  to  have 
been  the  piscina  publica  for  the  aqua  Appia,  the  very  one 
mentioned  by  Cicero  when  writing  to  his  brother  Quintus : 
"  Romse,  et  maiime  Appia  ad  Martis  mira  proluvies,  crassi- 
pedis  amhulatio  ablata,  horti,  tabernsa  plm-ima,  magna  vie 
aquse  usque  ad  piscinam  pubhcam."  The  subject  there  re- 
presented is  the  espousals  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  The 
fragment  at  Cirencester  contains  a  figure  mounted  on  a 
dolphin,  a  sea-horse,  marine  monsters,  and  various  kinds 
offish. 

In  the  grounds  of  Miss  Master,  at  the  Abbey,  Cirencester, 
are  preserved  parts  of  two  very  large  capitals  of  the  composite 
order,  the  acanthus  leaves  are  very  boldly  cut,  as  are  the 
parts  of  a  human  bust  introduced  in  the  volutes.  A  series 
of  beautiful  bronze  armillse,  found  in  some  of  the  excavations, 
are  also  preserved  at  Cirencester,  with  avariety  of  other  objects. 

As  soon  as  the  season  is  more  suited  for  further  explora- 
tions, it  is  very  desirable  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
so  successftil  in  the  recent  works  should  resume  their  opera- 
tions, as  no  doubt  many  relics  of  great  interest  still  remain 
beneath  the  surface. 

CHARLES  TUCKER. 


Wa  beg  to  express  our  hearty  QiuHu  to  the  ■everal  putiet  «t  Cirenceeter  who 
liave  ao  obligindj  rendered  assutance  uid  infomiatioD  in  out  inquiries,  and 
particulailv  to  Mr.  C.  Newmarc)i  and  Mr.  Buckinaii,  for.  the  loon  of  the  plate 
from  which  our  iliaitration  is  taken;  and  me  hope  that  the  public  alao  will  give 
these  gentlemen  dne  Bupport  in  their  Te^  Bpinted  nndertaling  of  the  valuable 
volame,  devoted  to  an  iliiutrated  deacription  of  the  antiqoitiea  of  Coiininm,  now 
preparing  for  the  preM. 
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ON  THE  ROMAN  ROADS,  CAMPS,  AND  OTHER  EARTHWORKS, 
BETWEEN  THE  TEES  AND  THE  SWALE  IN  THE  NORTH 
RIDING  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  YORK. 

ICmtimedfiromp.  325.) 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  hare  traced  the  dike  from 
its  commencement  at  the  Swale,  to  its  northern  boundary, 
the  Tees.  The  spot  where  it  crosses  this  river  ia  called 
Barforth,*  and  gives  that  name  to  a  large  township  in  the 
parish  of  Gilling.  It  is  written  Bereford  in  Domesday,"  and 
both  Berford  and  Berforth  in  Eirkby's  iDquisition,  in  the 
15th  of  Edward  the  First,  where  we  find  under  Barforth  that 
"  Emma  de  Berforth  tenet  3  caruc.  in  eadem  villa  de  Roaldo 
de  Richemond."  '  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  Saxon  period, 
there  was  a  place  of  defence  at  this  important  ford  ;  and  that 
the  foundations  now  visible  in  the  fields,  called  the  Old  Garths, 
are  those  of  dwellings  which  arose  around  the  Chieftain's 
Castle  on  the  Chapel  Garth.* 

The  situation  of  the  chapel  is  one  which  would  very 
naturally  have  been  chosen,  close  to  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  separated  from  the  village  by  the  small  stream  as  we 
now  find  it. 

As  the  place  is  said  in  the  Inquisition,  above  quoted,  to  be 
held  "  de  Roaldo  de  Ricbemond,"  it  is  probable  tiiai,  this  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  Old  Richmond,  which  is 
given  to  this  spot  in  the  old  maps,  and  which  some  writers 
are  disposed  to  discredit.'  It  is,  however,  possible,  that  both 
this  and  the  Richmond  on  the  Swale  have  derived  their  name 
fi*om  the  ancient  dike,  or  Riche-mound.  Such  a  dike  running 
such  a  distance  through  a  country  which,  in  the  Saxon  period, 
was  probably  in  great  part  a  wood,  must  have  been  looked 
upon,  as  other  similar  works  were,  as  the  labours  of  some 
supernatural  being. 

■  It  bt»  been  Hwrted  that  th«  dika  ■  Whitaker'a    RiehmoDdiluin,   voL  i., 

pMMSont  of  Yorkihire  >t  WiDalon,  and,  p.  74  ;  Gale,  p.  51. 

entering  Durhun  &t  that  point,  is  known  <  Tie  foundatiixu  on  the  Cbapel  Garlli 

ia  ill  nirtber  eonrHe  a«  Uie  Scola'  dike,  are  more  qiacioQa  than  vilUge  mUa,  and 

uaed  either  m  a  way,  or  to  defend  ■  pawage  probably   are    of    a   oaatellattd  dwdling 

over  the  Teeo.    Buforlli  aeema  a  much  designed  for  Barforth  Hall. 

more  probkble  place  than  Winston,  where  '  **  Which  in  the  old  mape  ia  called, 

the  ford  was  never  a  good  one,  nor  (he  bat  without  any  apparent  aatbority.  Old 

approach  from  «lh«r  Me  more  bvoiumble  Stchmond.    It  was,  donbtleea,  the  villife 

than  at  Barforth.  of  Barford."   Antiq.  of  Gainford,  by  J.& 

'  Sue  aJso  Gale,  Reg>  Honoria  de  Ridi-  Walbran,  p.  34,  nole. 
malid,pp.3i,  27,29,  31,  33,  36,  jl,  68,  B3. 
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It  may  be  worth  'while  here  to  remark,  that  a  aimilar  dike 
and  ditch,  though  of  less  extent,  at  Newmarket,  waa  known 
by  the  name  Ri/che  dike,  (or  Eech  dike,  in  the  middle  ages,) 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  derived  from  the  old  German  word 
Becken,  a  hero  or  warrior.* 

And  another  exceedingly  hke  it  runs  from  Lerrin  to  Looe, 
in  Cornwall,  and  is  called  the  Giants  Hedge.  This  ia  seren 
miles  in  length,  its  outer  dike  is  nearly  invisible  throughout, 
except  for  a  short  distance  in  a  wood. 

This  is  not  the  only  name  idong  the  course  of  the  dike 
which  indicates  early  occupation. 

Barforth  has  preserved  its  sound  and  spelling  neariy  to  tfae 
present  day  ;  the  first  syllable  is  presumed  to  mean  a  stream 
in  British,  and,  with  its  cognates  Var  and  Yar,  to  be  found  in 
several  places.' 

The  second  syllable,  forth,  is  presumed  to  be  the  British 
Ffordd — a  way,  a  road— In  support  of  which  derivation  we 
may  remark  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  a  passage  of  a 
stream  is  not  ford,  but  tooth,  a  word  in  constat  use  even 
now  in  the  Korth  Siding  of  York ;  and  that  the  English  use 
of  the  word  has  been  adopted  from  the  ancient  British,  as 
Hariforth,^  and  Auteforth,  near  Gilling.  That  the  dike  was 
used  for  a  way  in  part,  if  not  actually  constructed  with  thai 
intention,  may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  the  ancient  boundary 
roll  of  the  borough  of  Richmond,  which  beginning  at  the  river 
Swale  at  "  Hind  Wath,"  proceeds  up  "  Mood  dike."  ^ 

*  PilgnTo,  Hist  of  Ibe  Ando-Saxtnii,  ■■  cited  by  Qorkaoii,  Hktoiy  of  Ridi- 

p.  i\.    ClarluoD,  HitloiT  of  KidimoDd-  numd,  p.  S43. 

•bin,  p.  1 6,  mppoaea  the  name  of  the  '  Sar-gtta,  at  Rjchmond,  wu  doolitlea 

oMtle  of  RichmoDd  to  haxe  bara  bor-  the  ritvr  gate  (gale  beinR  ■  way),  notwitfa- 

rowed  either  from  k  CMtle  of  tfae  nuDe  Uanding  wb>t  Mr.  Clarliaan  sajs  in  hia 

mine  in  Brittan;,  or  from  the  circnm-  HiMor;  of  Richmond,  p.  6fi.     Bar-taa, 

•tatKW  tliat  it  WM  litaated  in  a  fertile  whidi  ia  itaj  common  aa  Ihe  name  of  • 

diatricL  plwe,  will  ba  found  generall;  to  be  near 

It  baa  been  anneated  bvMr.Jnat  that  a  Bboun.    Bar-Row  it  the  nmine  of  tfae 

Richmond  ma;  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-  banka  of  a  B&oun,  fonneriy  often  flooded. 

Sax.  Raced,  a  dwelling ;  and,aatbeNarae  between  Aldbroo^ and  Loea;  Croaa. 

language    baa   thorooghly  modified   the  *  Bar^r/rA,  near  Gilling,  ia  on  one  of 

Ni^umbrian  Anglo.&Lioii,  and  in  manj  die  oldest  rmdi  in  tfae  ooontrj,  goppoeed 

inatanees  totallj  npeneded  it  in  names  to  have  been  naed  for  convcTing  lead  on 

of    plaoea,  Beoedmond   woold    beoome  hones'  baeba  from  the  mines,  and  called 

Rriki^nand,  and    nitimately  Sidmimid,  Jaggei^lane. 

meaning  either  the  fortified  motmd  or  dike,  "^  Beginning  in  the  middle  strMm  of 


ortfaedweUingar  aettlementoD  tfaerUfce.        the  river  Swale,  at  a  phtcs  called  Hind 
"^->  name  Riehnond  ia  nielt  Rjcbe-      Watfa,  in  Low  Ebick  Uooae  Ing,  tbenee  up 
B,tiaRec,  llthEliz.,  RoL31;  and      thelengthofAxiiiiXt*."  Clarkaon'B Hiat. 
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It  had  been  suggested  b;  Mr.  Just,  that  possibly  the  Celtic 
word  argel,  "  a  covered  way,"  might  be  recognised  along  the 
dike  ;  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  present  road  out 
of  GiUing  towards  Melsonby,  ia  called  Hergill.  As  there  is 
no  occurrence  of  the  name  Gill  there,  except  for  the  part  of 
the  dike  called  Oliver's  Gill,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  name 
is  corrupted  from  argel,  and  originally  designated  that  part 
of  the  dike  which  runs  near  to  the  present  road  in  the  same 
direction.' 

The  name  Carlton,  which  occurs  close  to  the  entrench- 
ments at  Stanwick,  and  perhaps,  at  one  time,  within  them, 
is  very  probably  derived  from  Caer,  the  British  word  for 
an  encampment,  and  tun,  or  dun,  a  town,  or  fortress.* 

If  the  occurrence  of  these  names  along  the  line  of  the  dike 
be  considered  as  indications,  however  shght,  of  British  occu- 
pation, they  would  seem  to  confirm  the  conjecture  of 
Dr.  Whitaker,  with  regard  to  the  remarkable  entrenchments 
at  Stanwick,  of  which  a  map  is  here  given.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  these  earthworks  formed  the  defence  of  a 
British  village,  and  that  they  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest.  This  theory  has  never  been  positively 
disproved,  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  how  fer  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  names  of  places  at  Stanwick, 
afford  any  evidence  to  justify  it 

The  field  called  the  Tofts,  between  the  Church  and  the 
Hall,  has  much  the  character  of  a  citadel,  not  only  from  its 
central  position,  but  frt)m  the  bastion-like  form  of  the  en- 
trenchment which  bounds  it  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  The 
elevated  part,  where  an  ice-house  now  stands,  and  which  may 
have  been  an  ancient  tumulus,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
salient  angle  to  this  supposed  bastion,  with  the  angle  cut  ofi" 
to  give  the  defenders  a  more  complete  front  to  the  approach 
along  the  hollow  way  towards  it  from  Forcett.  This  hollow 
way  seems  to  have  been  the  entrance  from  the  westward, 
defended  as  it  is  by  two  traverses,  which,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  are  apparently  connected  witii,  if  not  actually  a 

■  The  word  Her^U  occurs  at  Kirkby  '  Compare  the  name  Ou1biU7,  M  ^te 

RsveDBWorth,  near  \  quarry  on  the  west  Smqui   Camp    at  Pieree    Bridge  ;    the 

of  the  church,  which  bears  the  appearaiice  Sutaai   frequently  adopted    the    Britieh 

of  beiDg  on  ■  line  of  entreni^hinent^  which  Word,  Uid  put  their  own  meaning  at  the 

nu  north  and  south,  isolating  the  rillase.  end  of  it.     Caer-bury,  each  of  the  words 

It  oecura  alaa  on  the  north-ireBt  of  Uie  wlueh  form  thia   compoiind   meaning   a 

town  of  Richmond.  camp ;  Brae-hill,  &c. 

VOL.  TI.  Z  Z 
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continuation  of,  the  great  dike,  between  the  Swale  and  the 
Teea.    See  the  accompanying  plan. 

The  spot  where  the  Church  and  Eirkbridge  Farm  stands 
would  seem  to  have  been  isolated  at  one  time,  for  even  now 
on  the  north  and  east  sides  traces  of  water  courses  are 
visible  ;  and,  in  di^ng  a  drain  lately,  the  gravelly  bottom  of 
the  stream  was  apparent, — indeed,  the  form  of  the  ground 
on  the  north  of  the  Church  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  natural  course  of  the  stream  was  on  that  side,  and 
that  the  present  channel  has  been  formed  Bubsequently. 
This  spot  having  been  undoubtedly  much  occupied,  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  remains  might  have  been  expected  here, 
and  some  small  tumuli  immediately  north  of  the  house  were 
accordingly  excavated,  but  nothing  remarkable  was  found. 

If  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  that  these  singular 
entrenchments  are  British,  be  entertained  as  probable,  some 
traces  of  Druidical  worship  might  not  unreasonably  be 
looked  for  in  such  a  locality. 

Such  a  spot  presents  itself  in  Henah,  possibly  the  Hinafft 
— or  "  ancient  Height "  of  the  British  tribes,  who  may  have 
occupied  the  several  quadrilaterals  with  their  cattle  indefea- 
dently,  and  collectively  have  worshipped  on  the  mount,  and 
fought  together  within  the  bastion  of  the  Tofts. 

No  Druidical  stones,  however,  have  as  yet  been  found  beneath 
the  undisturbed,  rich  pasture  of  the  hiU,  nor  can  the  small 
circle  round  the  decayed  and  picturesque  trees  assure  the 
inquirer,  that  it  was  raised  for  other  purpose  than  to  protect 
the  rising  plantation. 

But,  if  the  entrenchments  are  British,  the  tribe  who  dwelt 
within  them  had,  it  is  presumed,  an  altar,  for  which  this 
elevated  spot,  from  its  eastern  position  and  the  deep  circum- 
vallation  round  a  great  part  of  it,  would  seem  a  very  probable 
situation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  nothing  like  these 
entrenchments  have  ever  come  under  om-  notice,  either  in 
Cornwall,  where  works  of  the  Britons  are  suppmed  to  abound, 
or  in  South  Wales,  where  their  encampments  are  very  common. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  these  earthworks  are  Roman, 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  their  angular  formation. 

A  third  supposition  has  been  entertained,  that  they  are 
of  Saxon  or  Danish  origin  ;  but  we  have  no  certain  evidence 
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that  either  of  theee  races  conBtructed  earthworks  of  this 
character.  It  in  the  absence  of  more  direct  proof,  afforded  by 
the  form  of  the  entrenchment  themselves,  we  seek  for  a  clue 
to  their  origin  in  the  remains  found  in  the  district  which  they 
occupy,  we  are  equally  at  fault,  for  the  very  singular  frag- 
ments of  horse  furniture  found  at  Stanwick  some  years  ago,' 
and  of  which  examples  have  been  given  in  the  York  Volmne  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  pp.  36,  37,  and  38,  pi-eseut  quite 
as  much  the  characteristics  of  late  Roman  as  of  Saxon  work, 
and  the  moat  competent  judges  have  &iled  to  decide  positively 
to  which  race  they  belong.  No  other  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Stanwic^  except  a  bronze  spiral  armilla,  part  of  a 
fibula  foimd  near  the  church,  and  two  or  three  celts ;  the 
two  former  objects  are  probably  late  Roman,  the  latter 
British;  but  we  cannot  infer  much  from  such  slight  and 
isolated  remains.  The  dike,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out 
in  tracing  its  course,  seems  certainly  connected  with  these 
entrenchments,  and  its  entrance  defended,  particularly  on  the 
western  side  ;  the  bastion  on  the  Tofls  also  points  its  saUent 
angle  towards  the  entrance  on  the  west ;  this,  with  the 
inflexion  of  the  general  line  in  advance  of  it,  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  rude  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  place  of 


After  this  examination  of  the  dike  and  entrenchments 
between  the  Tees  and  the  Swale  throughout  their  whole 
course,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  glance  at  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  so  far  as  it  coiJd  be 
observed  in  a  hasty  survey. 

The  valley  of  Gilling  seems  to  be  one  of  those  dislocations 
which  geologists  call  a  "  valley  of  elevation,"  or  an  anticlinal 
Una 

The  strata  which  Ue  beneath  the  coal,  and  are  of  the 
Yoredale  series  of  Professor  Phillips,  dip  generally  to  the 
eastward ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  dislocation  along  the 
line  of  the  valley,  the  strata  on  each  side  dip  gently  away 
fivm  it,  the  strata  at  Ridunond  to  the  south-east,  and  those 
at  Melsonby  to  the  north-east 

At  each  of  these  places  the  great  or  upper  limestone  is 
worked,  and  the  sandstone  at  Gateriey  Moor  may  be  con- 

*  Id  a  field,  &  little  to  the  nortb-ewtof  east  .'comer  of  the  kccomp&nying  plui. 
Lower  Langdale.  See  the  spot  iDdioled  See  ilaa  (he  general  map  in  tfaa  preceding 
by  the  wmd  "  Remaina"  in  the  wuth-      part  of  this  memoir,  page  213. 
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sidered  the  equivalent  of  that  at  Aake  Hall,  ite  uudertying 
bed  of  time  being  worked  on  the  south  of  Gilting,  and  making 
its  appearance  in  the  road  north  of  Gilling,  and  through  the 
plantations  of  Sedbury  Hall.  If  this  be  correct,  the  Gajles 
sandstone  lies  below  the  Gaterley  Moor  sandstone.  It  is 
probable  that  this  anticlinal  hne  takes  its  rise  in  the  Fenino 
Chain,  between  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Brough,  and  perhaps  may 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Hne  on  the  other  side  through  the 
lake  district  For  between  Bowes  and  Greta  Bridge  the 
lim^tone  quarries  dip  gently  to  the  northward,  and  pre- 
serving their  easterly  dip,  reach  the  confluence  of  the  Greta 
with  tiie  Tees. 

The  same  limestone  beds  appear  to  be  thrown  up  again 
by  a  cross  &ult  at  Loan  Head,  where  they  dip  more  rapidly 
to  the  north,  and  the  fault  seems  to  run  south  by  Dalton  at 
right  angles  to  the  anticlinal  line. 

From  Loan  Head  the  hmestone  can  be  traced  on  the  north 
of  West  and  East  Layton  to  High  Langdale,  dipping  to  the 
north,  between  which  place  and  Melsonby  it  is  probably 
thrown  up  again ;  this  fault  seems  to  range  by  HartfortJi 
and  the  valley  of  the  Whaahton  Springs. 

From  Melsonby  the  limestone  continues  by  Lower  Merry- 
bent  Farm,  where  there  is  an  upthrow  and  a  reverse  dtp ; 
thence  it  mantles  round  by  Middleton  Tyas,  and,  sinkiig 
beneath  the  New  Red,  or  Trias,  beds,  appears  again  on  the 
other  side  the  anticlinal,  on  the  south  of  Skeeby. 

The  undisturbed  beds  of  the  New  Ked  may  be  seen  near 
Thornbrough,  and  as  they  are  nearly  level  in  position,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  disturbance  of  the  older  rocks  took  place 
before  the  deposition  of  the  New  Red  sandstone. 

After  this  account  of  the  Roman  works  and  ancient 
entrenchments,  which  form  the  principal  subject  of  this 
memoir,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  certain  other  camps  in  Uie 
neighbourhood,  which,  though  not  at  all  situate  within  the 
triangular  district  we  have  undertaken  to  describe,  may  be 
considered  as  more  or  less  connected  with  the  whole  scheme 
of  mihtary  defence  for  this  part  of  Yorkshire.  The  first  of 
these  is  Howbury  camp,  of  which  the  remains  situate  about 
midway  between  WychfiFe  and  Ovington,  on  the  cUflF  imme- 
diately above  the  Tecs,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
by  any  local  historian.     See  the  accompanying  Plan. 
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The  field  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  camp  stood  is 
called  Cockshot,  hut  the  rampart  and  ditch  have  both  been 
levelled,  and  only  traces  of  the  site  exist  at  present. 

The  part  which  is  in  the  wood  overhanging  the  river  is  in 
good  preservation,  as  well  as  the  entrenched  road  to  the 
river  ;  the  other  part  of  the  rampart,  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  camp,  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  form  or  dimension  the  work  had  originally  ;  but 
most  probably  it  was  a  parallelogram,  with  one  side  rounded 
off  to  suit  the  form  of  the  ground,  with  a  length  of  about 
200  yards,  and  breadth  of  about  110  yards. 

The  defences  seem  to  have  consisted  of  two  ramparts  and 
a  ditch,  with  two  eutrances  apparently,  besides  that  irom 
the  entrenched  road  ;  these  entrances  are  opposite  each 
other,  one  being  on  tiie  side  of  the  wood,  but  they  do  not 
divide  the  sides  of  the  camp  in  the  middle. 

The  wood,  above  which  the  camp  is  situated,  is  called 
Howbury. 

A  labourer  who  had  worked  on  the  farm  of  which  Cock- 
shot  is  a  part,  for  twenty  years,  mentioned  that  he  had 
assisted  in  throwing  down  the  rampart,  and  filling  up  the 
ditch,  of  a  part  near  the  south-west  angle ;  and  that  a  fellow- 
labourer  had  once  found  the  point  of  a  sword  within  the 
camp,  but  as  he  had  been  dead  some  time,  no  further  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  respecting  the  discovery.*  The 
ground  from  Ovington,  which  is  within  two  fields  of  the 
camp,  falls  gently  towards  it,  but  the  site  itself  is  nearly 
level. 

The  position  is  well  chosen,  for  it  commands  a  view  of  the 
river  as  far  as  Winston  Bridge  on  the  one  side,  and  above 
the  ford  at  Wycliffe  on  the  other ;  being  also  equidistant 
(three  miles)  from  the  Roman  camp  at  Greta  Bridge,  and 
the  commanding  post  at  the  fords  at  Barforth,  called  Old 
Richmond ;  it  may  thus  have  formed  with  the  Roman 
station  at  Pierse  Bridge,  which  is  about  three  miles  below 
Barforth,  a  line  of  defence  for  that  part  of  the  river. 

There  is  no  ford  near  Ovington,  nor  is  the  ground  suited 
for  a  passage  down  to  the  river,  though  persons  pass  over  at 
the  island,  which  is  a  little  below  the  village. 

a  George  Biltoo  ;  of  tliu 
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CASTLE  STEADS 

Is  the  name  of  a  camp  above  Dalton,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkby  Ravensworth ;  it  is  in  good  preservation,  though 
immersed  in  plantations,  and  difficult  to  survey.  See  lie 
accompanying  Plan. 

It  stands  on  an  elevated  promontory,  being  about  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  junction  of  a  small  brook  with  the 
Dalton  Beck. 

The  sides  of  the  hill  have  been  scarped  down,  apparently 
to  strengthen  the  position,  originally  strong  by  nature,  and, 
to  give  room  for  a  large  force,  the  terre  pleine  has  been 
extended  towards  the  south  300  yards,  so  as  to  join  the 
higher  parts  of  the  brook  by  a  strong  entrenchment  running 
from  the  small  stream  to  the  Beck,  a  distance  of  about 
270  yards. 

In  this  rampart,  towards  the  east  end,  is  a  gateway,  to 
which  there  is  an  inflexion  of  the  line  of  defence. 

The  area  of  the  whole  is  about  30  acres. 

No  remains  have  been  found  to  aid  our  conjectures  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  camp  ;  but,  as  great  care  appears  to  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  irregular  line  of  the  ground  conform 
to  a  general  curve,  particularly  on  the  east  side,  where,  to 
preserve  the  line  of  the  ditch,  a  sort  of  counterscarp  and 
short  glacis  have  been  formed  at  each  end,  the  construction 
is  probably  not  British,  or,  if  British,  more  recent  additions, 
the  work  of  Saxons  or  Danes,  have  been  made  to  it. 

It  much  resembles  one  of  those  promontory  camps  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  which,  according  to  Borlase,  were  made 
more  as  a  defence  against  the  inhabitants  by  the  sea  kings, 
Uian  for  the  defence  of  the  people  themselves. 

Though  there  have  not  been  found  any  remains  in  the 
entrenchment,  there  are  tumuh  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
have  been  accidentally  opened,  and  skeletons  found  therein. 

The  stone  pillar,  called  Stone  Man,  which  is  about  a  mile 
south  west  of  Castle  Steads,  was  a  stone  tumulus,  which, 
being  destroyed  to  form  the  fences  at  the  general  enclosure 
of  the  moors,  was  found  to  cover  a  skeleton ;  the  resident 
proprietor  at  Gayles  HaJI  (Mr.  WyclifFe)  had  the  bones 
replaced,  and  the  present  irregular  structure  raised  over 
them. 
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Another  tumulus,  according  to  the  same  tradition,  was  on  a 
height  throe  quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of  Stone  Man, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Feldom  Kig  ;  this  is  SEiid 
to  have  contained  a  stone  chest,  or  coffin,  and  by  the  side  of 
it  a  cael  pot,  containing  coins,  hut  the  discovery  of  the  coins 
is  disputed.' 

There  is  also  a  round  bill  with  fir  trees  on  it,  on  the  road 
from  Gayles,  orer  the  moors,  a  htUe  south  of  a  cottage 
called  Faces  House,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  tumulus.  It  seems  placed  as  a  guide  to  mark  the 
turn  towards  the  entrance  to  the  camp  along  the  line  of 
approach  firom  the  eastward,  which  is  probably  an  ancient  road. 

KIRKBY  RAVENSWORTH. 

This  place  has  the  character  of  an  anciently  fortified  posi- 
tion, though  no  poeitiye  remains  hare  been  discovered  there. 

About  220  yards  west  of  the  church,  a  dike  or  way 
seems  to  have  crossed  the  road,  towards  what  had  probably 
in  late  years  been  a  quarry,  and,  stretching  up  the  hill  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  glebe  lands,  to  have  turned  off 
into  a  valley,  where  a  stream  joins  the  Whashton  Springs 
brook.  This  stream  crosses  the  road  from  Whashton  to 
Sturdyhouse,  about  1100  yards  south  of  Whashton. 

This  may  have  been  the  ancient  way  from  Ravensworth 
Castle ;  but  the  name  Hergill,  applied  to  the  road  up  the 
hill,  close  to  the  quarry  above-mentioned,  may  possibly 
indicate  that  the  occupation  of  the  ground  about  the  church 
dates  from  a  very  remote  and  even  from  the  British  period. 

The  ruins  of  Ravensworth  Castle  stand  on  a  less  exposed 
situation  than  the  church,  close  to  the  village,  and  near  the 
ford  over  the  Gilling  Beck,  which  probably  gave  name  to  the 

*  Junes  CoMei,   on   old   resident   at  asmiine  at  the  present  time."    He  further 

Kirkb;   RaTeuswortfa,  "can    remember  ikjB,  that  "  bis  fatiier  foond  uiotlKT  skele- 

h»Ting  beard  his  father  stty,  that  he  iMdsled,  ton  in  a  stone  coffin  on  a  neighbouring 

when  younft.  to  lead  stones  from  the  heap  hill,  between  Statu  Man  and  tlie  fann- 

called  Stove  Man,  to  make  the  fences  at  bouse  called  Feldom  Big  Farm  ;  tlie  height 

tiia  time  of  the   enclosure   of  the  com-  is  on  the  south  of  the  rood,  and  is  called 

mons.  Sprines  Hill. 

"  That  in  so  doing,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  "Hib  falhernaa  qnanying  stones  at  the 

ms  found  ;  and  that  Mr.  Wyeliffe,  whn  time  when  he  broke  into  the  place ;  and  in 

then  lived  at  Gaj'les  Mall,  ordered  that  the  the  sqnore  coffin  was  a  catl  pol,  but  what 

bones  should  be  replaced,  and  gave  a  man  was  in  it  is  unknown,  though  it  was  said  at 

of  tbs  DBOie  of  Porter  half-a-crown  to  the  time  tliat  hia  bUier  had  found  mmiey 

huild  up  the  Bbmei  in   the  form   they  in  it"    Ond  Tradition.    Angnst,  1848. 
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place  ;  for  la  aDcieot  writings  the  oame  is  Rarensvath,  and 
vmth  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  signifying  a  "ford,"  occa- 
sionally used  in  this  sense  in  the  present  day  by  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Riding. 

The  antiquities  of  this  castle  have  been  already  described 
in  topographical  works,  and  do  not  come  within  the  imme- 
diate object  of  this  paper.  The  Norman  femily  of  Fitzhugh 
possessed  this  place. 

These  are  the  only  camps,  or  places  of  defence,  within  the 
triangular  district ;  but,  as  there  are  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  may  be  considered  to  form  a  part  of  the  defences 
of  the  whole  country,  a  notice  of  them  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

MAIDEN  CASTLE. 

About  nine  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Castle  Steads  camp, 
and  about  a  mile  south-west  of  Reeth,"  at  the  junction  of 
Arkendale  with  SwalodaJe,  are  the  remains  of  a  camp,  with 
two  tumuU,  called  Maiden  Caatle.' 

The  Importance  of  this  position  will  be  admitted,  when  we 
view  it  with  respect  to  Castle  Steads  on  the  north ;  to 
Brough  (Bracchium  \),  nearly  equally  distant  on  the  south  ; 
and  the  mountainous  mining  district  around.  The  camp  is 
about  130  yards  by  90,  of  an  irregular  figure,  suited  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  ledge  in  the  side  of  the 
rapidly  descending  hill,  on  the  south  of  the  Swale,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Richmond. 

The  defences  consist  of  a  strong  rampart  and  ditch,  which 
are  both  in  tolerably  good  preservation  ;  the  entrance  on 
the  west  seems  to  have  been  defended  by  a  tumultis,  about 
200  yards  from  the  gate.  On  the  east,  an  approach  of 
about  70  yards  in  length,  with  a  strong  rampart  on  each 
side,  terminates  with  another  tumulus  on  the  north  side  of 
the  entrance,  at  about  20  yards  from  the  outer  gate. 

There  is  a  singular  line  of  entrenchment,  about  a  mile  or 
less  to  the  eastward  of  Maiden  Castle,  and  half  a  mile  above 

'  ThU  nanis  is  BUpposed  to  be  derived  1  This    oune.  which  occnn    wa    often 

fromthe  □eiu' neighbourliaodar  thecamp;  attached  to    fortified  jjlaces,  is,  perhaps, 

probably  a  corruption  of  Ralh,  the  Erae  derived  from  maa-dvia.     BritiBh  moo,  a 

name  for  a  /uri,  or  place  of  deftiice,  com-  pld  ;   also  a  baUte,  a  fight,  <T.  Kcbard's 

moil  in  Ireland  (Rallicale,  Ralhcormiclt,  Dicdonary)  ;  and  ijun,  a  kill,  xfortrat. 
SlcSlc.)  ReethiBinthepaTuhofGrendon. 
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OrendoQ  Church,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream  which  Mis 
mto  the  Swa)e  at  that  place. 

The  object  of  the  work  seems  to  hare  been  the  enclosure 
of  a  large  space  by  taking  advantage  of  the  coDfl,ueDce  of 
the  stream  inth  a  small  affluent,  a  Uttle  above  which  point 
the  entrenchment  is  finished ;  the  rest  of  the  plan  seems 
never  to  have  been  carried  out. 

No  tradition  was  collected  respecting  the  age  of  these 
remains,  but  as  they  are  situated  in  a  fork  where  two  rills 
meet,  either  this,  or  the  greater  fork  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Arkle  and  Swale,  has,  probably,  in  early  times  given  name 
to  the  parish ;  and  Crrendon  may  possibly  be  derived  from 
Grein,  Danish  (or  fork,  and  dun,  a  fortresi  or  hUl. 

Though  Maiden  Castle,  and  the  works  at  Catterick,  are 
out  of  the  triangular  district,  they  are  sufficiently  Qefu*  to 
be  connected  with  the  works  of  defence  within  it 


The  churchyard  of  Catterick  has  apparently  formed  the 
interior  of  an  ancient  camp. 

Its  position,  where  the  course  of  a  small  stream  had  pre- 
served an  opening  through  the  steep  banks  excavated  by  the 
waters  of  l^e  Sn^e,  and  had  so  formed  the  groimd  as  to 
have  rendered  it  easily  capable  of  defence,  must  readily  have 
caught  the  attention  of  any  one  in  search  of  a  site  for 
temporary  encampment.  The  triangular  promontory  was 
probably  cut  off  by  one  of  those  deep  trenches  which  the 
ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  making,  where  nature  had 
already  cut  the  principal  outline,  and  where  generally  a  com- 
manding view  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  were  obtained. 

The  village  of  Cattericic  had  a  further  advantage  of  posi- 
tion by  being  on  the  great  northern  road  over  the  Swale,^ 
at  the  most  accessible  ford  on  that  stream,  after  its  course 
through  the  roc^y  and  picturesque  reachra  below  Richmond. 

Traces  of  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  deep 
trench  may  not,  perhaps,  be  very  well  made  out  at  the 
present  day ;  but  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
hollow  where  the  present  street  runs  on  the  west  of  the 
Parsonage,  and  round  on  the  north  of  it  and  the  church, 

le  from  Stnlff—gentlt  itnawk    None,  or  Duush. 
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tend  to  support  the  supposition  that  this  was  the  original 
extent  of  the  work ;  and  that  the  tumulus  called  Falet  HiU, 
with  perhaps  a  ditch  round  it,  was  the  addition  of  a  later  age. 

Snudl  as  this  area  may  appear,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
extent  at  first  of  the  camp ;  and  that  subsequently  the  town 
was  extended  about  180  yards  to  the  west  of  the  tumulus, 
where  a  shght  descent  in  the  ground  seems  to  show  the 
remains  of  entrenchment. 

Whether  this  camp  is  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Boman 
station  at  Thombrough,  or  was  subsequently  constructed  by 
the  Saxons,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  the  name 
Catterick  seems  to  point  to  a  Celtic  origin. 

About  a  mile  south-east  of  Catterick,  on  the  western  banks 
of  the  Swale,  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  entrenchment, 
called  Castle  Hills ;  between  this  camp  and  Catterick  it  is 
conjectured  that  an  old  road,  known  fiuther  south  as  the 
lower  Leeming  Lane,  crossed  up  towards  the  ford  on  the 
Swale,  near  Catterick  Bridge. 

The  exact  site  of  this  ford  is  not  known,  though  a  place 
said  to  be  the  best  ford,  at  a  tumulus  on  the  north  bank, 
called  How  Hill,"  seems  likely  to  have  been  the  spot,  particu- 
larly as  it  leads  directly  towards  Gaterley.'  This  seems  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  remains 
dug  up  there  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  Messrs. 
Saunderson,  and  from  the  traces  of  a  road  said  to  have  run 
continuously  thence  towards  Scotch  Corner,  traversing  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  which  may  be  in  extent  about  twenty- 
five  acres.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  kind  of  fortification  ; 
a  small  stream  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  enclosure, 
and  here  remains  of  sepulchral  urns  have  been  foimd. 

On  the  south  of  Cataractonium,  on  the  side  of  the  Boman 
Way,  and  about  650  yards  irom  the  gate,  are  slight  traces  of 
tumuli,  which  were  standing  in  the  fields  called  Thrummy 

'  This  word  Sore,  apelt  Simgh  iKca-  to  ugnifj'  &  wiiy,  or  road,  and  may  hiTO 

■iorully,  ii  frequently  applied  to  hilli,  and  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  plaoe. 

the  Englisli  word  Hill  added.     Mr.  Jiut  It   geeiiu,   on  the  aathority  of  the  Sann- 

is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  Ngtw,  or  derum,  that  the  boundary  on  Gkterie; 

Daniiih,  Jlougr,  a  ptaoe  of  gepulcbre,  or  Moor    ia  still    to    be  incUcated  ss    low 

round  hill ;  the  aome  ■•  the  Anglo-SSaxon  down  neoriy  as  Gaterley  Grange,  by  the 

Loe,   or    Lou,   hi    frequent    in    England  difference  in  the  productive  power  of  the 

foimerly,   thouvh    now    nearly   abeolete.  aoil ;  and,  as  there  is  reason  Id  Bnppose  it 

In  this  cue  &0  How   Hill  looks  very  stretched  as  &r  as   Didenton  Hill,   we 

much  like  so  ancient  small  camp  to  defend  may  infer  that  Galecley  was  a  pUce  of 

■  Oale  is  atiU  used  in  the  North  Riding, 
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Hills,  within  the  remembrance  of  people  now  Uving.  Sir 
William  Lawson  states,  that  he  has  a  deed  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  probably  about  1270,  in  which  the  field  called 
Thrummy  Hills  is  written  Thynnhou,  and  that  in  another 
deed,  dated  1376,  it  is  written  Thremhoes." 

There  is  a  road  running  tolerably  straight  from  Thom- 
brough,  in  a  westerly  direction,  which  Sir  William  Lawson 
thinks  may  have  been  a  Roman  road  to  the  lead  mines  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Richmond. 

This  seems  more  probable  than  that  one  should  cross  from 
Scorton  to  Brompton-on-Swale,  as  related  by  Warburton  in 
his  letter  to  Gale.  He  says,  "  This  way,  which  comes  from 
Easingwold  to  Thomaby,  shows  itself  very  plainly  in  the 
village  of  Romanby,  from  which  place  it  goes  to  Yaflbrth, 
Langton,  Bolton-on-Swale,  and  by  the  north  side  of  the 
Friery  Wall  in  Richmond,  to  the  top  of  Richmond  Moor, 
where  I  lost  it."  ^ 

At  present,  tradition  is  sOent,  and  evidence  wanting  to 
prove  the  line  from  Bolton  to  Richmond  ;  there  is  a  tolerably 
straight  line  of  road,  which  may  be  an  ancient  line,  but  no 
traces  of  Roman  lines,  such  as  those  alluded  to  by  Gale. 
The  part  said  to  be  visible  at  the  Pigeon-house  at  Scorton, 
keeping  to  the  west  of  that  building  and  village,  thence 
crossing  the  road  from  Scorton  to  Cittadella,*  seems  more 
like  the  mark  left  by  water  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  near  a 
powerful  stream  when  the  valley  was  formed,  than  remains 
of  an  ancient  road,  or  earth  work  of  any  sort. 

CASTLE  HILLS. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  a  mile  south-east  of 
Catterick,  is  the  camp  called  Castle  Hills. 

The  form  is  an  irregular  pentagon,  with  the  sides  about 
66, 60,  44,  33,  and  20  yards.  On  the  north  side  is  a  tumulus, 
separated  from  the  work  by  a  deep  ditch,  which  surrounds 
the  camp,  except  on  the  side  next  to  the  river,  where  the 
bank  is  very  precipitous,  and  about  40  feet  high. 

The  rampart  is  as  irregular  as  the  form,  for  in  some  parts 
it  is  nearly  level  with  the  interior,  and,  towards  the  angles,' 

«). 

>n  the  spot. 
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heaped  up  as  if  it  had  been  made  subsequeDtlj  to  the  original 
conatmctioa  of  the  work. 

The  south  rampart  appears  to  have  been  thrown  down  to 
fill  in  the  ditch,  where  tie  entrance  probably  was,  and  where 
an  excavation  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and 
some  Koman  remains  found.'  But  this  camp  so  much 
resembles  the  camp  at  Sedbergh,  on  the  Rotha,  and  at 
Hornby,  on  the  Lune,  that  we  are  incUned  to  consider  it  of 
later  construction  than  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  probably 
formed  by  either  the  Saxons  or  the  Danes. 

OiLLINQ  CASTLE. 

Of  Gilhng  Castle,  Dr.  Whitaker  observes,  "  The  veetiges 
of  Gilling  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  Earls,  are  well  remem- 
bered, and  were  lately  removed  from  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Gilling  Church."" 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  m^ing  out  the  ^t  precisely 
where  these  "  vestiges"  were  to  be  seen ;  but  John  Allen 
and  Jenny  Feetham,  very  old  lahourers  residing  at  GiUing, 
the  latter  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  remember  woridng  on 
the  spot  still  cdled  Castle  Hill,  and  helping  to  break  up 
and  remove  the  foundations. 

Castle  Hill  is  about  300  yards  north-west  of  the  &rm- 
house  called  Low  Scales ;  the  ground  at  the  present  time  is 
of  an  oval  form,  with  a  fence  running  across  the  oval, 
dividing  the  space  into  two  fields,  both  having  the  name 
Castle  Hills. 

John  Allen  says,  that  "WiUiam  Collier  held  the  farm 
when  he  first  knew  it,  and  at  that  time  the  Castie  Hills  was 
a  pasture  field.  Anthony  Collier  took  the  farm  after  his 
uncle  William,  and  ploughed  up  the  pasture,  and  it  was  at 
tiiJB  time  that  he  helped  to  rip  up  the  stones  of  the  castle. 
The  foundations  were  covered  with  swarth  ;  the  wall  seemed 
about  four  feet  thick,  and  the  stones  run  together  with  quick 
lime  ;  there  was  also  a  trench  in  the  field  near  towards  the 
middle,  but  most  towards  ihe  east  side." 

The  ground  at  present  is  so  reduced  by  the  plough,  that 
the  traces  of  the  trench  mentioned  by  Allen  are  lost ;  but 
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there  is  a  slight  depression  on  the  west,  with  a  little  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  vegetation,  which  may  mark  the  curve  of 
ancient  ditch  ;  and  the  soil  on  the  more  eastern  part  of  the 
hill  has  that  black  appearance,  so  constantly  observable 
within  the  area  of  ancient  camps. 

The  present  tenant,  Mr.  Carter,  cannot  remember  that 
anything  was  ever  dug  up  within  the  oval  area ;  but  on  the 
north  there  is  a  dram  or  conduit  for  water,  running  \mder 
the  castle,  formed  of  cut  stone,  which  he  saw  opened  some 
time  since,  when  the  water  from  the  fine  spriag,  which  is 
near  to  the  spot,  was  conveyed  to  his  farm-house  :  the  spring 
is  called  Tibby's  Well.  He  lately  found  an  ancient  stone 
celt  about  400  yards  south-west  of  the  Castle  Hill,  about 
three  inches  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  two  inches.  The 
form  and  castle  stand  within  the  pariah  of  G-illing,  close  to 
the  spot  where  it  is  joined  by  Mouldran,  in  Aske,  in  the 
parish  of  Easby.  The  site  has  a  most  commanding  view  of 
the  country  to  the  east  and  north,  but  the  ground  rises 
abruptly  to  the  west  and  south.  Thombrough  (Cataractonium) 
is  visible  from  Castle  Hill,  as  well  as  Diderston. 

Though  Bowes  (Lavatrse)  and  Reycross  are  far  beyond 
our  district,  a  word  may  be  said  concerning  them. 

The  Roman  road  from  Greta  Bridge  to  Bowes,  the  LavatrsB 
of  the  Romans,'  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  straight, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  so  ;  it 
makes  a  considerable  angle  at  the  comer  of  Rokeby  Park, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Creta,  and  after  passing  the  source 
of  the  Tutta  brook,  bends  more  to  the  south,  and,  without  any 
great  change  of  direction,  runs  towards  Bowes,  where  it 
seems  to  have  entered  the  station  at  the  central  gate  origi- 
nally, though  now  the  road  runs  through  what  was  probably 
the  ditch  of  the  Station,  and  also  that  of  the  Castle 
subsequently,  as  conjectured  by  Horsley. 

7  "That  here  wu  the  LaiBtts  oF  Ad-  dure,  vol.  i.,  p.  1B9.    "Thiiiin  reiyim- 

bmine,  Budthel^TUreBof  theNotitlee,  do  usual  siCnadoD  for  a  Rodus  statioD,  b^g 

•atiquai7eTerdoDbted.  Iti«equ«ll)>  clear  placed  on  the  bleak  expoaed  gammit  of  a 

that  Tcatiges  of  the  name  yet  remain  in  modeiate  ebration,  iil-watered,  and  wholly 

the  name  of  Ihe  adjtnning  slresm,  atil]  muhcJtered  ;  bat  the  length  and  difBcnt 

called    I^Tsr.    Thia    wm   pmbolil;  the  tiee  of  the  moicb  &om  Bniagh  probably 

Britiih  appellation,  and  denominated  the  account  for  the  eelectioQ  of  thii  halting 

fiwtraa   itaelt"— Whitaker's  RichmoDd-  ^ace."    Ibid. 
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The  South  Gate  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  middle 
of  that  fixint  exactly,  but  something  to  the  westward.  Near 
to  the  south-east  angle  is  still  to  be  seen  the  Koman 
Hypocaust,  or  Bath. 

This  was  opened  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
rector  of  Bowes  at  that  time  ;  and  since  that,  in  digging  in 
the  churchyard,  a  piece  of  stone,  Wke  a  conduit  stone,  and  a 
piece  of  lead  pipe,  have  been  found  ;  from  this  discovery,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  water  for  the  bath  had  been  brought  in 
that  direction.  The  sides  of  the  camp  are  about  130  yards 
by  140. 

About  550  yards,  on  the  west  of  the  Castle,  is  a  field  called 
Koundhill-field,  in  which  are  four  tumuh  ;  they  appear  never 
to  have  been  opened,  and  are  rather  eUiptical  than  circular. 

Though  this  camp  does  not  stand  on  a  lingida,  or  tongue 
of  land,  as  most  other  Koman  camps  do,  there  is  a  small 
stream  on  the  east,  and  another  on  the  west,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, which,  with  the  river  Greta  on  the  south,  renders  the 
place  difficult  of  approach  on  all  sides  but  one. 

Though  the  road  from  Greta  to  Bowes,  which  is  about  six 
miles,  and  onward  fi^m  Bowes  to  Reycross  on  Stainmoor, 
which  is  about  six  more,  is  not  straight,  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude,  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  that  the 
present  road  coincides  with  what  was  the  Roman  Way. 


Reycrosa,  which,  it  is  presumed,  took  its  name  from  the 
stone  standing  within  the  camp  at  Stainmoor,  is  supposed  by 
General  Roy  to  be  a  Roman  work,  showing  an  unusual  form 
of  castrametation.  It  has,  however,  more  the  character  of  a 
British  entrenchment ;  for,  though  nearly  a  square,  it  has  not 
the  symmetrical  form  of  a  Roman  camp ;  the  west  and  east 
sides  are  not  parallel  by  ten  degrees,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  so,  for  the  ground  offers 
no  obstruction.  The  greater  part  of  the  north  rampart  has 
become  submerged  in  the  pea^  and,  at  the  north-east  angle, 
within  the  work,  is  what  appears  to  have  been  a  tumulus. 
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Great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  camp  has  been  worked  for 
hmestone,  and  the  work  necessarily  injured,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  ever  was  a  regular  ditch  round  it 

In  excavating  near  the  "  fine  square  tumulus,"  mentioned 
by  Greneral  Koy,  the  workmen  found  some  pottery,  and,  if  the 
interior  of  the  tumulus  were  examined,  some  urns  would 
probably  be  found. 

The  northern  side  of  the  camp  has  three  gates,  or  openings 
in  the  rampart,  with  a  tumulus  opposite  each  opening  on 
the  outside.  There  seem  to  have  been  four  similar  openings 
in  the  west  rampart,  and  four  in  the  east,  through  one  of 
which  the  Eoman  Way  had  been  made. 

Two  similar  openings,  at  an  unequal  distance  from  the 
others,  were  in  the  south  side,  where  the  ground  falls  precipi- 
tously to  the  river  Greta.  Though  these  gates  or  openings 
cannot  have  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the  camp,  they 
were  covered  by  tumuli,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  why 
they  were  made  so  numerous.  The  northern  side  of  the 
camp  is  the  longest ;  the  two  obtuse  angles  about  105°,  and 
the  acute  ones  75'  each,  the  side  of  the  figure  being  about 
300  yards. 

Neither  Brough,  Bowes,  Greta  Bridge,  nor  Diderston,  can 
be  seen  from  Bieycross. 

HENRY  MACLAUCHLAN. 


EFFIGY  OF  A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY, 

I    Vr    in    THB    CBDBCBTtRD    IT    NimTBB,  ISLI    OF     IHCPPIT,  IN     1B33,  IND    I 


It  is  not  always  that  a  monument  of  rude  art  is  the  least 
valuable  to  the  historian  or  the  archaeologist.  While  we 
contemplate  with  dehght  the  beautiM  proportions  and 
graceful  decorations  of  the  finest  examples  of  medieval  skill, 
let  us  not  turn  away  in  contempt  from  the  productions  of 
the  rustic  Btone-cutter,  or  the  unskiiiul  "  lattener."  The  single, 
impressive  notion  of  truth,  by  which  these  latter  are  evi- 
dently actuated,  gives  their  works  a  claim  to  considera- 
tion which  we  do  not  always  so  readily  accord  to  more 
sumptuous  designs,  elaborated  in  "  the  most  fine  and  fayrest 
wise."    In  that  very  curious  brass  of  De  Knevynton,  at 
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Aveley,  in  Essex,  so  skilfully  fignred  by  Waller,  the  brass- 
engrarer  has  paid  bo  little  attention  to  the  dignity  of  the 
kn^htly  toiled  that  Sir  Radulphus  has  the  aleeres  of  his 
gambeson  protruding  beyond  his  arm-defences  in  the  most 
uncODielj  manner.  But  hence  we  learn  the  internal  economy 
of  the  fourteenth-century  vambrace  :  and  many  similar  in- 
stances might  be  given ;  all  useful  as  minute  detaiUi,  contri- 
buting to  the  general  mass  of  knowledge,  necessary  to  the 
complete  understanding  of  ancient  monuments  and  ancient 


The  sculpture  of  the  figure  before  us  is  so  extremely 
rude,  that  the  face  has  the  appeu'ance  of  twelfth-century 
work.  The  features  are  formed  out  of  the  solid  round 
by  merely  catting  away  a  little  of  the  suriace  beyond 
their  outline.  Of  the  rest  of  the  figure,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  it  has  been  drawn  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  and  throughout  to  scale.  The  statue  is  of 
Purbeck  marble,  and  was  dug  up  in  tiie  churchyard  of 
Minster  in  1833  ;  being  fotmd  at  the  depth  of  fire  feet 
below  the  surfece  of  the  soil.  It  has  very  properly  been 
placed  on  an  altar-tomb  in  the  chapel  adjoining  the  chance), 
with  an  Inscription,  giving  the  particulars  of  its  discovery. 
It  ia,  probably,  to  this  circumstance  of  its  burial  that  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  curious  little  figure  of  a  soul,  which 
is  held  upon  the  breast  Had  he  been  above-ground  in  the 
days  of  reckless  Puritanism,  it  is  certain  that  some  Kentish 
Dowsing  would  have  condemned  our  knight  as  an  image- 
worshipper,  and  the  "image"  itself  would  have  fallen  at 
one  blow  of  the  iconoclastic  hammer.  As  it  is,  the  effigy 
has  suffered  much  mutilation,  all  that  portion  represented  by 
cross-lines  having  been  cut  down  to  the  depth  of  several  inches 
(see  Woodcut).  This  was,  of  course,  done  before  it  was 
exhumed.  Kot  a  trace  of  colour  is  left  on  the  snr&ce,  and  the 
decomposition  of  the  marble  has  been  so  powerful,  that  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  gray  sandstone.  The  figure  is 
of  life-size,  in  full  relief  and  Hes  upon  a  coped  slab,  of 
which  much  has  been  cut  away.  From  the  arming,  the  date 
of  the  work  seems  to  be  about  1440 ;  not  earher,  or  the 
tuilles  would  not  be  of  such  advanced  form  ;  not  later,  or  the 
gauntlets  would  probably  have  exchanged  tbeir  fingers  for 
broad  plates.  The  breast-plate  of  our  knight  ia  in  two  part% 
the  lower  overlapping  the   other,  so  as  to  give  greater 
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flexibility  to  ihe  suit  than  could  have  been  obtained  with 
the  breast-plate  of  a  single  piece.  The  lower  portion  of  this 
body-armour  is  commonly  described  as  a  "  plaquet  of  steel 
worn  over  the  breast-plate."  There  seems  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  double  his  defences  at  this  point,  and  leave  the 
more  vital  parts  of  his  body  with  a  single  casing.  Nor  do 
we  find  that  the  evidence  of  existing  suits  is  in  favour  of 
such  an  arrangement.  In  the  Tower  are  many  armours 
with  the  breast-plates  in  two  or  more  parts  ;  and  in  all,  one 
plate  overlaps  that  adjoining  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
fingers  breadth,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  giving  greater 
freedom  of  movement  to  the  body.  In  some  cases  in  the 
Tower  examples,  the  upper  plate  has  an  oblong  aperture 
near  the  top,  through  which  a  steel  pin  passes  fixim  the 
plate  beneath ;  so  that  the  two  plates  can  slide  freely  to 
the  extent  of  the  orifice,  while  ibe  enlarged  head  of  the 
steel  pin  prevents  their  slipping  asunder.  In  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  fifteentji  century,  armed  figures  Bxe 
frequently  seen  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is 
painted  of  some  brilliant  colour,  while  the  lower  has  a  pointed 
placket  of  steel.  In  this  case, 
we  are  told,  the  coloured  portion 
represents  a  breast-plate  covered 
with  silk.  This  seems  very 
doubtful :  it  appears  more  likely 
that  the  coloured  defence  is  of 
jazerant-work,  of  pourpointing, 
or  of  chain  ;  and  this  notion  is 
strengthened  by  a  very  curious 
illumination  in  Royal  MS.,  15, 
E,  vi.,  fi^om  which  we  give  a  sketch. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  plate-armour  for  the  body  consiKts 
of  tassets  and  placket :  no  such  thing  as  an  under-plate 
covered  with  89lk  appears.  Yet  in  the  same  manuscript 
almost  fdl  the  armed  figures,  which  are  very  numerous,  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  l»dy  covered  with  a  garment  of  bright 
hue.  It  therefore  seems  pretty  clear,  that  if  the  body- 
armour,  when  worn,  had  been  provided  with  a  silk-covered 
breast-plate,  the  same  kind  of  breast-plate  would  have  accom- 
paoied  the  armour  when  taken  ofi'and  offered  upon  the  altar, 
as  in  the  drawing  before  w.  The  illumination  occurs  at 
folio  232,  b,  and  illustrates  this  passage  of  "  Le  Livre  du 

VOL.  TI.  S  B 
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roy  FoDtuB  :" — "  Pontus  ala  tout  droit  a  la  grat  e^liae  ofirir 
Bon  cheval  et  son  hamois  a  lautel  et  osta  bod  haubert  et  fd 
affuble  dim  mantel  fourre  de  sebelineB." 

The  tasBeta  of  our  knight  are  of  five  hoops,  overlapping 
from  above.  From  the  tuilles  much  has  been  cut  away,  but 
their  arrangement  may  yet  be  traced ;  one  in  fronts  and  one 
on  each  side.  Beoea^  was  probably  a  fringe  of  chain,  but 
neither  at  ttuB  spot,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  figure,  can  now 
be  found  any  indication  of  cham-mail.  Over  tiie  breastplate 
is  wom  the  gorget  of  plate,  of  ■which  the  border,  at  the  lower 
edge,  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  decorative  Collar.*  The 
arm-defences  are  entirely  of  plate  ;  the  ^pauh^res  curious, 
from  their  rebated  edge  overlapping  the  breastplate.  The 
gauntlets  have  flexible  cuffs,  and  divisions  for  the  fingers. 
The  legs  are  also  armed  with  plate.  On  the  outside  of  each 
"  kneecop  "  is  a  large  plate  in  the  form  of  a  five-leaved  rose. 
Kneeplates  seem  to  have  been  added  below  the  "  kneecops," 
but  the  surface  is  so  much  perished  at  this  part,  that  the 
arrangement  is  not  clearly  distinguishable.  The  spur  points 
are  not  expressed,  but  would,  of  course,  be  of  the  rowel  kind. 
Of  the  sabatyns  and  the  hon  at  the  feet,  so  much  has  been 
cut  away,  that  we  can  only  guess  at  their  form  from  the 
outlines.  Both  sword  and  dagger  have  disappeared.  A 
single  narrow  waist-belt,  terminating  with  an  ornament 
resembling  a  fleur-de-lis,  is  the  only  belt  on  the  figure.  The 
knight  hafl  the  rounded  hair  and  beardless  foce  of  the  period. 
Under  his  head  is  a  lozenge-shaped  pillow,  supported  by  two 
ministering  angels — omitted  in  our  sketch — the  angels  of 
very  rude  design. 

But  the  most  curious  feature  of  this  memorial  is  the  little 
figure  of  a  Soul  in  prayer,  sculptured  in  a  "  mystic  oval,''  and 
borne  in  the  Imight's  hands ; 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
As  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  no  similar 
example  has  been  left  to  our 
times.  Amongst  those  very 
interesting  monuments  pre- 
served in  Hitchendon  Church, 
Bucks,  is  an  instance  somewhat 
analogous.  A  figure  clothed 
only  in  a  shroud,  has  an  image  in  prayer  sculpttired  upon  the 
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breast ;  but  it  is  fixed  in  a  sort  of  niche  in  ike  breast,  of  the 
"  pointed  oval "  form,  and  Burronuded  by  five  incised  crosses, 
"  emblematic  of  the  five  womids  of  Chnst."  See  Iiangley's 
"  Hist,  of  the  Hmidred  of  Desborough,"  where  this  singular 
monument  is  described  and  engraved.  The  liberated  soul, 
represented  under  the  form  of  a  figure  in  prayer,  is  of  fi^ 
quant  occurrence  in  sepulchral  memorials,  in  wall-paintings, 
and  even  in  iUuminations.  In  sculpture,  it 'is  seen  in  the 
monuments  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  Bishop  Northwold,  at  Ely  ;*  in  Flemish  brasses  it  usually 
appears  among  the  accessories  of  the  canopy-work.  In  these 
last-named  examples,  however,  the  soul  is  represented  as  borne 
to  Heaven  in  an  ample  sheet  of  drapery  ;  Abraham  being 
figured,  also,  as  receiving  the  Uberat^  spirit  into  the  abode 
of  the  blest.  Thus,  on  Uie  brass  of  Laurence  de  St.  Maur, 
at  Higham  Ferrers,  we  read:  "In  sinu  abrahe  angeli  deducant 
me."  The  figure  of  Abraham,  being  nimbed,  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  the  Deity ;  but  the  absence  of  the  cross  on 
the  nimbus,  shows  that  the  Divine  Person  is  not  intended. 
A  very  curious  instance  of  souls  borne  in  drapery  occurs  in 
the  "  dalle  traoulaire "  of  Budehne  de  Chaubrant  and  her 
two  daughters,  at  Ch41ons-sur-Mame,  c.  1338.  Abraham 
there  holds  the  drapery,  in  which  are  all  the  three  souls. 
See  "Annates  Arch6ologiques,"  iii.,  283,  where  this  singular 
memorial  is  engraved. 

The  figure  of  a  Heart,  sometimes  held  in  the  hands,  as  the 
emblem  is  in  the  effigy  before  us,  and  sometimes  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  personal  representation,  may  seem  equally  to  be 
the  symbol  of  the  liberated  souL  It  has  indeed  been  described 
in  many  successive  works  on  monumental  brasses  as  signifying 
the  fulfilment  of  a  row.  But  no  ancient  authorities  are  quoted 
in  support  of  tMa  view ;  neither  does  there  appear  any  connec- 
tion, immediate  or  remote,  between  the  figure  and  the  sup- 
posed' signification  ;  nor  do  the  inscriptions  which  often 
accompany  the  heart,  in  the  slightest  degree  allude  to  rows 
formed  or  vows  achieved.  Of  figures  bearing  hearts  in  the 
hand,  we  may  mention  the  sculpture  of  Bishop  Etbelmar  de 
Valence,  at  Winchester  (Britten's  "  Cathedrals  ") ;  the  brass 
of  a  knight,  at  Bushngthorpe  (Waller,  page  3) ;  and  the 
brass  of  a  lady,  at  Great  Ormsby,  Norfolk  (Cotman,  PI.  Lxvi.) 

<  Both  BguMd  in  Stodurd's  Monuments. ' 
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In  these,  however,  there  is  no  inscription  connected  with  the 
symbol.  Let  us  eiaraine,  therefore,  a  few  cases  where 
inscriptions  accompany  the  same  figure,  and  see  bow  far 
the  terms  of  the  legend  justify  our  belief  that  the  emblem 
is  that  of  a  liberated  spirit  suing  for  pardon  and  acceptance 
into  Heaven. 

Hearts  accompanied  by  efifigies,  and  having  inscriptions, 
occur  in  the  following  examples,  all  brasses.  At  Stifford, 
Essex,  where  the  shtvuded  figure-  of  a  priest  holds  a  heart 
inscribed  m'(y.  At  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  where  two 
shrouded  figures  hold  hearts  inscribed  Vic  m'cy.  At  Graveney, 
Rent,  where  are  two  effigies,  one  of  which  supports  a  hearts 
bearing  the  words  Jhu  Mcy,  while  around  the  heads  of  both 
are  these  lines  : — 


At  Fawsley,  Northamptonshire,  is  an  armed  figure,  eAoee 
which  is  a  heart  having  three  scrolls  issuing  from  it,  with 
this  legend : — 


Of  hearts  with  inscriptions,  but  unaccompanied  by  effigies, 
there  are  good  examples  ;  at  Margate,'  where  the  heart 
has  the  words  Credo  gd,  which  form  the  beginning  of  three 
sentences  written  on  labels  issuing  fivm  its  cleft : — 


»  videbodeQ  idTBtorE  taea  :' 


at  Martham,  Norfolk,  where,  upon  the  heart,  are  engraved 
the  words,  "  Post  tenebras  spero  luce  :  Laus  Deo  meo  ;"  at 
Caversfield,  Bucks,  where  a  heart  and  three  scrolls  bear 


{heu  michi  dne  quia  pecan  mmis  id  viu  ine> : 
quid  fkcia  miser  ubi  fugum  nim  ad  te  deuB  me': 

at  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  where  the  figure  of  a  heart  is 
ensigned  with  a  chaUce  and  wafer,  and  surrounded  with  a 
scroU,  inviting  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  defiinct,  Orate  pro 

'  Figured  in  Ihe  Oxford  "  Muiiial,''  p.  cut. 
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animd^  &c.  This  last  example  is  figured  in  Cotman's  work, 
vol.  ii.,  pL  105. 

From  the  iastances  above  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
figure  of  a  heart  closely  connects  the  precatory  sentences  on 
brasses  with  the  sculptured  images  of  eouls  found  on  the 
breasts  of  mortoary  statues.  Both  heart  and  image  are  seen 
occupying  the  same  position  in  the  upraised  hands  of  the 
deceased,  and  there  can  be  Uttle  donbt  that  both  figures 
typify  the  same  mystery.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  the  former  had  often  the  symbol  of  the  soul 
in  prayer  pictured  upon  its  surface ;  while  the  rarity  of  the 
latter  emblem  can  in  no  degree  surprise  us,  when  we  recol- 
lect the  crusade  that  was  carried  on  against  everything 
having  the  smallest  semblance  of  "  image-worship." 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  Minster  effigy  to  its  proper 
owner  ;  for  neither  inscription,  heraldry,  nor  tradition,  affords 
us  the  least  help  in  our  search.  The  two  potent  houses  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  the  Cheneys  and  the  Northwoods,* 
of  whose  families  there  are  many  records  of  interment  in 
"  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Segebert  of  Minster."  Sir  William 
Cheney,  who  died  in  1442,  may  be  the  knight  commemo- 
rated, as  the  arming  suits  his  time ;  but  in  that  case  we 
must  suppose  him  to  have  bad  two  monuments  (by  no  means  an 
unusual  case),  for  Stowe  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  St.  Benet 
Hithe,  "  a  proper  parish  church  over  against  Powle's  wharf, 
had  the  monument  of  Sir  Wm.  Cheiny,  knight,  and  Margaret 
bis  wife,  1442,  buried  there."  If  a  Northwood,  this  figure, 
probably,  represents  John  Northwood,  Esquire,  who  died  in 
14X6,  when,  "  leaving  no  issue  male,  his  two  sisters  became 
his  co-heirs."'  And  it  would,  therefore,  be  to  the  pious  care 
of  these  sisters  that  the  last  of  the  Northwoods  was  indebted 
for  this  memorial 

The  effigy,  to  whomsoever  it  may  have  belonged,  was, 
most  probably,  buried  in  the  churchyard  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  Sir  Thomas  Cheney 
who,  at  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  got  the  revenues  of 

'After  the  wordi,  Prui  poor  I  almedt,  Ibe   coadading   vordi  m  :    "  ontte  \ 

&C.,   in   ■ome   monnmeDtB   ■[fiau'    the  [oo  ;  aoimi  |  ei  j  Pkt  \  lUMt  i  "   TIub 

iHtten, "  Pr."  They  iare  been  expUined  cnrioni  memoritl  U  angmv«d  in  BouteU'a 

to  roeui,  Pria,  b  imietitioD  of  tbe  injniiu-  ChritUait  Sfotutrntnti,  aets.  3,  p.  126, 

(ion    to   pro;.      They   seem   nther    to  *  See  in  HwL  HS.  1106,  foL  42,  b,  a 

iiidieau  the  pniticuUr  pnver  deaiied,— ■  rurioiu  muting  monument  of  &  Norili- 

Paltr.    ThuB  nn   ibe  BcolptDred  gUb  of  wond. 

Matilda  leCiuj,  at  BnmptODfDerbjrriiirp,  *  HtM^i't  SaU,u,i6S. 
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the  Prioress  and  nune  of  Minster.  He  "  was  buried  with 
great  state  in  a  chapel  which  had  been  the  conyentual 
church,  adjoining  to  the  north-east  part  of  the  parish  church  of 
Minster.  But  his  son,  Henry  Lord  Cheney,  having,  in  October, 
1581,  obtained  a  license  to  remove  the  coffins  and  bones  of 
his  £ither  and  ancestors  from  thence  (he  having  sold  the 
materials  of  the  said  chapel  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert),  and 
place  them  in  the  parish  church,  the  coffin  of  his  father  was, 
among  others,  removed  and  deposited  in  the  north  chancel 
of  it,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  over  him." 
(Hasted,  ii.  648.) 

WheUier  our  effigy  was  included  "  among  others"  of  Lord 
Cheney's  ancestors,  or  whether  it  formed  part  of  the  lot  sold 
to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  can  now  be  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Perhaps  the  circumstance  of  its  being  buried  in  the 
churchyard  may  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for  its  not  belonging 
to  the  Cheney  &nuly. 


Id  pigs  3M,  the  tern  "kneecop"  hu  been  emploTcd,  htiag  innriably  ao  writtaD  in 
the  uident  iDTentorie*  preaerred  in  the  Towar.  For  imHnce,  "  kneeoof^  "  oconn  in 
tba  Surrey  of  1660,  printed  in  tbs  JonnuJ,  tqL  iT.,  ni.  MS  uid  346.  The  word  *'cui" 
£■  repMtodljr  foond  in  the  conleit.  It  seema  probabb,  therefora,  that  "knee  ci)pp''is 
inlentionnUy  eo  written,  and  to  be  distdngniahed  from  "  knee  op,"  in  ita  ordinary  seaae. 
In  oldlanguags  a  "cop"  sigiiiflea  the  fimil  or  peak,  the  summit  of  a  liill,  the  crest  of  a 
bird,  fto.  In  Kent,  a  cock  of  hay  ia  called  a  "  cop."  Horman,  in  hia  Vulfforiii,  apeaka 
of  a  "  a  eopheedyd  falowe, — ciU,"  (hat  ia,  baTing  a  great  round  forehead.  He  reniarlu. 


It  "  aomtyme  men  were  ooppid  cappia  like  a  auger  lofe."  Other  eiunplea  might 
»B  mieu,  lendins  to  ahow  that  the  piece  of  aimonr,  m  which  the  knee  waa  elKaaed, 
might  properly  be  termed,  a  *■  kneocop." 
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NOTICES  OF  REMAINS  OP  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
NORFOLK,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  OF  THE  SAXON  PERIOD. 


When  the  Archaeological  Institute  held  its  Meeting  at 
Norwich,  I  availed  myself  of  that  opportunity  to  submit 
to  the  Society  an  account  of  some  ancient  remains  in  the 
tower  and  north  wall  of  the  church  of  Beeston  St  Lawrence, 
in  Norfolk.  My  object  was  to  obtain  information  respecting 
their  date,  a  point  on  which  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself. 
They  were,  apparency,  of  Saxon  character,  but  still  such  as 
are  occasionally  found  in  later  buildings.  Besides,  it  appeared 
to  me  most  probable  that  the  peculiarities  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture were  not  laid  aside  at  once  at  the  Conquest,  and  that  in 
districts  exposed  to  hostile  incursions,  churches  continued  to 
be  built  on  the  Saxon  type  as  before,  with  narrow  windows 
placed  high  in  the  walls,  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
security  and  defence. 

These  considerations  inclined  me  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of 
such  remains ;  but  I  have  since  observed  several  similar 
remnants  of  ancient  churches,  which  convince  me  that  Saxon 
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work,  eapeciallj  in  remote  villages,  is  more  common  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

The  first  of  these  to  which  I  b^  to  call  attention,  is  part 
of  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the  church  of  St  Margaret,  at 
Witton,  near  North  Walsham. 

But,  before  entering  upon  a  description  of  it,  I  will  mention 
that  in  this  and  other  puishes  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer,  it  is  recorded  in  Domesday  that  Saxon  churches 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made,  and  the 
shortaess  of  the  interval  between  the  survey  and  the  enlai^e- 
ment  of  these  churches,  which  took  place  in  the  early  English 
period,  renders  it  improbable  that  there  should  have  been 
intermediate  structures. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Saxon  churches  in  qu^tion 
were  constructed  of  wood,  and  might  have  been  pulled  down 
and  replaced  by  more  substantial  fabrics  in  the  Norman  era, 
and  afterwards  altered  and  enlarged  in  the  early  English. 

The  peculiar  features,  therefore,  of  the  buDdiogs  them- 
selves, vrith  respect  to  form  and  material,  must  be  r^arded 
as  the  only  legitimate  criteria  of  their  date. 

The  accompanying  representstion  of  St  Margaret's  Church, 
Witton,  shows  a  quoining  of  rough  native  carr-stone,  which 
marks  the  extent  of  the  original  nave,  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  present,  or  39  feet.  The  quoinings  of  the  south 
angle  of  the  ancient  west  wall  which  remains,  point  out  also 
the  width  of  the  nave,  viz.,  13  feet.  The  height  of  the 
original  wall  is  shown  by  the  tier  of  perpendicular  clerestory 
windows  which  has  been  added  above,  together  vrith  a  lai^ 
fiat-headed  window  below.  Above  the  north  door  (which  is 
early  English,  and  a  subsequent  insertion)  are  two  small, 
round,  double-splayed  windows.  This  form  of  windovra,  I 
beUeve,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  dependable,  if  not 
infallible,  characteristic  of  Saxon  work.  The  continuation  of 
the  north  waU  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel  are  also  of  the 
early  English  period,  as  the  pisdna,  and  priests'  seats  with 
the  tooth-moulding  prove.  And  it  should  also  be  remarked, 
that,  whereas  the  round  vrindows  are  of  nibble  and  fiint,  the 
jambs  and  arches  of  the  more  recent  doors  and  windows 
are  of  ashlar  freestone.  The  round  tower  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  the  ancient  south  wall  of  the  nave  taken  down  to  make 
room  for  an  aisle. 

In  the  church  of  St  Andrew,  Framhngham  Pigot  (of  which 
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a  sketch  is  given),  similar  double  splayed  windows,  both  cir- 
cular and  oblong,  occur  in  the  nave  and  in  the  chancel.    The 


aunetl  Anh.  FnnUinghuu  PIgot. 

entire  church  is  of  one  period,  except  the  more  modem 
windows  and  doors,  which  hare  been  inserted.  Some  early 
English  windows  are  put  into  the  places  of  the  original  double 
splayed  ones,  and  a  small  piscina  and  priest's  seat  occupy 
the  opening  of  one  of  them.  In  the  original  church  there 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  piscina  or  sedilia.  All  the 
quoinings  of  the  church  are  of  Roman  shaped  tiles,  and,  in 
some  places,  herring-bone  work  is  seen.  The  old  windows 
are  of  rubble,  but  the  jambs  and  arches  of  the  more  recent 
windows  and  doors  are  of  ashlar  ireestone.  The  height  of 
the  ancient  gable  of  the  nave  may  still  be  traced  at  a  lower 
pitch  than  the  present,  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually  the 
case.  There  is  no  tower  remaining.  In  the  interior,  the 
chance!  arch  itself  is  formed  of  rubble  and  flints,  and  the 
abacus  and  jambs  have  either  been  removed,  so  as  to  assume 
a  trefoil-headed  shape,  or  else  the  arch  was  originally  left  in 
that  unfinished  state,  to  be  completed  at  some  future  time. 

I  mention  this,  as  it  throws  Ught  upon  the  corresponding 
chancel  arch  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Framhngham  Earl, 
the  adjoining  parish.  This  church  resembles  the  former, 
except  that  the  quoinings  are  of  rough  flints.     There  is  only 
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one  double  eplayed  round  window  Temaining  (at  least  tbat 
is  Tisible),  and,  instead  of  the  unsightly  chancel  arch  in  the 
sister  church,  there  is  a  late  Norman  one  of  a  very  elaborate 
description  and  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  the  mouldings  is  much  to  be  admired.  There  are 
also  two  highly  ornamented  doorways  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  nave,  which  are  etched  by  Cotman. 
These  are  of  freestone,  and  the  contrast  of  that  material 
with  the  rubble  work  of  the  other  portions  of  the  church, 
affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  latter. 

In  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Juhan,  Norwich,  there 
are  also  double  splayed  windows,  and  a  trefoil  headed  window 
below,  but  the  plastered  walla  of  the  nave  and  chancel  will 
not  allow  further  observations  to  be  made. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Colney,  the  tower  likewise 
has  double  splayed  archea  The  tower  arch  leading  into  the 
nave  is  of  a  very  rude  and  primitive  construction,  formed  of 
thin  flints  of  the  shape  best  adapted  to  make  an  arch  ;  and 
the  abacus,  of  several  pieces  of  rough  stone,  is  also  remarkable. 

Similar  double  splayed  windows  occur  in  that  gem  of  early 
churches,  St.  Mary,  Great  Dunham.  This  edifice  has  been 
so  fully  and  frequently  described,  that  I  will  only  remark, 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  tiiie  paper,  that  the  long  and 
short  work  of  the  quoins  is  of  ashlar  stone,  and  well  and 
closely  jointed.  The  enrichments  of  the  straight-sided  arch 
on  the  west  side  of  the  arcade,  within  the  nave,  and  of  the 
tower  arches,  and  especially  the  hood-mouldings  around 
them,  together  with  the  general  plan  of  the  church,  similar 
to  that  of  many  Norman  churches,  all  appear  to  me  to  indi- 
cate late  Saxon  work.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  enrich- 
ments do  not  accord  with  the  plain- 
ness of  early  Norman  work. 

The  position  of  the  small  circular 
windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  has  been .  pointed  out  to  me 
as  unique  ;  hut  the  ruined  tower  of 
All  Saints  Church,  Wahome,  shows 
them  in  a  similar  place,  on  either 
side  of  a  double  straight-sided  arch. 
The  set-off  beneath  the  circular  arcade  is  composed  of 
small  flints,  indicative  of  a  great  lack  of  free-stone,   and 
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incompatible  with  the  ahundaiice  imported  after  the  Nonnan 
conquest 

The  only  other  church  in  which  I  have  met  with  double 
splayed  windows  is  that  of  All  Saints,  Melton  Magna,  which 
has  quoinings  of  Roman  shaped  tiles,  similar  to  those  at 
Pramlingham  Pigot.^  I  might  mention  besides,  many  other 
churches  in  which  fragments  of  older  buildings  are  retained, 
as  at  Tasbui^h,  North  Walsham,  Antingham,  Swainsthorpe, 
East  and  West  Lexhwn,  and  other  parishes.  These  will 
prove  the  justice  of  the  observation  of  some  old  writer,  whose 
name  I  do  not  remember,  that  our  forefathers  never  rebuilt 
a  church  without  preserving  a  portion  of  its  predecessor. 


USE  OF  BRONZE  CELTS  IN  MILITARY  OPERATIONS. 

BT  JAHBB  YATES,  H.A.,  F.R.S. 
nsd  Jal;  Wh,  1B4S,  at  Saltabiu;. 

The  design  of  the  following  remarks  is  to  prove,  that, 
among  the  various  uses  of  bronze  celts,  one  of  the  moat 
important  was  the  application  of  them  in  destroying  fortifi- 
cations and  entrenchments,  in  making  roads  and  earth-works, 
and  in  similar  mihtary  operations.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
I  confine  the  inquiry  to  those  celts  which  were  made  of 
bronze,  and  also  to  such  as  were  adapted  to  be  fitted  to  a 
straight  wooden  handle,  and  which  belong  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  in  Mr.  Du  Noyer'a  arrangement' 

I. — I  shall  first  produce  the  passages  of  ancient  Eoman 
authors,  which  mention  the  appUcation  of  doladree  in  the 
manner  specified. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  committed  the  rash  act  of 
leaping  firom  the  top  of  the  wall  into  a  dty,  which  he  was 
besieging,  so  as  to  put  his  life  into  extreme  danger,  some  of 
his  brave  followers,  "  r^ardless  of  all  peril,  broke  through 

*  The  cbnrcb  of  St  John  the  Bftptiit,  quest,  and  aapnlchnd  mtMi  mppoMd  to  b« 

Cottishall,  may  be  added,  in  which  an  Roman,  are  oceaBionally  found.    The  on 

kncient  north  wall  renuun*  with  Nmilar  of  mieh  brieka  in  eeelenaatleal  boildingi 

quoiningB     and     herring-bone     work    al  is  not  onaatDmon  in  loealitie*  which  have 

Koman-Hbaped    bricks ;    and    there    are  heen  occupifld  hy  tbe  BoniMls. 

traces  oT  a  circular-headed  door  and  two  '  See  Archaeoli^cal  Journal,  toI.  \v., 

round  windowa  above  it,  at  present  dosed.  pp.  2,  327. 

Here  also  was  a  church  before  the  con-  On  the  Mbject  at  tU(  memoir,  I  beg  (o 
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the  wall  with  chisels ; "  "  periculi  omms  immemores,  dola- 
bris  perfregere  munim"  (Q.  Curtius,  ix.  5,  [21,  ed.  Zumpt]) 
They  thus  obtained  access  to  their  sovereign,  and  rescued 
him  from  the  enemy.  The  operation  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
great  hardihood,  because  it  was  necessary  to  go  close  to  the 
waU. 

When  Hannibal  was  besiegbg  Saguntum,  he  sent  a  de< 
tacbment  of  five  hundred  men  to  destroy  the  wall  fiY>m  its 
foundation  with  chisels  ;  "  quingentos  ferm^  Afros  cum  dola- 
bris  ad  subniendum  ab  imo  murum  mittit"  (Liry,  xxi.  11). 
On  this  single  occasion  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  htm- 
dreds  of  chisels  were  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
wall ;  at  least  a  sufficient  number  to  employ  five  hundred 
men.  The  historian  adds,  that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
easily  effected,  because,  agreeably  to  an  ancient  practice, 
the  stones  of  the  wall  were  not  cemented  with  mortar,  but 
only  joined  by  the  interposition  of  mud  or  clay  ;  "  Nee  erat 
difficile  opus,  quod  ceementa  non  calce  durata  erant,  sed 
interhta  luto,  structurse  aQtiqu3e  genere."  It  is  evident  that 
the  use  of  the  chisels  in  this  instance  was  to  insert  them 
between  the  stones  so  as  to  remove  the  clay  or  mud,  and 
thus  to  displace  the  stones. 

In  another  passage,  where  the  same  author  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Etruscans  (ix.  37), 
he  says,  "  Chisels  were  distributed  among  the  caiones,  or  aer- 
vants,  to  throw  down  the  mound  and  fill  the  ditches;" 
"  Dolabrse  calonibus  dividuntur  ad  vallum  proniendum  fos- 
sasque  implendas."  The  use  of  the  chisels  in  this  case  must 
have  been  to  loosen  the  stones  and  earth  in  the  mound 
(vallum)  as  a  preparation  for  filling  the  ditches.  The  attendants 
upon  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  are  called  "  caiones,"  bad  the 
charge  of  these  chisels.  They  are  said  to  have  borne  this 
name  fi^m  the  Greek  word  koXov,  wood,  because  they  carried 
wooden  staves  (clavas,  see  Festus  s.v.  Caiones;  fuste$,  Servius, 
in  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  1) ;  and  the  explanation  which  I  have 
given  shows,  that  these  were  essentially  necessary  to  the  use 
of  celts  or  chisels  in  military  operations.     This  second  pas- 

nferther«>idertotbe*rticle''DoLiBiu,"  aiukloy,  meant  t,  chisel  or  cell;  uiil  ae- 

in  thejfrK  tdilimt  of  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Die-  cundly,  to  illiulrBia  wme  of  the  various 

liaiuiT  of  Oreeic  uid  Romui  Antiqmtiei,  Dseii  to  which,  according  to  the  teatimoof 

in  which  I  h&ve  produced  evidence,  fitM,  of  ancient  aulhon,  these  in 

to  show  th&t  dolabra  with  its  diminntiTe  applied. 
Ailaidla,  and  irfiiha  with  its  diminu^Te 
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sage  of  Livy  also  agrees  mth  that  already  produced  in 
showing  what  quantities  of  these  instrumenta  were  taken  on 
a  military  expedition  in  connexioD  with  the  engineering 
department  To  the  same  effect  is  the  inquiry  of  the  general 
addressed  to  his  soldiers  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  iii.  20.),  "  Num 
secures,  dolabras,  et  caetera  expugnandis  urbibus  secum 
attulissent  1 "  i.  e.  "  Whether  they  had  brought  with  them 
hatchets,  chisels,  and  the  other  instruments  necessary  for 
taking  cities  ?  " 

There  is  another  passage  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  III.,  46),  which 
is  very  instructive  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  manner, 
in  which  it  represents  the  dolabrje  to  have  been  employed.  It 
is,  I  beheve,  the  only  known  case  of  the  use  of  this  imple- 
ment in  an  attack  upon  persons.  In  Gaul,  under  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  the  jEdui  had  revolted,  and  were  led  on  by  JuUus 
Sacrovir,  who  occupied  with  his  troops  Augustodunum,  now 
Autun,  the  principal  city  of  the  M6m.  To  increase  the 
number  of  )m  forces,  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
those  slaves,  who  were  under  training  as  gladiators,  and  who 
wore  a  complete  suit  of  iron-plate  armour.  The  javelins  and 
swords  of  the  Romans  being  ineffectual  against  this  armour, 
they  laid  hold  of  their  hatchets  and  chisels,  as  if  they  were 
breaking  through  a  wall  With  these  they  attacked  the 
gladiators,  cutting  in  pieces  both  the  coverings  and  the 
covered.  Some  of  them  made  use  of  thrusting-poles  or  forks, 
with  which  they  threw  down  the  inert  mass  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  gladiators,  without  attempting  to  rise  irom  the  ground, 
were  left  aB  if  they  were  dead.  "  Paulum  morK  attulere 
ferrati,  restantibus  laminis  adversum  pila  et  gladios;  sed 
miles  correptis  securibus  et  dolabris,  ut  si  murum  perrum- 
peret,  csedere  tegmina  et  corpora :  quidam  trudibus  aut 
furcis  inertem  molem  prostemere ;  jacentesque,  nuUo  ad 
resui^endum  nisu,  quasi  exanimes  linquebantur."  In  this 
passage,  we  have  another  proof  that  chisels  and  hatchets  were 
among  the  usual  accoutrements  of  the  Roman  army,  and  that 
they  used  them  for  breaking  through  walls.* 

Juvenal  mentions  the    use   of    the    dolabra   in    making 

'  In   the   ooUeetion    of    bronze    celta  Annexed  wood-cat  (nze  of  the  ori^nal) 

belon^ng  to  the  Societjr  of  AntiquAries  di«wn  putly  from  memorr.    It  is  hoi- 

of   Picwdy,  preserved  >t  Amiene,  and  low,  in  ihape  nearlj'  ^Gnimcil,  and  like 

also  in  Ihit  beloDging  to  H.  Boucher  de  k  bottle.    The   npper  part  exactly   re- 

Pertheis  at  AbberiUe,  I  obMrred  an  im-  eeinbleB  the  oelt«  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  fith 

plement,  which    is   represented  in   the  clan,  and  is  eTidcntly  intended  to  faiteu 
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encampments,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  humble  condition 
of  Marius  as  a  Boldier  in  hia  early  days  : 

"  Si  lentiu  ingrft  mmiirat  caatrk  dol&bra." — Sat.  Tiii^  347. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Grangseus,  one  of  the  best 
commentators  on  Juvenal,  that  he  does  not  here  speak  of  ihe 
joiner's  chisel,  but  refers  to  other  works.  A  chisel,  rough, 
strong,  and  blunt,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  work, 
was  used  by  the  ancients  where  we  should  use  a  pickaxe  ; 
and  the  stones,  gravel,  and  soil,  loosened  by  the  chisel,  were 
carried,  not  in  wheel-barrows  or  waggons,  as  in  our  days,  but 
in  hand-barrows  {alvei),  or  baskets  (copkint). 

Another  very  remarkable  pass^e  is  the  following  anecdote 
preserved  by  Frontinus  :  "  Domltius  Corbulo  dolabra,  id  est, 
operibus  hoatem  vincendum  esse  dicebat." — Stratag.  iv.  7,  2. 
By  this  maxim  Bomitius  Corbulo,  who  was  a  most  ex- 
perienced general,  intended  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the 
means  of  making  and  destroying  fortifications  were  more 
important  in  warfare  than  the  use  of  the  sword  and  the  spear. 
Here  I  may  observe,  that  the  name  Ddahella,  which  belonged 


useia  EDtirelyKinatterof  conjecture.  Bat 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  tlie 
equipage  of  the  CBinp,  It  bru  occurred  to 
me.  u  the  foregoing  pamage  of  Taciuia 
proves  most  cleart;,  that  aa  the  Rumaa  Bnl- 
dierBUBedaniniptenieDtcalled  tmda,  which 
waa  adapted  merely  to  push  or  thru«[,  it 
may  have  been  aliod  with  the  very  thing 
which  is  here  represented.  So  great  was 
the  care  and  nicety  of  the  Roman 
Holdien  in  regard  to  their  utdb,  tliat  they 
would  scarcely  have  used  for  any  purpone 
even  a  wooden  pole  without  some  fiaiah, 
or  eapping  of  metaJ.  Whatever  may  be 
the  nJue  of  this  conjecture,  antiquaries 
will  be  interested  in  the  exhibitjou  of  Uiia 


Abbeville  in  lB47,aiid  furthe opportunity 
of  repTeaenling  which,  I  am  indehted  to 
the  kinduesa  M  M.  Boucher  de  PertheiL 
I  have  aeeo  an  object  of  the  same  kiud, 
but  much  nniller  and  flatter,  lu  the  fine 
collection  of  celta  belonging  to  T.  Croftoa 
Croker,  Esq.  LIvy  (xxviii.  3),  in  hia 
account  of  die  siege  of  Oringia,  a  city  of 
Spain,  uya  that  both  batcbeM  and  ehiaela 
(ifcurM  iciahntqut)  were  used  to  destroy 
tlie  gates  ;  and  he  also  mentions,  that 
when  the  besiegers  were  scaling  the  walla, 
they  were  pushed  tbfufn  by  forks,  made  for 
this  express  purpose  (fmvU  ad  ifft/mos 
fai^a  dttmddiaiUnr). 
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to  a  Roman  family  of  great  distinction,^  in  all  probability 
originated  in  the  same  practice.  The  first  Eoman  who  bore 
it,  had  achieved,  we  may  suppose,  some  famous  exploit  in  the 
capture  of  a  city ;  and  hence,  partly  in  jest,  and  partly  in 
compliment,  he  was  called  the  liUle  chisel,  "  dolabella  "  being 
the  diminutire  of "  dolahra,"  the  common  Latin  name  of  this 
instrument. 

In  accordance  with  the  expression  of  Livy,  which  proves 
that  dolabrse  were  used  to  destroy  an  earth-work,  we  find 
from  Vegetius,  that  the  soldiers  used  them  likewise  in  making 
roads  :  "  Quod  si  angusts  sint  visB,  Bed  tamen  tutce,  melius 
est  prsecedere  cum  securibus  ac  dolabris  milites,  et  cum 
labors  rias  aperire,  quam  in  optimo  itinere  periculum  susti- 
nere."  De  Re  MUitari,  iii.  6.*  This  passage  afibrds  another 
proof  that  the  ancients,  although  they  were  acquunted  with 
the  adze  (ascia,  <rKiitapvop)  and  the  pick  {acisctdus,  nffcos),  never 
used  the  pick-axe.  Where  we  should  employ  the  pick-axe 
in  overturning  soil  or  loosening  stones,  they  used  the  dolabra, 
or  an  agricultural  implement,  called  bidens. 

II. — The  passages  here  cited  have  lately  received  a  most 
remarkable  illustration  from  the  bas-reUefs  brought  to  light 
by  Dr.  Layard  among  the  ruins  of  tho  ancient  edifices'  of 
Nimroud.  In  two  of  these  bas-reliefe  we  see  Assyrian  soldiers 
performing  the  very  act  described  by  Curtius,  "  dolabris  per- 
fringentes  rourum,"  i.  e.,  "  breaking  through  a  wall  with 
chisels."  See  the  annexed  wood-cuts,  copied  from  Plates  XIX. 
and  XXIX.  of  Layard's  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  London, 
1849.  In  both  instances  the  wall,  built  of  bricks  or  small 
stones,  is  destroyed  by  the  use  of  chisels  fixed  at  the  end 
of  staves ;  and  in  studying  this  representation,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  two  soldiers,  or  even  a  single  soldier, 
must  be  considered  as  representing  a  troop,  just  as  a  flock 
of  sheep  is  in  the  same  series  of  bas-reliefs  expressed  by 

*  No  len  than  eleven  persons  of  thin  This  tmuUtor,  not  knuain;;  the  mwe  of 
fomilv  are  mentioned  in  Boinitn  hiatory.  "  dolabne,"  baa  med  for  it  the  exprearion 
See  Smith's  Dictiaiiaiy  of  Onek  aid  "  other  tools."  For  the  mne  raum 
Ranim  Bvigraphy.  Philemon  Holland,  in  his  truuhtion  of 

*  '-  It  is  better  to  send  men  forward  IJvy,  baa  rendered  the  word  "all  manner 
irilh  hatchets  and  other  tools,  to  open  tnyt  of  instrumentH." 

that  are  narrow  but  aafe,  withont  reKard  *  Tbeee  edifica  are  ragardad  bj  thdr 

to  their  labour,  than  to  ran  any  risk  in  eateiprisiDg  and  accomplished  discoverer 

the  finest  roads." —  Military  7n(tieutioiu  u  palacen.     I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 

of  Vtgttiui,  translated  from  the  Latio  b;  they  were  tombs, 
ideutenant  John  Clarke,  London,   1767. 
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two  or  three  sheep,  and  a  compimy  of  horsemen  perhaps  by 


a  single  horseman.     The  slab,  from  which  the  upper  wood- 
cut is  taken,  is  in  the  British  Museum." 


*  In  the  Rtme  ArehfoUgiqw,  (toI.  H^  iu  Upper  Eftypt,  which  appears  to  hiTe 
p.  73G,  Paris.  1845,)  is  a  figure  And  de-  heen  made  eiutctl)'  iii  die  same  maoner  as 
Bvripti<m  of  the  remaina  of  a  cuLiaaa  fonnd      the  cuiraasea  wom  bj  the  three  aoldien 
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III. — Another  recent  discovery  is  that  which  has  been 
already  brought  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  by  my 
friend  Mr.  S.  P.  Pratt.'  The  Spanish  celt, 
which  he  exhibited  last  January,  has  been 
presentedbyhimtothe  British  Museum.  It  is 
18  centimetres  (=  7  inches)  long,  the  blade 
alone  being  12  centimetres  ;  its  edge  is  4^ 
centimetres  in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  Mr. 
Du  Noyer's  4th  class.  It  has  a  loop  on 
each  side,  and  by  means  of  these  loops  it 
was,  when  first  discovered,  firmly  attached 
by  thongs  to  a  straight  handle  of  wood.  On 
my  asking  Mr.  Pratt  whether  the  handle 
was  straight  or  crooked,  he  said,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  information  he  had  obtained, 
it  was  straight,  the  instrument  having  been 
fitted  to  be  used  as  a  crowbar,  not  as  a 
hatchet® 

In  the  annexed  wood-cut  this  instrument 
is  reduced  to  half  its  real  dimensions.    It 
will  be  observed,  that  it  is  slender  com-   ■ 
pared  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  celts 
found  elsewhere.     Indeed,  many  examples 
might  be  produced  of  bronze  celts  four  or 
five  times  the  weight  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  better  adapted  by  their  form  to  act  as  levers  or  wedges. 
I^  therefore,  the  celt  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Pratt  was  large 
and  strong  enough  to   subvert  natural  strata  of  coal  and 
sand-stone,    many    of    those    preserved    in    our    museums 
must  hare  sufficed,  not  only  to  destroy  earth-works,  but  to 
loosen  the  courses  of  brick  and  stone  in  artificial  fortifica- 
tions. 

IV. — If  celts  were  used  in  mining,  we  cannot  vronder  that 
they  should  be  employed  also  in  digging,  as  well  as  in  other 
operations  connected  with  agriculture  and  gardening. 

in  tha  Aayiiu  bu-reliefs.    This  frag-  lUce  those  wtmi  by  the  three   Avyiun 

uent  consista  of  bronze  scalee  or  plates,  loldien. 

in  form  preciuely  like  thoee  oT  the  bas-  '  Arcliaealogi«»IJoaiii>l,  vol.  t.,  p.69. 

reliefs,  stitched  upon  leather.     It  bears  '  The  remwDB  of  the  stick  were  in  ooe 

the  name   of  Sbeshonk,   the  Shiahalc  of  of  three  bronze  celta  nith  loopa  on  the 

Scripture.  ThanamDrain  Egyptiuipaial-  aides,  which  nere  found  in  one  of  the  Irish 

ings   sometimeB  wear   the  same    cuirass.  Craimoges:    Arehaeologieid  JoanuU,  Tol. 

Dr.  Laj-ard  fouDd  at  Nimroud    an    iron  iiL,  pp.  46,  47  :  likewise  in  some  of  those 

helmet,  the  fragments  of  which  are  :- "■-       — —^  '- ^ — '  t^h-— .— ■- "  1--J- '~ 

British  Museum,  and  whicii  was  i 
TOt.  TI. 
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Some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Hesiod's  WoAa  and  Daya 
contain  drawings  of  the  agricultural  implements, 
which  ■were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  have  their  Greek  names  placed  by 
the  side  of  each,  and  the  figure  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  has  the  word  a/uXa  by  its 
side." 

The  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  expressly  mention 
several  of  the  uses  to  which  these  instruments  were  apphed. 
A  small  sharp  chisel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  from 
the  trunk  of  the  vine ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
though  of  course  much  more  blunt  and  rough,  and  yet  called 
by  the  same  name  {ddahella),  was  employed  to  stir  up  the 
ground  about  its  roots  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust,  iv,  24,  26 ; 
De  Arbor.  10).  This  tool  was  likewise  used  to  refresh  the 
soil  in  rose-beds  (PaUad.  iii.  21)  ;  and  the  same  term, 
dolabra,  is  applied  to  the  spud,  or  small  spade,  which  tiie 
ploughman  carried  with  him  to  destroy  weeds.  Hence  the 
ancient  glossaries  translate  dolabra,  a  tool  for  digging  (o/w^); 
and  Columella  {De  Re  Rust.  ii.  2)  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  "  Nee  minus  dolabra,  quam  vomere,  bubulcus  utatur." 
See  also  Pallad,  ii,  3,  "  Glebje  dolabris  dissipanda." 

The  subject  receives  additional  light  from  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Sorterup  in  his  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Northern 
Antiquities  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum"  (Copenhagen, 
1846).  When  he  is  speaking  of  those  bronze  celts,  which 
he  calls  "  Palfitaves,"  and  which  belong  to  the  fourth  group 
in  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  classiiication,  he  mentions  some  which 
are  broader  and  flatter  than  the  rest,  and  says  that  they 
strongly  resemble  a  tool  which  the  Icelanders  still  use  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  fields  and  gardens  (p.  24).'     In  other 

'  Sm  MoaliMcoii,  Pai.  Grirca,  p.  10;  used  thrir  cella  in  digging,  the;  fixed  ■ 
Henodi  0pp.  cd.  Trincavelli,  VeneL  IB37,      tnuuTerae  bir  of  wood  o 


i.  Ten.  ud  td,  Loesner,  Lips.  1778,  buss  of  tlie  sbBft,  resembUDg  the  v/mtgUe. 

p.  342.  vhich  the  modem  Itklism  oas  with  Otat 

'  See  >1»  the  "  Guide  to  ffortJirm  A  r-  long   spkdc,  (vanga,)   uid  on  which  Ibe 

ehaeoiDgy"  edited  by  the   Elvl  of  EUes-  Iftboorer  places  his  foot  in  ordar  to  thrust 

mere,  London,  1B4B,  p.  60,     It  is   there  the  blade  int?  the  ground, 

staled  thU  the  so-called  "  pKlBtaves,"  vthieh  In   cases  where  the   Latins  spoke  of 

were  "  dieted  like  a  lai^  chisel  mdened  brtaiing  throagli  a  wall,  asing  the  Teril* 

at  the  edge,  and  made  to  be  inserted  into  petfi-ingtre,  perrunperf,  as  in  the  aboTe 

a  deft  handle  which  was  made  fast  with  extracts  from  CnrtiaB    and  Tacitns,  the 

a  leatbem  band,"  "are  still  used  under  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews  spokeoftfi'^jrHi? 

the  same  appeltaCion  in  Tcdand  as  a  sort  through  it.     See  Thucyd.  ii.  3  ;  £neu 

oTpiokorcrow."  Tact  c.  32;  Job,  xxiv.,  16;  Biek.  TiiLB, 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  Romans  xii.  G,  7,  12 ;  Hatt  vi.  19,  20,  xiiv.  43  ; 
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inBtances,  and  more  especially  in  the  continued  use  of  the 
upright  loom  described  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,"  we  find 
ancient  usages  lingering  in  Iceland  after  they  have  been 
abandoned  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  like  mtuiner  it 
appears  that  the  Icelanders  still  use  the  dolabra  in  the  culti- 
vation  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  in  accordance  with  the 
precepts  of  Columella  and  Palladius. 

li,  then,  we  have  ample  proof  that  these  instruments  were 
used  in  tilling  the  soil,  we  may  the  more  readily  admit  their 
employment  in  any  miUtary  operations,  which  required  the 
same  kind  of  manual  labour. 

V. — Another  important  circumstance  in  support  of  the  same 
view  is,  that  bronze  celts  of  the  required  form  are  chiefly 
found  about  ancient  encampments,  and  in  rarious  instances 
a  great  number  have  been  discovered  together.  In  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea  a  parcel  was  found  under  a  stone  near  the  spot 
where  the  Romans  made  their  attack  upon  the  Britons,  under 
Suetonius.'  "  No  lass  than  eighty  were  found  some  years 
since  in  the  parish  of  La  Trinity,  in  Jersey."*  "  In  May, 
1735,  there  were  found  above  one  hundred  on  Easterley 
Moor,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  York,  together  with  several 
lumps  of  metal,  and  a  quantity  of  cinders,  so  that  no  doubt 
remained  of  there  having  been  a  forge  at  that  place  for 
making  them."  "  They  have  been  found  of  the  same  form 
at  Danbury  and  Fifield,  in  Essex,  with  a  quantity  of  metal"' 
This  is  the  well-known  site  of  a  Roman  encampment.  More 
than  forty  were  found  in  1726  in  Hulne  Park,  near 
Alnwick  Casde,  with  twenty  swords  and  sixteen  spear- 
heads, of  different  patterns.'  At  Eeepham,  in  Norfolk,  thirty 
were  found  in  1747.'  A  great  number  were  found  about 
the  same  time  at  a  spot  in  the  New  Forest.^  The 
Count  de  Caylus  has  engraved  one,  which  was  found  with 
twelve  others  under  a  stone  twelve  leagues  from  Paris,  on 
the  road  from  Versailles  to  Houdan.  Some  of  them  had 
never  been  used,  as  they  retained  "  the  seams  of  the  mould" 
(les  barbes  du  moule).     The  Count  adds,  that  these  instru- 

Ln^  xn.  39.    The  Qreelu  lued  the  veiti  *  Laldi,  in  ArohaeoL  Jonnul,  toL  i., 

tuw^rrnr.      The   Hebrew    nuoe   for  the  p.  326. 

celt  Kppean  to  htve  been  nvirto.    See  1  *  Borlase,  AiitofComwKn,pp.283,2S4. 

Sun.  uiL  SO.  *  ArdueoloKia,  toL  t.,  p.  113. 

1  See  arlide  "Tkli"  in  Smith's  Die-  ^  Ibid,  p.  lU. 

tionar/  of  Greeic  uid  Roman  Anticpiiliea.  *  Ibid. 

>  RovlBiid,  Jfono  AnL,  pp.  8S,  as. 
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ments  are  found  all  over  Prance,  being  kno-wn  by  the  name 
of  "  Gallic  hatchets"  (des  haches  Gauloiaes).*  At  a  much 
more  recent  period,  M.  GerviUe  has  given  an  account  of  the 
quantities  found  in  Nonuandy,  which  were  so  great,  that  the 
braziers  sold  them  in  abundance  for  old  metal.  He  mentions 
more  especially,  that  thirty  bronze  celts  were  found  in  1820 
at  Chalendrey,  in  the  arrnndissement  of  Mortain,  and  that 
one  hundred  were  discovered  in  an  earthem  Tessel  at 
Sainte-Croix,  near  Cherbourg.* 

The  instances  now  produced  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
fact,  that  the  instruments  in  question  are  foimd  in  parcels, 
or  considerable  quantities,  and  in  the  ricinity  of  fortified 
places.  They  therefore  obviously  tend  to  illustrate  the  pas- 
B^es  which  I  have  quoted  from  Roman  authors,  and  which 
refer  to  the  use  of  do&JtrtB  for  marti^  purposes,  and  in  lai^ 
quantities  at  the  same  time. 

VI. — I  next  argue  in  support  of  the  same  opinion  from  the 
size,  form,  and  ornaments  of  the  celts  themselves.  In  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  their  strength  and 
ponderosity,  their  ornamental  patterns,  the  loop  or  ring,  found 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  and  their  adaptation  to  be 
fitted  to  a  wooden  handle. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  attachii^  the  bronze  celt  to 
its  handle,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  commonly  so  done, 
that  the  instrument  might  be  used,  not  as  a  hatchet,  but  as 
a  spud,  or  a  crow-bar.  It  was  impelled,  not  to,  but  fcara 
Ihe  body  of  the  workman,  and  the  haft  was  consequently 
straight.  At  the  time  when  this  subject  first  came  imder 
discussion,  Br.  Richard  Richardson^  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  haft  was  crooked,  as  represented  in  the  figure 
annexed  ;  and  Mr.  Du  Noyer  adopts  the  same  view  in  his 
valuable  essay  "  on  the  Classification  of  Bronze  Celts."'  To 
this  opinion  it  has  been  objected,  that  we  know  perfectly 
,  well  file  form  and  construction  of  ancient  hatchets,  since 
many  remain  entire,  and  the  representations  of  tbem  in 
works  of  art,  and  antique  monuments  of  all  kinds,  are  innu- 
merable. But  in  no  case  were  metallic  hatchets  made  with 
the  crooked  handle,  which  these  modem  authors  have  in- 
vented for  them.     Their  form  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from 

'  iZfcunltTJitM;,  toto.ii.,pp.319,320.  °  See   Leland's   Itmenuy,   edited   by 

*  Man.dtlaSoe.  ia  Ant.de tformaiKlie,      H«krne,  TDl.i.,p.  145. 
1 836,  p.  230.  ■  ArebAeoU  Jimmil,  *oL  it,  pp.  S,  6. 
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that  of  modern  hatchets ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  these 
crooked  handles  would  be  apt  to  break  at  the  elbow,  nor  that 
they  were  ill  suited  in  general  to  their  supposed  purpose. 


Examples  have,  indeed,  been  discOTered  in  France,  of 
small  stone  celts,  so  encased  as  to  make  a  kind  of  hatchet. 
The  celt  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  of  a  short  piece  of  stag's- 
hom,  and  by  means  of  a  hole  drilled  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  horn,  a  wooden  haft  is  fixed  transversely  into  it*  But 
these  primitive  instruments  would  have  very  httle  power, 
and  it  cannot  he  supposed  that,  except  in  veiy  rare  cases, 
such  a  mode  of  making  a  bronze  hatchet  would  have  been 
resorted  to  among  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  casting  in  metal,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  making  in 
the  metal  itself  the  transverse  hole  for  the  admission  of  the 
handle.  Hence,  notwithstanding  these  curious  attempts  at 
making  hatchets  of  stag's-hom  and  flint,  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  bronze  celts,  the  use  of  which  we  are  now 
considering,  were  generally  used  with  straight  handles,  as 
represented  in  the  Assyrian  baa-reliefs  (see  above,  p.  368), 
and  exemplified  in  the  Spanish,  Irish,  and  Scandinavian 
implements  already  referred  to. 

This  pomt  being  established,  I  proceed  to  observe  that  the 
wooden  handle  was  attached  to  the  metal  in  two  ways. 
Either  it  was  cleft  so  as  to  inclose  the  upper  part  of  the  celt, 
or  it  was  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  so  as  to  be  inserted 
into  it.    In  the  former  case  the  celt  was  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer's 

'  See  M^.  de  1' Acad,  des  InacriptloD*,  ^116.  MAn.  de  la  Sac.  dee  Antimuures 
tome  T.,  FariB,  1B21,  p.  71.  MOn.  dc  la  du  IMputemeot  da  k  Somme  <de  Piotr- 
Socd'EmulMiond' Abbeville,  1836,  p.  94,      die),  tome  i.,  Amiene,  1638,  p.  216— 227. 
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fourth  class  (see  wood-cut,  p.  369)  ;    in  the  latter  case  it 
beioDged  to  bia  fifth. 

RivetB  having  been  used  either  rarely,  or  not  at  all,  their 
place  was  effectually  suppUed  by  several  other  contrivances, 
more  especially  in  the  palstaves,  or  celts  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer's 
fourth  class. 

The  annexed  wood- 
cut represents  (re- 
duced to  half  the 
dimensions)  two  pal- 
staves preserved  in 
the  collection  of  an- 
cient bronzes  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Nation- 
ale  at  Paris.  Both  of 
them  are  thick  and 
massive,  but  more  es- 
pecially that  which  is 
without  a  ring,  and 
which  is  2  decimetres 
(=  7|  inches)  long. 
On  each  are  seen  the 
two  lateral  ridges, 
which  characterise  all 
celts  of  this  class ;  but 
in  these  specimens 
they  are  bent  inwards, 
an  appearance  which 
is  not  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  seen, 
however,  in  two  speci- 
mens  belonging  to  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  one  of  those  found  a.d.  1844,  at  Carleton  Rode,  in  Norfolk.* 

*  Arelueolngu,  to),  iixl.,  p.  494.     A  iomrds,  without  onj  hole  or  rinjt,  -rmj 

fine  eumple  of  this  modificatioQ  of  the  BtrooK,  and  7  oentiiDetrcs  (=:  2]  inebes) 

pilatave  is  exhibited   in  the  eame  work,  broad  at  the  edge.    Another,  No.  29$S, 

voL  xvi.,  pkte  68.    Bnt  ia  the  coUeetion  which  ii  S  decimetres  long,  and  haa  a 

of  ancient  bronHB  at  the  Louvre  in  Faris,  anukll  ring  at  the  sda,  ia  no  le«  than  1 1'2 

diere  ia  a  palstBTe  i  bordi  rteourbf;  No.  centimetres  (^  4  j  inchce)  broad  at  the 

3970,  no  lea*  tbao  24  aentimetrea  (;=  91  edge.     For  the  description  of  tbeM  three 

inchea)  loni.   It  ia  maaeive  and  ponderoua  remarkable  celts,  all  found  in  France,  I 

in   proportWD  to   its  length,  and  haa   a  am  iudebt«d  to  the  kindDew  of  M.  Adrien 

round  hole  at  the  top  instead  of  ^e  usual  de   Longperier,  the  Consenator  of  die 

ring  at  the  aide.    There  ia  another,  No.  Muaetmi. 
2971,   also  with  its  latenl  ridges  bent 
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In  a  discovery  of  various  instnimeDtB  and  weapons  at  Notre 
Dame  d'Or,  in  France,  of  -which  I  shall  hereafter  make  further 
mention,  there  were  found  eight  celts  of  this  kind  (**  haches 
i  herds  recourb&j"),  and  also  the  half  of  a  bronze  mould  for 
casting  them.  The  cavities  in  the  mould  were  deep  in  pro- 
portion to  the  projection  of  these  extraordinary  ridges.  It 
is  evident  that,  after  the  upper  part  of  the  celt  had  been 
placed  in  the  handle,  these  ridges  were  beaten  down  upon 
it  with  a  hammer,  and  they  must  have  embraced  it  so 
tightly,  that  even  without  any  bandage,  a  strong  crowbar  or 
lever  would  be  produced.  Bandages  were,  however,  employed 
as  the  ordinary  means  of  attachment,  and  thrae  who  have 
examined  the  modem  stone  celts  used  by  the  Soxith  Sea 
Islanders  and  the  Indians  of  North  America,  will  be  at  no 
loes  to  perceive  that  in  this  manner  the  handle  might  be 
fastened  aa  firgily  as  possible.  The  annexed  wood-cut  is 
the  im^inary  section  of  a  handle,  designed  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  cleft  or  cavity  of  the  handle  was  some- 
times adapted  to  the  wedge-shaped  pal- 
stave. That  palstaves  were  sometimes 
cast  in  this  form  is  proved  by  a  bronze 
mould  intended  for  casting  them,  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Mtueum,  and  of 
which  I  shall  hereafter  give  an  account. 
When  the  upper  part  of  the  palstave 
was  inserted  into  this  cavity,  and  the 
wood  and  bronze,  so  dove-tailed  togeHiier, 
were  tightly  bound  with  cords  or  thongs, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  two  would  be  in- 
separable. They  might  be  broken,  but 
they  could  not  be  dislocated. 

It  has  been  supposed  tliat  the  hollow  celt  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer's 
fifth  class  was  hkewise  attached  to  its  handle  by  cords.  (See 
the  preceding  wood-cut,  p.  373.)  Although  tiiere  is  the 
highest  prohabihty  that  this  mode  of  attachment  was  often 
used  in  the  case  of  these  celts,  as  well  aa  of  palstaves,  yet 
I  have  no  doubt  that  another  method  was  also  adopted,  which 
appears  still  more  efiectual.  If  I  cut  a  stick,  more  especially 
of  green  wood,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  socket  of  a  celt,  and 
dip  it  into  water,  the  swelling  of  the  wood  will  make  it  fill 
the  celt  so  completely,  that  it  will  require  very  great  force  to 
separate  them.     If  I  wish  to  separate  them,  I  have  only  to 
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let  them  remain  a  day  or  two  to  diy,  and  the  celt  vUl  then 
fall  off  by  its  own  weight,  in  consequence  of  the  ^rinkiug 
of  the  wood.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  celtfi  were  never 
rivetted  to  the  handle.  Probably  ihe  rivet  would  have 
been  an  inconvenience.  The  principal  use  of  the  ring  or 
loop,  I  apprehend,  was  to  assist  in  cEirrying  them,  a  dozen, 
or  twenty,  perhaps,  being  slung  together,  or  a  much  smaller 
number  tied  to  the  soldier's  belt  or  girdle."  It  appears 
likely  that,  when  an  army  was  on  its  march,  the  Calories 
often  carried  the  chisels  without  staves,  because  these  would 
be  a  useless  encumbrance.  They  looked  for  a  supply  of 
staves  to  the  natural  wood,  which  they  would  not  fell  to 
meet  vrith  wherever  their  operations  became  necessary. 
Suppose,  now,  the  dolabne  to  be  no  longer  wanted,  they  are 
left  to  dry,  the  bronze  capping  separates  from  the  wooden 
handles,  the  celts  are  then  slung  as  before,  and  the  army 
proceeds  on  its  march. 

In  some  instances  we  observe  that  the  ring  is  so  small  as 
to  admit  only  a  single  cord  or  thong.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  the  smaller  of  the  two  palstaves  represented 
above  (p.  374).  In  such  cases  the  principal  \i8e  of  the  rii>gi 
probably,  was  to  assist  in  carrying  the  celt ;  but  in  many 
others  the  hole  in  the  loop,  is  much  larger,  so  that  the  cord 
or  thong  might  be  passed  throi^h  it  many  times  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  369),  Here  it  would  be  of  greater  service  as  a 
method  of  attachment.  But,  notv^ithstanding  the  various 
contrivances  to  festen  the  celt  to  its  handle,  it  would  some* 
times  happen,  that  in  destroying  a  wall  a  chisel  thrust 
between  the  stones  or  bricks  would  be  so  firmly  wedged,  as 
to  be  in  great  danger  of  being  detached  from  the  hi^  and 

*  "  As  for  the  tint  of  loops,  'tis  proba- 
Ue  Ui«;  might  be  put  on,  tbM  thereb;  the 

luodlea  miftbt  be  fixt  the  better  ;  or  per-  taiion  oC  tiiem  in  his 

hapa  they  were  designed  for  tbe  ease  of  ClusificatioD  of  Bronze  Celta."  {ArchaeU. 

the  Boldieni,  cho  in  their  joum^B  might  Jounai,  vol.  iv.,  p.  6).     He  soppaseB  tbe 

r'lis  meaiu  futen  them  OD  their  gir-  ring  to  fa^ve  been  uied  for  the  porpoae  <rf 

"     Tbonuw  Heame  in  Leluid'E  Ititte-  Attaching  the  celt  to  the  handle.     But  it 

Tory,  ToL  i.,  p.  133.  is  not  saited  to  this  purpoBo,  iaumach  u 

That  the  \aoD  wa*  uwd  for  the  purpon  it  ia  a  split  ring,  li.  e.,  a  piece  of  win  the 

of  snipensiou,  is,  T  think,  proved  bj  the  ends  of  which,  inilead  of  being  welded, 

diacoTery  mentiODed  in 'iie  Arthatdogia,  soldered,  or   molted   together,   are   only 

Tol.  XTi.,  p.  363,  Plate  LIV.     A  bronze  fitted  bother  iu   such  a  wsy  that  iha 

ling  is  there  engraved  pasung  through  a  things  to  be  suspended  may  be  essUy  put 

■mall  ling  or  bead  of  jet  and  the  loop  of  on  or  taken  off.     It  is,  in  ^t,  the  kind  of 

a  hallow  celt.    These  Ibree  srticlea  were  ring  from  which  we  often  suspend  oar 

found  near  Tadcaster,  exactly  as  they  are  keys, 
xepresented  in  the  engranng.    They  are 
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left  in  the  wall.  A  thong  or  chain  passed  through  the  loop 
would  in  such  cases  afford  the  means  of  drawing  it  out 
again,  and  would  prevent  it  from  being  lost.  In  the 
M^moires  de  la  Socilt^  des  Antiquaires  de  I'Ouest,  Poitiers, 
A.D.  1844 — 1846,  there  is  an  account,  as  I  am  informed, 
of  an  ancient  wall,  in  which  celts  were  found  sticking 
as  if  thej  had  been  left  in  this  manner.  It  was  supposed 
that  they  had  been  used  instead  of  a  ladder  to  scale  the 
wall ;  but,  if  my  theory  is  founded  in  fact,  this  will  be 
r^arded  as  a  case  in  point ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
loop  or  ring,  having  a  cord  or  thong,  or  perhaps  a  chain 
passed  through  it>  would 
be  of  great  service  to  assist 
in  withdrawing  the  celt. 

This  would  be  more 
especially  the  case  where 
the  celt  was  provided  with 
two  rings,  as  was  often 
done.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
Way,  I  am  enabled  to 
produce  (half  the  real  size) 
the  figure  in  the  annexed 
wood-cut  of  a  bronze  chisel, 
found  A.D.  1810,  in  a  bar- 
row, near  Pitcur,  North 
Britain,  and  belonging  to 
the  collection  of  the  Hon. 
James  Talbot.  It  is  very 
stroi^.  Its  lower  end 
seems  exactly  fitted  to  act 
as  a  lever  or  a  wedge. 
Its  upper,  bent  perhaps 
accidentally,  seems  in- 
tended to  be  fixed  in  a 
stout  handle  of  wood,  or  possibly  of  horn,  and  the  two 
rings  would  afford  a  very  strong  attachment  either  for 
fastening  it  to  the  handle,  or  withdrawing  it  from  any  fixed 
position.  The  circumstance  of  its  discovery  in  a  barrow  is  an 
evidence  that  it  was  used  for  some  mihta^  purpose,  for  bar- 
rovrs  were  not  the  tombs  of  agriculturists,  gardeners,  masons, 
or  carpenters,  but  of  chieftains  and  warriors. 
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I  also  introduce  in  the  same  wood-cut  the  reduced  repre- 
sentation of  another  remarkable  form,  which  seems  to  be 
applicable  in  the  same  view  of  this  subject.  Count  Caylus, 
to  whom  I  have  dready  referred  for  proofs  that  these  imple- 
ments are  do  less  commonly  found  in  France  than  in  England, 
also  informs  us  that  thej  are  to  be  reputed  among  the  anti- 
quities of  Italy.'  Among  seven,  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Herculaneum,  he  describes  and  figures  one  of  a  remarkable 
form,  which  was  2  decimetres  (nearly  8  inches)  long,  not- 
withstanding the  abrasion  of  its  edge.  {See  the  wood-cut, 
in  which  I  have  represented  by  a  dotted  line  what  I  suppose 
to  have  been  the  original  edge.)  It  has  on  its  sides  two 
—  horns,  the  points  of  which  are  directed 

towards  its  edge.*  These  horns  seem 
exactly  adapted  to  assist  in  drawing 
it  back  whenever  it  became  fixed 
between  the  stones  of  a  wall. 

The  annexed  wood-cut  represents, 
a  little  less  than  the  origioal,  a  very 
fine  celt  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  fifth  class, 
which  was  lately  presented  to  this 
Institute  by  Mr.  William  Enghsh.  It 
was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames 
near  Wandsworth.  Besides  its  elegant 
form  and  decoration,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  position  of  the  loop,  the  bore 
of  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
celt,  instead  of  being  at  right  angles 
to  it,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  celts 
which  I  have  seen.  The  dimemdons 
of  this  beautiful  object  are  as  follows  : 
I  Length  of  celt,        12    centimetres 

(=  4|  inches). 
I  Width  of  its  edge,     4.4  centimetres 

(=  1|  inches). 
Diameter  at  the  top,  3.7  centimetres 
( =  1^  inches). 

J  It  htt  hren  aasertod,  that  bnmie  celta  from  Nuiloi  ind  ooe  from  CoinaL    Tha 

■re  never  found  in  lulj.     I  bebere  the  oelts  in  tbiB  eoUeetitni,  25  or  36  in  nDmber, 

oecoirence  of  them  in  Italian  catnneta  ia  are  all  of  the  common  form,  i.e.,  belonging 

comparatiiely  are.    But  in  eonflrmatioa  to  Mr.  Da  Nojer*!  4th  and  5lh  cL 


of  the  Matement  of  Cajlui  I  may  mention,  *  Reeneil  d'Antiquiliis,  tom.  it,   Plata 

that  in   the  collection    belonging   to   the       XCIV.,  flg.  2,  andpagta  318,  321,  333. 
M^llUdt^ATti^tntlAP»Ii^,it^en^rehTe  In  the  above-mentioned  eoUeetioa  of 
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In  the  year  1744,  several  bronze  celts,  also  of  Mr.  Du 
Noyer'e  fifth  class,  were  dug  up  at  Karn  Bre,  a  very  an- 
cient fortification  near  the  I^d's  End  in  ComwaJl.  With 
them  were  found  a  number  of  Roman  Coins,  showing  that 
these  implements  were  probably  in  use  among  th^  Eomans, 
and  not  among  Gallic  or  northern  nations  only.  Mr. 
Borlase,  who  gives  t^  account,'  has  ei^raved  two  of  those 
which  were  found  at  Karn  Bre.  They  are  about  14  cen- 
timetres (=6  inches)  long,  and  the  cavity  designed  to 
receive  the  handle  is  about  3  centimetres  {=  1^  inch)  wide, 
BO  that  they  were  quite  large  and  strong  enough  to  be  used 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  supposed.  They  present  a  good 
example  of  the  ornamental  mouldings,  which  in  celts  of  this 
general  pattern  usually  surround  the  socket,  and  on  which 
Mr.  Bormse  founds  the  following  ai^ument.  "If  it  shall 
appear,"  says  he  (p.  286),  after  observing  how  curious  and 
elegant  the  ancients  were  about  their  arms,  "  that  we  have 
reason  to  reckon  these  celts  among  the  weapons  of  war,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  be  ornamented  with 
mouldings,  and  embossed  orderly-figured  ridges."  Thiis  far 
Borlase  made  an  approach  to  the  opinion  which  I  wish  to 
establish,  but  he  concluded  that  these  celts  were  the  heads 
of  spears,  and  thus  fell  into  an  error.  Neither  Borlase's 
conjecture  that  they  were  spear-heads,  nor  that  of  some  other 
antiquaries,  who  have  made  them  spear-tails,  supposing  them 
to  have  been  intended  to  fix  the  spear  into  the  ground,  has 
met  with  any  general  acceptance.  But,  I  think,  the  care 
bestowed  in  most  cases  upon  their  form  and  decoration,  of 
which  some  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cuts, and  in  those  of  the  former  volumes  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Journal,  is  agreeable  to  the  habits  of  the  military 
Ufe  of  the  ancients,  no  less  than  of  modem  times.  There 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  patterns  of  the  hollow  celts  more 
especially,  and  as  much  elegance  of  form  sB  was  posable- 
in  instruments,  which  were  to  be  employed  as  spades,  levers,, 
and  wedges. 

VII. — In  the  same  depositories  with  those  bronze  celts,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  present  investigation,  there  have  often 

Delta  belongiDg  to  the  BibliotMqoe  Nk-  M.  Muret  told  me,  thkt,  rndpng  (tddi  th» 

tioiule  at  Paria,  I  obaerred  ooe  exactW  style  of  onument,  he  believed  Uiia  eelt  to 

like  that  here  cofued  bom  Cayloa.    It  be  Gsoliih,  not  Homan. 
most  haTe  been  either  the  aune  whidi  he  '  AotiquitiM  of  Commll,  p.  381 — 383. 

poMeaaed,  or  cast  from  the  tame  moold.  Plate  XXIV. 
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been  found  not  only  celts  of  other  forma,  but  also  speu'-beads, 

daggers,  swords,  and  otber  military  implements.'  Tbia  bas 
been  regarded  as  an  indication,  that  the  palstaves  and  hollow 
celts  vere  also  appUed  to  martial  uses.' 

The  first  example  vbich  I  shall  produce  in  illustration  of 
this  argument,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Harford's  "  Ac- 
count of  Antiquities  discovered  in  ^e  Quantock  Hills,  a.  d. 
1794."^  These  antiquities  were  two  tores  and  two  celts,  all 
of  bronze.  He  gives  an  engraving,  which  shows  their  form 
and  magnitude.  One  of  the  celts  is  16  centimetres  (=  6^ 
inches)  in  length,  its  edge  or  lower  extremity  being  5  cen- 
timetres broad ;  and  the  whole  implement  must  have  been 
well  adapted  both  as  to  size  and  strength  for  the  removal 
of  earth,  and  even  for  the  destruction  of  walla.  Such 
an  implement  might  evidently  be  used  in  gardening 
and  in  agriculture  agreeably  to  the  remarks  which  I  have 
already  made.  But  the  circumstance  of  the  two  tores, 
which  were  in  this  instance  found  with  the  two  celts,  mam- 
festly  points  to  martial  rather  than  to  peaceful  occupations. 
For  the  tore  was  a  military  decoration,  and  proves  that  these 
remaina  must  have  belonged  to  a  soldier,  and  probably  to 
one  who  bad  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  abihty 
in  coDstnicting  camps,  and  in  taking  fortified  places. 

The  armtUa  aurea  was  another  decoration  which  the 
Roman  generals  bestowed  as  a  reward  upon  their  soldiers.* 
We  accordingly  find,  that  "  four  bracelets  of  pure  gold," 
belonging  to  the  ring-mon^  of  our  antiquaries,  a  apear-head, 
and  three  lumps  of  raw  copper,  were  found  in  1 806  on  the 
sea  beach  near  Eastboum  in  Sussex,  together  with  five  bronze 
celta,  two  of  them  having  sockets  for  the  handles,  and  the 
other  three  being  palstaves  with  the  lateral  ridges  beat 
inwarda  to  embrace  the  handles  as  before  described.* 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  made,  a.d.,  1844, 
at  Notre  Dame  d'Or,  in  the  department  of  Vienne.  The 
articles  of  bronze,  some  entire  and  some  broken,  which  were 

■  SsestKiTe,in{T.p.371,Uie  ctMnear  luuid  Keller,  in  deacriluiig  the  aotiquitiea, 

Alnwick  Cutle,  *nA  Archaeok^im,  toL  ix.,  riz.  oelt^  spear-faeada,  Bworda,  ftc,  found 

pp.  84,  85.  in  the  I^lce  of  Znridi.   See  Hittheihingcn 

1  "  Dk  die   genannten   Sttleke   neben  der  Antiqnllrien-GeaeUaduft  in  Znridi, 
rinander   liegen,  ao   liefart   dieaer   Fund  l'^  Band,  Znridi,  1B44. 
dco  deatlichaten  Beweis,  da«  neben  den  *  ArchaecJo^a,  nd.  xiv.,  p.  94. 
aogenanoten    Celts    auch    achwertaitige  <  See  Smilh'a  Diclioitarii  of  OrtA  <aid 
LauzoupitEan,  oder  Dolehe^  in  gebraoch  Raman  Amtiqtiitia,  artiele  *  »»"' '  * 
"  *  ArehaeUogia,  vH.  xn.,  p.  363,  EHMe 


These  are  the  word*  of  the  Bar.  Ferdi-      LXVIII. 
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found  on  that  occasion  in  the  Ticinitj  of  both  Boman  and 
GaUic  confltmctions,  included,  beaideH  the  celts  with  borders 
bent  inwards,  and  the  half  of  a  mould  for  casting  them,  celts 
(coins)  of  the  hollow  kind,  gpear-heada,  swordfl,  and  da^^rs, 
and  moreorer  a  number  of  gouges  like  those  used  by  joiners 
and  cabinet-makers/ 

In  some  of  the  instances  which  I  have  already  quoted 
(See  §  v.),  it  has  been  ai^ed  from  the  fragments  of  bronze 
and  lumps  of  metal,  apparently  designed  for  the  melting- 
pot,  that  these  were  the  remains  of  a  bronze-foundry.  An 
interesting  discovery  of  this  kind  was  made  a  few  years 
a^o  near  Amiens,  and  the  objects  brought  to  light,  including 
celts  of  the  usual  forms,  are  carefully  preserved  and  well 
displayed  in  that  city  as  part  of  the  museum  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Picardy. 

For  the  account  of  another  discovery,  no  less  important,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev,  C.  Wellbeloved,  the 
Curator  of  Antiquities  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 
In  the  year  1845  a  hoard  of  celts,  very  remarkable  both  for 
their  number  (more  than  fifty)  zind  for  the  variety  of  their 
ferms,  was  found  at  Westow,  a  vilk^e  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  in  Yorkshire,  not  fer  fixim  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Derventio.  These  articles  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  York.  Besides  celts  of  the  usual  form,  there  were  bronze 
chisels,  resembling  in  shape  those  now  commonly  used,  i.  e. 
with  a  shoulder  projecting  all  round  at  the  top  of  the  blad^ 
and  above  this  a  strong  spike  made  to  be  inserted  into  the 
wooden  handle.  There  was  also  a  mortice-chisel,  the  form 
and  size  of  which  are  shovm  in  the  following  woodcut.  Its 
edge  is  only  half  a  centimetre  broad,  so  that  it  could  only 
have  been  used  to  make  mortice  of  a  corresponding  width ; 
it  may  therefore  have  been  a  joiner's  or  cabinet-maker's  tool, 
although  it  might  be  usefrd  in  constructing  military  engines, 
or  the  furniture  of  a  camp.  It  is  hollow,  and  h^  no 
provision  for  a  rivet.  Of  this  there  would  be  no  need, 
because  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  would  force  Hxe  wooden 
handle  downwards  into  it,  so  that  the  more  it  was  used,  the 
firmer  would  be  its  attachment  to  the  handle.  It  is  both 
well-formed  and  strong,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very 
effective  instrument.     Other  tools  were  discovered,  which, 

'  See  the  ■eeoant  by  M.  Filloo,  ia  "  Mfm.  de  U  Soc.  dea  Auliqusires  de  l*Oueet, 
Foitien,  1844,"  p.  469— 181,  and  piste  ix. 
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as  I  am  informed,  were  exactly  like  thoee  now  used  for 
cutting  leather.  Another  remarkahle  circumstaiice  in  thiH 
find  at  Westow  was  the  number  of  gouges,  which  varied 
considerably  in  size.  Two  of  them  are  here  represented 
with  the  mortice-chiael,  of  the  dimensions  of  the  originals. 


The  edge  of  the  gouges  is  bevelled  on  both  sides,  and  differs 
in  this  respect  from  the  modern  gouge,  the  reason  of  which 
is,  that  in  the  modem  manufacture  a  plate  of  steel  is  welded 
upon  a  plate  of  iren,  and  the  one  bevel  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  steel  aJways  projects  beyond  the  iron,  and  maJces  the  cut- 
ting edge.  In  other  respects,  ancient  bronze  gouges  resemble 
the  modem  instrument,  being  made  hollow  and  adapted,  like 
the  moriiice-chisel,  to  receive  a  wooden  handle,  widiout  any 
rivet.  With  the  celts,  chisels,  and  gouges  waa  found  a 
fragment  or  small  piece  of  brenze,  which  was  evidently  an 
overflowing  of  the  metal  from  a  mould. 

Discoveries,  similar  to  this  at  Westow,  have  been  made  at 
various  places,  both  in  England  and  in  France.  I  may 
mention  those  at  Carlton  Rode  and  at  Notre  Dame  d'Or,  to 
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which  I  hare  already  referred.  In  such  cases  it  would  be 
absurd  to  pretend,  that  all  the  tools  discovered  were  designed 
exclusivelj  for  martial  purposes.  A  founder's  workshop 
must  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  intruments  to  carpenters 
and  other  artificers,  whether  they  were  to  be  employed  in 
times  of  war  or  of  peace.  But  all  the  principal  implements 
necessary  for  domestic  purposes  were  also  required  in  order  to 
construct  miUtary  engines,  to  raise  or  to  destj^y  fortifications, 
and  to  make  the  furniture  of  the  camp.  We  learn  from 
Vegetius,'  that  a  legion  was  attended  by  carpenters,  smiths, 
and  other  workmen,  for  making  and  repairing  arms,  carriages, 
equipages,  canoes,  wooden  towers,  and  engines  of  all  kinds 
for  ^e  defence  and  attack  of  fortified  places  ;  and  that  it  was 
fiimished  with  chisels,  hatchets,  adzes,  and  saws  {doiabra, 
secures,  ascits,  serrce)  for  sawing,  cutting,  and  planing  wood  ; 
and  with  hoes,  spades,  shoToLs,  rakes,  hand-barrows,  and 
baskets,  for  digging  and  removing  earth.  If  we  further  bear 
in  mind,  that  a  Koman  legion  was  stationed,  for  a  long  time, 
at  the  same  place,  instead  of  being  often  moved  lUce  an 
English  regiment,^  we  shall  the  more  easily  conceive  how 
readily  the  engineers  and  artificers  belonging  to  the  legion 
might  be  employed,  not  only  in  making  roads  and  bribes 
all  over  the  country,  but  in  the  work  of  any  neighbouring 
farm  or  villa. 

Two  sets  of  tools  more  especially  deserve  attention  in 
connection  with  our  present  subject,  viz.  gouges  and  those 
used  to  cut  leather. 

Gouges  were  certainly  employed  to  round  and  polish  the 
shafts  of  arrows  and  of  spears.  This  we  learn  fi^m  the 
following  extract  :^ — "  Ex  parrissimis  dolaturis,  quales  Ian- 
cearum  sive  sagittarum  hastas  polientes  faciunt."  i.  e.  "Of  the 
smallest  shavings,  such  as  are  made  by  those  who  polish  the 
shafts  of  lances  or  arrows." 

7  DeBeUiL.L  u.,  c.  10,  ll,&nd26.  abondaiiM  of  eiridenee  both  from  udeDt 

'  The  Sixth  Legioii  was  sBtabluhsd  kt  uithon  sod    &oni   bricka,  potteiy,  uid 

York  before  L.b.  190,  ud  hiul  its  head  inscriptioiu   on  stone,  tlut  the  twenty- 

qnarters  there  u  long  u   the  Ronun  secoiid  legioa  ma  employed  In  Gemiaiiy 

power  CDdured  in  Ehitwn  (WellbeloTed's  ^otn  i.d.  SS  to  ij>.  305.    In  f&M,  b  legion 

fiitraatn,   p.    84).      The    Twwity-flmt  «m  Kttkched  to  &  p&Mimlu-  district  klmoM 


Legion  tm  in  like  manner  pennuieDtly      like  s  colony  or  s  eorpontian  ;  snd  hence 

settled  in  Swiberland  (Schmidt,  Antiqu]-      aroee  the  immense  intliience  of  tlie  Romui . 

■     "     ~  "  '" ''      '■" nd  hriiits 

hf.Lat., 
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t^  de  la  Sniaae,  p.  49).    Mr.  Hennann  occapation  npon  the  mannera  and  limits 

Wiener,  in  hia  dissertation  Bt  Ztginne  of  the — '■ — 
Smaitonun   Vieaima  Seeimda,    (itoro- 
ttadt,  1830),  has  prored,  by  collecting  an 
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The  celts  adapted  for  cutting  leather  have  ao  equal  cJaim 
to  be  regarded  as  military  implement ;  for  hides,  both 
untanned  and  made  into  leather,  were  no  less  oseful  in  the 
army  than  -wood  and  bronze.  Immense  droves  of  cattle 
were  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  soldiers  ;  and,  after 
they  had  been  slain,  their  skms  were  employed  for  clothing, 
armour,  carriages,  paddi^-cases,  and  in  various  other  ways ; 
but  more  especially,  in  connection  with  the  subject  which  I 
am  now  discussing,  they  supplied  the  best  and  easiest  method 
of  attaching  the  celts  or  palstaves  to  their  wooden  handles  by 
means  of  thongs.  This  may  be  the  reaaon  why  hoards  of 
celts  often  contain  tools  like  those  now  used  by  leather- 
cutters.  The  lower  extremity  of  these  tools,  which  forms 
the  cutting  edge,  is  remarkably  broad,  and  it  is  curved  like 
the  arc  of  a  circle.  These  celtB  were  used  either  without  a 
handle,  or  with  a  short  one. 

VIII. — The  ai^uments  advanced  in  the  two  last  sections 
are  confinned  by  the  appearances  of  the  celt-moulds,  which 
are  sometimes  found  •mth  the  celts  themselves,  and  which 
are  either  of  stone  or  bronze. 

1.  Celt-moidds  of  Stone. — Besides  a  very  fine  collection  of 
celts,  our  temporary  museum  (ai,  SaUsbury)  contained  two 
moulds,  one  of  serpentine,  the  other  of  granite.  That  which 
is  of  serpentine  was  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  intended 
for  casting  spear-heads.  The  other,  which  is  of  granite,  was 
found  near  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Duke,  F.S.A.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  four-sided 
prism,  and  the  cavities,  engraved  on  two  of  its  sides,  show 
that  it  was  intended  to  cast  celts  of  two  sizes,  but  both 
belonging  to  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  fifth  class.  It  will  be  obsOTved, 
that  ^ere  must  have  been  another  prism  agreeing  with  this 
so  as  to  complete  the  mould 

A  still  more  remarkable  mould  is  that  of  hone-stone  fbnnd 
in  Anglesea,  which  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  iti.,  p.  257,  and  is  also  represented  in 
the  annexed  wood-cut.  Like  that  just  mentioned,  it  is  a 
four-sided  prism ;  but  it  has  cavities  on  all  the  four  sides, 
three  of  them  being  formed  for  casting  the  heads  of  spears 
or  darts,  and  the  fourth  for  casting  hollow  celte.  Here  we 
have  a  manifest  indication,  that  the  soldiers  who  used  the 
spears  or  darts,  also  used  the  celts.  At  the  same  time  this 
mould  was  well  adapted  to  be  carried  on  military  expedi- 
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tions,  since,  though  it  consisted  of  two  pieces,  each  about  23 
centimetres  (9'14  inches)  long  by  5  centimetres  broad,  it  was 


only  necessary  to  place  the  different  sides  in  apposition,  in 
order  to  fonn  moulds  of  four  different  kinds. 

2.  Celt-moulds  of  Bronze. — The  following  woodcut  (see 
next  page)  exhibits,  reduced  to  half  the  dimensions  of  the  ori- 
ginal, the  outside  and  inside  of  a  bronze  celt-mould,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  Except  that  found  at  Notre  Dame 
d'Or,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  the  only  mould  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  designed  to  cast  palstaves  or  celts  of  Mr. 
Du  Noyer's  fourth  class.  The  pattern  on  the  outside,  con- 
sisting of  three  acute-angled  triangles,  one  within  the  other, 
is  neat,  though  less  elaborate  than  the  ornament  of  some  of 
the  moulds  for  casting  hollow  celts.  The  two  parallel  ridges 
which  project  from  the  upper  part,  and  the  transverae  ridge 
which  unites  them  at  the  base,  afford  space  for  the  cavities, 
which  were  designed  to  produce  the  corresponding  ridges  in 
the  celt  itself,  the  transverse  ridge  representing  the  "  stop- 
ridge  "  of  the  celt.  In  the  inside  view  we  observe  at  the  top 
an  hemispherical  cavity,  into  which  the  metal  was  poured. 
Immediately  below  this  cup-like  cavity,  and  between  the 
two  parallel  cavities  designed  to  form  the  lateral  ridges  of 
the  celt,  we  see  a  portion  of  the  mould  occupying  the  same 
space  which  would  be  occupied  in  the  manufactured  celt  by 

VOL.  YI.  3  F 
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one  aide  of  the  cleft  wooden  handle.     Here  we  observe  the 
contrivance  which  I  endeavoured  to  illuBtrate  by  the  diagram 


in  §  VI.,  p.  375.  The  upper  part  of  the  celt,  destined  to  be 
inserted  into  the  cleft  handle,  would  be  slightly  contracted 
from  above  downwards,  so  that,  when  the  celt  and  its  handle 
were  bound  together,  they  would  be  inseparable.  We  next 
observe  two  notches  or  tenons  on  the  two  sides  and  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  mould,  which  are  fitted  to  two 
mortices  in  the  other  half,  and  are  designed  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  two  halves  in  their  proper  position.  No  pro- 
vision is  here  made  for  decorating  the  blade  of  the  celt.  We 
perceive  only  a  longitudinal  ridge,  which  would  tend  in  a 
slight  degree  to  strengthen  it.  The  celts  caat  in  this  mould 
would  be  large  and  strong  enough  for  all  the  uses,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  this  memoir. 

With  the  mould  which  I  have  now  described,  we  may 
contrast  that  mentioned  in  the  ./I  i-c^o^^o/o^/a,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  424 
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which  was  formed  to  cast  socketed  or  hollow  celts.  Its 
external  form  and  decoration,  and  hkewise  its  internal  ap- 
pearance, are  exhibited  on  a  much  reduced  scale  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut.     It  has  a  loop  on  each  side,  which  would 


serve  both  to  assist  in  carrying  and  suspending  it,  and  also 
in  tying  the  two  halves  together,  when  it  was  used  for  casting 
celts.  In  the  inside  of  the  one  half  are  seen  two  latend 
ridges,  and  at  the  bottom  two  notches  or  tenons  The  wood- 
cut shows  in  the  other  half  the  two  lateral  channels  and  the 
two  oval  mortices,  which  are  fitted  to  receive  the  ridges  and 
the  tenons.  Provision  is  made  for  a  loop  on  one  side  of 
the  celta.  The  length  of  the  mould  is  155  centimetres 
(=  5f  in.),  the  length  of  the  cavity  for  the  celts  to  be 
manufactured  from  it,  11  centimetres.  The  fragments  of 
celts,  spear-heads,  &e.,  found  with  it  were  probably  designed 
for  the  melting-pot.  The  core,  which  was  necessary  to  make 
the  socket  of  the  celts,  has  not  been  found.  This  fine  sample 
of  the  apparatus  of  a  Roman  cBrarius  belongs  to  Clement 
Unthank,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  who  has  kindly  entrusted  it  to 
me  for  examination. 

But  of  all  the  moulds  designed  for  casting  hollow  celts,  the 
most  beautiful  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  Mr.  Bartlett's, 
now  forming  part  of  the  fine  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  well  represented  and  described  both  iu  the  Archaeologia, 
vol.  v.,  p.  109,  Plate  VII.,  figs.  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  and  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330,  figs.  5, 6,  7, 8,  where  the  pre- 
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cise  aud  clear  account  given  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer  renders  any 
further  detail  superfluous. 

Kespecting  these  moulds,  it  may  be  observed  in  general, 
that,  besides  being  admirably  Btted  for  casting,  they  are 
remarkably  compact,  and  thus  well  adapted  to  be  carried 
from  place  to  place,  and  that  their  style  of  ornament,  though 
simple,  appears  suited  to  the  military  taste  of  the  Romans. 
When,  in  connection  with  the  shape,  excellent  -workmaii- 
sliip,  and  ornament  of  these  moulds,  we  consider  that  they 
are  found  with  the  celts  made  from  them,  with  lumps  of 
metal  and  with  cinders,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  those 
who  used  the  celts  often  made  them  as  they  were  wanted. 
They  did  with  the  celts  themselves  as  with  their  handles. 
Instead  of  always  encumbering  themselves  with  a  load  to 
be  carried  on  distant  expeditions,  they  trusted  to  find  sup- 
phes  of  metal  wherever  they  might  require  it,  and  they 
cast  it  into  the  requisite  shape  according  to  the  occasion. 

IX. — One  of  the  authors  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  quote 
(Mr.  Harford),  calls  this  instrument  the  "  ignus  fatuus  of 
antiquaries."  The  name  appears  very  appropriate.  For, 
not  to  mention  that  celts  sometimes  occur  in  bogs,  and 
resemble  a  flame  in  their  various  shapes,  they  have  certainly 
led  the  unfortunate  antiquary  many  a  dance,  and  plunged 
him  into  many  a  quagmire.  But  although  I  have  so  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society,  I  will  now  venture  to 
exhibit  this  changeful  implement  under  another  form,  before 
I  bring  my  discourse  to  a  conclusion. 

Tacitus,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  refers  to  other 
instruments  besides  hatchets  (secures)  and  chisels  (dolabras), 
which  were  used  in  taking  cities.  His  "  et  cetera"  was  no 
doubt  intended  by  him  to  include  the  drill  {ieredra,  Vitruv. 
X.,  12),  and  this  instrument  is  also  included  under  the  term 
celt  by  modem  antiquaries.  The  use  of  it  is  explained  by 
the  Greek  writers  on  the  art  of  taking  cities,  viz.,  Athenaeus, 
Apollodorus,  and  Philo.'  They  inform  us  that  the  soldiers 
used  this  engine  (rpiitavov^^  as  well  as  the  ram,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  testudo,  and  Apollodorus  not  only  gives  a  minute 
account  of  its  construction,  but  accompanies  his  description 
by  two  drawings  for  the  sake  of  explanation.  One  of  these 
is  here  copied  (see  wood-cut)  as  we  find  it  in  a  MS.  in  the 

3,  pp.  4,  5,  IB,  19,  n,  98.    See  aba 
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British  Museum  (Cod.  Bum.  69,  f.  37) ;  aad  although  thia 
MS.  was  written  so  late  as  a.d.  1545,  yet  the  author  lived  as 


early  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  under  whom  he 
was  extensively  employed  as  a  civil  and  military  architect, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  douht  that  his  drawings,  made 
from  machines,  with  which  he  was  iamitiar,  have  heen  copied 
with  sufficient  accuracy  in  the  MSS.  of  a  much  later  date. 
We  also  find  copies  of  these  drawings  in  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  work  published  at  Venice,  a.d.  1572  ;*  in  the  Pohor- 
cetica  of  Lipsius,  Antwerp,  1596  ;  and  in  the  only  edition  of 
the  Greek  text  which  has  yet  appeared,  published  at  Paris 
in  1693.  From  these  drawings,  as  well  as  from  the  words 
of  Apollodorus  in  the  passage  to  which  they  relate,  we  learn 
that  the  drill  was  either  simply  turned  by  the  hand,  or  was 
worked  by  means  of  a  bow,  or  by  the  use  of  spoke-staves. 
It  was  commonly  applied  to  the  joint  between  tiie  bricks  or 
stones  with  the  point  slanting  upwards,  in  order  that  the 
mortar,  reduced  to  dust,  might  more  readily  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  it  was  moved  &om  one  part  of  the  wall  to 
another,  as  was  deemed  most  effectual  to  Uie  purpose. 

The  drawing,  which  is  copied  in  tlie  annexed  wood-cut, 
appears  to  represent  very  faithfully  all  the  essential  parts  of 

'  Heronii  Liber  dc  Maehinit  BtUici;  m  Barocio,  VeneL  1572. 
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this  machine.  It  ia  that  variety  which  vae  worked  with  a 
bow.  We  observe,  first,  a  block  of  wood  containing  a  pivot 
for  the  instrument  to  turn  upon  ;  then  a  wooden  frame  con- 
taining two  long  parallel  staves,  round  both  of  which  the  stnng 
of  the  bow  passes.  Into  the  end  of  this  frame  is  fixed  a 
kind  of  weapon  like  a  javelin.  This,  together  with  the  frame, 
slants  upwards  and  is  directed  to  the  mortar  which  lies 
between  two  courses  of  stone.  The  three  concentric  circles 
are  a  rude  representation  of  the  cloud  of  dust  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  the  drill 

The  whole  of  this  machine  might  be  very  easily  con- 
structed whenever  it  was  wanted ;  and  for  a  metallic  point, 
it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  sometimes  had  recourse  to  the 
stronger  and  heavier  varieties  of  spear-heads,  especially  to 
those  of  a  quadrate  form,  such  as  would  be  caat  in  two  of  the 
sides  of  the  stone  celt-mould  represented  and  described  in  the 
last  section.  But  we  may  also  suppose  that  strong  pointed 
instruments,  more  especially  adapted  to  perforate  walls,  were 
cast  for  this  express  purpose,  and  on  this  principle  we  maj 
perhaps  explain  the  use  of  some  articles  of  bronze,  which  are 
found  and  classed  with  celts,  but  to  which  no  particular 
destination  has  hitherto  been  assigned.  Of  such  objects  I 
produce  two  examples. 

One  is  the  instrument  found  at  Feel  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
which  is  represented  in  the  Archaeoiogical  Journal,  vol.  ii.. 


p.  187,  and  repeated  in  the  annexed  wood-cut.  It  seems 
moat  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  I  have  sup- 
posed. Instead  of  the  two  edges  of  an  ordinary  spear- 
bead,  we  see  here  four  planes  each  with  two  edges,  so  that 
as  the  machine  waa  turned  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
bow,  four  edges  would  rasp  the  brick,  stone,  or  mortar 
in  turning  in  one  direction,  and  the  four  alternate  edges 
would  do  the  same  in  turning  in  the  other  direction.  The 
comminuted  materials  of  the  wall  would  fall  in  powder 
through  the  four  channels  which  separate  the  cutting  edges. 
The  instrument  has  a  socket  and  loops  for  fastening  it  to 
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the  wooden  shaft.  It  is  13  centimetres  (=  5  inches)  long. 
The  eight  cutting  edges  are  apparently  of  equal  dimensions 
and  projection,  and  adapted  to  act  with  equal  force  upon  the 
materijJa  opposed  to  them.  Indeed,  in  this  interesting  reUc 
of  ancient  warfare,  we  see  a  remarkable  union  of  symmetry 
with  force,  the  workmanship  being  both  fine  and  massive. 

The  other  example  is  that  of  an  instrument  which  is  also 
pointed  and  of  a  quadrate  form.  It  belonged  to  the  Italian 
virtuoso  and  antiquary,  Moscardo.  In  the  account  of  his 
museum  he  has  represented  together  two  massive  articles  of 
bronze,  one  of  which  is  a  palstave  with  its  lateral  ridges  bent 
inwards  in  the  manner  described  in  §  VI. ;  the  other  is  the 
instrument,  which  I  here  exhibit  with  its  dimensions  greatly 
reduced.^    It  is  formed  to  be  fastened  to  a  wooden  shaft  by 


means  of  lateral  ridges  beaten  down  by  the  hammer  as  in  the 
palstave ;  Moscardo  inferred  from  the  weight  of  these  two 
implements,  that  they  were  intended  to  be  thrown  as.  great 
arrows  from  a  catapult.  But  neither  of  them  seems  to  me 
suited  to  this  purpose,  whereas  that  terminating  in  a  point 
would  have  served  very  well  as  a  drill  to  perforate  walls. 

I  have  introduced  the  subject  of  the  drill  both  because  our 
collections  of  bronze  celts  contain  some  articles  which  seem 
apphcable  to  this  purpose,  and  because  in  destroying  walls 
the  use  of  the  drill  was  no  doubt  often  subsidiary  to  the  use 
of  palstaves  and  hollow  celts.  When  the  wall  was  so  close 
and  compact  that  the  celts  could  not  be  pushed  between  the 
courses,  holes  were  drilled  so  as  to  make  space  for  leverage, 
and  the  chisel  was  then  wedged  in  and  employed  as  a 
crowbar  to  loosen  and  displace  the  atones. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  contribute  my  share  towards 
the  removal  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  opprobrium  anti- 
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quariorum."  Aasummg  that  dolabra  In  Latin  meuit  a  chisel, 
I  have  proved  by  various  direct  testimonies  the  extensive  use 
of'  this  tool  in  ancient  -warfare.  I  have  produced  Assyrian 
sculptures  in  exact  accordance  with  the  words  of  Boman 
historians.  From  the  use  of  the  chisel  in  mining,  in  garden- 
ing, and  in  agriculture,  I  have  shown  its  aptitude  to  be 
employed  in  military  operations  which  required  the  same 
description  of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  in  making  roads,  mounds, 
and  ditches,  in  mining  and  counter-mining,*  and  in  destroying 
both  earth-works  and  walls  of  brick  and  stone.  I  have 
considered  all  the  principal  peculiarities  in  the  various  forms 
of  the  bronze  celts  of  those  classes  to  which  I  have  confined 
my  inquiry,  and  have  shown  that  these  peculiarities,  together 
with  the  situations  and  circumstances  in  which  the  celts  are 
found,  support  the  same  opinion.  In  short,  wherever  we 
should  now  use.  the  spade,  the  crowbar,  or  the  pickaxe,  the 
ancients  used  the  palstave  or  the  hollow  celt,  fastened  to  a 
straight  wooden  shaft ;  and  this  was  the  practice  not  only  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  the  Hebrews. 
Assyrians,  and  Carthaginians,  and  of  all  nations  to  which 
they  extended  the  knowledge  of  their  arts,  or  which  were 
sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation  to  dwell  in  fortified  places. 


*,*   The  Central  Commitlee  daeire  to  acknowledge  the  kindne«B  of   the 

Author,  in  presenting  to  the  Society  the  numeroai  intereaUng  Illnstrationi  which 
Bccompanv  the  fore^iog  Memoir,  This  unwonted  contiibutiou  has  appeared  to 
justify  &  aeviation,  in  the  present  Number,  from  the  eetabliihed  mle,  in  regard 
tc  the  limited  extent  of  each  Memoir  given  in  the  JottriuU.  It  has  alto  senned 
denrabla  to  mbmitto  our  readcn  at  one  view  the  whole  of  the  Tiluable  examplee, 
BO  carefuUj  brought  together  from  TariosB  countries,  and  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  the  kind  liberality  of  Mr.  Yath,  in  the  promotion  of  Arcbaeolo^oO 
inqniry. 
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In  attemptiiig  to  explain  and  illnstrate  the  word  Binghay,  found  in 
some  old  chartere  (Archaeological  Journal,  June,  1948,  No.  xviii.,  p.  128), 
the  rental  of  Marsh  Barton  is  referred  to,  where  a  close  or  field,  called 
"  Binglhehaj,"  is  stated  to  occur.  An  opportunity  of  iuapecting  the  regialfir 
of  St.  John's  Hospital,  Exeter,  containiiig  the  rental,  has  since  been 
afforded  to  the  author,  and  he  finds  that  the  name  of  the  field  is  tliere 
written  Bynythehty — tiiat  is,  Beneathhay.  The  example  is  therefore  not 
in  point  A  better  and  an  instmctive  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  occurs 
in  a  charter,  tempore  Edward  the  Third,  of  which  the  following  copy  has 
been  supplied  by  Dr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Pitman  Jones,  of  Exeter.  The 
measurement  by  the  English  acre  is  specified,  because  the  land  is  in 
Cornwall,  and  an  acre  of  very  different  dimensions,  namely,  a  Cornish  acre, 
might  otherwise  have  been  presumed  to  pass  by  the  deed.  The  places 
named  are  in  the  Dorth-eastem  extremity  of  Cornwall,  near  the  river  Tamar : 

"  Bdant  present«s  et  futuii  quod  Ego  Walterua  Adam  fiUus  et  heres 
Walteri  Adam  de  Cottyret  dedi  concessi  et  hac  present)  carta  mea  con- 
flrmari  Waltero  Hora  heredibus  suis  et  assignatis  unam  domum  cum  uno 
Drto  dicte  domui  ailjacente  una  cum  dimidia  acra  terre  Anglican'  et  viginti 
pertJcatis  terre  de  terra  mea  in  Cottyret,  que  domus  ana  est  juxia 
Wysamille  subtos  via  regali  que  ducit  de  ponte  de  Pilatonmille  Teisua 
Ltuirek  ;  ortua  Tero  et  terra  aupradicta  jacent  subter  predicta  via  in  parte 
auetrali  domus  predicts  sicut  bonde  inde  confeote  perportant  Habendum 
totam  predictam  domum  et  ortum  et  tenam  aupiadictam  cum  tota  pastora 
unius  Tacce  com  qoatnor  ovibus  matiicdbus  super  totam  terrain  meam  de 
Cottyvet  omni  tempore  anni,  et  aciam  communem  paeturam  agnis  pre- 
diot^rum  ovium  matricum  antequam  eeparantui  a  matricibos  suis  sine 
aliqua  contiadictione  mei  heredum  meorum  aut  aaaignatorum,  eiceptis 
blado,  prato,  et  racionabilibus  Byngaiis,  predicto  Waltero  Hora  heredibus 
Buis  et  assignatis  libera  quiete  integre  jure  hereditario  imperpetaum,  et 
tenendum  de  capitali  Domino  per  aerricia  inde  de  jure  debita  et  consueta. 
[Then  follows  a  clause  of  warranty.]  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  buic  pre- 
senti  carte  sigillum  meum  apposui.  Hiis  testibus.  Bicardo  ate  Brigge. 
Badulfo  de  Wotton.  Radulfo  de  Trenasmound.  Philippo  Chamound.  Adam 
Roberd,  et  aliia  multia."     [Seal  lost] 


We  are  indebted  for  the  following  communication  to  Mr  W.W.E.Wynne, 
President  of  the  Cambrian  Arehaeologioal  Association  for  tbeensuing  year. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Smirke's  intereeting  communication  upon  certain 
obscure  words  in  Charters,  Rentals,  4c.,  I  would  direct  attention,  (more 
particularly  as  be  has  alluded  to  documents  relating  to  Wales'),  to  a 
word  which  occurs  Teiy  frequently  in  Wills  and  other  Deeds  conveying 
prqrarty  mthin  the  Principality,  but  which  I  have  never  observed  in  any 
instrument  relatjug  to  property  in  England.  This  word  b  prida,  whidi 
appears  also,  made  into  a  verb,  in  prido  and  apprido.    I  sul^oin  extracts 


'  3k  pigc  16£,  in  this  toIudk. 

9  a 
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£rom  two  original  docnmenta,  of  different  dates — tltoiigfa  now  bstened 
blether,  and  forming  one  roll — in  which  this  word  oocnrs : 

"  Memoranda  de  terria  pridatit  per  Oruffiit  af  Avon,  in  VHIa  de 
Penoiarth,  Comoto  de  Talybont,  et  primo  de  territ  qiud  vocator  (sic),  Maes 
Penniorth  et  Bryn  j  vrochea,  et  omnea  terras  siluas  aqoaa  et  pnta  (sic) 
biis  terris  amiesatas  et  pertinentM,  pront  alias  foemnt  in  mann  Daaid 
Vjchan  ap  Gmffljt  ap  Jaaan.  Appridtaat  in  manu  de  dicto  DtuDd.  pro 
vjj/.  pre  manibiU  solotis,  dicto  Danid  iiil.  et  Oruffiit  Derwas  iiiji.,  a  fiaeto 
sancti  Michaelia  anno  Regni  Regis  Henrici  quinti  post  oonqneetom  quarto, 
vaqoe  ad  qasttnor  annos,  et  sic  de  qoattnor  annis  in  quattoor,  qnosqae 
dictus  D&uid  heredes  soi  vel  Bui  asaignati  Balverent  (sic)  et  aatia&cerent 
dicto  Gnifiat  de  dictis  v^  libris,  heredibus  snis  vel  Boia  asedgoatie.  Item 
si  dictus  Grufliit,  Tel  heredea,  vel  sni  assignati,  edificaverint  super  dictas 
tenBS,  Tsque  Tolorem  %]s.  quod  dictoa  Dauid.  heiedes  ani,  vel  soi  assignati, 
soloant  et  sadsfiiciaiit  de  zla.  dicto  OrufFiit,  heredibus  suia,  vel  snia 
aasignatia,  et  nan  vltra." 

'*  Item  dictus  Qruffut  ap  Aron  solnit  sen  a}^>Tidauit,  de  Danid  Yyebtn, 
xiijt.  ii^d.  super  tenementum  quod  Tocatoi  Enr  Eignion  com  anneria  et 
pertineutiis." 

"  Memoranda  de  dinersia  terris  &  tanementia  impignoiatis  pw  Bys  ap 
Gruflnt  ap  Avon  pro  diaersis  pecuniis  pre  manibus  a  dicto  Rjs  muneralia 
ad  festam  Sanoti  Uichaolis  Anno  R^ni  Be^  Henrici  Saxli  post  con- 
qneetum,  xx". 

"In  primis  dedit  Hodl  ap  Jeoan  Vychan  xxxiiji.  iijjd.  in  prida  aaper 
tenementum  voosttim  tydyn  bach  yn  j  waen,  in  villa  de  RTtcryw,  cam 
omnibos  perdnentiis,  liberandnm  ad  festnm  Michaelia  ad  terminom  iiy. 
annonm.  ft  sic  de  iiy.  aonia  in  ii^  annos,  quoa  que  prediod  xxxi^i.  iiyij. 
ad  Rjepersolost,  d^"   . 

It  seems  evident,  firom  the  above  extracts,  that  prida  signified  a  pledge 
or  mortgage  of  land,  and  prido  and  ajqmdo  to  take  land  in  mortgage. 

Another  word  has  occurred  to  me  as  found  in  records  relating  to  the 
County  of  Monmouth,  which  I  have  not  observed  elsewhere  in  the  sense 
which  I  believe  it  to  bear  in  them.  It  is  indietatorunt — I  have  not 
Been  it  in  any  other  case  than  the  genitive  plural — "Nomina  indictatOTTim 
in  Comitata  Merioneth,  tempore  Johannis  de  la  Polo,  Justiciaiii  domini 
PrincipiB  in  Comitatu  predicto,  a  festo  traneladonis  Sancti  Thome  Martyns, 
Anno  Begni  Regis  Bicardi  eecundi  vj'".,  vsque 

"  Hardelech— Griffith  ap  Madoc  ap  Edeneved,  Enion  ap  Griffith  ap 
Llewelyn,"  Ac. 

"  Nomina  Indictatomm "  (as  above)  "  in  Seasione  Comitata  Merionedi, 
tento  afHid  Hardelech,  die  lune,  prozime  ante  festum  Sancti  Augoatini 
£[aacopi.  Anno  R^ni  Regis  Ricardi  secundi  nouo. 

"  Merioneth — Jeoan  ap  Meredith,  Abbas  de  Cumheir,"  ftc. 

It  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  every  one,  that  tliese  are  lista  of  the 
persons  indicted  at  the  sessions  to  which  they  refer,  but  upon  cxamipation. 
the  names  contained  in  them  ^pear  to  be  those  only  of  the  principal 
gentry  and  landowners  of  the  coun^.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that  indietatorum  is  the  genitive  of  a  substantive — i/idictator — an  indictator, 
(an  indicter,)  and  that  the  lists  are  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
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^^rottiliiRQS  ai  t^  illrttfnfis  of  t{K  SnfHinlogfcal  Instftutt. 

NOVEHBCB  2,  1S49. 

Thb  Members  of  the  Inatitute,  on  this  occaaion.  being  the  c^Moiiig  meeting 
of  the  lesaiofi,  ssaembled  for  the  first  time  in  tke  Apartmente  of  the  Society, 
at  S6,  Suffolk  Street,  which  during  the  reeess  had  been  conmiodiously  arranged. 
The  dtair  was  talcen  by  Ogtatics  Mokqam,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  took  oecasion  to 
espreas  satisfaction  on  the  sneoessful  issue  of  the  meeting  at  Salisbury,  since 
their  last  assembly  in  Ixmdon,  and  alluded  to  the  interesting  charaoter  of  tlie 
proceedings,  and  the  hearty  weleome  witb  wbidi  the  vitdt  of  the  Institute  had 
been  received  in  WiUshiie.  The  Society  had  hitherto,  for  sereial  years, 
enjoyed  that  friendly  hospitality,  by  favour  of  which  the  most  kind  foi^ties 
baid  been  afforded  for  hoMing  their  meetiogs  in  Great  George  Street.  Mr. 
Moigan  ecmgralulated  tke  Institute  on  being  now  enabled  to  assemble  in 
tbeir  own  apartments,  where  the  members  might  henceforth  avail  themselves 
of  the  various  colleclions  of  the  Sodetj,  for  which  a  suitable  place  of  deposit 
was  now  provided. 

AnDonncement  of  names  of  the  Members  who  had  joined  the  Society  since 
the  meeting  in  June,  nisety  in  nombei,  including  six  life  members,  was 
then  made ;  as  also  of  numeroua  donations  to  the  library  and  general  oollec- 
tioos,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Taluable  pi^licationB  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Borne,  of  the  Boyal  Friederict  University  at  Chris- 
tiania,  in  Norway,  also  those  of  the  Celtic  Society  in  irdand,  and  the 
important  researches  on  primeval  antiquities  in  the  United  States,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Smitheoniaii  Institution  in  Amccica.' 

Mk.  Lanx  reported  that  the  operations  for  excavating  Silbury  HiU  having 
now  been  brought  to  a  close,  he  took  the  earliest  opportomty  of  stating,  tai 
the  information  of  subecribers  to  that  work,  that  idthough  the  anticipated 
result,  in  aecordance  with  local  tnditiona,  (wbioh  ascribe  a  sepnldiial  cha- 
racter to  this  remarkable  tumulus)  had  not  been  attained ;  still,  owing  to  the 
complete  manner  in  which  the  interior  had  been  explored  (under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bean  of  Hereford,  Mr.  Balhurst  Seane,  and  Mr.  Ouvry),  theie 
remained  no  reasonable  ground  for  questioning  the  supposition  that  this  mound 
was  raised  in  connection  with  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  adjacent  temple 
at  Avebury. 

The  original  ocmttact  had  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  filandfind  for  carry- 
ii^;  a  tunnel  into  the  centre  (tf  the  hill,  and  thence  to  radiate  so  as  to  describe 
a  circle  of  IS  feet  diameter,  at  a  cost  <^  B&l.  Such,  however,  was  the  interest 
exdted,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  genurally  exi»es«ed,  that  the  acavation 

'  Sec  tlie  liiu  of  Slembon  ud  DoiuLioiu  it  Ihn  daH  of  the  TolainB. 
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thould  be  proceeded  with,  tliat  the  expenses  iDcnrred  ultimitely  reached 
the  nun  of  iU.  6*.  4d.  This  heavy  dubursement,  by  aid  of  the  liberal 
ooDtribntioni  of  the  gentry  of  WQtahire,  and  of  archaeologistt,  who  regarded 
ttut  work  Bs  an  tmdvtakhig  of  high  national  interest,  the  Committee  had 
been  enabled  to  meet,  without  drawing  on  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  Institute. 
It  was  grati^ing  to  state  that  Hr.  Blandford,  fully  impressed  with  a  similar 
feeling,  had  devoted  his  time  and  services  gratuitously  to  canying  out  this 
project.  All  that  engineering  aldlt  could  effect,  bad  been  happily  sccom- 
plished  without  accideol  or  hindrance  of  any  kind.  Had  not  circnmstancea 
enaUed  him  to  place  unnsnal  focilities  for  the  constmction  of  this  tunnel  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Institute,  the  cost  must  have  considerably  exceeded  the 


Mr.  Chaklbs  Newvasoh,  of  Cirencester,  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  gave  an  interesting  statement  of  the  progress  of  discoveries  of  Boman 
remmns,  recently  made  in  that  town.  He  had  hnraght  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Institute,  tracings  of  the  ntosaic  pavements,  and  more  finished 
represeutaUons  of  several  portions  of  more  striking  character,  with  varioua 
drawings  and  plans ;  a  full  account  of  these  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Hr.  Newmarch ;  snd  in  another  part  of  this  Jtmrnal  a  notice  is  given  of  the 
late  investigations  by  which  so  many  interesting  vesti^  have  been  brought 
to  light  (see  p.  3S1).  Mr.  Newmarch  wsrmly  eulogised  the  liberality  of  the 
Easl  Bathckst,  who  has  determined  to  erect  forUiwith  a  museum,  for  the 
secure  reception  of  these  remains,  discovered  on  his  property.  That  noble- 
man had,  immediately  on  the  discovery  being  made,  honoured  the  Institnte 
by  requesting  their  sdvice  and  assistance  in  pointing  out  the  best  means  for 
the  preservatiou  of  these  pavementa ;  and  he  had  entrusted  to  their  Secretary, 
Hr.  Bowyer  Lane,  the  direction  of  the  difficult  operation  of  raising  the 
mosaics,  which  had  been  very  ably  and  successfully  performed. 

Hb.  Mosoan  proposed  cordial  thanks  to  the  noble  proprietor  of  the 
ancient  CoriHivM,  who,  by  generous  encouragement  OT  Archaeological 
research,  had  stimulated  these  inquiries,  and  held  forth  an  example  of 
ualous  interest  in  preserving  national  antiquities,  deserving  of  the  warmest 


A  Memtur  waa  then  read,  describing  the  discovery  of  ornaments  and 
remains,  recently  made  at  Caenby,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  the  Bsv.  Edwin 
Jabvis,  in  excavating  a  tumulus,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Saxon  period. 
These  discoveries  vrill  be  given  fully  in  a  future  Journal. 

The  Ext.  William  Gonnbk,  Local  Seiretary  at  Winchester,  communi- 
cated the  following  interesting  report  of  the  discovery  of  Roman  remains, 
lately  brought  to  light  in  Hampshire :  "  In  July  last  I  received  information 
that  extensive  foundations  of  some  building  had  been  found  in  the  pariah  of 
Corhampton,  on  a  farm,  the  property  of  John  Campbell  Wyndham,  Esq.,  and 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Hopldns.  Unfortunately  the  information  reaidied 
me  too  late,  for  when  I  visited  the  spot  I  found  that  the  removal  of  the 
foundations  had  been  proceeding  for  several  months,  and  that  several  tons  of 
the  materials,  which  were  flint,  with'  a  small  quantity  of  stone  apparently 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  been  carted  away,  and  the  whole  had  been  so  much 
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deilroyed  that  it  naa  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  building. 
Thegttnmd,  on  nhichit  stood,  sloped  gently  towards  the  south;  what  appeared 
to  have  been  the  front  of  the  bnitding  faced  tbe  south,  and  extended  from  east 
to  west,  abont  86  yards.  A  wide  hedge-row  had  grown  up  on  this ;  and  it 
was  in  grubbing  this  hedge-row  that  the  foundatiooa  were  discOTered. 
The  dryness  of  the  snmmer  enabled  me  to  trace  the  course  of  extensive  walls 
in  the  field,  north  of  the  hedge'Tow,  which  is  called  Littleton  Fire-acres.  I 
considered  them  to  be  merely  walls  of  enclosure-,  one  extended  from  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  in  a  direction  bearing  N.  N.  E.  for  about  120 
yards ;  it  then  turned  at  an  obtuse  angle,  N.  E.  E.,  and  extended  about 
ISO  yards,  and  was  then  lost  in  a  copse.  Another  wall  could  be  traced  irom 
the  eastern  end  of  the  building,  which  stretched  across  the  field  in  a  straight 
line,  for  about  80  yards,  where  it  abutted  on  the  wall  above  described,  at 
about  30  yards  east  of  the  turning.  I  found  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  in 
the  soil  disturbed  in  grubbing  the  roots,  chiefly  of  e  coarse  description; 
but  there  was  one  small  fragment  of  9amian  ware,  and  several  of  fioman 
flanged  tjles.  The  measurements  stated  above  must  be  taken  merely  as 
approximations,  as  time  was  too  short,  and  the  means  at  hand  inadequate 
for  greater  accnracy. 

"  Last  week  I  was  agun  informed  of  the  discovery  of  remains  supposed  to 
be  Boman,  in  a  copse  called  Wickes'a  Row,  on  the  Blachdown  Estate,  in  the 
parish  of  Upham.  Hr.  Stevens,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  courteously  conducted 
me  to  the  place,  and  explained  to  me  what  had  been  done.  These  remains 
were  also  brought  to  light  in  grubbing  a  piece  of  the  copse,  which  pro- 
jected into  the  field.  The  walls  extend  backwards  into  the  copse,  and 
endose  a  space  of  about  SG  or  30  yards  square,  and  still  stand  considerably  above 
the  level  of  tbe  ground,  though  covered  with  soil,  plants,  and  underwood ; 
Mr.  Stevens  had  caused  some  slight  excavations  to  be  made  and  had  partly 
opened  a  passage,  about  5  feet  in  width,  the  walls  of  which  were  about  the 
same  height.  The  walls  were  found  to  be  lined  with  a  fine  plaster,  which 
had  been  coloured  with  red,  green,  and  yellow.  When  first  opened,  these 
colours  were  still  bright ;  several  fragments  of  the  plaster  were  preserved, 
bat  none  sufficiently  lat^  to  enable  me  to  make  out  any  pattern ;  and  the 
colours  were  foot  fading  away.  Great  quantities  of  the  stones  of  the  roof  were 
found,  several  with  the  nails,  by  which  they  had  been  fostened,  still  sticking 
in  them.  Several  fragments  of  the  flanged  tiles,  and  Boman  bricks  were  also 
fonnd,  and  much  pottery.  The  best  and  most  perfect  specimen  of  this, 
Mr.  Stevens  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  send,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Members  of  the  Institute ;  as  well  as  a  portioii  of  a  small  anmlla,  formed  of 
twisted  bronze  wire.  It  is  hoped  that  excavations  will  be  continued  at  this 
place,  as  soon  as  the  season  beoomes  favourable  for  endi  operations.  They 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  attended  with  interesting  results. 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Soman  road  from  Winchester  to  Forchester 
passed  near  this  building. 

"  The  last  discovery,  to  whi(^  I  desire  to  draw  tiie  attention  of  the  Insti- 
tute, is  that  of  a  Roman  drain,  or  water-conrsc,  which  has  lately  been  found  in 
this  city.    It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  both  on  account  of  its  construction. 
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and  the  aingulu  positkm  in  whidi  it  was  found.    The  fovndaUon  of  the 
ancient  city  waU  baa  latel;  been  excavated  in  the  ground,  called  The  Lawn. 
At  the  place  where  the  diaooTerj  waa  mode  it  ran  almoet  parallel  with  tlie 
ooune  of  the  rifer,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  it.     In  the  course  of 
their  operatioos  the  workmen  came  upon  a  mass  of  maaoory,  o(  a  ▼erjF 
different  nature  frcHn  that  of  the  dty  wall,  and,  on  examination,  the  mortar 
■bowed  the  naual  charaderistios  of  Soman  work.    In  this  spot  it  passed 
nnder  the  foundation  of  the  dty  wall.    Embedded  in  this  maaoniy,   the 
drain,  or  water-conduit  was  found.    It  measured  9  inches  in  height,  and 
14  in  width,  and  is  formed  of  freestone;    the  stones  bdng  in    places 
cemented  l^^ether  with  pitch,  of  which  a  quantity  was  found  in  differrat 
parts.     The  side  stones  are  j<^led  into  each  other,   and  into  those  at 
the  top  and  bottom,   in   a  very  compact  and  skilful  manner.     The  irork- 
men  told  me,  that  at  a  shurt  distance  from  where  I  saw  it,  it  had  turned 
towards  the  rirer,  which  it  did  not  quite  reach,  and  that  the  mouth  of  it  waa 
below  thepresentlevd  of  the  river.    In  one  part  it  was  found  to  be  lined  with 
lead,  of  which  several  hundred  weight  was  removed.     It  waa  quite  choked  op 
with  a  coarse  gravelly  sand,  like  the  washings  of  a  road  of  flint,  in  which  was 
a  very  large  admixture  of  shells  of  a  sort  of  smsll  Helix.     There  was  also 
found  in  it  the  dried  remains  of  a  sea-fisb,  called  a  *  Pike-fish.'    I  shall 
carefully  watch   any  further  excavations  that  may  be  made,  in  hopea  of 
tracing  this  to  its  other  termination.    I  have  called  it  a  drain,  or  water- 
conduit,  as  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  intended  appears  uncertain.     It 
may  have  been  a  drain  for  sewerage.     But  it  does  not  seem  likdj  that  a 
mere  sewer  should  have  been  lined  with  lead,  through  a  part  of  its  course ; 
nor  waa  the  soil  with  which  it  was  choked  at  all  like  the  sediment  of  a 
sewer,  but  rather  such  as  might  have  been  washed  into  it  from  the  rivor. 
Was  it  then  a  course  for  conveying  water  into  some  house  or  bath  ?    Further 
investigation  it  is  hoped  may  lead  to  some  solution  of  these  questions.     The 
(act  that  its  termination  was  found  to  be  below  the  present  levd  of  the 
river,  would  militate  ss  much  against  the  suf^Kisition  of  its  bdng  a  sewer  to 
carry  away  drainage  into  the  stream,  as  it  would  appear  to  favour  the  notion 
of  its  being  a  means  of  conveying  water  from  the  river.     We  may  suppose 
that  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages   the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
been  much  rsised ;  snd  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  mouth  once 
opened  upon  the  river." 

Mr,  Gunner  reported  subsequently  that  sketches  of  these  supposed  vestiges 
of  Boman  times,  having  been  made  by  Hr.  Colson,  a  talented  architect 
residing  in  Winchester,  whid  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  it  appeared 
that  the  inclination  of  the  drain  is  from  the  river,  proving  Uiat  it  waa 
intended  to  convey  w^er  thence.  Mr.  CoUon  had  carefully  examined  the 
masonry,  and  reported  it  to  be  Boman  wwk. 

Hr.  Gunner  sent  also  the  following  account  of  Antiquities  in  another  part 
of  Hampshire :  "  Numerous  andent  remains  have  been  fonnd  at  Weston 
Farm,  at  that  part  of  the  pariah  of  Michetdever,  in  this  county,  where  the 
railway  traverses  the  valley,  in  whidi  the  village  of  Stoke  Charity  is  dtuate, 
and  at  the  same  spot  in  which  so  many  other   ol^ctfi.of  Interest   were 
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disoorend  daring  the  fonnatlon  of  the  ntiliray.  It  nas  then  that  the  Gbuhi 
and  three  glas*  beads  were  found,  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Institute.*  It  was  there  also  that  the  bwih^s,  spear-heads,  kiUTes,  and 
bosses  of  shields,  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting  at  Salisbmy,  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Hants  CoHnty  Uuseum,  were  found.  In  the  same  spot 
were  also  found  man;  other  pieces  of  armour  and  helmets,  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace ;  besides  nnmeroos  skeletons,  urns,  beads,  and  oDta  objects: 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  these  remains  mark  the  site  of  some 
skirmish  or  battle  in  eariy  Saxon  times ;  a  supposition  which  is  corroborated 
hy  the  existence  of  an  entrenched  camp,  now  called  Nosbuty  Bin^,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  westward  from  the  spot.  The  shape  of  this  entrench- 
ment b  tdugnlar,  being  almost  that  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  towards 
the  south,  along  the  brow  of  a  hill,  abont  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  9toke 
Chari^;  the  sides  descend  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill.  The  entrench- 
ments-at  the  sides  are  still  very  distinct,  especially  that  on  the  east  side, 
which  has  been  protected  by  a  hedge-row,  which  grows  upon  it.  That  on 
the  sonth  side  has  been  very  much  worn  down  by  the  action  of  the  plongh. 
It  would  appear  howerer  that  this  Bntrenched  camp  had  never  been  com- 
pleted ;  for  on  the  east  side,  where  the  Irenoh  should  have  joined  the 
Bonlhem  side,  not  a  trace  of  any  work  is  to  be  seen  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Can  it  be  that  the  mtdcers  of  this  camp  were  suddenly  attacked 
before  their  defences  were  completed,  and  driven  out  through  this  open 
space,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  part  nearest  to  the  spot  in  which  the 
lemuns  above-mentioned  were  discovered?  Possibly  these  may  be  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  combatants  who  fell  at  snch  a  time.  Uany  more,  indeed, 
may  still  rest  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood ;  those  which  have  been  brought 
to  light,  were  all  found  within  a  small  apace  of  ground,  disturbed  in  the 
formation  of  the  imlway." 

The  Bkv.  H.  Lonouitillx  Jonxs,  Local  Secretary  for  North  Wales, 
stated  that  he  hod  lately  found  fragments  of  Homan  tile,  mortar,  and  other 
undeniable  veatigBs  of  Boman  occupation  in  the  fosse  of  an  entrenched  work 
at  Hathynval,  or  Mathraval,  between  Udfod  and  Llangynw,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshira.  He  considered  that  these  remains,  of  which  portions  were 
sent  for  examination,  might  serve  to  establish  the  site  of  the  station 
IIEDIOL&NUM,  occurring  in  the  second  Iter  of  Antoninus,  on  the  way 
from  Vriconium  to  Segontium.  The  position  of  this  station  had  been  a 
subject  of  fi^uent  discussion ;  Camden  supposed  it  to  be  at  Llan  Vylhin, 
about  8  miles  from  Hathraval,  whilst  Bisbop  Gibson  places  it  at  the  village 
of  Hdvod,  about  a  mile  distant.  Horsley,  regarding  the  Me^lwumt  of  the 
tenth  Iter  as  the  same  station,  fixed  upon  Draiton  on  Fern,  Shropshire,  as 
the  site;  whilst  Whitaker  appeara  to  fix  it  at  Whitchnrch,  in  the  same 
county.  Other  writers  have  preferred  Middle,  also  in  Shropdiire,  as  the 
position  of  MediolamtiH ;  no  Boman  remains  of  any  importance  had  been 
discovered,  to  afibrd  satisfactory  indication  of  the  true  site  *. 

'  TbcM  uieieat  Mlict  wen  Unillj  pnHDted  lo  Un  InMitatc  bf  Mr.  Ounnei. 
>  Bee  Honlej  ;  WbitakeT*!  HiaC  Muich.  Vol.  i.  p.  US;  RcTUold'i  Iter  Britunivum, 
p.  303  ;  ind  lUr.  Wrigbte'a  Rcmubi  in  ArduealogJi,  to],  iu,  p.  90. 
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The  Ret.  Edwin  Jirtis  communicated  a  note  of  the  discovery  at 
Uai^iboni,  of  a  •epolchral  slab,  sculptured  in  low  rebef,  the  detign  of  very 
onuBual  character ;  the  omamento  are  of  int«Tlaced  bands,  reaembling  those 
whioh  occur  on  early  sculptured  crosses  in  the  Northern  counties,  and  some 
Othci  parts  of  Eogluid.  The  slab  is  narrower  at  the  foot ;  the  principal 
feature  of  the  design  is  a  cross,  above  the  limbs  of  which  are  two  singular 
ornaments,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  eagles  displayed.  This  curiona 
dib,  which  was  broken  into  two  pieces,  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 
Norman  times;  it  was  found  in  the  walls  of  Mackthora  Church,  in  1844, 
when  that  building,  erected  only  forty  years  since,  was  pulled  down.  The 
only  remains  of  early  architectural  detail  were  two  good  Norman  doorways, 
whidi  have  been  preserved  in  the  new  charch.  Mr.  Jarvis  kindly  sent  a 
drawing,  carefully  executed  by  Mr,  Willaon,  jun.  which  gives  a  perfect  notion 
of  the  details  of  this  siagular  sculpture.  (See  the  accompanying  lUustraiioa.) 

Hr.  Jerrls  stated,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hackthom,  there-  is  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town,  still  known  by  the  name  of  West  Firsby.  The 
foundations  are  spread  over  60  acres,  and  a  profusbn  of  fragments  of  pottery, 
some  resembling  Roman  wares,  othen  of  green-glased  ware,  &c.  are  found 
orer  the  whole  tract  of  land.  Of  the  church  (mentioned  in  Domesday,)  not 
one  stone  remains  on  another;  part  of  the  font,  or  possibly  the  foot  of  a  cross, 
may  be  seen,  and  hoe  and  there  fragments  of  tomb-stones ;  on  one  were 
noticed  the  letters  E.  W.  A  certain  part  of  the  site  seenu  to  be  enclosed  by 
a  square  agger.  About  s  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot,  a  dst  was  found, 
in  which  was  a  small  Roman  urn,  with  a  coin  of  Claudius  Gotbicna,  now  ia 
the  oolleciion  of  Mr.  Jarvis.  He  has  also  a  small  pair  of  sheais,  found  at 
West  Firsby,  resembling  those  which  are  represented  on  early  incised 
cross-slabs. 

Hr.  TccKBK  read  a  communication  from  Uk.  Chables  H.  Cooxe, 
stating,  "that  on  taking  down  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of  the  parish 
Church  of  Kew  Stoke,  near  Weston  Super-Hare,  Somerset,  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  a  block  of  stone,  sculptured  with  a  demi-figure,  placed 
in  a  nidie,  which  was  built  into  the  wsU  below  the  sill  of  a  window,  on  the 
inude  of  the  church ;  it  was  discovered,  that  in  the  back  of  this  block,  was 
hollowed  ont  a  small  arched  chambo',  within  which,  was  deposited  an  oaken 
vessd,  OT  cup,  partially  decayed,  and  a  little  split  open;  in  the  bottom  was 
a  dry  black  incrustation,  of  what  appeand  to  have  been  coagulated  blood. 
The  cup  has  a  rim  at  the  top,  as  if  to  receive  a  cover ;  the  cavity  in  the 
stone  was  firmly  dosed  with  a  small  oak  panel,  which  fitted  to  a  rebate." 
Thefigureseems  to  have  held  a  shield,  (see  cut,)  but  the  hands  are  tost,  and  the 
surface  of  the  shield  is  much  defaced; — probably,  on  this  shield,  was  a 
representation  of  the  contents  of  the  chamber,  or  at  least,  a  description  of 
what  it  contained.  Judging  from  anslc^ns  cases,  the  cup  must  have  been 
the  depository  of  some  precious  relic,  and  tbe  circumstances  of  the  foundation 
of  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Woodspring,  seem  to  point  it  out  as  having 
contained  a  portion  of  the  blood  or  relics  of  St.  Thomas.  The  Augustiniaa 
priory  of  Wospriug,  Worspring,  or  Woodspring,  was  situate  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Kew  Stoke  parish,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  channel,  and  was 
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founded,  aboat  1210,  b;  William  de  Courtenaye,  in  his  own  lordehip,  where 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  stood,  to  the  honour  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  the  Bleaeed  Virgin  Maiy,  and  St.  Thomas  Becket,  the  then  recent 
Martyr  of  Canterbnry.  This  William  de  Courtenaye  was  son  of  Bobert 
de  Courtenaye,  Lord  of  the  Manors  of  Kew  Stole,  Swallowcliffe,  and 
Locking,  and  descendant  of  William  de  Traci,  as  well  as  nearly  allied  to 
the  three  other  murderers  of  the  canonised  Archbishop,  to  whom  the 
Priory  was  dedicated.  For  this  reason,  many  of  the  descendants  of  these 
families  became  benefactors  to  the  Institution.  The  Conlirmation  Charter  of 
18.  Edw.  II.  states,  that  the  dedication  was  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr ;  the  document  given  in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  iii. 
p.  47,  (orig.  edit.)  is  a  curious  letter  to  Jocelin,  Bishop  of  Bath,  from  William 
Courtenaye,  detailing  his  intention  of  founding  a  convent  of  Augustine 
Monks,  near  Bristol,  (for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  his  father,  Robert  de 
Courtenu,  &c)  who  should  here  serve  God,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Blessed 
Martyr  St.  Thomas. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  Founder,  when  he  endowed  his 
monastery,  in  honour  of  the  recent  Martyr  St.  Thomas,  had  obtained  for  the 
conventual  church  a  portion  of  the  Saint's  relics.  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
early  times,  it  was  a  common  usage  to  place  a  visl  or  vase  of  the  blood  of 
the  martyr  in  his  tomb.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  occur  in  the 
catacombs  of  Some;  and  in  the  Kircher  Museum,  at  tbe  CoUegio  Bonmno,  is 
preserved  an  agate  cup,  containing  a  mass  of  hardened  blood  found  in  a 
tomb,  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus.  There  seems  nothing  unreasonable 
therefore,  in  supposing,  that  tbe  little  cup  at  Kew  Stoke,  may  have  been  the 
depository  of  some  of  Becket's  blood.  The  form  of  the  niche,  and  the 
mouldings,  are  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  part  of  the  parish  church  in 
which  it  was  placed,  but  coeval  with  that  of  the  conventuaT  church ;  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Priory,  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression, and  placed  for  security  in  the  site,  in  which  it  was  lately  found ; 
there  might  still  at  that  period,  have  been  sufficient  reverence  for  the  Martyr's 
relic,  to  have  induced  the  ecclesiastics  to  take  steps  for  its  preservation.  It 
msy,  however,  have  been  the  depository  of  the  heart  of  some  person  of  note 
or  benefactor  to  the  fabric. 

The  nave  of  the  conventual  Church  of  Worspring  is  still  standing,  hut 
converted  into  a  farm-house,  which,  with  the  adjoining  estate,  belongs  to 
the  Pigot  family. 

At  a  short  distance,  is  a  curious  precipitous  path,  called  St.  Kew's  steps,  a 
descent  from  the  summit  of  the  hilly  ridge,  down  to  what  was  the  shore.  The 
sea  has  receded  here  so  considerably,  that  St.  Kew's  steps  arc  now  a  long 
way  from  the  water  side. 

antiquities  anti  OKarU  of  9rt  er^SUUB. 

By   Mr.  James  Waedell,  of    Leeds.  — A    collection    of   antiquities 

purchased  recently,  on  the  dispersion  of  a  Museum,  which  for  many  years 

had  been  open  to  the  public  at  Leeds.     They  were  described  as  having  been 

found  at  different  times  at  York,  and  consisted  of  a  bronze  dagger,  the  bronze 

3  H 
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monnting  of  the  haft  of  a  dagger  or  knife  (s«e  wood-cut,  fig.  1)  a  stylna, 
and  bow-shaped  fibula,  all,  apparently,  of  Romano-British  times.  A  amali 
figure  of  a  latyr.     Also  an  object  of  broDze,  Beemingly,  part  of  the  bead  of 


a  apear,  oi  hunting  staff,  an  iron  blade  haTing  been  attached  to  it  i  it  ia  sin- 
gularly ornamented,  but  the  age  may  be  doubtful.  (See  wood-cut,  fig.  2.) 
This,  with  abo99  of  mixed  metal,  probably  for  harness,  of  cinque-cento  design, 
was  found  on'Severus's  Hills,  outside  the  city  walls  at  York,  Mr.  Wsrdell 
sent  also  s  vessel  of  mixed  metal,  or  bronze,  of  elegant  form,  inlaid  with 
bands  of  silver,  or  some  white  metal;  it  was  recently  brought  with  two 
others,  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  doubtless  of  oriental  workmanship. 

Mb.  William  W.  £.  Wynnz,  of  Sion,  Oswestry,  communicated  a  notice 
of  a  curious  corona  lucu,  or  chandelier,  in  the  Church  of  Llanarmon  in  Yale, 
Denbighshire.  Its  age  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  Perpendicular 
Period,  and  it  is  said  to  have  baen  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Valle  Cnieis, 
in  the  same  country-.  In  the  centre,  which  is  hexagonal,  stands  the  Virgin, 
crowned,  under  a  canopy  of  the  same  form.  At  each  angle  of  the  latter,  is  a 
buttress,  pierced  with  a  trefoiled  arch,  and  terminating  in  a  crocketed 
[onnacle.  Each  face  of  the  canopy  has  a  depressed  ogee  arch,  not  fohated, 
and  over  the  arches  are  pyramidal  canopies.  From  the  buttresses  issue  four 
tiers  of  branches  for  lights,  from  which  branch  numerous  sprigs  of  foliage. 
The  nozzles  for  caudles  have  some  appearance  of  being  modem.  The 
bottom  is  a  reversed  hexagonal  and  crocketed  pyramid,  with  a  ring  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  and  lowering  the  corona.  The  figure  of  the  infant 
Saviour  is  lost,  hut  in  other  respects,  this  interesting  object  is  nearly  perfect. 
In  the  same  church,  there  is  a  curious  tomb,  upon  which  lies  the  efBgy  of 
a  warrior, — GriRith  ap  Llewelyn,  ap  Ynyr,  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  in 
very  good  preservation ;  and  there  is  another  effigy,  probably  an  ecclesiastic. 
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on  the  outside  of  the  church,  reared  up  against  the  south  wall.  This 
figure  ia,  apparently,  of  much  earlier  date  than  tlie  Inight  *. 

By  Me.  Jabek  Axlies,  F.S.A. — Impressions  from  a  British  coin  of  gold, 
found  in  1S4S,  at  Hallaton,  Leicestersbire.  On  one  side  appears  a  horse 
galloping  to  the  right,  a  wheel  below ;  Bev.,  a  cruciform  ornament.  Also  an 
impression  of  a  small  circular  matrix,  found  in  the  Bectory  garden  at  Kirltby 
Uallory  in  1845 ;  the  device,  a  pelican  brooding  over  her  neat: — ^SVM 
PELICAmS. 

By  Mk.  C.  C.  Babinqtom. — Impreauon  from  a  pointed-oval  matrix, 
found  in  the  gardens  adjoining  to  the  St.  Neot's  Road,  near  Cambridge. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  under  a  trefoiled  niche ;  on  either  aide  below,  a  Saint 

standing;   at  the  baae  a  demi  figure,  suppliant.     ^ DOGE   (or 

VOCE)  PIA  VIRGO  PETRE  RESOLVE.     Early  14tb  century. 

By  Mr.  William  W.  E.  Wynne. — Impressions  of  several  interesting  seals. 
1.  Ancient  seal  of  the  corporation  of  Harlecb,  from  a  cast  of  an  impression 
attached  to  a  deed  at  Porldngton ;  the  matrix  supposed  to  be  lost.  The 
device  ia  a  tower :  —  *  SIQILLV  :  COMMVNE  :  DE  :  HARDLECH. 
S.  Silver  matrix  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  of  Rhagatt : — The  Virgin 
aod  Child,  a  kneeling  figure  before  her,  with  a  scroll  inscribed,  ^latfr  "Oti 
mifler't'  mri ;  a  tree  between  the  figures.  8.  Seal  of  William  le  Banaster, 
found  in  May,  1843,  at  Caer  Hen  farm,  co.  Montgomery.  ^  d'  HBf  UtmS 
It  JSanadUr.  4.  Cast  from  a  small  aignet  or  privy  seal,  attached  to  a 
deed  from  Peter  Stanley,  Esq.,  sheriff  of  Merionethshire,  to  Jevan  ap 
Eya,  ap  Jevan,  ap  Eignion,  ancestor  to  the  Wynne  family,  dated  IGOS. 
The  device  is  a  squirrel.  5.  Seal  of  the  Royalist  Col.  John  Oweq, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Owen,  from  a  silver  matrix  at  Porkingtoo.  It 
exhibits  a  ship  with  three  masts,  to  one  of  which  is  appended,  like  a  sail,  & 
scutcheon  of  anna, — quarterly  ;  one  and  four,  a  chevron  between  three  lions 
rampant;  two  and  three,  three  eagles  displayed,  in  fess — lOHN  ■  OWEN  ■ 
COLL  ■  VICE  ■  ADMIRALL  ■  NORTH  ■  WAI.LIENSIS.  6.  Seal  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Williams,  Bart.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

By  Mh.  Joseph  Sulley,  of  Nottingham.  —  Impressions  from  five 
matrices  of  seals,  of  mixed  metal,  purchased  at  the  NeviU  Holt  sale  in  1848. 
A  fine  circular  seal ;  the  device  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed  : — tj*  S.  DE 
MADONNA  PVLCHERIMA.  Pointed  oval  seal,  of  a  Prior  (?)  of  the 
Older  of  St.  Anthony,  of  Vienne ;  the  device  a  half  figure  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  beneath,  a  scutcheon  of  arms  (a  pale,  between  six  fleura  de  lys).  The 
letter  T,  aymbot  of  the  saint,  twice  introduced  over  the  acutcheon: — 
•t  S.  F.  B'THOLOMEI  -  D'  CHANEVI  ■  P'.  S'.  ANT'.  D'.  V.  ORD'I'. 
VIAN'.  Another  seal,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  representing  a  bishop,  probably 
St,  Augnatine,  standing  under  a  canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  beneath  which  ia 
seen  a  monk  or  friar  kneeling :—  ^  ^  :  Officii :  p'oTii  ■■  taniunt.  4^r  (?) 
orVi*  •  tt'm  ■  i()irtiiiUac'.  ■  t'ti.  ■  Ansnatiiri.    ITie  varioua  hermits  of  the 
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rule  ofSt.  Angiutiae  were  united  mto  one  order  by  Pope  Aleiander  IV.,  about 
the  year  1356.  Circular  seal  of  a  chantry  of  St.  Anne,  of  Cleves.  Fifteenth 
century.  It  represents  the  Vir^n  and  Child,  with  St.  Anne;  beneath  ifl  a 
scutcheon  of  anna: — ^iji.  ffi'.CUnUtU.  dr't- amu  ■  %t  *  ritbns'.  Circulw 
Beai  of  the  JuriuUctJoa  of  Cle?es ;  the  device,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon : — 
KLEVISCHER  GERICHTS  SIGEL.  Dated  1701.  Impre«8ion»  from 
a  ring  of  mixed  metal ;  the  device,  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  and  from  a 
maaaive  gold  ring  (weighing  16  dwts.),  found  at  Stamford  in  1847,  at  a 
place  called  "  The  Nunnery  Burial  Ground."  It  was  found  in  a  atone 
coffin.  The  impreM  is  a  kiod  of  merchant's  mark,  with  the  initials  B.  S. 
Mr.  Solley  sent  also  a  drawing  of  a  curious  medieval  vessel,  found  in  July 
last  at  a  depth  of  17  ft.  beneath  the  site  of  Thurland  Hall,  built  by  Thomas 
Thurtand,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  ia  1449.  It  resembles  the  vessels  found 
at  Oxford,  and  represented  in  tlie  jQurnal;*  but  it  has  a  lai^  B.  reversed 
marked  upon  it.     Height  16^  in.,  circumference  20  in. 

Mu,  Allies  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  a  collection  of 
various  relics  of  the  Roman  age,  found  in  April,  1847,  at  Droitwich,  compiis- 
jug  an  urn,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  fragments 
of  tessellated  pavement  and  pottery,  which  were  laid  before  the  meeting. 
-This  discovery,  interesting  as  tending  to  prove  the  site  of  the  Saliiue  of 
Boman  times,  has  been  stated  in  detail  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  Journal.* 
Mr.  Allies  remarked  that  the  occurrence  of  iron  naila,  of  somewhat  peculiar 
form,  had  not  been  mentioned  in  that  report,  and  he  regarded  the  fact  aa 
deservinz  of  record,  having  been  informed  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford  that 
iiails,  identical  io  form,  bad  been  noticed  at  Kencheater,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  Boman  times  to  fasten  the  tiles  of  roofing.  The  Dean  had  also 
found  similar  nails  in  the  course  of  recent  investigations  of  Boman  remains 
in  Wiltshire.  They  moat  nearly  resemble  whnt  ilk  termed  "  clout  nails." 
The  surface  of  the  little  cheat,  found  at  Rairibow  Hill,  near  Worcest^,  in 
railway  operations,  was  thickly  set  with  oails  of  similar  form,  but  mostly  of 
greater  length.  Mr.  Allies  presented  to  the  Society  this  singular  little  coffer, 
of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  149). 

By  Mr.  Ya.T£S. — Representations  of  some  very  singular  celts,  preserved  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  at  the  National  Library,  Paris.  These  valuable 
examples  are  given  amongst  the  illustrations  Uberally  presented  by  Mr.  Yates, 
and  will  be  found  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Journal. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gunner,  by  kind  permission  of  Geeville  J.  Chester, 
Esq.,  exhibited  the  following  collection  of  ancient  relics,  from  his  cabinet : — 
.A  bull's  head,  of  mixed  metal,  of  the  colour  of  bell-metal,  found,  with  Boman 
remains,  at  North  Waltham,  Hants. — A  small  figure  of  a  knight,  sleeping, 
of  copper,  found  at  Popham,  iu  the  same  county ;  it  is  armed  in  the 
ring  mail  and  surooat  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  probably  affixed  as 
an  ornament  of  a  shrine,  or  other  sacred  ornament,  to  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  attached  by  rivets.  (See  wood-cuts.) — A  drcular  brass  seal  of  some 
religious  bouse ;  it  bears  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  in  the  centre,  with  the  follow- 

'  ArchuDlogiul  Joumiil,  vol.  [it.  p.  62.  ^  Vol.  ir,  pp.  73, 146. 
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iiig  iuacriptiou  :  SiOlL:  coii:  S"  Petri  Leonimontis.     The  form  of  the 
letters  iudimtes  a  late  date. — A  curious  object  of  bronze,  found  in  Noriblk, 
tlie  locality  has  not  been  stated  :  at  the  top  is  a  strong  ring,  which  gives  it 
the  appcaraoee  of  having  been  the  handle  of  some  heavy  vessel  i  beaeath  this 
is  II  head  and  neck  of  a  female,  in  high  relief.     At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  is 
a  sort  of  twisted  collar,  from  which  proceeds  an  ornament,  covering  the  breast, 
spread  out  like  the  leaves  of  a  fan,  each  leaf  being  ornamented  with  four 
small  rings  made  with  a  punch ;  on  each  side  of  the  head  is  a  projection, 
terminating  in  the  head  and  snout  of  an  animal,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  crocodile. — A  large  fibula  of  late  Boman  workmanship,  found  at  Laken- 
heath,  Norfolk.  (See  wood-cut.) — A  small  circular  fibula,  from  the  same  place. 
— A  stone  bead,  found  at  Oxburgh,  in  the  same  county. — A  string  of  beads, 
eighteen  in  number,  of  glass,  amber,  and  vitreous  paste,  from  Wangfoid, 
Suffolk. — An  object  of  bbck  stone,  found  with  the  accompanying  bead,  at  the 
some  place.    In  the  "  Guide  to  Northern  Archaeology,"  edited  by  Lord  EUes- 
niere,  are  mentioned  "Touchstones,  as  they  have  bMn  denominated,  made  of 
a  black,  close-grained  species  of  slate,  and  apparently  designed  to  be  worn 
pendant.     They  are  now  often  met  with  in  very  ancient  graves,  in  which  no 
traces  of  metal  are  discernible,  for  which  reason  the  above  appellation  may 
not  be  the  moat  appropriate,"  (p.  41), — A  personal  seal  of  brass,  found  at 
Cromer,  bearing  the  letter  L. — A  personal  seel  of  silver,  found  in  Winchester, 
having  two  facets,  and  turning  in  the  handle  on  a  pivot.     On  one  side  are 
the  letters  A  :  S :  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  wreath 
of  flowers ;  on  the  other,  the  figure  of  a  bird,  also  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
and  inclosed  in  hke  manner  in  a  wreath. — 
A  buckle  and  sheath  of  bronze,  found  in  the 
vicarage  garden  ntSwaffham. — A  bronze  pin, 
probably  a  ttylut,  ornamented  at  the  top  in 
fashion  of  a  pine-cone. — Four  "  pulley -beads," 
found   in   an  urn    at   Pensthorpe,  Norfolk, 
There   were    sixteen    of    these    remarkable 
ornaments.      The  urn  in   which   they  were 
found  was  stopped  with  clay,  and  fiUed  with 
burnt  bones.     In  it  were  also  a  small  piece 
of  yellowish  glass,  a  piece  of  iron  indurated  - 
with  sand  and  gravel,  and  smaJ!  portions  of 
pins  of  some  hard  wood,  perhaps  box. — An 
ornament,  representing  a  cross  and  anchor 
combined.  It  is  of  base  metal,  set  with  eleven 
pieces  of  glass  to  imitate  predons  stones. 

By  Mb.  Thohas  Haeeison. — A  matrix 
of  jet,  found  on  the  farm  called  "  Morallee," 
the  property  of  Launcelot  Allgood,  Esq.,  in 
the  parish  of  Waike,  Northumberland.    Seals  J«t  s«i- 

of  jet  are  uncommon;  an  example  found  near 

Whitby  Abbey  was  eihibited  in  the  Uuseum  formed  at  York,  during  the 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  1 846.    It  ii  inacribed,  "  SIGILLUM  OSBEGTI 
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DE  H  iLTUNE,"  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Whitby  Museum.  Another  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Mauning,  and  a  third,  found  near  Lincoki, 
is  in  Mr.  Albert  Way's  c»liection.  This  lut,  as  well  as  the  seal  found  at 
Warke,  is  perforated  at  one  end,  bs  if  for  suspeaaion,  and  thej  may  pouibly 
have  been  worn  with  a  certain  notion  of  talismanic  virtue  attributed  to  jet. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  very  kindly  presented  the  accompanying  woodcut.  The 
device  upon  this  seal  is  the  fleur  de  lya,  so  (lequently  found  on  seals  of  this 
period,  the  legend  ^  AVE  :  MAHIA  :  GRACIA.  The  lily  may  be  perhaps 
regarded  as  used  with  some  symbohcal  allusion  to  the  Virgin. 

Hk.  Cbables  E.  Lono  communicated  a  note  of  a  sepulchral  cross-^b 
of  very  diminutive  size,  having  the  symbol  of  the  scissors  or  shears,  to  the 
import  of  which  attention  had  lately  been  called  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Institute.  !t  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Howard's 
steward,  at  Greystoke  Castle,  near  Penrith.  Dimensions,  length  about  Hin., 
the  breadth  at  the  top  9  in.,  at  the  foot  T^in.  The  cross  gradated,  in  form  veiy 
similar  to  that  at  Southwell  Minster,  given  by  Mr.  Cutts  in  his  "  Manual  of 
Sepulchral  Slabs,"  pi.  xur.  At  the  dexter  eideappearapair  of  pointed  shears. 
Mr.  I/)og  remarked,  that  at  Kirk  Oswald,  Cumbuknd,  during  recent  repairs 
of  the  church,  four  or  five  cross  slabs  had  been  found  concealed  under  the 
pavement.  They  arc  now  placed  in  the  church-yard.  On  one  of  these 
memorials  appear  two  crosses,  one  having  a  sword  and  shield  charged  with 
arms,  a  chevron  indented,  within  a  bordure,'  at  the  side,  the  other  with  a 
pair  of  shears,  and  traces  of  an  inscription,  of  which  the  words  VXOR  EIVS 
are  plainly  legible.  This  example  Mr.  Long  considered  as  strongly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  supposition  that  the  shears  served  to  indicate  the  interment  of 
a  female.  One  of  the  slabs,  with  a  cross  and  sword,  has  a  date — flit  tattt 
h^'ti  luMlitRt  qiii  olXit  r&l"  Vu  {Rartii  &•>.  SL  1466,  (uju«  anftnt,  Em:. 
The  family  named  Lowthin  still  exist  in  the  parish. 

Mk.  Pranks  described  and  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  another  sepulchral 
memorial  of  singular  design.  It  is  a  cross  of  brass,  inlaid  on  the  slab, 
and.  is  formed  by  interlaced  bands,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  knot- 
work  of  a  much  earlier  age,  but  more  simple  in  arrangement.  It  marks  the 
tomb  of  Bichard  Pendilton,  in  the  service  of  Giles,  created  Lord  Daubeney 
by  Henry  VII.  in  14B6.  Under  the  cross  is  a  plate  bearing  the  following 
inscription: — J|ft  taut  SlicacDutf  ptnliiltDn  ^noltain  t'a'nt  p'poUntttf 
bin  ffigitlff  batobnq;  {  SUjji  n'ro  fttnrico  ^qilfmo  Catntrarit  ®at  obiit 
9nna  D'nf  ^iU'mo  |  itcco  ijo  rto  tit  BtpUmbrii  Cfa  ir'nuali  B  rni' 
a'tt  p'puittni  Vnu.     Ami. 

This  memorial  is  in  the  chancel  of  Eversley  Church,  Hants,  the  slab  form- 
ing part  of  the  pavement.     Length  of  the  cross,  6  feet  3  iiwhes. 

By  Ms.  Albert  Way. — Impressions  from  a  sepulchral  brass  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  Ghent,  representing  a  warrior  uid  his  lady.  Repre- 
sentations will  be  given  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Jtmrnal. 

By  THE  Rev.  T.  Faulkkeb  Lbb,  of  St.  Albans. — A  plan  and  sections 
^m  accurate  measurement,  representing  the  Roman  remains  and  tessellated 

;  tbtntt,  the  bordun  ou;  not  be  bcnldic,  but  onlj  tfag  tavpa  of 
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psTement  recently  found  in  a  iicid  near  St.  Michael's  Church,  at  St.  Albans. 
Mr.  Lee  kindly  presented  these  memorials  of  Boman  vestigea,  and  they  will 
be  engraved  for  a  future  Number. 

By  Mb.  HiwiciNS. — Two  specimens  of  early  earring  in  ivory,  one  of 
them  representing  probably  a  group  of  the  Apostlea,  part  of  a  shrine  or 
reliquary  of  the  fourteenth  or  fift^nth  century. 

£y  Mr.  Fbanks. — Some  interesting  examples  of  pavement-tiles  from 
Chertsey  Abbey,  supposed  to  be  of  the  times  of  Henry  III. 

By  THE  WoBSHiPFDL  THE  Mator  OF  LiCHWELD. — A  branlts,  or  iron 
head-piece  and  gag,  for  the  discipline  of  scolding  women.  It  has  been  long 
preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Lichfield. 

By  Mr.  Fo&kebt. — A  fine  ring  of  solid  gold,  found  near  Botford  Church, 
Lincolnshire.  The  device,  engraved  on  a  crystal,  is  a  Idnd  of  merchant's 
mark.  Date,  about  1500.  Also  a  curious  specimen  of  enamel  on  steel, 
from  Verona,  and  an  ivory  comb,  exquisitely  sculptured,  of  French  workman- 
ship, in  the  best  style  of  the  renaueance  period.  It  had  probably  been  part 
of  a  nuptial  irouueau;  and  exhibits  medallion  heads  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
lady,  with  devices,  &c. 

By  Mk.  Webb. — An  exquisite  enamelled  casket,  from  the  Didio:  Petit 
Collection,  formerly  at  Lyons  (No.  95,  Catal.),  painted  by  Pierre  Courtoia, 
of  Limoges,  about  1660.  The  subjects  are  in  colour,  and  comprise  the 
Meeting  of  Abram  and  Melchisedech,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Joseph  and 
Fotiphar's  Wife,  Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush,  Moses  striking  the  Bock,  the 
Army  of  Gideon,  Elijah  fed  by  the  Bavens,  and  Belshazzar's  Feast.  This 
fine  example  bears  the  initials  P.  C.  A  portrait  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre, 
another  valuable  specimen  of  Limoges  art.  Her  monogram  appears  frequently 
repeated  upon  the  dress. — An  oval  chafer,  of  the  most  choice  description 
and  perfect  preservation,  from  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Madrid.  It  is  decorated 
with  enamelled  paintings  in  grinMlle,  the  principal  subject  being  a  battle 
scene,  in  the  manner  of  Giulio  Romano,  inscribed, — BATAILLE  CONTRE 
MALECIi — 15fil ;  and  on  the  under  side  is  seen  a  subject  from  the  history 
of  Moses,  with  fine  scroll-decorations,  in  the  style  of  Jean  Conrtois,  to 
whom  this  fine  specimen  has  been  attributed. 

Decembeb  7,  18+9. 
Edwakd  Hawkiks,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 
After  the  annonuGemeut  of  new  members,  and  of  numerous  presents 
received  during  the  previous  month,'  Mr.  Tucker  read  the  Beport  com- 
municated by  Mk.  Blandford,  the  Engineer,  under  whose  able  rtireetion  the 
investigation  of  Silbury  Hill  had  been  conducted,  at  the  time  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Institute  at  Salisbury.  He  now  stated  in  detail  the  trhole  of  the 
operations  carried  out  in  the  examination  of  that  remarkable  Tumulus,  and 
presented  to  the  Institute  a  aeries  of  geometrical  plana  and  diagrams  illustra- 
tive of  hiB  Beport,  and  of  the  results  of  the  excavations.  The  charge  of  this 
interesting  work  bad  been,  with  spirited  liberality,  undertaken  gratuitously 
by  Mr.  Blandfokd,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  pasaed  for  his  kind 

'  See  the  Liiti  oT  Mcmben,  and  of  PraNntg  ncrJTed  during  the  comnt  T/ta,  mt  lb>  doM 
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serriccB  on  thie  occasion ;  as  also  for  the  efficieat  inaiiiier  in  which  he  had 
carried  out  the  views  of  the  Central  Committee,  of  the  Members  or  the 
Society,  and  many  gentlemen  resident  in  Wiltshire  who  had  promoted  this 
inve«tigaUon,  and  by  whose  contributions  the  expense  had  chiefly  been 
defrayed." 

Mb.  Jakes  Yateb  made  some  remarlu  upon  a  collection  of  bronze  celts 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  exhibition  at  this  Meeting  b;  the  Brv. 
C.  Wellbeloted,  Curator  of  Antiquities  to  the  Yoilcshire  Philosophical 
Society.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the  extensive  and  varied  hoard  of  celts 
discovered  in  1845  at  Westow  on  the  Derwent,  and  others,  which  have  been 
drilled  with  holes  and  scoured  by  modem  hands,  were  sent  from  Lincoln  to 
the  Museum  at  York.  The  selection  included  seven  gouges,  the  mortice- 
chisel  described  and  figured  in  Mr.  Yates's  memoir  "On  the  Use  of  BroDie 
Celts  in  Military  Operations,"  (see  p.  362),  and  a  long  narrow  tool  whidi 
terminates  in  a  small  gouge  at  one  end,  and  iu  a  straight  edge  at  the  other. 
Mr.  Yates's  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  working  joiner,  w*s, 
that  this  tool  had  been  used  in  a  centre-bit  or  drill.  This  instrument,  as  be 
observed,  was  in  common  use  among  the  ancients,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
surgical  purposes,  has  given  origin  to  the  modem  word  Ir^tM,  the  Greek 
rpiwoMw,  with  the  termination  struck  off. 

Among  the  tools  from  Lincoln,  was  one  belonging  to  that  description  of 
which  Mr.  Du  Noyer  has  constituted  his  Third  Class  of  bronze  celts,  (Ar- 
chaeological Journid,  vol.  iv.,  p.  327),  and  which  he  has  represented  in 
Plate  II.,  fig.  3.  Among  those  from  Westow  was  another  chisel,  much  like 
the  last,  but  with  the  shoulder  above  the  blade  extending  round  the  top  or  it 
in  a  circle,  as  in  modern  chisels,  and  above  this  a  spike  of  pyramidal  form 
adapted  to  be  fixed  into  a  liandle  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn.  The  edges  of 
both  these  chisels  are  curved,  and  Mr.  Yates  thought,  that,  although  appli- 
cable to  other  uses,  they  were  especially  adapted  to  be  used  in  cutting  paper, 
parchment,  skui  or  leather,  being  held  in  an  upright  position  either  with  or 
without  handles.  On  this  supposition,  Mr.  Yates  regarded  them  as  examples 
probably  of  the  crftiXa  xopwi/'or.  or  chisel  for  cutting  paper,  mentioned  bv 
Philoxenus,  and  of  the  currier's  chisel  (iricuTDra'fuic)  mentioned  by  Julius  Pollux. 

The  Eev.  William  Gunner  communicated  some  further  particulars 
regarding  the  supposed  Soman  water-course  at  Winchester,  the  course  of 
which  was  still  being  traced  out,  and  the  remains  destroyed.  Subsequent 
observation  had  confirmed  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  sewer,  but  had  served 
as  a  channel  for  the  supply  of  water  from  the  river,  for  some  purpose  for 
which  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  water  as  pure  as  possible ;  the  most 
obvious  use  being  for  domestic  convenience,  or  for  a  bathing  establishment. 
The  channel,  being  only  14  inches  wide  bv  9  inches  high,  does  not  seem 
suited  for  any  purpose  connected  with  a  mill  (as  has  been  suggested),  for  the 
supply  would  have  been  insufficient ;  neither  for  the  tail-race  of  a  mill,  since 
the  water  could  not  have  been  conveyed  away  rapidly  enough  through  so 
small  an  aperture.  The  extreme  care  bestowed  in  order  to  render  it  imper- 
meable to  any  surface  drainage,  which  might  pollute  the  water,  would  have 

*  Tbh  tdbjcct  it  THsrved  for  the  Volumg  orSaliabnry  Tnnnctiont,  now  in  the  pren. 
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been  needless  if  it  had  been  destined  for  any  auch  purpose.  Mr.  Gimiier 
observed  that  his  first  impre«BioD  had  been  that  this  conduit  ran  longitudinall; 
under  the  city  wall ;  but,  after  passing  under  it,  the  course  ran  parallet  to  the 
wslL  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  concrete,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  Boman  mortar,  and  containing  much  pounded  brick.  This  layer  ia  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  broken  up  with  much  difficulty.  Over  this  is  laid  a  bed 
of  maaouiy  formed  of  chslk,  the  mortar  being  of  very  inferior  qoality. 

Majob  Davis,  5Snd  B^iment,  communicated  a  Memoir  on  various 
examples  of  EccleaiastJcal  Architecture  in  Brecon  and  the  neighbourhood, 
aocompanied  by  numerous  illustrative  sketches,  which  sre  reserved  for  pub- 
lication in  a  future  Jountal. 

The  Rev.  J.  Williahson,  Inoumbent  of  Theale,  near  Wells,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  an  interesting  relic  of  early  domestic  architecture 
at  Meare,  Somerset.  It  is  a  buUding,  now  rapidly  falling  into  ruin,  known 
as  "  the  Abbot's  Fish- House ;  "  situated  near  the  manor-house  of  Meare, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Glastonbury,  part  of  the  possesBions  of  tbst 
Abbey;  and  it  adjoins  the  extensive  mere,  fVom  which  formerly  fish  was 
abondantiy  suppUed.  According  to  tradition,  nine  men  were  there  employed 
by  the  Abbot  in  takii^  and  curing  the  fish,  Mr.  Williamson  stated  that  the 
roof  is  partially  dismantled,  the  beautiful  windows  are  becoming  much 
damaged,  and  the  whole  building,  which  presents  various  interesting  features, 
must  soon  fall  into  total  decay,  without  some  requisite  repair  at  a  moderate 
outlay,  which  the  wealthy  proprietor  is  not  disposed  to  bestow. 

Mk.  Nesbitt  also  gave  a  short  account  of  this  singular  buddbg,  accom- 
panied by  drawings. 

flntituftfrt  snti  aSarU  of  Art  et^OtiUli. 

By  Mb.  Jabez  Allies,  F.S.A. — Drawing  of  an  implement,  supposed  to 
be  cj  the  £arty  British  period,  formed  of  a  green- coloured  stone,  and  found 
6  ft.   bebw  the   sur&ce 

in  a  gravel-bed,  at  Son-         — — *-^  -  ■'    ""-^  -—  — 

dridge.'  It  is  a  kind  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
d,iX  o.  P»«bly  it  m.J  IPII"^— — '  '  ,. ,  "»*P1S| 
have  been  used  as  a  Aiding- 

knife.    At  one  end  there  

are  two  perforations,  and  Briiirtii»piBn«itof8i™,iii  ti«w 

a  third   hole  drilled  only 

partly  through.      Dimensions,  length  IJ-  in.,  breadth  1  in.,  thickness,  abont 

a  quarter  of  an  inch,  diminishing  towards  the  ends.     It  was  presented  to  the 

Museum  of  the  Worcestershire  Katural  History  Society  by  the  Bev.  Thomas 

Pearson,  of  Witley. 

By  Dr.  Babham. — Bepresentation  of  an  object  of  hard  green  stone,  found 
at  Altemon,  in  Cornwall,  and  supposed  to  be  a  mould  for  casting  celts. 

'  The  object!  of  (tana  foand  in  binvin  is  regarded   u    ommenU,  or  u  vhct-itoan. 

WilUlura  by  Sir  Richard  Iloue,  (Ancient  PoHibly  tbecurioaiextmple&bmegiTenmij 

Wild,  pi.  ii  lii,  Ac.)  moitlj  perforMed  *t  hsve  uitwered  m  double  purpose,  iMth  u  * 

the  endi,  wd  Hmilir  to  Ihii  in  general  fbim,  bous  and  au  eJged  tool.     See  alio  Arcbsolo- 

bntnatabarpeoed  atlhe  extremilj,  hare  been  gicalJonrnal,  Vol.  t.  pp.  S82,  29.^,  323. 
VOL.  VI.  3  1 
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By  Hb.  Edvabd  Hoake,  <^  Cork. — A  representation  of  a  remarkable 
bTonze  celt,  formeriy  in  the  coUectiOD  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony,  and  recently 
added  to  the  Kiiea  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  fonnd  in  the  County 
Tipperaryiinl843. 
D^ensioDB,  length, 
about7{iii.i  breadth 
of  cutting  end,  4f 
in.;  of  the  smaller 
extremity,  1-^  in. 
The  sui^ice  is  cu- 
riously engraTed,  or 
rather  scored,  with 
eig-zag  lines  and 
punctures,  and  the 
edges  of  the  sides 
are  slightly  serrated. 
In  reference  to  the 
much  contTOTerled 
question,  whether 
the  celt  were  an  im- 
plement exclusively 
of  hostile  u»e,  or 
occauonally  served 
for  peaceful  and 
domestic  purposes, 
Ur.  Hoare  allnded 
to  the  supposition, 
grounded  upon  pas- 
sagesinancient  Irish 

UnliluetiigniTtdalt,  fmnurijlBthanitoinilliueuiii.  writers,      that      the 

Celtic  Irish  some- 
times used  poisoned  weapons,  and  su^ested  that,  possibly,  these  indented 
scorings  might  have  served  to  retain  the  poison.  He  had  recently  examined 
several  spear-heads  and  celts,  on  which  are  to  be  noticed  curious  incised 
marks,  and  in  these  he  is  inclined  to  trace  an  evidence  of  the  hostile  inten- 
tion, with  which  suet  objects  were  formed.  Engraved  celts  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  There  exist,  however,  a  few  examples  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  eollectiens  in  England,  although  the  scorings  are  less 
elaborate  than  on  the  specimen,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Hr.  Hoare.  See 
an  engraved  celt  of  analogous  type,  found  near  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  figured  in 
the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xzxi.  p.  497. 

By  Mb.  Buckuan,  and  Mb.  Chables  Newhabcu,  of  Cirencester. — 
Several  bronze  armillfe,  of  elegant  workmanship,  and  in  remarkable  pre- 
servation, found  during  the  recent  investigations  of  Boman  remains  at 
Cirencester.  Bepieeentations  will  be  given  in  the  "  Illustrations  of  Bemains 
of  BonuiB  Art,"  now  preparing  for  publication.  Several  coloured  tracings 
from  compartments  of  the  tessellated  pavement,  lately  brought  to  light,  were 
also  exhibited,  giving   a  striking  notion  of    the  graodeur  ^   character 
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displayed  io  their  design ;  the;  compriaed  the  figtue  of  Stteniu  mounted  on 
BD  aaa,  and  coloaaal  heads  of  Flora,  Ceres,  and  Pomona. 

Mb.  English  presented  to  the  Institute,  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  arms  and  relics,  discovered  in  the  Thames,  near  Wandsworth, 
consisting  of  a  fine  bronze  sword,  a  celt  of  novel  type,  ornamental 
coverings  for  shields,  of  thin  bronze  plate,  exhibiting  exceedingly  curious 
designs,  in  high  relief.  One  of  these  is  circular,  (diam.  13  inches,)  the  other 
measures  14^  inches  in  length,  the  diameter  of  the  umbo  being  i  inches. 
This  ornament  appears  to  be  similar  in  character  to  the  remarkable  "British 
shield,"  found  in  the  River  Witham,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Goodrich 
Court  Armory. '  The  design  of  the  circular  plate,  first  mentioned,  is  also  of 
the  same  remarkable  style  of  decoration.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  exhibited  "  a  mixture  of  British  ornament  with  such 
resemblances  to  the  elegant  designs  on  Boman  work,  as  would  be  produced 
by  a  people  in  a  less  state  of  civilisation." 

Amongst  the  antiquities  discovered  on  Polden  Hill,  Somerset,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  bronee  umbo,  apparently 
intended,  like  the  circular  plate  found  in  the  Thames,  to  be  aiBxed  to  a 
buckler,  probably  formed  of  wood.  This  untio,  including  the  broad 
ornamented  border  surrounding  it,  measures  10^  inches  in  diameter.' 

Mr.  English  presented  also  some  weapons  of  a  later  period, — an  iron 
spear-head,  of  unusual  dimensions  (length,  25  inches),  and  some  iron  swords. 

An  interesting  object  of  bronze  was  laid  before  the  Meeting,  presented  by 
Mr.  THOMAa  E.  Blackwell,  of  Fox- 
hanger,  during  the  Salisbury  Meeting. 
It  is  the  spiked  head  of  a  mace,  and  was 
found  in  a  well  at  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilt- 
shire. A  relic  of  an  analogous  descrip- 
tion has  been  represented  in  a  previous 
page  in  this  volume,  with  notices  of  some 
other  examples.     tSee  page  181.) 

The  Rev.  H.  Maclean,  Vicar  of  Caia- 
ter,  Lincolnshire,  sent  for  exhibition  a 
number  of  highly  interesting  antiquities, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  recently  dis- 
covered at  Scarby,  near  Caister,  and  simi- 
lar in  character  to  some  found  at  that  """umirorwiulitntf"^ 
place,  and  exhibited  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing.   They  were  found  with  a  human  skeleton,  and  consisted  of  a  cruciform 
fibula,  and  a  necklace  formed  of  roughly  shaped  lumps  of  amber,  mixed  with 
beads  of  vitrified  paste;  these  lay  on  the  neck ;  also,  some  singular  bronze  or* 
naments,  which  lay  near  the  right  thigh,  their  use  has  not  been  hitherto 

*  Kignved  in  the  Archuologiii,  vol.  iiiii.,  piire  with  llie  nlica  nboie  noticed.  A  good 
pL  liiL .  sccount  of  def«Tic«  of  tbi>  aature  11U17  be 

*  Anhuologia,  toI.  liv.,  pi.  iviii.     HU17  found  ia  the  Tnnnctjoiu  of  Ihe  Ounbridge 
circniu  bncklen  of  bronie,  conndered  to  be  AndiiuKriia  Sodet;,  toL  IL,  No.  \i.      Com- 
of  Ihe  eulj  Brititb  period,  bivD  been   die-  pu«  b1k>  Wigener,  Huulbucb,Sg.  4B6. 
covered,  which  it  d»;  be  inlsreiling  to  com- 
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ascertained.  Mr.  Mndean  tent  also  a  drawing  of  another  fine  fiboltt  of  tbe 
cruciform  type,  found  at  Scarby.  This  kind  of  fibula  appewa  to  be  (rf  most 
commou  ocdurence  in  the  ntxth-eutem  parts  of  the  kingdom;  it  has. 
however,  been  found  la  Keot  and  otho-  counties :  Doughta  gives  aevoral 
Tarieties  of  this  type,  in  the  Nenia.  (See  Nenia,  Plates  6,  and  IS.)  It  is 
proposed  to  give  representations  of  these  onuuneats  from  Scarby  in  a  futnre 
Journal. 

By  Mk.  B.  J.  Spiers. — A  remarkable  relic  of  early  work  in  bronze,  dtosed 
in  etto  relievo,  probably  the  cover  of  a  pyx  for  tbe  leservatioo  of  the  host. 
It  represents  tbe  Saviour  enthroned  on  the  rainbow,  tbe  right  hand  npraaed 
in  benediction,  the  left  resting  on  a  book.  Aionnd  the  edge  is  inscribed, — 
*  INTVS  QVOD  LATET  CVNCTO  NOS  CEIMINE  LAXET.  This 
highly  curious  eiample  of  early  Christian  art,  the  character  of  which  bears 
much  analogy  to  that  of  tbe  Byuntine  School,  was  found  on  the  site  of  the 
I^eceptory  of  Knights  TempWs,  at  Suadford,  near  Oxford.  It  has  been 
assigned  to  as  early  a  date  as  the  eleventh  centoiy.  The  present  possessor. 
Hr.  Spiers,  has  very  kindly  presented  to  the  Institute  the  accompanying 
woodcut  of  this  unique  object,  of  the  size  of  the  original. 

By  the  Bet.  Chables  St.  Bakbb  Stdxnham. — A  fine  MS.  of  tbe  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  entitled  "  Statuta  et  Brevia  Antiqna,"  tam- 
mencing  with  an  "  Inspeiimui "  of  Magna  Chaita,  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  28tb 
year  of  his  reign. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  interesting  volume  is  written, — Liber  Joh'is 
Whyte, — and  at  the  end, — Iste  liber  constat  Thome  Bathe,  reu'aiOe  ad 
Thomam  Blemeye  inde  spectante. 

By  Ms.  Pointer. — Series  of  impressions  from  the  following  seals  of 
the  Port  and  Corporation  of  Dover.  Silver  seal  of  the  Chanceiy  and 
Admiralty  Courts,  of  good  workmanship.  It  represents  a  man-of-war  undez 
sail,  with  Sags  all  charged  with  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  a  pendant  at  the 
fore-top  mast-head,  passing  a  castle  on  a  hill,  with  a  union  flag  displayed.* 
Inscription,— MAG.  SIGIL.  CASTE.  DOVER.  &  CVBIAEVM  CANCELL. 
ET.  ADMIE.  aVING.  POET. 

Seal  of  the  Corporation,  at  present  used,  made  in  1646.  It  ia  of  silver, 
oval,  and  bears  the  Arms  of  the  Fort,  and  the  inscription, — DOTOR 
HAJtBOUE.  ANO.  DOM.  1648.' 

The  Corporation  seal,  of  which  a  minute  description  is  given  by  Mr.  Boys, 
in  his  History  of  Sandwich;  it  is  a  large  round  seal  of  brass,  made  in  1805. 
On  one  side  appears  a  ship,  vrith  bowsprit  and  mast,  a  three-tailed  pennon, 
the  sul  furled,  forecastle,  poop,  and  round  top,  all  embattled:  on  the 
forecastle  are  two  men  blowing  trumpets,  the  steersman  at  tbe  helm,  the  flag 
at  the  stem  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  Port.— SIGILLYM  COUMITNE 
BABONUM  DE  DOVOBIA.  On  tbe  reverse,  is  St.  Martin,  on  horseback, 
passing  through  the  gates  of  Amiens,  and  dividing  his  cloak  to  clothe  a 
beggar.  The  whole  within  an  orle  of  bona  passant-guardant,  in  separate 
compartments,  respecting  one  another.    Diameter,  3  in.  and  one-eighth. 

The  old  Mayoralty  seal,  of  silver,  represents  the  same  legend  of  St,  Martin, 

*  See  Hulgd'i  Hut.  of  KcDl,  io1.  ii.,  p.  RO.  '  Ibid-,  p.  84. 
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withia  B  quatrefoil,  with  four  demi-ehips,  conjoined  with  four  demi-lioita  in 
orle.— SIGILLUM  MAIOEATVS  POETVS  DOVORIE. 

The  seal  of  Mayoralty,  in  present  use,  u  of  ateel,  of  el^aut  workman- 
ship i  it  represents  St.  Martin,  and  bears  nearly  the  same  inscription  as  the 
last.  There  are  hJbo  two  small  seals,  with  the  same  devices,  one  dated  1723, 
the  other  1749. 

The  arms  of  the  Corporation  are — Sable,  a  cross  argent,  between  four 
leopards'  faces  Or,  being  the  same  as  the  Arms  of  the  Priory  of  Dovor. 

The  seal  of  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  a  circular  matrix  of  rude  work- 
mauship,  representing  a  gateway  with  three  round  towere. 

By  Mb.  C.  Desbokouqh  Bedfobd. — ^A.  silver  seal,  of  a  pointed  oval  form, 
massive,  with  a  lai^  ring  attached  at  one  end,  on  the  reverse,  as  if  for  sus- 
pension to  the  girdle.  It  represents  three  demi-fignres,  possibly  the  Saviour, 
St.  John,  and  the  Virgin :  below  is  a  monk  kneeling. — ^  S'  BBINAIJ)! : 
DE :  TIWE :  MONACHI.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir  Augustus  HiUaiy.  A 
precisely  similar  silver  matrix  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Bev.  E)dwiu  Jarria. 

By  Mb.  Du  Noyeb. — Impressions  from  a  circular  matrix  of  brass,  found 
in  1848,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  near  Kildysarti  on  the  reverse  is  a 
projecting  plate,  serving  as  a  handle,  and  perflated ;  a  chain  of  lin^e  curb 
links  was  attached  to  it  when  found.  It  waa  the  Chapter  seal  of  £mly,  Co. 
Tipperary.— SIGILLVM  CAPITVLI  IMELACENSI8.  It  rq)reBeut8  a 
cross  church,  with  a  central  tower.  This  impression  was  presented  to  the 
Institute  by  Mr.  W.  ]i£organ,  of  Boss  Hill,  Kildysart.  Date,  about  the 
seventeenth  century. 

By  Mb.  Douinic  Colnaohi.— A  very  curious  painting  on  panel,  repre- 
senting the  exploit  of  Horatius  Cocles.  The  costume,  armour,  and  details  of 
execution  appear  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  waa  painted  in  Lomfaardy, 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  parts  are  enriched  with  gilding,  upon  which 
ornamental  details  arc  pounced  and  incised,  portions  of  the  gold  being  tinged 
with  transparent  lacquere.  The  early  form  of  salade,  resembling  those  worn 
by  the  Venetians,  the  peculiar  armoriiil  tabards  and  short  mantles,  the  oval 
shields,  and  various  other  details,  are  well  deserving  of  careful  examination. 
A  paiDtiug  of  the  same  school  and  period,  presented  by  Mr.  Bayly,  is  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Institute. 

By  Mb.  Williau  W.  E.  Wynne,  through  Mb.  Wbstwood, — Rubbings 
from  sepulchral  slabs,  two  of  which  were  from  St.  John's  church.  Cheater : 
the  memorial  of  Agnes,  wife  of  Bichard  de  Kdley;  she  is  not  noticed  by 
Ormerod,  in  his  pedigree  of  the  Bidley  &niily ;  this  slab  is  also  interesting 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  the  foliage;  the  other  aa  exhibiting  an 
emblem,  of  singular  design.  On  one  side  of  tJie  cross  incised  upon  the  slab, 
appears  a  hand,  from  one  of  the  fingers  of  which  proceeds  a  long  straight 
object,  supposed  by  Mr,  Westwood  to  be  a  sword ;  •  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cross,  however,  appears  a  pair  of  shears.  Also,  a  rubbing  from  the  tomb 
at  Pennant  Melui^e,  attributed  to  the  Welsh  Prince,  Jorwerth,  father  of 
Llewelyn  the  Great,  and  engraved,  as  such,  in  later  editions  of  Southe/s 
Works.     Mr.  Wynne   observed,  that  the  inscription   does   not  appear  to 

"  RepmcDUtioD)  of  theu  curioui  ilibi  ue  given  in  Mr.  Boutell'i  CLiutim  Monumeati. 
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commemonte  any  pereon  of  that  name.  Fart  of  it  had  heat  read  by 
Hi.  Frank*, — et  Mmide  $afemme.  ttx.  Wynne  noticed  the  occmrence  of  the 
shean  on  the  tomb-etone  of  on  infant,  at  Selnngton,  Cheshire,  which  msy 
conGnn  the  ootiou,  that  the  lymbol  waa  not  indieatiTe  of  the  tnde  of  the 


By  Mb.  Pbamks. — A  rubbing  from  a  amall  quadianguhir  brass  plate,  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  chanoel  of  liaubeblig  Churdi,  near  Csernorvon.      It  is 


TiM  lf««u]P«  PwMrnd  mit^m.    it—  >  ainlni.1  Bit  I.  mnfc  Witm. 


the  monument  of  Bichard  Fozwist,  who  died  A.  T>.  1600,  and  exhibits  in  one 
corner  a  figure  of  the  deceased  in  a  shroud,  his  bead  resting  on  a  cushion, 
and  holding  in  his  hands  a  shield  with  the  /m  Kouiuit.  In  the  centre  ia 
represented  a  penner  end  inkhorn,  the  usual  emblems  of  a  notary,  and  at  the 
other  comer  is  a  ^ield,  bearing, — arg.  a  chevron  between  3  crosses  crosalet 
.  .  •  a  mullet  for  difference.     Under  them  are  the  following  Unes  : 

In  quo  pre  multis  scribendi  gUa  (ulsit 

Biciis  ffox  Wist  hie  pede  tritus  sdest 
Ann  us  ipe  tuns  fiiit  H  d  luoe  patrid 

dii  tenet  expiraas  Tuluera  quinq'  tua 
Corp'is  atq'  sui  tande  pan  additur  altra 

dii  coniui  uno  clauditui  in  tumulo 
Necq'  Johanna  fait  ac  Splcer  nata  iohaac 

Faup'ib'  larga  iusta  pudica  fiiit. 

Llanbeblig  Chuich  is  the  pariah  diuidi  to  the  town  of  Caemarron,  and 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Segoutium.  The  scoompsnying  woodcut 
has  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  by  Hr.  Franks. 

The  Eet.  Edwabd  Cinrs  presented  several  rubbings  from  sepulchral 
brasses,  at  Westerham,  which  bod  been  taken  up  duiing  repairs  of  the 
church,  about  30  years  since,  and  the  slabs  beii^  broken,  the  plates  are  now 
preserved  at  the  vicarage  house.  He  exhibited  two  portions,  sent  by 
permission  of  the  vicar,  being  "  Palimpscata,"  and  the  eariier  design,  or 
reverse,  being  in  both  cases,  of  Fleniish  ciiatacter.    One  of  them  extubits  a 
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group  of  chiidren ;  on  the  reTerse,  the  head  of  a  man  in  the  gesture  of 
supplication,  with  an  inaciibed  scroll  in  front  of  it,  as  folloiTB, — 

Suscipe  queso  tame  q'muis  indigne  benign  .  . . 
Bt  temper  s'm  me  rege  virgo  tuum. 

There  is  also  part  of  a  second  seroH,  insenbed, —  .  .  .  non  valeo  .  .  This 
plate  was  originally  gilt.     Date,  about  1600,  the  obverse  not  much  later. 

The  other  brass  bears  the  following  inscription :  "Eicbard  Potter  late  of 
Westri  Esqnier  bnried  here,  had  by  his  iij  wiues  Elizabeth,  Ane,  and  Alice, 
xx,  children,  whereof  he  leffte  aliue  at  his  deathe  the  iiijth  of  maye,  1563.  iij. 
sonnesand  i  daughters. 

"  I  slepe  in  duste,  imtill  the  morning. 
"  Come  Lorde  Jesus,  come  quidclye." 

On  the  reverse,  is  a  portion  of  a  Flemish  brass,  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  apparently  Uie  lower  end  of  the  abaft  of  a  canopy,  with 
part  of  the  basement,  on  which  ia  suspended  a  scutcheon  of  arms,  the 
faeieldic  ccdonrs  expressed  by  bard  coloured  mastic. 

By  Mb.  Webb. — An  ivory  triptych,  of  singular  beauty  and  interest, 
sculptured  with  various  subjects  from  the  Legend  of  the  Vii^^in,  from  the 
Sansomme  Cabinet  at  Paris. 

JUso,  an  degant  nuptial  cA^ket,  or  forcer,  the  exterior  painted  with  lions, 
eighteen  in  number,  all  in  varied  attitudes,  on  a  gold  ground ;  it  is  handed 
anil  clamped  with  gilt  brass,  very  ornamentally  fashioned  with  six-petaled 
flowers,  and  fleurs-de-lys.  The  reverse  of  the  lid  eihibitis  a  conjugal 
device,  two  arms  within  a  central  compartment,  the  hands  nnited ;  around 
this  the  initial  "G,"  surmounted  by  a  crown,  several  times  repeated;  the  rest 
of  the  field,  which  is  richly  gilt  and  burnished,  is  powdered  with  quatrefbils 
impressed.  The  device  and  initials  are  ponnced,  in  like  manner  as  the 
decorations  on  the  monumental  efiigies  of  Bichard  II.  and  his  Queen,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  date  of  this  curious  casket  appears  \a  be  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century :  it  is  jHrobably  of  Otxman  workmanship,  and  was  brought 
to  this  country  from  Ais-la-C^pelle.  It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
oput  pomatum,  potH^onnS,  an  elaborate  mode  of  enrichment  in  T<^ue  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fiHeenth  centuries.' 

By  Mb.  Fkederic  Ouvbt. — A  curious  watch,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  James  I.  or,  possibly,  to  have  been  a  present  from  that  sovereign.  It  is 
in  shape  like  an  egg  flattened.  It  has  an  outer  case  of  plain  silver.  The 
inner  cose  is  beaittifiilly  engraved,  on  one  side  representing  Christ  healing  a 
cripple,  with  the  motto  used  by  King  James — "  Beati  pacifid."  The 
royal  arms  nndemeatb.  On  the  other  side,  the  good  Samaritan,  with  the 
inscription,  "  S.  Lucas,  o.  10."  Inside  the  lid,  is  a  well  executed  engraving 
of  James  I.  with  his  style  and  titles.  Round  the  rim,  nre  the  Hose,  the  Harp, 
and  the  Thistle,  all  crowned,  with  the  initials  "  J.  H."     The  face  has  a 
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(nlendar,  and  ahcnra  the  moon's  age,  &c.  On  the  works  is  the  maker's  name, 
"  Danid  Bamsaj  Seotns  me  fecit."  Sarid  Bamstq'  was  an  emment  artifies 
in  the  times  of  James  and  Charles  1.  He  was  the  first  master  of  the 
Company  of  Clock-mskrai  on  their  incorporetiou,  7  Charles  I.  1631.' 
Uudemeath  a  smaU  shield,  which  conceals  the  hole  for  winding,  ia  the  name 
of  the  engrsTer,  "  Gerhart  de  Heclc  sculps." '  It  is  the  property  of  Mils 
Bonlby  of  Durham.  It  has  been  long  in  ber  family,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  come  to  them  from  the  Bnssella  of  Wobum. 

By  Uk.  Beyant. — A  toll  octagon  drioldng-glass,  with  small  hoops  of  blur 
glass  at  intervab,  possibly  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  pe|^  in  andent  p^- 
tankards.  Also,  a  wooden  spice-miU,  curiously  carved  with  Tudor  roses,  (k 
mechanism  tnmed  by  a  winch.  It  is  a  curious  relic  of  domestic  usages  al 
the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  weU  as  the  glass,  bad  come  from  the  oM 
mansitm  at  KirtUng,  Cambridgeshire,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  North 
family. 

By  Ma.  W.  B.  Uttinq. — A  amall  bronise  mortar  and  pestle,  the  former 
inscribed.— LOF  ■  GODT  ■  VAN  ■  AL  ■  (Pnuae  God  for  aU)  A"  -  1640,  and 
ornamented  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  &c.,  in  relief.  It  has  been  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  a  Eamily  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  and  is^snpposed  to 
have  been  cast  in  Holland.  The  words  appear,  howCTer.  to  be.Flemiah';  the 
same  motto  is  found  on  a  small  bronze  hand-bell,  presented  by  Dr-  Bawlinson 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  inscribed, — Johannes  a  I^e  A"  154T  me 
fedt — ^Lof  God  van  al.     (See  Vetusta  Monuments,  toI,  ii.,  PI,  xvii.) 

■  Sm  Mr.  OcUTiiu  Horgu'i  Hiitorr  of  Ibc  Clockmiker'i  Compuij,  Ardueoli^  "1' 

Brjin'i  DictiDDu;.     Hb  «h  poidtilr  oT  tfa' 
u  the  HigiiB,  ftbont  16De,  or  John  Viaitt 


HOTE  ON  THE  GSANT  BY  WILUAK  DB  RBRYOBEB.  (Glnu  nt  jaga  »a.l 
SlHCl  the  poUioUioii  of  the  last  JannuJ,  we  hsTe  been  faroured  with  aaggestioia 
ftroc  ssTsnl  ocaTespondflDla,  to  lAom  onr  Oitala  are  due,  for  Uieir  carsfbJ  eismiii- 
stion  bestowed  on  the  little  doenmcmt  Idndly  conmnmieated  by  Hr.  Tbomaa  Hwt 
It  m»y  not  bo  imiiiterestiDK  to  eame  of  onr  I'mdsm  to  be  informed,  thst,  » 
Mr.  Smirke  has  kindly  pointed  out,  the  gtsntor  doabtk«  look  his  mniBme— dc 
Heiyghes,  from  iUrrov-ou-the-Hil],  whilrt  on  his  bb&I  he  is  desrribdd  m  the  son  of 
lUchard  de  W«ld',  nsmely,  of  Hbttdw  Weali,  The  name  of  thst  place  is  vrittai 
Hearge  ud  Herges  Dij^.  Ang.  Sax.  i.,  pp.  283, 297  ;  HePKes,  in  Domesday ;  Hal«h«- 
Mon.  AngL,  i„  96  ;  Hereghas,  PUt  Abb.,  f.  1S7,  a.  The  U«  ia  of  the  nme  age  »a  lb« 
deed  in  queation.  Mr.  Smirke  justly  obanres,  that  the  phrase  "absque  polKdlw 
mensnntiH,"  in  the  measnrement,  means,  without  reckoning  inches,— the  measure  wM 
!2  Statate  ells  and  a  fraction.  We  were  unable  to  explain  the  deaignation-^aaW- 
It  spears  highly  probable  that  it  is  the  French  bUutier,  or  Maatia;  a  dealer  in  eoni.' 
(Depping,  tJTre  des  Hatiera,  and  Taille  de  Paris,  A"  1293.)  "  Raaer  le  Piomer, 
Sladtr,"  is  named  in  Lib.  de  Ant  Lag.,  as  one  of  the  dieriA  of  London,  t.  Edw.  "- 
This  seeDis  to  be  a  tianslation  of  bladarita,  in  atM>ther  reconi.  It  has,  bowertr,  been 
suggested  that  the  word  may  dgnify  a  beater  of  metal,  the  babmr  or  braetealor,  "W^ 
times  called  BtatUarHU,  Dueaoge. 

*  See  Roquefort,  v.  BUder,  bUvedw.  bladier.  &c     Due,  v.  Blarioriiu. 
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Moiftn  of  glitliatologftBl  ^blftatfons. 

THE   BAROMAL   AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ANTIQUITIES   OF    SCOTLAND, 
llliutntiid  hj  RoBEHT  WiLLiiH  BiLLiHu  ud  WiLLiAH  BuRM,     M«diam  QuuW. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  ia  afforded  us,  such  as  the  present,  of 
expressing  our  gratification  at  the  appearance  of  a  work  so  calculated  at 
once  to  awaken  a  popular  spirit  of  inquiry  on  antiquarian  suhjects  in 
general,  and  to  alToi^  aubataiitial  pleasure  to  those  who  may  have  enjoyed 
greater  opportunities  of  studying  the  beautiful,  and  in  many  instances,  very 
peculiar,  style  of  edifices,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  domestic,  with  which 
the  Bister  kingdom  so  plentifully  abounds. 

Pen  and  pencil  have  alike  contributed  to  render  this  work  distinguished, 


le  Crjpt  In  Glugnw  Cnthednl. 
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even  amongst  the  host  of  illustnted  periodicals  with  wtucb  tbe  pren 
teema  at  the  present  time,  for  whilst  a  general  description  is  attached  ti> 
each  engraving,  there  is  also  a  brief,  but  highly  interestiDg  historical 
account  accompaaying  it,  to  the  accuracy  of  which,  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Castle  or  Cathedral  alluded  to,  often  forma  strong  corrobora- 
tive evidence  in  a  chronological  point  of  view ;  for  example,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  description  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  which  he  Justly  styles  one  of  the  noblest 
mimutilated  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Scotland.  In  the 
annexed  wood-cut,  tbe  central  portion  of  the  Crypt  is  represented,  irith 
the  monument  of  St.  Kentigem,  by  whom,  tradition  asserts,  the  Episcopal 
See  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  aiith  century. 

Not  the  least  useful  portion  of  the  work,  however,  is  that  by  whit^  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  style  of  domestic,  yet  castel- 
lated architecture,  which  obtained  in  Scotland  for  so  many  ages,  and 
the  prevalence  of  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  constant  intercourse 
maintained  with  the  continent,  which  led  not  only  to  the  introduction  of  a 


number  of  French  customs  and  manners,  but  ahio  extended  even  to  their 
language  and  architecture  ;  of  the  latter,  the  annexed  wood  cut  of  Fyvie 

Castle  affords    an   admirable   specimen.     This  building  was  eroded  by 
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Chancellor  Seton,  about  the  year  1600,  aad  presents  an  endless  Tarietj  of 
detail,  to  which  Mr.  Billing  has  not  failed  to  do  justice  in  the  larger  plates, 
nhtch  have  all  been  engraved  by  Le  Keux. 

As  the  author  professes  to  give,  at  least,  one  representation  of  ever; 
ancient  edifice  worthy  of  notice  in  Scotland,  it  would  far  exceed  our 
limits,  to  enler  into  any  particular  description  of  the  numerous  subjects 
already  selected  by  him  for  Ulustration ;  but  as  an  exception  to  the  style 
prevalent  at  the  period  of  its  erection,  we  have '  selected  a  specimen  of 


detail  bom  a  window  head  at  Winloun  House,  built  in  1630,  and  which, 
with  its  lofty  stacks  of  ornamented  chimneys,  partakes  freely  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan or  Tudor  style,  in  vogue  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
t.liough  atill  presenting  many  distinctive  national  features. 

We  must  not  close  this  brief  notice  without  calling  attention  to  the 
singularly  picturesque  little  vignettes  plentifully  distributed  throughout 
the  work,  from  which  we  select,  as  not  the  least  interesting,  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  Tantallon  Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Douglas,  and 
whose  former  glories  have  been  so  beautifully  sung  in  Scott's  "  Marmion." 

Two  volumes  of  this  work  are  now  published,  consisting  of  thirty  parts  ; 
it  is  proposed  by  the  spirited  proprietors,  to  complete  it  in  thirty  more. 
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Bad  we  heutilj  wish  Messrs.  Billing  and  Bum  ever;  success.  Xo  od« 
uoaoquuDted  with  the  difficiiltiea  attendant  on  the  pioduction  of  a  work  of 
such  magnitude  as  this,  can  foim  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  labour,  cost,  uid 


perseveraDce,  demanded  ;  and  if  the  portion  already  published  be  taken  as 
a  sample  of  the  remainder,  the  authors  will  be  justlj  entitled  to  a  fair 
retnni  both  of  credit  and  remuneratiou. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  GRREKSi  Tnuulated  fnm  the  Ocnnaa  of 
TaioDOit  PmariA;  nith  Illuslntioiii  bj  Gioiici  Bcamr,  taken  chiefly  rrom  Onek 
FicUl«TM».     London.    4lo.    Nenby,  18*9.     Pp.  40,     PUta  XXI. 

We  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  introducing  this  novel  and  elegant  work  to 
the  notice  of  our  English  readers,  inasmuch  as  without  the  proof  derirable 
from  its  iiit«resdng  and  varied  contents,  it  might  appear  to  those  who  have 
confined  their  studies  and  researches  to  the  antiquities  of  our  own  country, 
that  all  knowledge  of  the  mannere  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
from  pictorial  Tepreientatiims  of  the  time,  must  necessarily  long  since  have 
entirely  passed  away,  and  been  lost.  It  would  not  hy  any  means  be  an 
unnatiual  conclusion,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquities,  that  a 
darkness  similar  to  that  which  veils  from  us  any  trace  of  the  state  of  Britain 
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previous  to  the  arnval  of  Cssor,  should  render  hopeless  the  recover;  of 
W17  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  costume  of  the  ancient  Qreeks  from  their 
pottei;. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  honeTor,  notwithstanding  the  improbability 
of  such  a  discovery,  escavations  in  Italy,  on  various  sites  oocnpied  by  eariy 
Goltmieta  firam  Greece  Proper,  have  brought  to  light,  from  tlmi  tombs,  or 
rather  bom  tbw  t^»dehral  eMambtn  (ffiroyafa),  often  of  vast  extent,  and 
h&viug  entrance  doors  like  those  of  dwelling-bouses,  considerable  numbers 
of  pamted  Greek  vases.  * 

The  qnanti^,  the  la^e  size,  the  beauty  of  form,  the  exquisite  state  nf 
preservation,  and,  above  aU,  the  fine  style  of  art,  combined  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  mythical  (and  in  some  rare  instances,  even  historieal)  representa- 
tions found  on  these  vasee,  have  deservedly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
learned  of  Europe ;  while  the  Museums  of  Xiondon,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  others,  besides  many  private  collections,  have  been  perma- 
nently eniiohed  by  these  treasures  of  ancient  art 

Setting  aside  die  learned  and  valuable  archaeoli^pcal  explanations  and 
dissertatims  on  these  objects,  as  not  adapted  for  general  appreciation,  we 
may  |dace  among  the  more  popular  and  attracdve  uses,  to  nhich  the 
discovery  of  these  fictile  vases  has  led,  the  classical  work  before  us,  of 
M.  Paoofka.  In  it  we  shall  find,  that  the  illustration  of  Grecian  manners 
and  customs,  afforded  by  the  paintings  observable  on  these  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  perfectitm  to  which  the  Greeks  carried  the  art  of  pottery, 
has  been  moet  dexterously  turned  to  account  by  the  author,  as  well  aa  by 
the  translator.  Amtxtg  the  difScultiea  against  which  both  have  had  to 
contend,  was  the  &ct  that  the  materials  were  not  positively  or  directly 
adapted  for  the  elucidation  of  their  mun  object  It  is  evident  that  the 
annent  painters  of  vases  never  intended  to  present  us  with  ptciurM  of 
Ortdan  tocitty,  any  more  than  that  the  &ir  and  royal  personage,  1^0  is 
said  to  have  been  the  means  of  sending  down  to  ns  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
bad  any  thought  of  delighting  us  with  the  details  of  Norman  manners  and 
costume ;  or  the  painter  of  a  picture  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  an  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuiy,  intended  to  give  ns  a 
notion  of  the  aicbitectore,  arms,  or  armour,  of  his  period. 

M.  Panofka  truly  states  in  his  opening  pages,  that  the  artists  of  aatiquity, 
in  the  selection  of  their  sulgeots,  seem  never  to  hare  descMided  to  repre- 
sentations of  real  life  on  vases.  Art  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
illustratioQ  of  their  mythology  and  religious  traditions.  The  feeling  which 
thus  infinenced  their  works,  gave  necessarily  an  individuality  even  to  each 
single  figure.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  frontispiece  of  the  woric  before  us. 
which  represents  a  group  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom  are  playing  the  game 
of  aetn^iali.  The  individuality  of  each  of  these  five  females  has  bsen  fully 
pointed  out,  by  the  artist  having  inscribed  the  name  of  each  near  her.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  perceive  the  picture  of  a  warrior  on  a  vase,  it  vrill  prove 
to  be  Achilles,  Hector,  or  some  other  traditional  hero.  Do  we  see  an 
infimt  represented  7  We  shall  discover  it  to  be  Bacchus  or  Hercules,  by 
some  symbol  or  accessory  object. 

But  althoi^h  we  must  thus  seek  "  the  mateiiids  far  a  sketch  of  Greek 
society,"  "  in  the  sphere  of  Gods  and  heroM,"  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
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porit;  of  the  source ;  uid,  as  we  remaiked  before,  we  only  feet  the  more 
sensibl;  the  merits  of  the  author  and  tnuulator,  id  having  so  agreeably 
and  judiciouBlj  accomplished  the  task  of  bending  a  learned  and  crabbed 
archaeolc^ical  study,  ho  aa  to  bring  back  to  us  such  a  rarietj  of  lost  and 
faithful  pictnrea  of  ancient  Ufe. 

The  Prebce  to  the  translation  explains  so  well  the  object  of  the  woii;,  that 
we  make  no  qiologj  to  our  readers  for  introducing  the  following  extract : — 
"  The  publication  which  has  been  chosen  for  translation  is  rather  popular 
tbsn  teamed  ;  distinguished  not  so  much  for  noTelty  of  research,  ss  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  materials  collected  by  the  cumulative  industry  of 
former  scholars  have  been  brought  together  from  remote  sources,  and  so 
combined  with  the  evidence  of  works  of  art,  as  to  present  them  in  a  new 
and  unexpected  point  of  view.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  eminently 
graphic.  Many  Cncts  and  details  which  fail  to  strike  the  mind  as  they  occur 
to  us  in  a  diecoonected  form,  and  at  interrels  in  a  oouise  of  reading, 
beoome  interesting  when  disengaged  tmm  the  mass  of  erudition  in  which 
they  have  been  involved,  and  brought  in  juxta-position  with  pictorial  repre- 
sentation ;  the  appeal  to  the  eye  enlivens  and  confirms  the  mental  perception ; 
and  even  those  who  wont  time  or  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Greeks  through  the  medium  of  their  literature,  and  who  have  few  sym- 
pathies with  dasncal  thought  and  feeling,  can  still  study  the  image  of 
society  preserved  to  us  in  Greek  art,  and  can  thus  become  cognisant  of  that 
marvellous  grace  and  beauty  which  pervaded  ancient  Greek  life,  and  vras 
associated  with  its  humblest  and  most  fiuniliar  incidents."  "  It  is  the 
object,  therefore,  of  the  present  publication  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
method  and  results  of  Continental  Archaeology,  which  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  thoi^ht  a  needless  contribution  to  our  national  literature,  if  it  in  any 
degree  contribute  to  extend  the  range  of  English  scholarship." 

In  many  points  of  view,  the  present  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  work. 
Many  very  judiuous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  order  of  the  materials. 
The  plates  are  on  a  much  larger  tcale  than  those  in  the  German  edition, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  re-copiad  from  tht  origitud  lounet. 
Several  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  whole  have  been  go 
carefully  selected  aa  to  be  adapted  to  the  perusal  of  the  softer  seic,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  use  of  the  antiquary  and  the  scholar ;  a  recommendation  which 
can  apply  but  veiy  rarely  to  archaeological  works  on  ancient  vases. 

We  cannot  allude  to  the  elegant  plates  of  this  work,  without  distinctly 
offering  our  tribute  of  well-merited  pruse  to  Mr.  George  Scbaif,  the 
talented  artist  who  baa  so  correctly  executed  ihem.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  power  of  copying  &ithfu]ly  from  the  antique,  onght  to  be  the 
chief  aim  of  every  young  artist,  who  wishes  to  distdngnish  himself  in  bis 
profession. 

We  have  selected  for  repetition  here,  a  specimen  plate  from  each  part  of 
the  work.  M.  Panofka  will  better  explain,  through  the  translation,  than 
we  can,  the  veiy  beautiful  design  of  Phsdra,  which  presents  Itself  to  our 
readers  on  the  opposite  page. 

"  The  scene  delineated  is  attractive  and  full  of  meaning.  A  female 
figure  is  seated  in  a  swing,  which  Love  impels  forward,  while  Venus 
stands  on  the  other  side,  looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror;  the  little  dog, 
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bounding  from  below,  appears  to  STmpathiee  with  the  moTementB  of  his 
mistreBS.  If  in  this  deeign  the  Bwinger  were  the  only  figure,  ne  might 
suppose  nothing  more  to  be  represented  than  one  of  the  usual  Bummer 
amusements  of  Greek  mudens ;  but  the  presence  of  VenoB  and  Love 
elevates  the  subject  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary  life  into  the  regions  of 
mythology.  It  would,  however,  have  been  difficult  to  discover  the  name 
of  the  principal  personage,  but  for  a  clue  afEbrded  by  a  description  in 
Paosanias,  of  one  of  the  celebrated  pictures  of  antiquity.  In  the  Qreek 
fresco  of  Folygnotus,  at  Delphi,  representing  scenes  from  the  infernal 
regions,  Fhsedni,  the  ill-fat«d  step-molher  of  Hippolytns,  was  pictured 
seated  in  a  swing;  the  mode  of  her  death  being  thus  figuratively  indicated 
by  the  artJat.  It  is'  this  veiy  PhEedra  who  is  the  subject  of  the  design 
before  us ;  and  it  is  not  without  meaning  that  Cupid  is  the  mover  of  the 
swing;  this  betokens  that  her  calamitous  end  was  the  consequence  of  her 
guilty  love. 

"  This  poetic  treatment  of  so  tra^cal  a  subject,  was  not  the  invention- 
either  of  the  artist  who  designed  tUs  vase,  or  of  the  earlier  and  more 
celebrated  Folygnotus.  Its  origin  must  be  sought  for  rather  in  that  mode  of 
softened  expression,  Euphsmumtu^  which  formed  an  elementary  principle 
of  the  Greek  religion,  and  hence  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  art 
and  language,  especially  that  of  poetiy.  In  accordance  with  tbia' feeling, 
the  Greeks  gave  Death  the  friendly  name  of  '  Host  of  the  Universe,'  or 
'  Gatherer  of  Nations ;'  the  image  of  Death  was  presented  to  the  eye  in 
the  pleasant  likeness  of  sleep,  and  the  Furies  were  called  EwnenidM,  at 
'  gradons  ones,'  a  propitiatory  name. 

"  The  interpretation  which  we  have  proposed  for  this  picture,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  accounts  left  us  of  a  feast  pecnliar  to  Athens,  called  Aiora. 
This  festival  wss  held  in  order  to  commemorate  the  suicide  of  Erigone  on 
the  death  of  her  father.  King  Icarius  ;  his  servants,  infuriated  by  intoxica- 
tion  and  the  maddening  influence  of  the  dog-star,  bad  murdered  him,  and 
his  daughter  in  deapmr  hung  herself  on  the  tree  under  which  he  had  been 
buried.  After  this  catastrophe,  many  women  of  Athens,  seized  with  sadden 
phrensy,  destroyed  themselves  by  like  means,  the  Oracle  declaring  that 
they  were  visited  with  this  punishment  from  the  gods,  because  the  mangs 
of  Erigone  was  srill  unappeased.  On  each  anniversary  of  her  death  a  feast 
was  therefore  held,  at  which,  in  expiation  of  the  ill-&ted  suicide,  the 
Athenian  women  swung  themselves.  During  this  mournful  rite,  lays  were 
chanted,  such  aa  Erigone  might  have  sung  while  seeking  her  &ther." 

The  second  subject  is  a  victorious  Atiilete,  crowned  by  the  genius  or 
personification  of  Victory;  a  very  graceful  composition,  marked  by  the 
peculiarity  of  a  palm  branch  and  vitto,  or  fillet,  in  each  hand  oftiteAihUU; 
and  no  doubt  indicative  of  a  double  victory.  We  would  humbly  suggest 
that  this  doable  honour  may  have  been  more  probably  gained  in  the  horse- 
race and  foot-race,  than  in  successfully  throwing  the  spear;  and  the 
attitude  of  the  youth  seated  behind,  with  uplifted  hand,  appears  to  ns 
more  like  that  of  an  admiring  and  coi^ratulating  friend,  than  of  an  envious 
and  discontented  competdtor.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have  here 
a  charming  design,  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  by  the  potter  from 
a  celebrated  picture  in  antiquity,  no  doubt  then  readily  understood,  and 
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the  two  yoaUu  well  known  as  mythical  pereona.  Aa  iUaetrating  the  habits 
and  muiDers  of  the  Greeks  in  Uieir  sacred  games,  the  detail  of  thu 
oompoaition  is  wry  striking  and  useful  to  us.  It  is  probably  the  only 
representation  extant  of  the  reward  of  a  double  victory. 

In  conclusion  we  must  not  omit  to  point  out,  that  among  the  notes  ars 
several  which  have  been  added  to  the  original  work,  and  which  are,  there- 
fore, distinguished  by  insertion  between  brackets.  We  know  not  whether  to 
admire  most,  the  soundneBs  or  the  unpretending  Bcholarsbip  which  distin- 
gaisbes  them.  We  regret,  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  that  they  are  so 
few;  as,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  learned  author,  the  text  is  evi- 
dently susceptible  of  many  occasional  emendations.  The  critical  antiqnBi; 
will  be  also  thankful  for  the  labour,  which  has  been  bestowed  in  vehfring 
the  correctness  of  the  references  in  the  original  notes  throughout  the  worit. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  many  of  the  German,  and  some  of  the  French 
archaeologists,  have  a  bad  habit  of  smothering  a  sentence  in  a  mass  of 
quotadong,  many  of  which,  when  they  have  been  with  great  labour  well 
titled,  Bometimee  prove  to  be  most  vague  and  unsads&ctory,  if  not  even 
irrelevant. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  delightful  volume,  which,  in  its  English  dress, 
we  regard  as  a  nev  book.  The  work  of  remodelling  has  evidently  been 
executed  by  a  superior  mind,  and  from  the  general  character  of  the  style, 
and  certain  peculiar  touches,  showing  deep  sympathy  with  the  first  part  of 
the  subject,  we  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  to  d  ftmoie  mind  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  translation ;  perhaps  we  might  say  mind$,  for,  in  spite  of 
the  skill  displayed  in  harmonising  the  styles,  we  fancy  we  can  petceiTe 
traces  of  two  hands.  We  readily  admit,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  ouj* 
surmise,  that  they  must  be  very  learned  ladies,  or  that  they  may,  perfai^is, 
have  been  a  little  aided  by  an  experienced  ardiaeologist, — but  we  would 
not  seek  to  penetrate  &rther  the  mystety  of  their  incognito,  for,  though 
anonymous  publications  have  generally  great  disadvantages  to  contend  with, 
we  think  this  little  book  well  calculated  to  work  its  way  through  the  world, 
even  without  the  advantage  of  new  and  learned  names. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  STAINED  GLASS,  FROU  THE  EAftUEST  PERIOD  OP 
THE  ART  TO  THE  PRGSKNT  TIME,  niiutntwl  bji  colound  BiuntilM  of 
Entira  Wbtdmn  in  tin  nrioiu  St^Ia.  Bj  Wtu.i<tH  WuimNeTON.  LoDdoB : 
Pabliibed  \>j  iha  Aothor,  Bnkclc j-«lnct  Wnu     )84S.     I  toI.  folio. 

The  costly  st^le  in  which  this  really  splendid-looking  volume  has  been  got 
up,  its  comprehensive  title,  and  confident  preface,  have,  probably,  led 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  expect  to  find  in  its  pages  a  complete  and 
useAil  history  of  glass  painting,  as  weU  aa  sound  and  weH'Conaidered  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  modera  p(unt«d  windows.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  woi^  has,  however,  dispelled  from  our  minda  much  of 
the  bvourable  impression  which  its  typographical  excellence  was  so  well 
calculated  to  excite,  and  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  author  has  taken 
a  very  limited  view  of  hie  enlgect ;  lint  the  reader  who  looks  for  historical 
or  antiquarian  information  respecting  this  art,  will,  probably,  be  dieap- 
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[xunted :  emd  ihat  the  rules  laid  down,  and  the  examples  bmished,  for 
the  guidance  of  othera,  are  mostly  founded  on  erroneous  or  mislakeii 
principles. 

The  wn-k  may  be  considered  under  three  points  of  view ;  as  a  history 
of  glass  painting;  as  a  description  of  the  styles  which  hare  successively 
prevailed  in  England ;  and,  thirdly,  as  inculcating  certain  prindptea  upon 
irtiich  the  art  of  glass  painting  must  be  exercised  or  practised. 

As  a  history  of  glass  paintjng,  the  work  is  veiy  defident.  It  gives 
little  or  no  acoount  of  the  progress  and  vidsaitudes  of  the  art  on  the 
Continent ;  and,  with  r^ard  to  many  oonntriee,  is  so  perfectly  silent,  that 
a  reader  might  infer  that  glass  painting  had  remaiDed  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  There  is  no  mention  of  Swiss  painted  glaas ;  Spain,  for  instance,  is 
not  mentioned ;  neither  is  Italy.  Even  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands — 
coantries  where  it  so  extensively  flourished — are  passed  over  without 
notice,  if  we  except  a  brief  acconnt  of  some  windows  at  Cologne  and  at 
Oouda,  taken  from  another  publkation.  France  is  brought  more  promi- 
nently forward ;  bat  the  hiatory,  even  with  regard  to  this  conntry,  does  not 
do  more  than  give  descriptions  of  some  well-known  windows,  aui^  as  those 
at  St.  Denis,  Boaen,  &c.  There  is  no  attempt  at  discriminating  the 
Tarieties  of  style  which  prevailed  in  France  at  different  periods,  and  in  its 
variooB  provinces ;  nor  is  there  any  acoount  of  the  nniversal  prevalenoe  of 
this  kind  of  decoration  at  one  time,  and  of  its  subsequent  rapid  deoUne,  or 
of  the  eanses  which  led  to  it — sntjects,  as  to  all  which  some  interesting 
particulars  are  given  by  Le  Vieil,' 

The  account  of  the  ongin  and  early  employment  of  the  art  is  also  very 
trite  and  meagre.  This,  perhaps,  is  exoosable,  as  nothing  very  satisfac- 
tory is  known  upon  the  subject ;  bnt  it  is  hardly  excusable  to  omit  all 
mention  of  the  Treatise  of  Theophilus,  which  te  so  important  in  proving 
the  antiqaity  of  glass  painting,  and  throwing  li^t  on  its  practice,  both  at 
an  early  period  and  during  subsequsnt  ages.  Of  Theophilus,  indeed,  Mr. 
Warrington  does  not  appear  to  have  heud ;  certainly,  he  con  never  have, 
read  him,  or  be  would  not  say,  as  be  does  (p.  13),  speaking  of  the  glass 
painters  of  the  twelfth  century :  "  It  is  pretty  dear,  therefore,  that  these 
primitive  manu&ctnrws  did  not  nnderstand  the  method  of  blowing  glass, 
but  that  they  fused  their  coloored  metals  in  earthen  pots  or  cradblea,  and 
then  cast  (hem  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  requisite  sizes,  afterwards 
grozing  them  to  the  exact  stupe  wimted."  Or  be  would  not  reraaA, 
after  noticing  Star's  statement  that  they  fused  sapphires  to  make  blue 
glass  for  the  windows  of  St.  Deays :  "  Some  have  donbted  the  supposed 
reality  of  the  sapphires,  but  the  evident  care  and  precaution  about  them 
makes  the  matter  pretty  conclusive."    {Note  to  p.  16). ' 

The  work  is  equally  deficient  in  inquiries  into  and  information  respecting 
the  processes  used  by  the  medieval  glass  pamters  for  colouring  their  glass ; 
and  though  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  yellow  stain  is  duly 

'  L'Ait  ds  U  pcintnn  tur  Tsrrs  et  ds  Is  froni  hit  itrntement,  that  the  tenD  "  acpjriiim,'' 

vllmiB.     Par  fan  H.  La  Tieil,  1774.  wu  pnn  to  theblm  tesei*  linmdin  uieient 

*  Theophllu*  dtttbictlj  dcKiibea  the  ui  of  mooie  work,  whii:h  the  glu>-milien  of  hii 

|liia  bloving,  mnd  themeAod  of  opening  oat  time  fuud  with  the  white  glwi  In  order  to 
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noticed  (p.  45),  no  mention  is  mflde  of  the  difierent  methods  of  Bmear, 
and  stipple  shading — b  diBtinctJon  of  critical  importance.  The  inventioa 
of  enamel  colouring  is  likewise  passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  change 
which  this  invention  wrought  in  glass  painting  b  not  clearly  or  histori- 
oall;  traced. 

In  dividing  the  bistoiy  and  description  of  the  at;les  of  ancient  painted 
glass  into  centuries,  instead  of  simpl;  into  styles,  Mr.  Warrington  has 
followed  the  example  of  manj  other  writers  ;  and  of  this  we  do  not  com- 
plain, although  the  arrangement  has  a  tendency  to  complicate  the  subject, 
•  as  it  practically  involves  a  division  of  it  both  into  centuries  and  styles. 
Bnt  his  detailed  description  of  the  different  styles  we  cannot  but  think 
unsatisfactory.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  materials,  partly  original,  but 
principally  compiled  trom  other  works,  and  all  blended  together  in  such 
eonfusion,  that,  really,  a  clearer  notion  of  the  subject  might  be  obtained 
firom  a  perusal  of  an  elementary  Essay  on  Ancient  Glazing,  which 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture.  It  ia, 
moreover,  inaccurate  as  regards  some  features,  and  omits  any  systematic 
mention  of  others,  which,  though  mioute,  are  of  importance  in  ascertaining 
the  date  or  style  of  a  glass  painting ;  as,  for  instance,  the  texture  of  the 
material,  or  niode  of  execution '  nsed  at  different  periods. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  crotchet  of  our  author, 
that  the  "  lints  "  of  the  omameots  used  in  the  borders  of  the  13th  ceu- 
tuiy  windows,  which  were  "  tinted  with  all  the  remaining  colours,"  (red 
and  blue  being  appropriated  to  the  grounds  of  the  borders)  were  "  kept  of 
a  pale  and  neutral  kind,  approaching  to  tehtte,  all  the  ornaments  of  Qie 
border  being  thus  approximated  to  metal  by  their  paleness,  and  thus  pre- 
serving the  principles  and  rules  of  blazon  with  all  the  effect  of  compre- 
hensive colouring ;"  (p.  9)  or,  that  the  medallions,  which  "  contained  the 
principal  story  and  interior  of  the  window,"  "  were  always  kept  small  and 
eubordioate,  because  they  were  less  beautiful,  that  is,  contributed  less  to 
the  general  effect,  though  possessing  more  pictorial  interest  than  the  back' 
grounds ;"  (ib.)  since  a  glance  at  the  windows  at  Canterbury,  or  at  the 
engravings  in  Lasteyrie's  History,  or  in  the  Monographie  de  la  Cathedral 
de  Bourges,  will  sufficiently  re^te  these  notions.  But  when  the  author 
(p.  35)  divides  glass  paintings  of  the  thirteenth  century  into  "Reticulated"* 

thit  Ibe  old  artiiti  did  Uiek  in  with  t^aqw 
coloui  (cnuncl  bnim),  round  tha  edgo  of 
the  g\tM,  yet,  owing  lo  tha  reij  Irregulir 
bmdth  of  Lhjg  bluking  in,  which  laniatiDiea 
vu  SDtireljcoTeredbj  llwloif  of  lbs  laid, — 
Ibe  afhct  pn>dueed  ij  tbcii  pnctlcs  it  Tciy 
differest  from  tba  htnb  niiifonn  line  of 
UDilevJatiag  breadlh  prodnced  bj  ■  broad 
modem  lead. 

'  Tha  lulbor  itato,  (p.  S5),  tb«l  "  ntieu- 
laled  "  glaaa  i>  "  aometiinea  lemsd  '  griMiUa 

emuieaui  ioiprcnioD,  for  the  tenn  "  griaaQle  " 
ii  applied  to  tuy  glas  painting  which  conniU 
of  white  glaai  painted  with  enamel  brawn,  in 
contn-diitinction  to  one  in  wbicb  coloured 
For,  though  it  ii  true       glaat  ii  empto;«d,  and  li  Dot  confined  lo  the 


*  The  author  aeami  to  haia  been  pattiea- 

Urlf  axaiMi  to  initialing  hit  rnder  in  the 

mjBlsriea  of  Ibe  worktbi^,  aicepl  on   one 

occaiion,  where,  in  reference  ID  the  incitni 

l«d  work,  ha  aaji,  <■  The  lead  nted  in  thcH 

timoi  wai  1e«  braad  than  that  of  Iho  pieaent 

daj,  and  Hldom  rtried  in  liie.whereai  man]' 

bj  wbicb  meana  ail   tha   niiout  eflecta  of 

fldaUr  adding  to  the  breadth  of  the  load  b; 

bbcliing  in,  or  painting  an  additional  bn«dth 

in  opaque  colour  on  the  glaaa  ilaelf."  p.  13. 

We  an  not  diapoaed  to  accept  tbii  apologr 

for  the  modern  ptaclioe  of  udng  laadi  broader 
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and  "  Non-redcukted," — the  "reticulated"  glass  puntinga  meaning  pat- 
terns painted  on  white  glaas,  and  rendered  more  distinct  bj  bo  much  of  the 
surfoce  as  is  not  occupied  with  the  pattern  being  covered  with  a  cross- 
hatching  of  thin  black  lines,  and  the  "  noD-reticulated  "  meaning  the  pattern 
without  the  cross-hatched  ground, — he  selects  a  feature  as  indicative  of  a  par- 
ticularstjle,  which  is,  in  fact,  common  to  glass  paintings  of  varioos  styles.  For 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  cross-hatched  ground,  constitutes  no  feature 
on  which  the  iuquirer  can  safely  relj  aa  indicating  the  date  of  painted  glass. 
For  instance,  much  of  the  pattern  glass  of  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  even  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  Mr.  Warrington  classes  sb  ' 
"non-reticulated,  "is  really  "  reticulated."  This  last  fiict  is  admitted  by  him- 
self, (p.  47)  where,  describing  the  glass  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  says, 
"  Reticulated  work  was  also  much  used  during  this  period  here  and  on  die 
Contineot"  In  another  place  (p.  33)  his  fondness  for  theory  misleads  him. 
Speaking  of  the  "  qoarriee  "  or  "  quarrels  "  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he 
states,  "  that,  as  much  importance  was  attached  to  their  shapes  in  the  different 
epochs  as  to  the  shields  of  heraldry,'  so  in  this  period  the  quarrels  were 
elongated  aad  poinUd,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  style,  that  is, 
longer  than  two  equilateral  triangles  conjoined  at  the  bases ;  whereas,  in 
the  succeeding  a^les,  they_  became  more  nearly  a  square  set  angle-wise, 
when  the  arch  became  more  depressed."  Unluckily  for  this  theory  the 
facts  are  entirely  the  other  way,  the  earlier  quarries  being  in  general  the 
Bquarest  in  form,  and  the  later  ones  the  more  elongated.*  But  in  truth 
the  length  or  breadth  of  a  quarry  is  a  circumstance  as  little  to  be  relied  upon 
as  the  height  or  span  of  a  pointed  arch  can  be  relied  on  as  a  mark  of  date ; 
the  forms  of  both  being  clueflj  influenced  by  motives  of  convenience.  In 
another  place  we  find  it  stated,  in  describing  the  glass  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuTj,  that "  at  no  time  in  England  were  large  ^ures  introduoed ; "  and  again, 
(p.  37)  that  "  in  early  English  glass,  figures  and  canopies  were  not  used,  and 
therefore  in  strict  truth  cannot  be  introduced  except  upon  continental  prin- 
ciples : "  an  error  which  we  can  hardly  account  for, — since  so  many  fine  ex- 
amples of  large  figures  and  canopies,  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, actually  exist  in  Canterbury  cathedral ;  and  as  another  still  earher 
example,  copied  from  the  glass  in  one  of  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave 
of  York,  is  engraved  in  Browne's  History  of  York  Cathedral, — tmless,  as  we 
suspect,  Mr.  Warrington,  in  compiling  tus  account  of  the  style,  has  borrowed 


crMa-hatchBd  {Mttenu  mentiaDtd  in  ibe  text. 
Mr.  Wurington,  bj  the  njf  ^b.)  eircnuoual J 
cit«  Weill  Cathedral  u  mbounding  with 
pMtenit  of  the  lut  ducriptkn. 

•  Mr.  Wmington  iMerU,  (  p.  31.)  ■■  (hit 
the  iTtliti  did  not  IcATB  the  ftAhion  or  ihape 
of  the  eKatcbeon  oat  of  CDntiderfttion  ;  but 
they  Ihonght  tbut  it  ihould  b«  in  htrmonj 
villi  Ihs  arclia  of  their  irchitectura  ;  hence 
ve  find  the  ihieldi  deDomiiuted  healtr."  The 
eoBneiioa  here  aUted  to  eziit  between  the 
farm  of  the  uih  and  Ibit  of  the  ihield  ii 
porelj  imagiDKrj,  u  i  rerj  medeimto  icquuDt- 
■noe  with  e^rij  h«nldrj  will  aiifflGe  to  ihow. 

*  A  qourr  fivm  one  of  the  windam  of  St. 
Deny'i  Chareh,  York,  wliich  glue  ii  "  redun- 


Uted "  of  tfaa  thirteenth  eentnrr,  metoini 
lengthwije,  fin  indioa  ind  a  quarter;  and 
tcrow,  fire  inchei  and  an  eighth.  Anatber 
qnuTj,  of  the  «une  date,  from  Lineoln 
Cathednl,  meaitiret  four  inchei  and  lemi- 
eighthi  is  ienglh,  and  foar  Inchea  and  Ihrec- 
quanert  in  hrmdtli.  Thna,  in  each  of  theaa 
qoaniea,  the  length  txatii  the  breadth  onljr 
by  an  eighth  of  an  inch ;  vfaillt  a  qnarrj 
bearing  tha  initial  of  Honrj  the  Seventh, 
meaeurea  length  viae  lii  iuchei,  and  aaoti 
Ifareo  iochee  aod  Gie-eightha.  The  exceae  of 
length  oTer  breadlb  hera  being  two  inchea 
and  three-ei^tha.  Wa  could  die  nuiperoua 
Dihtr  iiutanca  to  the  mme  affect. 
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his  )D£>rmatioD  from  some  book  which  happens  to  cit«,  u  illuBtradre  of  an 
aoooimt  of  Earljr  En^h  flgare  and  canopj  windows,  eagravingt  selertad 
fivm  continental  examplea  only .'  In  another  place,  the  anthor,  in  describ- 
ing the  glaas  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  Blates  tJ>at,  in  the  canopy  wori^ 
"  Pedestals,  strictly  speaking,  were  never  used."  (p.  40.)  Yet,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Wells  Cathedral,  all  the  canopies  in  the  glass,  which  is  of  tlu 
Brat  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  fumished  with  pedestals  directly 
copied  from  sculpture.  We  cannot  sfford  space  to  pursue  the  Balijeet 
fiirther,  aud  to  point  out  numberless  minor  inaccuracies  which  perrade  the 
descriptiona  of  all  the  styles ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  defects  of 
the  letter-press  might  have  been,  in  great  measure,  cured,  had  the  destzip- 
tions  of  the  styles  been  illustrated  by  copies  of  original  examples,  instead 
of  Mr.  Warrington's  own  designs.  He  tells  us  in  one  place  (p.  i.).  That 
the  use  of  the  pressnt  illustrations  "  bad  an  acddental  origin ; "  in  another 
(p.  iT.),  that  as  "  it  is  necessary  to  improve  public  taste,  or  art  itself  can 
never  be  generaUy  improved,"  and  as  "  it  is  by  the  production  of  good 
modem  works  that  this  must  principally  be  effected,  hence  the  author  has 
chosen  to  give  a  series  of  bis  own  designs,  wbioh  have  actually  been 
executed  by  himself,  (knowing  as  he  does,  that  they  are  all  composed  on 
the  most  rigid  principles  of  ancient  art,)  rather  than  to  add  to  the  number 
of  ancient  spedmens  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared."  Mr.  Wa^ 
rington,  we  are  glad  to  find  (p.  i.),  prc^ioses  in  a  sutoequent  volume  to 
publish  a  number  of  illustrations,  "  from  ancient  authorities  only  ;  "  but  as 
these  are  to  consist  merely  of  details,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  labour 
and  expense  bestowed  on  the  iUustmtions  of  the  present  volume,  should  not 
have  been  applied  in  increasing  the  number  of  eDgravings  of  entire  originel 
windows, — the  scarceness  of  which  is  so  severely  felt  1^  all  who  study  the 
subject, — rather  than  in  perpetuating  designs,  most  of  which,  we  fear,  are 
more  calculated  to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  A  few  selectionB  will  suffice 
to  prove  this.  The  very  first  plate,  given  in  illnstntion  of  the  glass  of 
the  twslfth  century,  Uie  "altar  window,  Bromley  SL  Leonard's,"  displays 
two  palpable  anachronisms.  Each  of  the  outer  lights  is  in  a  style  some 
six^  years  later  than  that  of  the  glass  in  the  centra  light.  'The  third 
plate,  "the  altar  window  St.  Peter's  Church,  Stepney,"  would  have  been 
mors  instructive  had  Mr.  Warrington  told  the  reader  the  dates  of,  as  well 
as  his  authorities  for,  the  various  parts  of  the  design,  especially  of  the 
centre  light  The  author  tells  us,  (in  a  note  to  p.  1 0,)  that  the  medallion 
subjects  in  this  window  are  less  &ithful  to  style  than  some  of  the  other 
examples,  "  from  being  required  to  avoid  conventionalism  as  much  as  pos- 
siUe."  We  therefore  abstain  from  making  any  remarks  on  them.  Of  the 
illustrations  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  "  Design  for  the  East  windows  of 
the  Choir  of  Chichester  Cathedral,"  shows  a  singular  admixture  of  the 
bliaged  ornaments  of  the  twelfth,  or  early  paK  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

'  It  ti  tolenbl^  d(«r,  (torn  the  lutlior'i  mlmoit  TCrtethn,  fiain  h  dncriptloii  of  MMI 

iuni-*ci]iitihitUMa    wflh    thr    miij    Engliih  of  tbc  CuUrbniy  glut  ginn  in  &  mik  iilie- 

flfum  ud  nnopinfD  Cuiterbur^CuhcdnJ,  where    quoted    bj  Mr.   WuiJngtoa;    'An 

tbx  hi*  dewrfption,  in  ■  aularqasnt  ptrt  of  Inqnliy    into   the    DiffemKe  of  Sqrlo  ob- 

ths  work,  of  tbs  ai\j  Engliih  glun   new  umbln  inAndenl  Painted  OlHn.''^Ptriier, 

mnuning  in  that  edtRc*,  fa  not  the  lenlt  of  Oxford. 
pcnonal  obwmtion.     It  wen)  to  be  tiktn, 
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with  other  details  belonging  to  the  Utter  part  of  tlte  titirteentb  century, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourt«enth ;  and  the  tinted  landscape  backgrounds  of  the 
medallions,  are  a  modem  invention.  The  uest  plate,  "  Designed  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Eastern  nindow  of  Ely  Catbednil,"  is  in  its  several 
parts  more  consiatent  in  point  of  date  than  the  last ;  but  the  borders  of 
the  lights  are  too  minute,  to  say  nothing  of  their  details,  to  harmonise  with 
the  rest  of  the  design.  We  are  not  infonned  whence  Mr.  Warrington 
derived  his  authority,  in  painted  glass,  for  the  mitre  surmounting  the  arms 
of  the  See,  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  light  of  this  window;  or  for  the 
mitres  in  the  next  plate,  which  represents  the  design  for  iho  upper  portion 
of  the  same  window.  The  next  plate  to  the  last,  "  the  altar  window. 
Trinity  Church,  Brompton,"  seems  to  be  an  origins]  idea  of  Ur.  Warring- 
ton's, and,  like  the  former  deeigns,  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  composed  on  th« 
most  ri^  principles  of  aodent  art"  The  faults  of  "the  monumental 
window,  south  of  the  chancel.  Slower  Provest  Church,  Dorsetshire,"  are  as 
much  tbose  of  compositkin,  as  of  nonconformity  with  style. 

The  first  plate  of  the  aeries,  illustrating  the  glass  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  "  the  east  window  of  SJt.  Thomas  Church,  Winchester,"  seams 
oat  of  place,  as  most  of  the  foliaged  ornaments  throughout  the  design, 
and  the  canopy  work  in  the  lower  lights  (which  last  seems  to  have  been 
copied  rather  from  seals  than  from  glass,)  belong  to  the  Early  Ei^liah 
P«iod.  The  other  plates  of  this  series  are,  however,  on  the  whole,  less 
open  to  criticism  than  those  of  the  last,  at  least  on  the  score  of  mere 
nonconformity  with  style  ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  existence  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  original  glass  of  the  fonrteentb  than  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  consequently  of  a  greater  mass  of  materials  to  copy  &om.  The  same 
remaik  equally  applies  to  most  of  the  Utnstnitions  of  the  pointed  glass  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  of  "  Polslial,  Manorial,  and  Domestic  "  windowa. 
Few  of  these  designs  are  as  faulty  in  point  of  style  as  those  forming  the 
earliest  series :  fewer  atill  are  satisfactory  as  compositions  ;  we  may  men- 
tion in  particular  "  the  altar  window  of  Beeford  Chorch.  Yorkshire,"  and 
the  "  East  window  of  the  south  aisle  of  St  Mary's,  Truro."  The  "  Design 
for  a  window  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  wholly  wants  the  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment shown  in  ancient  heraldic  oompoeitions  in  ^ass. 

We  therefore  cannot  but  r^^ard  these  "  Illnstiations  "  as  fiulurss.  They 
are  not  rigid  examples  of  the  styles  of  ancient  stained  glass,  nor  do  they 
convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the  composition,  tast«,  or  delicsoy  of  the 
ancient  glass  pointers.  They  all  exhibit,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the 
usual  defects  of  mere  imitatiTe  work,  and  betray  the  inferiority  of  designs 
founded  on  the  principle  of  compilation,  to  designs  of  a  more  original 
character.  We  may  also  add  that  most  of  the  deeigns  in  illustratioQ  of 
the  glazing  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  aregingiilarly 
ill  calculated  to  produce  a  good  efiect  when  executed  in  modem  glass.  Mr. 
Warrington  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  &ct  that  the  rude  manufacture  of  the 
early  (^ase  "contributed  to  produce  a  glittering  and  gem-like  efiisct,  of 
which  the  later  and  more  evenly  manubctured  glass  is  incapable,"  (p.  IS); 
and  yet  he  seems,  like  hi"  contemporaries  in  the  croft,  to  delude  himself 
into  the  belief,  that,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  earlier  window*. 
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nothing  mora  is  reqaired  than  to  copy  them  cloael; ;  and  that  my  modifi- 
cation of  the  design,  or  colouring,  in  order  to  suit  tbe  nature  of  the  modcni 
material,  is  quite  unneceseuy. 

We  now  pass  to  such  an  esamination  as  we  find  poeuble,  of  the  jHinciples 
upon  which  Mr.  Warrington  consideia  that  the  succesBful  coltiTation  of  the 
art  depends.  We  say,  "  such  on  examination  as  we  find  possible,"  for  the 
obscure,  discuisiTe,  and  confused  language  of  our  aathor  sometiokes  renders 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  he  meana.  We  estnct  the  fallow- 
ing passages  at  length,  because,  as  we  are  far  from  certain  that  we  fiillj 
understand  their  meaning,  we  would  not  run  t^e  risk  of  misrepresenting  the 
author  by  giving  what  we  suppose  to  be  their  meaning  in  oar  own  words : — 

"  As  we  are  about  to  comment  on  the  difi'erent  styles  uparat^y,  it  may 
be  well  to  euunine  into  and  ascertain  the  main  principle  on  which  atained 
glass  was  carried  into  efiect,  when  it  bad  assumed  a  scientific  and  historical 
position,  and  when  its  authors  had  taken  upon  them  the  important  mission 
of  chroniclers  of  events,  on  a  material  mudi  more  durable  Uiao  papyrus  or 
parchment,  in  connexion  with  sacred  edifices,  considered  as  safe  depositaries 
from  the  boly  reverence  in  which  tboy  were  held.  As  therefore  in  the  eaiiy 
ages  of  the  Church,  lymbolitm  was,  in  the  abeyance  of  letters,  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  Chriatian  teaching,  so  in  like  manoer  the  colours  had  their  usee 
and  tymholie  meanings,  from  which  heraldic  ggmbolum  was  nndoubtedlj 
derived ;  but  as  the  principle  was  in  the  early  stages  of  Christian  use 
applied  mosaically,  as  derived  from  the  East,  so  was  it  afterwards  by  stained 
glass  adapted  to  windows ;  and  as  they  were  therefore  in  each  case  intended 
for  the  most  part  as  gems  and  precious  metals,  so,  in  fact,  must  they  be 
considered,  and  not  as  mare  colours. 

"  Htratdry  was  not  reduced  to  a  science  until  after  the  first  crusade 
(with  which  the  earliest  remaining  glass  is  coeval),  and  which  b^an  A.D. 
1096,  and  brought  together  numbers  of  princea  and  nobles  from  many 
countries — a  circumstance  which  created  a  necesrity,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, discrimioalion,  order  and  arrangement,  of  heraldic  blazoniy,  and 
more  especially  so,  as  surnames  were  not  generally  (hen  adopted,  the 
chie&  being  designated  by  their  Tarious  characteristics,  such  as  strength, 
conquest,  colour,  learning,  place  of  birth,  courage,  &c.,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  our  earlier  monarcbs.  Yet  a  certain  portion  of  blazon  must  have,  long 
previously,  prevailed  in  their  banners,  and  in  their  professional  acoompani- 
meuts :  su(^  being  attributed  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  certainly  to  both 
the  Greek  and  Roman  warriors.  Thus,  in  the  play  of  jEschylua,  called 
'  The  Seven  Ohie&  against  Thebes,'  a  &11  account  is  given,  almost  is 
modem  terms,  of  the  devices,  mottoes,  and  coloured  emblems,  by  which 
the  shield  of  each  warrior  was  distinguished. 

"  Whether,  therefore,  stained  glass  was,  in  its  mode  of  colouring,  derived 
fiom  the  symbolical  colours  of  the  Church,  or  from  heraldry  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  heraldry,  from  either  or  both,  is  not  very  important,  if  considered 
aa  a  means  to  effect  oidy ;  for  certain  it  is  that  both  were,  and  must  ever, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  be  guided  by,  and  carried  out  upon,  the  same  rules ; 
and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  mainly  rest  on  the  primitive 
colours,  and  it  is  a  fixed  principle  that  the  eye  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
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the  preaence  of  ihe  whole.'  For  this  veiy  reaeon,  it  b  a  standard  principle 
in  herddrj,  that  colour  on  colour,  or  metal  on  metal,  is  false  blazon — a 
fact  nhich  has  been  averred,  &om  time  to  time,  by  all  heraldic  writers,  and 
which,  in  short,  ia  an  heraldic  law.  It  is  true  that  a  very  few  exceptions 
exist,  such  as  the  arms  of  Jerusalem.     .     .  For   tlie    foregoing 

reasons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  thoroughly  consider  and  study  tbe 
principles  of  heraldry  in  connection  with  stained  glass,  as  a  key  to  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  primary  principles  of  colsuring,  and 
most  especially  of  the  pniuitiTe  styles  of  which  we  are  aboot  to  treat, 
which  are,  indeed,  a  sort  of  heraldry  upon  a  large  scale.  The  reason  why 
this  has  not  been  generally  comprehended,  is.  that  these  works  have  been 
viewed  through  a  false  medium  in  respect  to  the  colours  of  which  they  are 
composed,  namely,  by  considering  them  as  yellow,  blue,  white,  red,  and 
green ;  whereas,  to  understand  them  properly,  and  to  accotmt  for  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  which  these  colours  produce  in  combination,  they  mutt  be 
considered  both  symbolically  and  ktraldicaUy.aB  the  colours  of  the  Church, 
and  as  the  blazonry  of  our  ancient  nobility ;  viz.,  as  topaz,  sapphire,  pearl, 
ruby,  and  emerald ; '  understanding  them  aa  a  mosaic  assemblage  of  gems, 
to  which  they  bear  so  close  a  resemblance,  rather  than  as  a  collection  of 
painted  colours.  To  illustrate  this  tn  coUmTiny,  yellow  and  green  are 
mawkish  and  sickly  in  effect,  white  topaz  and  emerald  are  magnificent  in 
depth  and  hue,  especially  when  intermixed  with  rubies,  sapphires,  pearls, 
and  gold,  to  which  yellow  glass  approximates.  And  what  can  compare  to 
the  gold  colour  of  glass?  It  is  almost'  more  brilliant  than  the  colour 
itself;  nor  until  we  are  accustomed  to  view  these  works  thus,  are  we  likely 
to  understand  them  or^t.  We  may  wonder  how  such  astonishing  effect 
con  be  practicaUy  produced,  and  one  possessit^  such  a  charm,  by  a  mere 
assemblage  of  so  many  colours,  without  eluddating  the  mystery  nutO  we 
invest  them  with  a  character  of  jewellery."     (p.  7.) 

"  We  have  but  little  ancient  glass  left  in  its  original  state ;  and  if  the 
greatest  care  be  not  taken  of  that  tittle,  we  shall  have  much  less  in  a 
century  heoce :  so  that  real  ancient  models  should  be  made  aviulable  and 
strictly  followed  in  all  modem  works,  if  the  fact  now  admitted  by  all  be  - 
worthy  of  consideration, — that  the  trua  mid  only  standard  of  excellence  it 
the  medieval  style  of  art.  True  it  is  that  such  a  statement  would  have 
been  deemed  ridiculous  twenty  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  said  that 
an  improved  knowledge  of  anatomy,  of  drawing,  of  perspective,  of  grouping, 
of  effects,  and  the  like,  was  so  much  greater  than  the  ancient  artists  ever 
attained,  that  our  painting  on  glass  must  needs  be  better  than  theirs.  The 
pseudo- professors  of  on  art  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  thus  proceeded 
on  modim  prineipUa,  never  doubting  that  the  success  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  plausible  grounds  of  the  theory.    And  what  was  the  result? 

■  If  the  iHilbor  bere  klhidH  to  the  doctrine  log  by  heraldic  rulea  Aik 
of  eomplemenliij  coloiin,  wo  will  uk  irhe-  »  Ii  Mr.  Wirringwn  unn  at  vihat  time 

ther  the  shield  of  the  Perctei,  for  initmnco,  the  practice  via  first  introduced  of  hliuoDing 

Asare,  5  fiuil*  in  tat  Or,  ii  to  be  coniidered  the  umi  of  noblenien  hy  predoni  ttouet,  in 

*  utiiCictor)'  piece  of  colouring  ?     If  it  ii,  it  lieu  of  coloun  ud  metdi  p    Wa  tuapccl  that 

muil  be  from  ibo  ucidentil  circumitance  that  he  it  not. 

theblueiiofapurplehue,  orlbe*olJoirof«n  '  Qnme,  mwA  nwre  brilliint.— P.  D, 

oru^  hue ;  uid  if  »,  hit  pnndple  of  coloui- 
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Works  BO  bad  and  bo  deficient  in  eff«cta  of  colonr  and  combination,  that  we 
look  on  the  washy  tiansporeiiciea  of  this  school  with  unmixed  regret  at 
their  ignorance  and  presumpticin.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  explained  in 
Tery  few  words.  People  did  not  know  that  medieml  glsss  painting  was 
entirely  commUtofioI.  The;  saw,  indeed,  that  somehow  or  other,  an  andent 
aaint,  with  his  nnnel  conntenance,  hia  diapered  rtimlnu,  his  quaintlj-pri>- 
portioned  members,  and  yet  hearenlj  and  derotional  attitude,  the  very 
ideal  of  holy  contemplation  and  heavenly  portraiture ;  that  this  form,  with 
reclined  head  and  clasped  hands,  had  infinitely  more  of  character,  if  not  of 
;nK«,  than  the  comely  and  comfortable  form  proAaceA,  on  improved  prin- 
eipUs,  by  the  modem  pencil ;  yet  no  one  could  solve  the  mysteiy  why  it 
ehoold  be  so.  We  now  see  that  ^e  ancient  painters  had  the  deepest  know^ 
ledge  of  blending  and  combining  eolotus,  and  that  this  style  of  painlJDg 
was  not  only  in  its  delineation  st^ctly  conventioDal,  bat  was  adapted  to  the 
material :  in  a  word,  that  they  did  not  wish  ta  treat  glass  like  canvas  or 
any  opaque  sui&oe."  (p.  iv.) 

Again,  in  his  remarks  on  the  glass  "  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  to  the 
present  time,"  he  proceeds  (p.  61),  "  These  periods  introduce  oa  to  styles 
(if  they  may  be  so  termed)  difTering  so  much  in  all  respects  from  medieral 
works,  that  with  all  the  talent  and  ingenmCy  employed  on  them,  they  seem 
from  first  to  last  to  have  been  a  misconception  and  misapplieation  of  this 
art  As  at  the  time  engraving  and  oil  painting  had  become  the  ruling 
passion,  so  Church  architecture  to  which  these  arts  bore  little  anal(^, 
became  capricious  and  debased,  assumii^  any  form  or  style  which  the 
homour  and  lancy  of  the  architect,  or  Us  employer,  might  think  fit,  irre- 
spectiTe  of  order  or  precedent.  Great  artists  in  engraving  and  oil  paintii^ 
had  now  aruen.whom  the  practitaoners  on  glass,  misunderstanding  its  capa- 
bilities, vainly  strove  to  rival.  Now,  as  the  Utter  art  mainly  depends  for 
ita  beauty  and  efiects  on  its  association  with  appropriate  architecture,  and 
OD  principles  opposite  to  those  of  oil  and  shadowing  painting,  it  follows 
that  the  attempt  to  treat  glass  like  canvas,  must  prove  a  complete  fsilure." 
,  .  ,  .  "  Partly  from  this  cause,  bat  still  more  from  a  voluptuous  and  sen- 
sual school  of  painting  having  arisen  and  attained  populoiit^,  the  designs 
of  the  glass  of  dits  sge  exhibit  a  grosaness  and  indelicacy  which  speak  little 
6a  the  religion  of  those  who  admitted  them  into  their  torches.  The  ait, 
in  &ct,  was  secularised.  ....  It  is  true,  that  other  buildings  than  Gothic 
may  be  advantageously  embellished  by  woiks  of  this  art ;  bat  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  deflign  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  architecture,  and  if 
this  be  of  a  classic  ohuacter,  most  be  treated  with  the  atmost  devotion, 
delioacy.  and  ekiU.  But  the  portrait  elyle  of  glass  painting,  however 
beantifally  and  skiUnlly  manned,  can  scarcely  equsl  the  mosaic  richness, 
the  beautiful  and  poetic  symbolism  of  the  primitive  ages,  for  the  very 
simple  reason,  that  the  effect  of  the  painting  depends  upon  delicacy  of 
oolouring  and  the  concealment  of  outlines,  whereas  the  latter  requires 
vigorous  outlines,  and  depth  of  tone  for  its  effect." 

According  to  theae  extracts,  it  appears  (if  we  understand  them  aright) 
that  glass  painting  is  not  a  pictorial  or  imitative  art;  as  it  aims  neither  at 
the  representation  of  natural  nor  artificial  objects,  but  consists  merely  of 
conventional  signs,  which,  to  those  who  have  leant  the  language,  may 
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Boggest  the  idea  of  such  ottjecta,  and  also  of  certain  hidden  or  eymbolical 
meaoings  attached  to  them.  That  in  order  to  express  these  signs,  ths 
painter  must  adhere  eLrictly  to  the  forms  which  were  eetabhehed  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and,  for  clothing  them  in  the  proper  colours,  must  have 
recourse  to  the  principle  of  colouring  discoverable  by  the  rules  of  heraldij. 
It  seems  also  neceeaary,  in  order  for  the  eye  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  a 
glass  painting,  that  the  spectator  should  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
symbolism,  and  conversant  with  tlie  heraldic  designation  of  colours;  as, 
vithout  the  latter  qualification,  his  retina  might  cbauce  to  be  affected  with 
the  impression  of  mere  coloois,  instead  of  the  briUiancy  of  gems.  The 
opinions  on  which  this  view  of  glass  painting  is  founded  seem  to  be  erro- 
neous. The  idea  of  a  coimectioQ  between  glass  painting  and  heraldry 
which  tlie  author  advances,  and  which  is  found  not  only  in  the  above 
quotations,  hut  pervades  the  whole  work,  is  a  mere  crotchet  of  some  lover 
of  herald>7 ;  and  if  it  were  true,  could  be  of  no  practical  importance  as 
applied  to  the  colouring  of  painted  windows,  in  which  so  many  more  varie- 
ties of  colour  end  shades  of  colour,  necessuily  occur,  than  in  heraldry. 

In  attributing  superiority  to  medieval  glass  paintings  over  modem  ones, 
the  author  seems  to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
effect  of  a  glass  painting  depends,  and  to  confound  results  due  to  colouring 
with  those  arising  from  drawing  and  design. 

Fully  as  we  ore  disposed  to  agree  with  the  author's  condemnation  of  such 
glass  paintings  as  "  the  wnshy  Virtues  "  at  New  College,  Oiford, — in  which 
glass  is  treated  like  canvas,  duluess  is  substituted  for  brilliancy,  and  weak 
enamel  colouring  for  the  powerful  tints  produced  by  using  coloured  pot-metal 
and  coated  glass, — works  which  violate  the  essential  conditions  of  the  art, 
and  possess  neither  the  beauty  of  an  oil  painting  on  the  one  hand,  nor  that  of 
a  true  glass  painting  on  the  other ; — we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  including 
in  this  condemnation  the  works  of  the  first  half  of  ihe  sixteenth  century : 
for  in  these  works  the  capabilities  of  the  art  of  glass  painting  are  more 
highly  developed  than  has  before  or  since  been  the  case,  without  any 
violation  of  its  principles.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  architecture  may  be  better  preserved  by  the  employment 
of  glass  paintings  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  strong  and  distinct  colours, 
than  of  gloss  paintings  possessing  a  lighter  and  more  tinted  efTect ;  but  it 
is  not  fair  to  attempt  to  eicite  prejudice  against  the  works  of  the  Sret  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  representing  that  their  effect  depends  on  delicacy 
of  colouring,  and  the  concealment  of  outlines,  i^.,  as  if  delicacy  of  colouring 
(if  a  defect)  were  not  equally  displayed  in  many  medieval  examples,  and 
as  if  the  CinqueKiento  artists  ever  strove  to  conceal  any  other  leads  than 
those  which  did  not  properly  constitute  the  outlines  of  the  design.  Equally 
unfair  is  it  to  bring  a  general  charge  of  indecency  against  these  works, 
as  the  result  of  the  art  having  become  "  secularised,"  since,  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  such  indecency  does  exist,  it  arises  from  the  artist 
having  adopted  some  medieval  type,  the  grossness  of  which,  disguised  in 
the  original  in  some  degree  by  the  general  grotesqueness  of  the  drawing, 
is  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity  when  the  subject  is  more  skilfully 
delmeat«d. 

We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  glass  painting  differa  from 
TOIi.  TI.  3  H 
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other  pictorial  arts  oiilj  in  ita  peculiar  coDditions,  and  that,  subject  to  these 
conditions,  its  productionB  must  be  e8titnat«d  according  to  the  general  rules 
of  art ;  that  it  ta  therefore  idle  to  try  to  subject  glass  painting  ta  anj  less 
comprehensive  rules,  whose  application  to  it  must  be  purely  imaginary ; 
and  that  to  seek  to  establish  as  standards  of  excellence  works  which  cannot 
stand  the  ordeal  of  intelligent  criticism,  Bavours  only  of  ignorance,  or 
pngudice,  or  of  both.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  state,  aa  oui  delibe- 
rate conviction,  that  a  real  revival  of  tliis  once  beautiful  art.  if  possible,  as 
we  think  it  is,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  prindplea  very 
different  fium  those  advocated  by  our  author. 

We  have  noticed  several  other  inaccurate  statements  in  the  coune  cS 
the  work,  but  we  have  not  sufiKcient  space  to  enter  into  them.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Warrington,  in  his  notice  of  modem 
artiats  who  have  revived  the  ancient  eystem  irf  f^sss  psinting,  pays  a  proper 
tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  Hie  late  Mr.  Miller ;  we  are,  however,  much 
surprised  at  the  omission  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Willement,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  first  practical  revivsl  of  the  various  styles  of  ancient  glass,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Warrington  is  probably  peculiarly  indebted. 


The  interesting  brochure  produced  by  Mr.  Gomonde,  on  quitting,  &r  the 
Continent,  a  field  of  archaeological  research  in  which  he  has  laboured  for 
some  time  with  success,  contains  descriptive  Notices  of  Ancient  Remains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  with  representations  of  various 
objects  discovered  by  the  author.  A  plan  is  given  of  a  Soman  villa,  at 
D17  Hill,  adjacent  to  a  Roman  camp  and  to  British  tumuli,  of  which  one 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Gomonde.  He  relates  in  detail  the  results  of  his  excsi- 
vatiouB,  made  in  concert  with  Capt.  Henry  Bell,  by  which  a  bath  lined 
with  stucco,  a  hypocaust.  and  several  chambers,  were  brought  to  light.  In 
most  of  the  roomB  were  found  remains  of  mural  piunting.  The  villa  haol 
evidently  been  burnt  down,  and  the  work  of  destrucdon  was  complete,  not 
an  object,  one  vase  excepted,  being  found  in  a  perfect  state.  A  few  coins 
were  discovered,  with  fragments  of  pottery,  objects  of  bronze,  iron,  and 
bone.  The  plan  presents  to  view  a  long  range  of  chambers,  terminating 
at  one  end  with  the  batb,  the  aspect  being  nearly  south,  on  which  side  ia 
a  crypto-portieua.  The  building  had  been  roofed  with  lozenge-shaped  stone 
tiles,  arranged  like  scales — the  opu»  pavoninum. 

Mr.  Gomonde  has  added  an  useful  outline  of  the  architectural  peculiarities 
of  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  also  of  monuments,  and 
sepulchral  braasee,  with  a  list,  of  coins,  Roman  and  British,  found  in 
the  district ;  and  representations  of  various  ancient  relics  discovered  in 
Gloucestershire. 
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CAUBiuDaE  ANnqDABiAH  SociETT,  Deo.  3,  1849.  The  Rev.  Professor 
CoKRiE,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Fbahks,  upon  Medievd  Seals  formed 
of  Roman  intaglios,  with  a  modem  inscription  or  motto  surrounding  them. 
He  especially  noticed  a  seal  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  set  with  a  fins 
head  of  Jupiter,  bearing  the  inscription — CAPUT  SANCTI  OSWALDI 
BEGIS,  and  having  on  the  reverse  a  cross  and  the  surrounding  legend, 
SIGILLVM  CUDBERHTI  PRESVLIS  SCI."  Also,  the  seal  of 
Boniface  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1S44,  on  which  four  small  intaglios 
were  placed,  two  on  each  side  of  the  figure.  Also,  several  others  of  minor 
interest. 

Mr.  0.  C.  BABiKOToit  exhibited  a  sketch  of  a  Saracenic  arch,  separating 
the  nave  from  the  chancel  of  Oarway  Chnrch,  Herefordshire,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  church  was  built  by  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  thus  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  so  oriental  a  feature  into  an 
English  Church. 

Professor  Willis  remarked  that  he  did  not  remember  a  similar 
instance  in  England ;  that  be  believed  the  arch  to  be  truly  of  Samcenio 
type,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  except  in  places  where  that  people 
had  had  influence. 

Mr.  Babikoton  also  directed  attention  (o  some  recently  uncovered 
sculptures  on  the  chancel  arch  and  east  wall  of  the  nave  of  Roltestono 
Church,  Herefordshire,  resembling  in  some  respects  those  of  Kiipeck 
Church,  in  that  county.  He  et^gested  that  the  appearance  of  a  cross 
patee  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  figures  might  lead  to  the  idea  that  this 
church  had  been  erected  under  the  influence  of  the  Templars  of  the 
neighbouring  Preceptoiy  at  Garway,  such  a  cross  being  the  badge  of  that 
order  of  knights.  Drawings  of  these  sculptures  have  been  made  for  the 
Archffiological  Institute,  and  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  that  society. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Babington's  researches,  aided  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Taylor,  have  been  successful  in  determining  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
at  Grantchester,  which  had  not  been  accurately  ascertained.  He  proposes 
shortly  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Society. 

Sussex  Asch£ologicai.  Society, — At  a  meeting  held  at  Brighton. 
Dec.  6,  several  interesting  communications  were  received ;  comprisii^  a 
memoir  on  the  Lewknor  family,  by  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper ;  an  account  of 
the  chnrch  and  ancient  rectory  house  at  West  Dean,  near  East  Bourne, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Cooper;  views  and  memorials  of  Amberley  castle,  and 
the  "Queen's  Room,"  by  Mise  Bradford  and  the  Rev.  G.  Clarkson; 
memoirs  on  testamentary  evidences,  relating  to  Sussex  families,  by 
Mr.  Lower ;  and  on  the  curious  services  rendered  by  the  customary  tenants 

'  An  imprcMion  i>  KpjwndHl  to  i  deed  in  the  Au^entation  Office,  dated  1418.  See  in 
•ngnving  ofthii  Kil  in  tbe  new  eililinn  of  ibe  MoiiulIcdd.  vol.  i.,  pi.  S. 
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of  Soutfaeaae  to  the  lord  of  that  m&nor,  hj  Mr.  F^.  Hnratmonceux 
was  fixed  as  the  scene  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  attention  of  Mr.  Blaaaw,  and  of  the  energetic 
Archaeologists  of  Sussex,  will  be  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  reaearchea 
at  the  remarkable  site  of  Boman  occupation  at  Balmer,  near  Lewes,  first 
noticed,  we  believe,  through  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Figg,  The  discoveries 
there  made  during  the  post  summer  were  of  unusual  interest,  and  we  hope 
that  the  society's  funds  may  enable  them  to  continue  the  excavations,  and 
preserre  a  detailed  suire;  of  that  curious  locality. 

Caiibbian  Ahchaeolooicai.  Association. — The  Annual  Meeting  for 
the  ensuing  year  will  be  held  in  Merionethshire,  a  district  rich  in  vestiges 
of  the  earlier  periods.  The  precise  locaUty  has  not  been  fixed ;  either 
Barmouth  or  Dolgeiley  have  been  considered  suitable.  The  meeting  will 
take  place  under  the  presidency  of  Williah  W.  E.  Wyhnb,  Esq.,  of  Sioa. 
It  is  proposed  to  coutinue  the  publication  of  the  "ArcbaeologiaCambrensia" 
on  a  new  arrangement.  It  ivill  be  delivered  gratuitously  h>  subscribing 
members,  as  also  an  annual  volume,  and  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Meetings. 
Archaeologists  desirous  of  ^ving  support  to  this  interesting  periodicttl  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretaries,  Rev.  J.  Williams,  Llany- 
mowddwy,  Mallwyd.  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Jones,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Eilkehnt  Archaeological  Socieit  appear  to 
be  sustained  with  much  spirit,  and  to  stimulate  inquity  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  formation  of  a  Museum  and  Library  has  commenced, 
and  will  prove  the  means  of  rescuing  from  destruction  many  of  the  curious 
vestiges  of  ancient  times  found  almost  daily  in  the  localities,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  prombing  institution  is  now  directed. 
We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  of  our  noticing  fully  the  valuable 
contributions  to  Archaeology  received  at  their  meetings  ;  but  we  hope  that 
the  Society  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  preserve  a  permanent  record  by  tfae 
publication  of  their  Transactions.  At  the  meeting  on  November  the  7th, 
Mr.  Graves  communicated  most  interesting  notices  of  further  discoveries 
of  the  singular  submei^d  timbered  structures,  which  appear,  like  many 
other  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  Ireland,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  sister  kingdorn. 
Our  readers  will  recat  to  mind  the  remarkable  Irish  construction  of  timber, 
apparently  sepulchral,  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Institute  by 
Mr.  Talbot,  (see  page  101  of  this  volume.)  Mr.  Prim,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Kilkenny  Society,  has  devoted  his  researches  to  another  very 
curious  class  of  funereal  repositories,  "  the  Giant's  Graves,  or  Kists,"  of 
great  size,  the  burial-places  of  families,  possibly  of  tribes.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  in  these  early  tombs  the  bones  of  birds  and  animals,  as  also 
sholls,  are  frequently  found ;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  feet,  in  connexion 
with  the  supposition  stated  in  Mr.  Stanley's  memoir  on  the  Tumulus  in 
Holyhead  Island,  that  the  intennent  tbere  might  be  assigned  to  the  Irish 
invadera  of  Wales,  that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  custoqiary  amongst 
the  ancient  Irish,  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  with  the  deceased.  It  is  stated, 
that  in  the  interment  of  a  female  of  rank  at  the  Royal  Cemetery  at  Brugh, 
her  "small  hound,  called  Dobilla,"  vbb  deposited  vrith  her.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  Mr.  Quekett  pointed  out  the  bone  of  a  small  dog  amongst 
the  remains  in  an  um  described  by  Mr.  Stanley,     (See  p.  383  of  this  vol.) 
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itltsullannus  Notfns. 

Thb  promised  publication  of  the  "  IlluBtrations  of  RemainB  of  Eoman 
Art  io  Cirencester,"  bj  Mr.  Buckman  and  Mr,  Newmareh,  will  fonn  a 
most  desirable  addition  to  the  "  Histoi^  of  Roman  Occupation  in  Britain." 
By  the  liberal  kindneea  of  those  gentlemen,  we  are  permittfd  in  this 
Jounuii  to  present  to  our  readers  (b;  anticipation)  a  vety  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  illoetrations  prepared  for  this  valuable  monograph.  (See  the  plate, 
page  33 1.}  Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  Messrs.  BaHej 
and  Jones,  Cirencester ;  or  to  Mr.  Bell,  186,  Fleet  Street 

Another  moat  important  subject  of  the  same  period,  "  The  Rohan  Wall," 
has  been  undertaken  bj  the  Rev.  James  Bruce,  of  Newcastle,  whose  dis- 
courses on  this  interesting  subject,  with  tbe  "Pilgrimage."  so  happily 
carried  into  effect  during  the  past  summer,  haTe  aroused  amongst  the 
Archeeolt^sts  of  the  north  a  fresh  interest  in  that  remarkable  work.  Much 
new  information  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inquiry,  and  the  numerous 
valuable  antiquities  discovered  near  the  wall,  hitherto  imperfectly  illus- 
trated, will  be  pourtrayed  with  the  greatest  care.  Subscribers'  names 
received  by  Mr.  Russell  Smith. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Parliament  Street,  York,  who  engaged  with  much 
spirit  in  tbe  publication  of  the  Mosaic  Pavements,  recently  found  on 
Mr.  Lftwson's  property  at  Aldborough,  proposes  to  produce,  by  subscription, 
a  Memorial  of  the  remarkable  example  fiMind  in  Jury  Wall  Street, 
Leicester,  lite  faithful  reproductions  of  such  ancient  designs,  given  by 
Mr.  Smith,  are  of  the  highest  value ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  all  the 
tessellated  pavements  found  in  our  country  had  been  published  with  tbe 
like  accuracy  and  perfection. 

Mr.  Boutell  has  completed  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Monumental  Brasses," 
of  which  the  closing  part  has  just  appeared.  We  hope  that  he  may  meet 
with  encouragement  to  continue  this  undertaking.  There  remain  nume- 
rous examples  of  interest,  scarcely  sufficient,  however,  to  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  the  incomparable  series  so  spiritedly  projected  by  the  Messrs. 
Waller,  and  which,  reproduced  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Mr.  Utting,  would 
supply  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  other 
countries.  Mr.  Weale  (19,  York  Buildii^,  Brent's  Park)  promises  to 
give  the  information,  long  desired,  in  regard  to  the  Monumental  Brasses 
of  Belgium.  He  will  gladly  receive  the  names  of  persons  disposed  to 
encoun^  this  publication. 

Mr.  H.  Laing,  of  Clyde  Street,  Edinburgh,  has  in  preparation  a  valuable 
work  on  tbe  neglected  subject  of  Medieval  Seals.  It  will  be  limited  to 
those  of  Scotland,  already  known  as  of  very  high  interest  and  beauty  of 
execution,  The  number  of  copies  printed  is  limited.  It  mil  form  one 
volume,  4to. 

Mr.  Wykeham  Archer,  who  for  many  years  has  indefatigably  sought  out 
and  delineated  every  vestige  of  ancient  London,  and  scenes  therein  associated 
with  historical  interest,  proposes  to  publish  (by  subscription)  a  series  of 
quarterly  Numbers,  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  of  the  metropolis.    Tbe 
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4S8  MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 

precious  collection  of  dnwings  by  this  talented  artist,  non  in  the  poaaeBsian 
of  Ur.  Twopecy,  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  which  cannot  fiiil  to 
meet  with  cordial  encouragement     Mr.  Bogue  is  the  publisher. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis,  whose  "  Illustrations  of  Kilpeck  Church  "  first  called 
attention  to  the  remarkable  sculptures  existing  in  Herefordshire,  has  been 
encouraged  to  resume  his  labours,  and  proposes  to  publish  (bj  aubscription) 
Illustrations  of  Shobden  Church,  in  the  eame  county,  which  contains  early 
sculptures  of  even  more  curious  chorscter  than  Kilpeck,  and  of  especial 
interest,  ss  their  date  (XII.  Cent)  may  be  sac«rtained  by  documentary 
evidence.    Address  to  G.  R.  Lewis,  Esq.,  10,  South  Parade,  Brompton. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  has  in  preparation  three  views,  from  recent 
admeasurement,  of  the  west  front  of  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall, 
of  which  good  representations  bad  long  been  s  desideratum.  Subechbera 
names  received  by  Mr.  Weale,  High  Holbom. 

We  regret  that  a  press  of  matter,  at  the  close  of  this  volume,  prevents 
our  fully  noticing  various  recent  Archaeological  publications  well  deserving 
of  attention.  We  may  mention  the  translation,  by  Mr.  Thoms,  of  Mr. 
Worsaee's  valuable  manual  of  Northern  Antiquities,  which  has  just 
appeared,  published  by  Mr.  Parker ;  the  late  publication  of  the  "  History  of 
8l  CnthbOTt,"  by  the  very  R«v.  Monsignor  Eyre  ;  the  commencement  of  the 
interesting  History  of  Darlington,  of  which  Mr.  Hylton  Longstaffe  has  pro- 
duced his  first,  a  very  attractive,  part;  and  the  Guide  to  the  study  of  Medieval 
Architocture  by  Mr.  Parker,  comprising  Lectures  received  most  favourably 
by  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society. 

During  the  past  year,  a  remarkable  Pageant,  of  considerable  interest, 
took  place  at  Ghent,  in  which  an  unique  display  of  medieval  costume  was 
combined  with  the  moat  happy  result  The  arrangement  was  due  to  M. 
Felix  Devigne,  Professor  of  the  Academy  at  Ghent,  whose  valuable  work  on 
costume,  armour  and  arms,  the  "  Vade  Mecum  du  Peintre  "  (Gand,  1644, 
4to),  as  also  his  more  recent  "  Recbercbea  sur  les  Costumes  dee  Gildes  et 
des  CorporatiouH  de  Metiers,"  well  deserves  to  be  more  known  to  antiquaries 
in  England.  M.  Devigne  will  publish,  at  a  very  moderate  subscription,  the 
"  Album  du  Cortege  Historique,"  exhibiting  the  numerous  costumes  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  the  Guilds,  &c.,  composing  the  Pageant,  which  consisted 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  personages.  Subscriptions  to  the  work  received 
by  Messrs.  Barthee,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

The  proposal  to  form  a  series  of  Exakpi^es  op  Medieval  Abi  and 
Mahufactubes,  originatad  by  some  active  members  of  the  Institute,  and 
communicated  to  the  Sode^  of  Arts,  has  been  favoured  by  the  cordial 
approval  and  encouragement  of  their  Royal  President,  the  Prince  Ai^kbt. 
Arrangements  are  in  prepress  to  give  full  effect  to  this  exhibition,  an  inter- 
esting preliminary  to  the  display  of  modem  manuiactures  of  all  nations, 
in  1861,  The  medieval  collection  will  be  opened  to  public  inspection 
in  London  early  in  the  spring.  The  numerous  members  of  the  Institute, 
wbose  collections  have  enriched  the  museums,  which  have  formed  a  striking 
feature  of  the  successive  Aimual  Meetings,  are  invited  to  co-operate  by 
contributing  to  this  series ;  and  to  communicate  as  early  as  possible  with  the 
Secretaries,  who  will  give  all  requisite  information  in  regard  to  this  object. 
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Abbevilli,  euiimu  bronm  relic  found 
there,  3116. 

Academy,  Roj^  Irish,  notice  of  their 
moaenm,  103  ;  uitiquitieB  prewuted 
to,  by  AntiqaariM  Of  Copenhiigeii,  lOB. 

Acre,  andeat  meaning  of  the  term,  llfl. 

Advoc&Uo  ;  ndTocari ;  advocaria ;  explana- 
tion of,  104. 

A&ica,  gold  ring-money  from,  G6. 

Albana,  St.,  Roman  TilU,  diacovery  of,  319. 

Alchemists,  veswlB  umd  by,  aa  mipposed,  73. 

Aldborough,  pavementB  ^  iUnstreted  by 
H.  K  Simth,  notice  of,  98. 

Alfriaton  chnroh,  Snawz,  1*1,  1S7. 

A,xj.Tgii,  Mf  J^^  hja  conununication  on 
WoroeEterBhire  aetia,  173 ;  coina  found 
at  OioBt  Malvern,  191 ;  on  a  HS. 
Hone  of  fifteenth  century,  295;  British 
gold  coin,  403 ;  eeal  foimd  at  KiAb^ 
Ualloiy,  ib. ;  preaenta  Bontan  anti- 
quities from  Droitwich,  104 ;  oibibitB 
'  '  Sundiidge,  100. 
a  diBoorered  at 


fiaigate,  exhibited  by,  388. 

Alphege,  St,  figure  o^  115. 

Altar  atouee  at  Qonalston,  Notta,  7. 

Amber,  ancient  uae  o^  107. 

Ameabury,  celt-mould  found  at,  SSI- 
Amiens,  bronxe  celts,  to.,  found,  381. 

Amphitheatre  at  Cirencester,  331. 

Atopboia,  found  at  Cheaterton,  20. 

Amynta^  coin  of,  found  at  WOToock,  117. 

Analyaia  of  andent  bronze,  1 88. 

Ajrounu,  celt-mould  found,  38S ;  dis- 
covery of  the  urn  of  Bronwen,  287. 

Anrio-Roman  romaiua  at  Weycock,  Berks, 
111. 

Anglo-Saxon  barrowa,  29. 

acnlpture  at  Ipswich,  Tfl. 

cemetery  at  Lunel  Hill,  136. 

architecture,  retaaing  in  Sus- 
sex, 145 ;  in  Norfolk,  369. 


Anglo-Saxon  fibube,  218,  111. 

Anque,  sculptured  monumenia  o^  (by  Hr. 

Cbalmers)  notice  of,  SO. 
Animals   of   diminntive    proportions    on 

aepulchral  monumenta,  notes  on,  13. 
Anthony,  St,  order  o^  seal  relating  to,  403. 

emblem  of,  on  rings,  181. 

Antiquarian    Society  of   Camtmdge,  pro- 

ceediuga  o^  98,  191,  211,  48t>, 
Antiquaries,    Society   of,   Bbula    id   their 

Antiquities,    northem,  mnaika    on  their 

classification,  100. 
Apollo,  bead  of,  found  at  Caistor  Camp, 

Norfolk,  180. 
Apollodorus,  his  description  of  drill  for 

attack  of  walls,  S8S. 
Apse,  at  Newhaven  church,  Sussex,  138. 
Arabic  numerals,  early  use  of,  291. 
Arabs,  their  work  in  mosaic,  93, 
Archaeological  Societies,  uoticee  ot,  0am- 

brian.  96,  43S;   Kilkenny,  ib  ;  West 

Suffolk,   97,   317  ;  Sussex,   818,  436 ; 

SomeTBetshire,  SIS. 
Archer,  Mr.  J,  W.,  exhibits  rubbings  from 

S^on  tombs,  289. 
Architecture,  Freeman's  History  of,  noticed. 


domestic. 


I   of. 


Bishops'  Cleeve,  41, 
Ardeme  fitmily,  monument*  ot,  in  Surrey, 

76  ;  in  Staffordshire,  291. 
Arigel,  a  covered  way,  337. 
Ai^llshire,  sculptured  remuns  in,  88. 
Armilln  of  gold,  found  at  Wendover,  48  ; 

St.  Albans,  52  ;  lArgo,  63 ;  Patcham, 

Sussex,    69 ;    Bantiy,    60 ;    Swinton, 

Yorkshire,  01. 

of  silver,  found  at  Castlethorpe,  49, 

n. ;  at  I^rgo,  266. 

of  bronse,  in  Museum  DisnwuMim ; 

86 ;  at  Idgore,  101. 

ofgold,  (bund  with  celts,  S80. 

— < ,  Rrattu,  17,  20;  found  at  North 

Waltham,  104  ;  at  Ciienoeater,  410. 
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Armour,   wllaral,   Ac,   from    Tower   Ar 

moiy,  2n. 
I  of  Gfleentfa  century,  u  ihown  by 

eCBgy  at  Mituter,  S52, 
acalediODBCuIpturMf^m  Nineveh, 

368. 
Aliiata,  medievnl.  Qiacomo  dn  Colle,  T3  ; 

tuiisti    of    Sienna.    71 ;    Oerhut    de 

Eeck,  en^^ver,  llfl. 
Anradel  Society,  notice  of,  95. 
Aihik,  Mr.,  Lib  reuarcbes  in  the  Crimel^ 

261. 
Aahmolean  HuMum,  antiquitjea  in,  2S9, 
Auditors'  report,  200. 
Audler  End.  Hon.  R  C.  Neville's  mnaeum 

of  NitiquitiM  at^  noticed,  18,  36,  ISO, 

ISS. 
Axe,  iron,  from  CUughton,  Laneaahira,  71. 
from  Lagore,  Ireland.  104 ;  found  in 

•epulclinl  data,  106. 


Babtlos,   gem   found   near,  exhibited  by 

Hr.  Fibch,  182. 
Badge  of  metal,   communicated   by  Rev. 

John  Qunn,  292. 
BAimiaBL,  Mr.,  aeal  of  Henry  le  Callere, 

exhibited  by,  TT. 
Bihnibteb,   Mr.,  hia   description   of   the 

Hsppa  Mundi  at  Hereford,  100. 
Barfbrth,  Torkihire,   ancient    rooiains  at, 

S3G. 
BaBH*M.    Dr.,  drawing  of  celt-mould,  ex- 
hibited by,  109. 
Baraby   in    Uie   Willows    church,    Notts, 

noticed,  178. 
Barton,    Coinbridgeshire,    pavement    tile 

from,  82. 
Barton,  Oxfordshire,  gold  ring  found  there. 


821. 
Bayard,  his  sword  exhibited  by  Sir  John 

Boilean,  Bart.,  180. 
Beaoona  in  Roman  times,  28. 
Beads,  of  glaas,  found  at  Chetterford,  16  ; 

at  Cluighton,  I^ncashire,  71 ;  at  Hi- 

cheldever,  Hants,  399;  at  Wangford, 

Norfolk,  105. 

,  pulloy^shaped,  found  in  Norfolk,  I'i. 

Becket,  St.  Thomas,  suppoead  relice  of,  at 

Eew  Stoke,  101. 
BmFORD,  Mr.  C.  Deeborough,  «eal  ofReinald 

de  Tiwe,  exhibited  1^,  US. 
BsDPOUMHiiii,  Newenham  Priory,  281. 
Belewe  fkmily,  in  Torkshire,  notices  o^  and 

monuments,  16fi. 
Bslfty  at  Wyre  church,  11. 
Bell^  Roman,  found  at  Heodington,  188. 
of  Deddington   church,   taken    by 

Cbarlse  I.  in  the  Civil  Wan,  170. 


BsUt,  uaed   on  the  are  of  the  Wake,   at 

CongletOD,  ISl. 
BeuLaHiHB. 

Inscribed  bricks  found  at  BinBeld,  77. 

Roman  remuns  at  Weyoock,  111. 
Bethani.  Sir  W.,  bis  notices  of  ring  money, 

68. 
Bethlehem    churcb    once    enriched    with 

mosaics,  S8. 
Beverley  minster,  monument  in,  1 95. 
Kgnor,  Suaeex,  Roman  pavement  at,  328. 
Billings,  Mr.  R.  W.,  his  Baronial  and  Kccla- 

siaatical  Aatiquitiea  of  Scotland,  117. 
Knfield,  Berks,  inscribed  bricks  found,  77. 
BlMOaiM,  Bev.  C,  communicBtiona  rcgv^ 

ing  gold  lings  in  Dorset,  66,  G7. 
Binghay,  term  explained,  39S. 
BioMead,  Isle  of  Wi|^t,  aculptnres  there, 

187. 
Bishop^  Cleeve,  Olouoaetershira,  chimney 

at,  12. 
Bitton,  Bishop,  incised  ^gy  of,  id  Wells 

cathedral,  290. 
Blackwell,  Mr.  T.,  bronze   maoe-head,  or 

niiifvr,  found  in  Wilts,  communicated 

by,  111. 
Blandibrd,  Mr.,  hia  able  direction  of  exc». 


near  Durham,  presented  by,  73. 

BoiltAu,  Sir  John,  Batt.,  sculpture  foond  at 
CBiator,  exhibited  by,  180 ;  views  of 
Oarianoaum,  287. 

Bones,  of  »"'""1°  in  tumuli,  tnppOBed  re- 
mains of  fimoral  feast,  133. 

diseaaed,  foond  in  Saxon  cemeiety, 

near  York,  S3. 

of  bos  longifrons,  Ac,  SI. 

of  aniTnnTa,  Dumeroug  in  the  deposit 

at  Lagore,  Ireland,  11)1. 

of  infants,  found  frequentty  in  Ro- 
man villas  at  Chederford,  21. 

Bone,  pins  and  bodkins  o^  found  at  la- 
gore, 106. 

Borough  ditch,  Chestorfbrd,  22. 

BoultoQ,  Mrs.,  ocoount  of  Sempford  Feveral 
church,  Devon,  1 86. 

Bourn  church,  Lincolnshire,  font  in,  290. 

Boutell,  Rev.  C,  his  work  on  Monumental 
Braaaee  noticed,  90 ;  his  Christdaa 
Monument*  in  England,  notice  of,  2IZ 

Bowes,  Yorkshire,  Roman  remains  at,  850. 

Bowl  of  bronae,  found  la  the  tumulus  at 
Lagore,  101. 

Bracelet.     (Sie  Armilla). 

Branks,  for  scold^  from  lichfielct,  axhibit- 
ed,407. 

Braaaee,  sepulobral,  at  Leigh,  Surrey,  78 ; 
Howden,  Yorkshire,  82;  Kilnwick 
Pen^,  a.;  Sir  Robert  Staunton,  Oaatle 
Donmgton,  90 ;  John  de  Qrofhurst^ 
Horemnnden,  ib. ;  Llannrst,  1 91 ;  Bar- 
ley, DerfayBhire,  bearing  engiBver'a 
ovoe,    190 ;    Llanbeblig,    Caraarvon- 
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ahin,  414;    Ledtnuy,    Lndftnil.   and 

Lewes,  29S;  Digswell  and  Tewin, 
Herta,  ib.;  Westarham,  Keat,  414; 
brass  croaa  on  tlab  at  Ereivley,  Hants, 
40e. 

Btmsm,  at  Qhent,  400. 

,  moDunieDtal,   Hr.  Boutall'a  work 

on,  Doticed,  00. 

,  palimpeest,  at  West«cham,  Kent, 

414. 

Biaydforde.  John,  account  of  exhimmtion 
o(  at  St  Hichael's,  Levea,  293. 

Bretel,  Adam  da,  aaal  ot  291. 

Bricks,  inacribad,  from  Binfield  church, 
Bei^7T. 

of  Boman  biMon,  used  in  building 

ohordiu  in  Koriblk,  362,  363. 

Britiah  Huaemn,  gold  bulla  preearred  in 
118  i  am  of  fomwen  the  Fur,  238 ; 
antiqnitiea  found  in  Yoriuhire,  pre- 
aentad  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  843;  gold 
armiUie,  62 ;  bronia  celt-mould,  387. 

Brockadon,  Hr.  P.  N.,  bronze  pjz  From 
Lincoln,  exbibited  by,  71. 

Brodbuake  Spital,  Notts,  6. 

Bronia,  age  of;  defined,  107. 

pyx,  found  at  Lincoln,  71;  antiqui- 

tiea  found  at  Logore,  104 ;  Roioan 
weight  found  at  Wc^cock,  121 ;  spiked 
rin^  1 81 ;  celt-moulds.  885. 

Ihookland  church,  Kent,  leaden  font,  lfi9. 

Brooghton  church,  Bucks,  mural  puntLngs 
in,  178. 

,  manor  of,  Linoolnahire,  account 

of  gad-whip  Hervice,  ralatdng  to,  239. 

Bryant,  Mr.,  drinking-gloss  and  spice-mill 
from  Kirtling,  exbibited  by,  410. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  contemporary  ac- 
count of  his  flfiHOBBination,  1 96. 

BuCKIvaHAlBHlBB,  gold  armiUffi  found  near 
Wendover,  49 ;  mural  paiatlnga  at 
Brouffhton.  176. 

Buckler,  Hr.,  his  account  of  Roman  build- 
ings discovered  by  Mr.  NeTilIe  in 
Cambridgeshire,  22 ;  his  plan  and  ac- 
count ofRomao  builduigs  at  Weycock, 
Beiks,  118. 

Buckman,  Hr.,  antiquitiea  from  Cirenceetar, 
exhibited  by,  410. 

Bulfiird,  tumub  at,  Wiltshire,  excavated, 
S19. 

Bulla,  portion  of  one  of  gilt  bronze,  found 
in  a  Roman  tomb  at  Qaldestone,  112. 

of  gold,  in  the  Britieh  Uuaeum,  US. 

,  papal,  found  at  Kirkstsll  Abb^,  170, 

Buy  St  Edmund'^  ground-plan  of  the 
abbey  explored,  317. 

Buiy  and  West  Suffolk  Archaeol.  Instit., 
their  proceedings  noticed,  97,  SIT. 

fiosfield,  Mr.  J.  A.,  account  of  aepulchial 
slaba  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  oommu- 
nic^ed  by,  78 ;  inacriptioD  to  Biohard 
Ferrant,  at  BcTerley,  19fi. 

BytanttDe  stjle,  in  mosaic  woric,  98. 


Caeroarvon  caaUe,  aurreyed  by  Rev.  C. 
Hartahoine,  98. 

Caemarvonahire,  ancient  inscriptions,  170. 

Caistor  camp,  Norfoll:,  sculpture  found  at, 
180. 

,  Lincolnshire,  service  of  the  gad- 
whip,  239 ;  coins  found  at,  188. 

Calendars,  aymbola  in,  163. 

Callere,  Henry  le,  his  seal,  77. 

Caltrap.  Roman,  Found  at  Chesterford,  21. 

Cambridge,  seal  found  near,  403. 

Cambridge,  Antiquarian  Society,  notices  of 
proceedings,  96,  210,  436;  antiquities 
exhibited  by,  181 ;  antjquities  in  their 
museum,  S2,  S7;  bust  of  Hilton  at 
Christ's  College,  200. 

Cambridgeshire,  Roman  remains  at  Cheater- 
ford,  &C.,  IS  ;  at  Comberton,  1 81 ;  de- 
corative tiles  at  Barton,  Little  Shelford, 
Ac,  8Z 

Cambrian  Archaeological  AnodatioD,  no- 
tices of  "        "'   ■"" 


Cameo,  Etruscan,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bam, 

187. 
Camps,  at  Swinton  Tnrk,  Torkahire,  47  ; 

Fierse  Bridge,  Durham,  217 ;  on  the 

Oreta,  Torkshiie,  220 ;  near  Stanwick, 

340;  Caatle  Steads.  342. 
Capitals,    of   oompodte   order,   fbund   at 

Cirencester,  334. 
Caplo  &mily,  and  monmaents,   Herefbrd- 

shire,  294. 
Caiausius,  ooiat  of,  119,  18S. 
Carbonate    of   lime,    stalactdtic,    used    in 

building,  97. 


1  pounced 


painted,  i 

work,  by  the  sai 
Casterton,     Westmoreland,    silver    fibula 

fbund,  69. 
Castle  Acre,  W^oock,  Berks,  Roman  re- 


9,116. 

Castle  Steads,  near  Eirkby  Bave 
camp  there,  342. 

Castle  Hills,  near  Catterick,  347. 

Castor,  Nortliamptonshire,  pottaiy  &bri- 
cated  at,  19. 

Catacombs,  at  Kertoh,  notice  of,  269, 

CateractoDimn,  remains  o(  213. 

Catterick,  Roman  remains  at,  SI ;  Saxoa 
flbulte  of  bronze,  216  ;  ancient  woiks 
near,  34G. 

Cedlia,  St.,  gilt  metal  image  o^  1S3. 

Celt,  i^  stone,  Chesterford,  17;  from  ooun^ 
Sligo,  198;  finind  in  tumuli  in  Hun- 
gary, 107  ;  found  in  Ireland,  from  Ur. 
HoviUe'a  museum,  198;  fbund  at 
Stanwick,  889;   at  Gillin^  349;  of 
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bniaw,  tram  *ii^«lii«i»,  4Sj  dMcribed 
■nd  figured  b;  Mr.  Yatea,  S69;  found 
in  H^wood-»quare,  LoDdoD,  TG,  1B8; 
found  with  torques  io  Someraetfbire, 
81 ;  found  in  Hol;bead  leUnd,  236  ; 
memoir  by  Hr.  Yatea,  on  their  uue  in 
military  opentioDB,  363 ;  used  in 
mining,  369  ;  in  agricultare,  S70  ;  dis- 
corerief  of  cetta  in  Angleeea,  Jersey, 
and  vajioiu  parts  of  En^and,  3T1 ;  re- 
morkii  on  mode  of  attachment  to 
handle,  372  ;  remarkable  celts  at  Paria, 
371,  i04i  found  fixed  in  a  indl, 
877;  curiout  oelt  found  in  the  ThBme^ 
878,  ilO;  in  ComwBll.  37B;  aptait, 
torquea,  &c,  found  with  oelta,  380; 
oells  found  at  Weatow,  Yorkshire,  SSI, 
408 ;  ««b  moulda  at  atone  and  bronze, 
SSI ;  mimnd  cell  (rom  Ireland.  ilO; 
celt-moold  found  in  Cornwall,  ioe. 
CgmetoiT,  tumular,  at  Lamel  Hill,  123. 
Chain,  nlTer,  from  tha  Hebiidea,  72. 
Chaine,  ringiiig  tlu^  custom  at  Coogleton, 

181. 
Chalice,  Itolko,  exhibited,  Ti. 

mould  for  casdng  oraamenti,  78. 

Chalk,  used  in  Soman  walling,  2i. 
C1UUIBB8,  Hr.  Patrick,  his  monuments  of 

AnKUB,  36. 
Cheltenham,  notes  on,  by  Mr.  Qomonde, 

notioed,  434. 
Cheney,  bmily  in  Kent,  tombs  of,  3G7. 
Cbertaey  Abbey,  psTement  tilea  from,  407, 
dieahire  and  Ldncaabire,  Historic  So<aety 

ot,  procHodinga,  97. 
I  local  custom  at  Congleton,  181; 

enamelied  fibula  at  Chester,  10S  ;  se- 
pulchral slab  with  shears  at  Bebing- 
ton,  411. 
Cheifrpisoe,  found  at  Eiikatall  Abbey,  170, 
CuivtSH^  Mr.  Orerille,  andquitiea  from  his 

ooUectioii  exhibited,  404. 
Chesterfonl,  Boman  renuuns  at,  18. 

bronze   OTnamsnts,  Ac,   180, 

188, 1B7. 

"  Templi  umbra  "  of  Stukeley. 

at.  IS;  coin  of  Cunobelin,  found  at, 
20;  ring  fibula,  caltraps,  A-c,  found, 
21 ;  skeleton  of  infanta,  ti. 

Chester,  sepulcbral  slabs  from  St.  John's 

church,  114. 
Chichester,  Hr„  gold  ring  eihibited,  181. 
Chimneys,  medieval,  in  Qloucestenhire,  42. 
Church  Field,  at  IcUaton,  IG. 
Cirencester,  discoveries  of  Roman  remauiB, 

318. 


discoveries  there,  32G,  333. 
Ciste,  sepulchral,  io  Yarkslure,  4S ;  frequent 
in  Northsm  Europe,  106;  found  at 
Rothwell,  Lincolnshire  IBS ;  with 
Boman  remaina  at  West  Fir*^,  Un- 
eolnshire,  400. 


Claugfaton     Hall,    : 

found  at,  74. 
Clevee,  aeals  relating  to,  404. 
ClockmakeiB,  London,  incorpoTated,  287. 
Coal-mines,  Roman,  in  Spain,  69. 
Codes,  Uorathis,  curious  representation  of 

his  exploit,  413. 
Cofl^,  Ronun,  in  Yorkahiie,  46. 
sttHie,  St  Oonslston,  8. 
leaden,  ne«T  Weycock,  121. 
wooden,  BuppoeedAngli>Sazan,  182. 
Coins,    British,    SO;    of    gold    foond    at 

Halkton,  Lwcestwshire,  403. 
Roman,  at  CheetM^bid,  IS  ;  Wey- 
cock, Bei^  116.  lis  ;  in  Norfolk.  IIS ; 
at CairtOT,  Lincolnshire  188;  atNortii 
Waltlnm,  Hants,  IM;  at  CUtwick, 
310 ;  West  flnby,  Linoolnshire^  400. 

Saxon,  19. 

suppcwd  soeatta,  at  WeyMd;  120. 

Tsnouf^  found  in  I^mel  Hill,  York, 

31.86. 

found  at  Great  Halnm,  101. 

Colchester.  Roman  remaina  at,  183. 
CoUii^B,  Hr.  W.  T.,  on  a  silver  fibula,  S9. 
Colnsghi,  Hr.  Donunio,  painting  exhilnted 

by,  413. 
Colney  Chureb,  Norfolk,  noticsd,  30S. 
Comb,  Roman,  found  at  Chesterford,  17. 

found  in  tomulua  at  Legore,  106. 

symbol  on  SoAch  oroeM^  SB. 

of  ivory,  sculptured,  407. 

Couuuktee,  Central,  changes  in,  S04. 
Compton,     Veniey,    co.    Warwick     etn- 

broidraies  there  290. 

Cooks,    Mr.    Charles,    Hotioe   of   mnral 

reliquary  found  in  Kew  Stoke  Church. 

Someraet,  400. 

Copenhagen,  Museum  of  Antiquities,  7S, 

108.   286;   interchange  with    Dublin 

""  ;  celts  therein,  called p*l- 


Coppard,  Rev.  W.  T.,  sketches  of  Plympton 

Church,  exhibHad  by.  IBO. 
Cordwainsrs  of  Oxford,  th^  guild,  146, 

266;  armssnd  sesl,  1G9;  their  money- 

box,  27s ;  festivities,  869. 
Corhampton,  Hanta.  Roman  rentsine  S9S. 
Coriuiom,  Roman  remains  ot,  321. 

COBirWAU. 

Gold  omamraita  found,  61. 
Fn^menta  of  earty  pottery,  81 ;  bmute 

cells  found  at  Ksni  Bre,  879. 
Document  relsting  to  lands  in,  SH; 
celt-mould,  from  Altemon,  40B. 
"  Corona  hids,"    in    Llaniumoo   Cbareh, 

Deabigfashire.  402. 
Corrodies,  in  monssteriee,  173. 
Corresois  of  Oxford,  Memrir  tw,  144,  266. 

See  Oordminat. 
Coriraa,HerionethBlm«,eAgyofpriaRt,SlS. 
Cottishall   church,  Norfolk,  curious  oon- 
stfuction  of,  361 
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Ctmaia,  their  valoa  in  distiOguuhing 
&Qd  perioda,  127. 

tumultu,  84,  12S,  133. 
Crematioii,  not  uaed  for  infanta  in  Bomau 
tiinea,  21. 

not  umYBraul  in  the  injQ  period, 

107 ;  dimued  by  Christian  Suons,  133. 

«betherpnctisedinlreland^l92. 

Crimea,  catacomba  at  Kertch,  259. 
Cromlech,    at    Barton,    Oifordahira,    de- 

atroyed,  290. 
Croe^  on  Swnian  ware,  SI. 
CroB»alaba,  lepulduBl,  *t  Oonalalon,  7. 
-  at  KeigUey,  78. 


—  Bishopaton,  Sua 


[,lBd. 


—  Ilioip  .Arch,  Toriuhir^  IM  ; 


Hacktboto,  yneolnahire^  400;  Uanual 

for  atody  of  croMalabt,  b;  Rev.  E.  L. 

Cutta,  SlG  1  alab,  at  Onrj^bxt,  40« ;  at 

Kitt  Oswald,  ii. 
Croae,  at  Wenaley,  Yotbihire,  289. 
Cro^legged  effi^iea,  at  Oonslaton,  B. 
at  Sampford  Povanj,  Dovou, 

186. 
CiuciblsB,    Buppoaed,    preeented   by    Hr. 

Blayd^72. 
Cnicdflz,  prooeadonal,  exhibited,  74. 

Qold  snolet,  found  at  Aapatria,  69. 

Rjng.flbul»,  new  Penrith,  70. 

Sculptured  crooaee,  87. 
CuDobelin,  coin  of,  20. 
Cntbbert'B,  8t,  ohureb,  at  WelU,  reredoa 

found  at,  2SS. 
Cxrm,  Rev.  El   L.,  maoual  for  ttudy  of 

sepulchral    alab^  &o.,  noticed,   S16 ; 

exhibits   mbbioga  and  braaaee  from 

WeBteriiam,  414. 


Dantta,  tbund  near  Weatminater  Bridge,  71. 
Daniah  antiquitiea,  auppoied,  74, 108. 
Darlington,  annals    en,    by   Hr.    Hyltoo 
liOngstaOii,  notice  of,  98. 

,TIS,    HUOR, 


Daves,  I 


UOR,  msiDOir 
a,  409. 


a  churches  n 


Daddington,  Ozfbrdahire,  occurrencea  at, 

during  the  C^vil  Wars,  179. 
DelTogitia,  Soman  station  of,  sa 
Dene,  Thoa.,  Prior  of  Bt  James's,  Exeter, 

his  seal,  181. 
Denmark,  early  ia&uenoe  at,  amongst  the 

Irish,  108. 

DlRBTEHIBK. 

Sepuldtiral  brasNS  at  Darley,  190. 


Notio*  of  Sampford  Fevcrel  church, 
186  ;  aketchea  of  Plympton  SL 
Haiy,  I»0;  aeal  of  Pilton  Abbey, 
210;  doenmenta  relating  to  Dart 
Moot,  104, 198. 


DSBry,  notioed,  SI  0. 
the  Teea  and  the 


Dialect,  Li 
Dike,  antnent,  be 

Swale,  221. 
Dishea,  of  latten,  inscribed,  exliibited  and 

cloned,  b;  Hr.  Uornn.  296. 
Disney,   tombs  of    the  lords  of    Norton 

Uianey,  77. 
DiBKKUHnM  Huaini,  notice  ot,  S3. 
Drafxi,  John,  Esq.,   Roman  uma  in  his 

museum,  77 ;  remarks  on  aeal  and  bust 

of  John  Milton,  199. 
Diota  of  glaaa,  found  at  Oeldestone,  110- 
Dixon,    Ur.,     exhibits    antiquitiaa    from 

KirkstaU  Abbey,  170. 
DoacMMiB,  Okioinal,  relating  to  Uettiug- 

ham   College,  Suffolk,   62;  gnnt  by 

WilliamdeHervghee,  280,410 ;  relating 

to  Cornwall,   393 ;  communioated  by 

Hr.  W,  W.  Wynne,  3S4. 
Dolabia,  auppoaed  aynonymoos  with  oelt, 

363. 
Dolman,  Ur.,  bis  acooont  and  drawings  of 

reredos,    in   St.    Cuthbert'a    church. 

Wells,  283. 
Doorway,  Norman,  at  8L  Margaret's,  Yoik, 

164. 
■■■     — —  Kmaikable  one  at  Kilmore,  co. 

Cavan,  289. 

DOBBXIBHIBB. 

Gold  rings  fomv^  66 ;  celt-mould,  884. 
Dover,  St.  Miuljn's  Pnory,  singulsr  m^erial 

used  in  building,  97 :  corporation  aeals, 

412. 
Downham,  Norfolk,  |FoId  armilla  fomid,  G2. 
Dripstone,  seulptund,  at  Oonalston,  11. 
Droitwtch,  Roman  antiquitira  found,  pre- 


his  pceseaeion,  63 ;  aocount  of  diaoo- 

veries  at  Largo,  FiAehire,  75,  248. 
Dunham,  Oreat^   Norfolk,   notice  of  tha 

church,  SS2. 
Duke,  Rev.  K,  celt-mould  in  his  museum, 

384. 
Du  Nojer,  Mr.  O.,  his  classification  of  oelts 

noticed,   36S  ;  communicates  seal  of 

Rmlj,  Ireland,  413. 
Dunaton,  NorfoU^  mould  for  chalicafihaped 

ornaments  fbund,  78,  182. 

Vessels,  supposed  for  Alchemy,  found 

near,  presented  b?  Mr.  Binds,  73. 
Camp  at  Pierae  Bridge  deacribed,  217. 


EarthwoAa,  at  Stanwiok,  Yorkahire,  do. 
scribed,  213.  836. 

Easby  Abbc^,  screen.worfc  from,  at  Wens- 
ley,  289. 

Edrich,  Bartholomew,  seal  of;  77. 

EnnrBOBoB,  Hkmobulb  or.  in  the  olden 
time,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  notioe  o(  201. 
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KSgicB,  Bepulohral,  M  Ooudaton,  Notta, 
6 — 10,  of  diminutive  mze,  noticed,  IS; 
of  William  the  Lion,  st  Arbronth,  13  ; 
of  Sir  Joha  Lyona,  it. ;  croas-legged 
effigj  at  SempfnTd  PevHiel,  Devon, 
195;  maaoi,  at  Wenaley,  1^9;  al 
Biahop  Bittou,  at  WeUn,  2U0  ;  at  Qcd- 
Ung,  Notta,  316  ;  at  Corwon,  ib. ;  of 
UriffithapLleiTe1fii,BtIJaii*nnoii,4a2. 

UemokT-on  effigj  of  a  knight  at 

Uinster,  lale  of  ^heppej,  b;  Hr. 
Hewitt,  361. 

of  glazed  tiles,  at  Ungfield,  Sttr»«y, 

176. 

It  Elford,  StoffonlBhiTe,  restora' 

tion  of,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  90;  casta 
from,  eihibit«d,  291 ;  of  the  Disie;B 
of  lincoin«liii«,  drawings  preaaited 
by  Mr.  Disney,  77. 

Elford,  Staffimlihirs,  tomtwoTllieArdenie 
bmily,2BI. 

Eliabeth.  Queen,  b«r  latter  to  the  Dean  of 
Wcatminsterin  (aytmi  of  Camden,  173. 

Ellacohbb,  Ber.  H.  T.,  oommunication  of 
discoveiT  of  bronu  torquM  at  Wed- 
more,  81;  of  inosed  eCBgy  of  Bishop 
Bitten  at  WelK  299. 

Embroideries  exhibited  by  Hr.  A.  Lean, 
183  ;  by  Lord  Willougbby  de  Broke, 
290. 

Umly,  cb4>ter  seal  o^  118. 

Enamel^  exhibited  by  Hr.  Forrest,  73 ; 
epedjnen  of  Irish,  from  Lagore,  105. 

EnameUed  fibula  at  Cheater,  198. 

Coffer,  portnut  of  Haip"**  "''  Navarre, 

and  fine  chaiger,  frwn  Madrid,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Webb,  407. 

Eoimel  on  ateel,  from  Italy,  407. 

English,  Hr.,  presents  bronze  antiquities, 
weapona,  Ac-,  from  the  Thamee,  411. 

Qold  ring  found  at  Thaxied.  57; 
armilln  found  at  Cheaterford  and 
Sbortgrove,  60  ;  teasene  or  roundels  of 
tem-cotta,  st  Colchester,  72 ;  urns 
found  at  Old  Ford,  76  ;  Greek  triptych 
of  metal,  found  ne«r  Harwich,  182; 
Boman  nm  at  Colchaster,  1S3. 

GVAMS,  Dr.,  his  Ldoestershire  gloasary, 
noUce  of,  310. 

Eversley  obittch,  Hants,  slab,  with  braas 
doas  inlaid,  406. 

Brerium,  ancient  diimney  at.  42. 

Ewen,  of  glaied  ware,  of  the  time  of 
Palissy,  286. 

Exeter,  seal  of  Prior  of  St.  James',  ISl. 


FuBifsB,  Mr.,  on  aheara  and  other  symbols 

onaepulcbnl  daba,  178. 
FaulihH,    Hr.,  on   occurrences  at   Ded- 


dington,  Oxfordahin^  during  the  Civil 
Wars  179. 

Faulxhib,  Hr.,  deaeriptiooof  ringfbundat 
Barton,  Oxfordshire,  28B. 

on  seal  found  at  Somerton,  Ox- 

fordehire,  292. 

OD  rubbinga  of  braases  in  Digs- 
well  church,  Herts.  293. 

Felmingbam,  Roman  vase  found  at,  SO. 

Felton,  his  aeaatanatioa  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  letter  relating  to,  ISS. 

Fensnt,  Bichd.,  brass  of,  in  Beverley 
Minster,  195. 

FeiiREv,  Ur.  B.,  account  of  inacribed  bricks 
presented  by,  77. 

-^ — ■■  —  on  mural  paintings  at  Bioughtoa, 
Buoks,  17S. 

Fibulm  of  silver  found  at  CastertOD,  69. 

at  BallymuDey,  NewbiggiD,  Caahal, 

and  aOliurebe,  70. 

of  bronze  at  Cheaterford,  21. 

Saxon,  at  Cloughlon  Hall,  74. 

found  at  Legate,  105. 

enomeUed,  at  Cheater,  198. 

Soaon,  found  near  Catterick,  216. 

found  at  I^rgo,  252. 

cruciform  of  bronze,  found  at  Thorn- 
borough,  216. 

found  at  Caiator,  Lincolnshire,  183. 

Ijkenham,  Norfolk,  406, 

at  Caiator,  411. 

lilllet.  embroidered,  for  alter  or  fiitieivl  pall, 
in  posseaaion  of  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  2M. 

E^by,  West,  ancient  remaina  oi,  near 
Luicoki,  400. 

Fiteh,  Hr  K,  deactiption  of  mould  of  lime- 
stone, by,78;  ring  from  Babylon,  eshi. 
bitedby,  182. 

Flue-tilea,  R6man,  found  near  Reigate,  283- 

Fonta,  at  Foyninga,  Sussex,  144  ;  of  lead,  at 
BrooUand,  Kent,  169  ;  enumerotian  of 
leaden  font^  162 ;  at  Sampford  Peverel, 
Devon,  noticed,  18ti;  at  Booroe,  Lin- 
cohiahire,  290. 

Forrest,  Hr.,  enameb  and  nielli  exhibited 
by,  73;  gold  ring  from  Botford,  Lin- 
oolnshke,  407 ;  ewers  ofglazed  ware,29S. 

Fox,  Hr  Bobert,  gold  armlet  found  ou  bis 
estates  in  Bucka,  48;  preaaoted  t^him 
U>  the  British  Uuseum,  fil. 

Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  re 


Framlingham  Figot  church,  Norfalk,  no- 
ticed, 360. 

Earl  church,  Norfolk  no- 
ticed, 381. 

F^vie  Castle,  Scotland,  noticed,  41S. 

rVance,  celts  found  abundonUy  in,  371. 

FiiAKM,  Mr.  A.  W,,  his  noticaa  of  decora 
tive  tilaa  at  Barton,  Cambridgeshire, 
82  ;  of  seals  of  King's  College,  96;  of 
sepulchral  braaaea  at  Llanrw^  191 ;  at 
LUnbeblig,   413;  exhibits  airtiquitiea 
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181 ;  fine  chsuog  in  lilTer, 

bing  beta  a  eepiuchiBl  slob,  vith  bnas 

crow  inlaid,  at  EveraLej,  Hants,  i06; 

pavement  tilee  from  Chertaey ,  107. 
E'baseii,  Hr.A.W.,remBib  on  seals  Bet  with 

iobiglioe,  iS&  ;  hii  book  of  omamental 

quarries,  notice  of,  913. 
KftEZKAH,  I(r.  Edward  A.,  bia  history  of 

architecture,  notice  of,  SOS. 
Fresco  punting,  remains  oi^  at  Chaetorford, 

16,SeifttColcherter.l83. 

-  In  oUMomba  at  Kertoh,  in 


th*  Crimea,  266. 


n  SL  CutiibeH'a  Chorcb, 


Oad-whip,  presented  hj  Hr.  Hoore,  of  Lin- 
coln, ITS. 
mMOMTon,  byW.  a  W.,  MS. 

Qadanomim,  dmwinga  o^  28T. 

Oblsebtonb,  Norfolk,  memoir  of  Romim 
aepulohre  at,  by  Ur.  Yat«e,  109. 

Geometrical  moiucB  of  the  middle  agaa,  by 
Digb;  Wyatt,  notice  of,  02. 

Qhent,  Bepulchrel  brossea  at,  lOfl. 

Oilling  Castle,  Yorkahire,  348. 

Qla^ow  Cathedral,  crypt  of,  t)7. 

Qlaas,  Roman,  inscribed  vase  in  l£r.  Disney's 
Museum,  85;  cinecvy  vaae  fomid  at 
Oeldeetone,  lOB;  ungiuntary  eiliilated 
by  Hr.  Tucker,  187. 

QlwA  painted,  remuna  of  in  Qonaleton 
Church,  Notts,  0,  12 ;  in  Sedgeberrow 
Church,  42;  at  Stanley  St  Leonard, 
44;  curious  quarries  at  Leigh,  Sorrer, 
78;  portions  of,  at  AIMston  Chun^ 
Sussex,  lis. 

Warrington's    history    of  stained 

f^tm,  notice  of,  424. 

ancient  drinking,  410. 

Olaatonbury,  tlM  Abbot's  fish-house  at 
Meare,  400. 

Qlazing  quarries  by  A.  W.  (^snks,  notice  o^ 
SIS. 

OLoocwmsaiBR 

Notioes  of  dnmhse  in,  40;  note  of 
Arabic  numends  at  Rendoombe 
idlareh,  201  ;  Roman  remains  at 
Cirencester,  S18,  S21 ;  chapel  over  a 
well  near  Olouccster,  43. 

Gnostic  gem%  symbois  on,  60. 

Qold,  notices  of  omsments  ot,  in  Britain,  47 ; 
whence  derived,  64 ;  ornaments  found 
in  Cornwall,  kc,  61;  in  Ireland,  SG. 

Goldie.  Hr,,  account  of  Norman  sculpture 
at  Hovingham  church,  Yorkshire  ISO. 

QoMOMDK,  Mr.,  bis  notes  on  Cheltenham, 
notice  o^  434. 

GoxAUTOH  church,  Notts,  account  of  dis- 


00*617  of  monumental  effigias  in,  5, 10 ; 
incised  cross  in,  8;  altar  stones  in,  T; 
stone  coffin  at,  S. 

Oougea,  found  with  bronze  celts,  382, 
408. 

arsbam.  Hr.,  Antiquities  of  lona,  notioe  o^ 
211. 

Qiaves,  Rev.  J.,  his  communicatitma  regard- 
ing Irish  archaeology,  OS. 

Greek  church,  Onptych  of  metal  belon^ng 
to,  described,  182. 

Qrbiks,  maoneiH  and  customs,  by  Panofks, 
notice  0^  420. 

Oregory,  the  Pope,  miraculous  t^ipeannce 
to,  in  the  lUn,  IM. 

Orendon,  Yoi^shire,  andent  remain^  S44. 

Qrevstoke,  sepulohial  slabs  at,  ITS,  40S. 

Guild  of  Corveso™,  st  Oifoid,  memoir  on, 
by  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  146;  regulations  of 
the  officers,  ISS;  common  seal,  166. 

Gunn,  Rev.  J.,  met&l  badge  exhibited  by, 
292  ;  his  memoir  on  churches  in  Nor- 
folk retaining  parts  of  Saxon  con- 
struction, 360. 

Gunner,  Rev.  J.,  on  Anglo-Boman  olla  found 
at  Winchester,  183. 

bis  account  of  sculpture  dia- 

covsred  in  Stoke  Charily  church,  Hanta, 
162. 

n  Roman  villa  and  antiqui- 


covered  at  Winchester,  3 


hampton  and  Uphom,  Hanti^  366. 
Quttumia    <d'    yellow    metal,    found    at 
Hoddam,  in  Annandale,  286. 

notice   of    otbera   found   at 


Tronyem  and  Uolda,  2BS. 


Hackthom,  Lincolnshire,  sepulcbral  dab  at, 
400. 

Bur  doth,  from  tomb  of  ■  knight  in  Tem- 
ple church,  160. 

HAEEwnx,  Hr.,  rubbings  ftwn  biaana  in 
Surrey,  exhibited  by,  78. 

HtT.T,  Mr.  Spencer,  brasses  from  Ledbury, 
Ludford,  and  Lewea,  exhibited  by,  203. 

,  Hr.  Charley  gold  rings  in  bis  eolleo- 

tion,  66. 

Hallaton,  Leicestershire,  British  gold  otun 
found  at,  403. 


Sculpture  found  at  Stoke  Charity 
church,  162;  Roman  remains  at 
North  Waltham,  163;  Roman  re- 
mains at  Corhampton,  306  ;  at  tip- 
ham,  367  ;  water-oonduit  at  Win- 
chester, explored,  808  ;  antiquities 
from  North  Walttuun,  &«.,  exbUiited, 
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tot ;  abb  inlud  with  >  hnm  croa 
tt  Eranlej,  106. 

Barieeb,  Mrpontiim  Mai.  403. 

Hauuboh,  Mr.,  jet  teal  exhibited  bj.  40S. 

IIaxt,  HT.Thoma^aneientdeediiabi*  col- 
lection, 280. 

Hartlepool,  Saxon  cemetery  at,  13S. 

EUntBBOHXE,   RsT.  C.  H,  hif   Eorre; 
Caernarvon  Castle,  98. 

Hatpikld,  Hr.,  his  noUoe  of  tomb  of  John 
de  Belewe,  at  Thorpe  Arch,  101. 

Hawkih^   Mr.,  notice  of  local  ciutom 
CoD^too,   181;    objeda    of   arred 
iToiy  exhibited  by,  107. 

,  Hr.  Rohde,  Hooriab  veaaela  of 

metal  exhibited  by,  2W. 

Haylea  Abbey,  Oloocertenhire,  collection 
of  HSS.  from,  exhibited,  IW). 

Head,  miniatiira,  female,  of  bronie,  found 
at  Weycock,  131. 

Heait,  rapraeented  in  the  hands  of  monu- 
mental effigiee,  at  Qonakton,  Notts, 
10 ;  varioui  eiamplea  at,  36S. 

Heck,  Oeihait  de,  engnver,  IIS. 

UedgehoE,    '»°ti"fi   coat   of    the     Ueriz 

Hempstead  church,  QlODceBtershire,  notice 
0^13. 

Henah,  at  Stanwick,  supposed  place  of 
Druid  worship,  S3S. 

Heraldry,  arms  of  Keriz  oT  Swillington, 
NotU,  e  ;  of  Uffbrd,  de  Norwich,  and 
VeKj,  66 ;  of  Wards  of  Ouiieley  and 
of  Ksi^ey,  Yorkshiiv,   79;   of  the 

a-  iWd  at  Oxford,  16»,  279; 

is  of  Flytaouth,  ISl. 
a,  oelta  &0D1,  37B. 

Herii  ftmily,  of  Swillinston,  tombs  of,  6. 

Harefiird,  the  Dean  m,  anoient  keys  of 
the  close  at  Hereford  exhibited  by, 
IW. 


Notioee  of  braaeea  at    Ledbury  and 

Ludford,   293;   Roman  lenuins  at 

Kentchester,   101;  Qarway  church 

□otioed,  ISG. 

12-bone  construction,  of  brick,  at  Cot- 

Hery 

HlBTTOBDSHIBk. 

Qold  armillB  diecovered  at  St  Alban'ii, 
&c.,  107;   Roman  remain*  at    at 
Alban's,  106  ;   brassea  at  Digswell 
and  Tewin,  293. 
Healington  Mount,  near  York,  27. 
Hbwir,  Mr.,  exhibita  hair^oth  from  tomb 
in  Temple  church,  IBO;  armour  nnd 
armg,  292;  his  memoir  on  an  effigy  at 
Minster  church,  361. 
Hexham,    Northumberland,    tQontunental 

slab  at,  ITS. 
H1LI.1HT,  ^  Auguatui,  silrer  seel  in  his 
113. 


Historic  Sodet;  of  Lancashire  and  Cheilure, 

notice  oC  97. 
HuAKi,  Sir  R  C.,  his  obanraticms  on  the 


nof 


237- 


.  Mr.  Edward,  gold  ring  found  in 
Ireland,  in  hia  muneuin,  58;  gold  Iriah 
ornament  commuoicaled  by,  60 ;  um 
&om  Caim  Tbiema.  191 ;  bnmae  ai- 
gmred  celt,  110;  obeerrationa  on  aup- 
poaed  uao  of  poisoned  wopoos  by  tbs 
Celtic  Iriah,  it. 
Uollia,  Mr.  Thomas,  bia  oolleotion^  now  in 

Hothead,  aapuldiral  ums  found  near,  228. 
HooFBB,   Mr.,  Oreek  ttiptych,   found    a( 

Harwich,  oommunicatod  by,  IBS. 
Hum-books  of  XVnth  century,  exhibited 

by  Hr.  Waatwood,  29& 
Horse,  diminutiTe  flguret  ot,  on  medieiml 

tomb^  18. 
buried  in  tumuli  with  human  ro- 

mBins,10T;  eaten  by  the  An^»Sexnu 

and  Northern  tribea,  ISS. 
HosiHtal  of  Brodbnake,  Kott^  6, 11. 
House,  Roman,  airangemanta  of,  as  shown 

at  Ickleton,  19. 
How  Hill,  Yorkshire,  near  Catterick,  316. 
Howbury  oamp,  Yoi^ahire,  described,  310. 
HtjicBOi^T,  his  analyws  of  ancient  tniifld 

metals,  76. 
UCKTEB,  Rev.  J.,  DotioeB  of  engravers  of 

sepulchral  hmnnrn.  1 BS ;  It^ian  sesls 

in  his  poesessioQ,  199;  <^>BerTationB  on 

the  seal  of  Milton,  200. 
HcBSXT,  Bev.  Arthur,  hia  proposed  illuatn- 

tions  c^  ecclenaatical    antiquiti 

SuiBex,9e. 
HoTOEtRog,  Mr.,   seal    of   Coynraet    Tan 


.    antiquitiea   of 


r  Beigit^  2SS;  at  Bowea, 


Iceland,  copper  ewer,  in  form  of  a  lion,  in 
the  church  at  Vatusfiord,  SSS ;  imple- 
ment like  a  celt  used  in,  S70. 

Ickleton,  Roman  remains  at^  excavated  by 
the  Hon.  &  Neville,  16 ;  ooina  found 
there,  ti. )  implements  of  iron,  various 
found  at,  20 ;  pins  of  bone,  teeserK, 
oomba,  fto.,  17 ;  whetstone,  1S8 ; 
ChunJi  field  at,  19. 

Iford  church,  Susaei,  noticed,  110. 

Ikenild-atreet,  notice  o^  18,  S2S. 

niiiminatod  HSa,   exhibited  by  Rav.  C 
lydmhom,  190;  by  Uqor  MaodonaH 
'2  ;  by  Mr.  Allies,  296. 
inaiion  of  MSS.,  notices  regwdin^ 
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Iikcised  erDM«]ab^  at  Ooluliton  cborch, 

Notto,  S;  at  VaUe  Cnicis  Abbey,  175; 

at    OreyiAolce    ohurcb,    Cumberland, 

17B ;  Weiuley  chut«b.  Torkahira,  389. 

lD&Dt%  in  KomaD  tlmea,  their  corpse*  aot 

bnrned,  21. 
lakbom  and  peiiner,  repreMOtatioa  of,  on  a 

aepnlchral  bmas,  113. 
Inaeota,  fbond  aJive  in  andent  intennenti, 

232. 
iDtermemt,  modes  at  Tsrioua  perioda,  125. 
lona,  oroaaea  at,  88. 
Ipamch,  St.  Nicholas'  chmob,  aculpturea 

Bt,TS. 
Ibclaiis,  autiquitiea  o£ 

Qold  anmllse  and  riogg,  found  in,  62, 
68;  creecent-Hhaped  onuunenta,  67  ; 
ring  fibuln,  70 ;  croaaee  and  ainilp- 
turad  moDumenCs,  noticed,  88;  armB 
and  remains  found  at  Logore,  conn^ 
Heath,  101 ;  belia  or  crotala  fbuntC 
182,  ».;  um  found  in  conntj  Cork, 
191;  engmved  celt  in  count;  Tip- 
perary,  410;  diapter  aeal  of  Emlj, 
413. 


t  remains,  definition  of, 


James  I.,  hia  wattdi,  madi 
hibited,  416. 

J>RTiB,BeT.  Edwin,  notice  of  hia  diacoverias 
ill  a  tumnlua  at  Caenby,  396 ;  aepul- 
chr^  crosB  found  at  Hackthom  church, 
communicated  by,  400;  remarks  on 
ancient  mte  of  a  town,  called  West 
Firaby,  iJ. 

JERimt,  Ber.  8„  antiquities  &om  Clare 
castle,  exhibited  by,  18S. 

Jet,  Heal  formed  of,  found  at  WoAe,  Nor- 
thumberland, exhibited,  40S ;  other 
examples  of  jet  aeals,  406. 

Jetty,  ancient,  diacorered  near  WestminKter 
bridge,  nDticaB  of,  71 . 

Jones,  Ht.  J,  Winter,  notioea  of  antiqailjee 
found  at  Eertch,  ia  the  Crimea,  2SS. 

,  Hr.  Michael,  diacoveiy  of  antiquities 

at  Claagbt<Mi  Hall,  LuKsshire,  com- 
municated by,  74 ;  notice  of  Scandina- 
-vian  oollectioiiaat  Copenhagen,  76. 

,  Her.  H.  Longuerille,  on  the  diBCoveiy 

of  Roman  remains  in  Montgomery,  on 
the  supposed  ate  of  Mediolanimi,  36B. 

Jorwerth,  son  of  Hadoc,  his  seal  presented 
by  the  BeT.  H.  Owen,  73 ;  repreeenta- 
tion  of  the  anl,  296. 

,  fiither  of  Llewelyn  the  Great,  hia 
tomb  deeoribed,  414. 


Keigbley  lamily  in  Yorkshire,  their  monu- 
ments, 78. 
Kemdrick,  Dr.,  common  seal  of  Liverpool 

communicated  by,  1S9. 
Kbnt. 

Leaden  font  in  Brookland  church,  160; 
keya  found  at  Dovor,  67 ;  coipora- 
tion  seals  of  Dover,  412. 
Kbnt,  Hr.  T.,  notice  of  remains  of  potteiy 

in  Cornwall,  81. 
Kbbmor,  Mr.  J.,  Roman  remains  found  on 

his  estates  in  Norfolk,  lOB. 
Kertch,  in  the  Ciimee,  notice  of  the  cata- 

combe  at.  269. 
Kew  Stoke,  Somerset,  discoTei;  of  a  mural 

reliquary  at,  400. 
Kew,  St,  his  ateps,  on  coast  near  Weeton- 

superHare,  401. 
Keys,  Homon,  found  at  Cheaterford,  16  ; 

found  at  Dover,  now  in  Mr.  Deck'a 

coUection,  97  ;  at  Hereford,  199. 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  instituted, 

96;  proceedings  ot  317,  4S6. 
Eirkbj  Ravenswortb,  Yorkshire,   remains 

near,  842. 
Kirk  Oswald,  sepulchral  elab  at^  406. 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  ehws-piece  found  at,  170. 
Kirkateod  Abbey,  view  of;   presented  by 

Mr.  Disney,  77. 
Kirtlaud,    Cambridgeslm^    drinking-glaaa 

and  spice-mill  from,  416. 
Eniie-handles  of  bone  and  bronze,  found  at 

ChBBterford,  188,  198. 
Knife,  British,    as   auppoaed,   for   flaying 

animals,  409. 
Knight  of  Xiy th  centuij,  bronze  figure  of, 

found  at  Popbom,  Hants,  104. 
of   XVwi    century,   effigy  of,    at 

Minster,  described,  362. 


Lagore,  co.  Meath,  memoir  on  weapona  and 
remaioB  found  at,  by  the  Hon.  J. 
Taibot,  7fi,  101. 

Lamel  Hill,  York,  memoir  on  a  tumnlar 
cemoteiy  at^  by  Dr.  Thutnam,  27, 123; 
skeletons  found  in,  33 ;  un  discovered 
in,  36,  123;  ooffina  of  wood  bound 
with  iron,  found,  132  ;  supposed  to  be 
a  burial.place  of  the  Angl»Baxon  age, 
136. 

Lamps,antique,  in  Mr.  Disney's  Museum,  86. 

LAKOUBIftB. 

TumuluB  containing  weapona  and  orna- 
ments, near  Claughton  Hall,  74. 

Lancashire  and  Che^iire,  bittorio  aocde^ 
o^97. 

LamaEBa,  Mr.,  hia  views  of  Qarianonum 
exhiUted,  287. 
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Laki,  Hr,  H.  BowTBB,  his  report  on  a 
Bonuui  Mmeterj  dUcovered  at  Col- 
chaeter,  183 ;  directa  the  lusing  of 
mocnica  at  Cir«nce>t«r,  896  ;  report  on 
excavation  at  Silburj,  36S. 

Iai^.  li^faihire,  gold  anmllm  fbund  at,  SS: 
Bilver  onumenta  found  in  a  tumuluflj 
218. 

Latener,  a  worker  in  brass,  SS. 

Latten  diahea,  oollection  of,  sxhibitod  bj 
OctaiiuB  HacjBii,  Enq.,  29G. 


tion,  81 ;  ontiquitiea  in  his  possession 
216  ;  powder  flask  of  stag's  horn,  cnri 
oufii;  cuTod,  exhibited  bj,  S62 ;  seel 
of  Adam  de  Bretel,  exhibited  b^^,  291. 

Leaden  fonts,  159, 162. 

Lbih,  Mr.  A.,  etabroideiy  exMbited  by.  1 83, 

Leather,  implements  of  bronxe  suited  for 
cutting,  381. 

Ledbury,  Bepulchtsl  brasses  at,  293. 

Lo,  Rev.  T.  F.,  notices  of  Roman  remaine 
at  St.  Albon'^  306. 

Leeds,  antiquitiea,  from  a  museum,  fonncrl; 
there,  exhibited,  iOl. 

Leeming  lane,  ancient  wo;.  Torkahira,  SIS. 

LEICEBTEnmiHE. 

Seel  of  St  Leonord'a  honntal,  Leicestor, 
73 ;  bran  of  Sir  Robert  Staunton, 
91  i  local  dialect,  gloaaary  o^  bj 
Dr.  Evans,  noticed,  310 ;  gold  coin 
found  at  HollBtoo,  403. 
Leigh,  Surrey,  sepulchral  bruaos  there,  78. 
Lewes,   Sussex,  sepulchral  brasses  in  St 

Michaers  church,  293. 
Lewsea,  the,  Cirencester,  Roman  remains 

found  at,  326,  333. 
Lich  gate,  at  Stanley  St  Leonard,  45. 
Lichfield,  seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  19S, 
LntcoLHSBins. 

Bronze  pyx  and  Roman  remains  at 
Lincoln,  71 ;  Roman  uma^  described 
by  Sir  Jos.  Beuks,  111  i  British  urus 
found  near  Wold  Newton,  184  ;  so- 
pulchial  cist  at  Rothwell,  19fi  ;  the 
gad-whip  at  Cniator.  notioe  of,  239  ; 
ancient  ornaments  found  at  CaiHtor, 
188;  font  at  Bourne  church,  290; 
Roman  inscription  found  at  Lincoln 
by  Mr.  Trollopo,  289;  celta  and 
implements  from  Lincoln,  in  tho 
York  museum,  408. 
Ungfi^  Surrey,  sepidchral  efBgy  of  glazed 

tiles,  176- 
Lion-ahaped  ewen.  found  in  Scotland,  28S. 
Liverpool,  seal  of,  189. 
Llanarmoo,  Denbighshire,  eorma  ItKU  and 
tombs  there,   communicated  by  Hr. 
W.  W.  Wynne,  402. 
Llangwynhoyt^l  church, inscription  at,  1T6. 
Ijlantcay  Abbey,  chapel  over  a  wall  be- 
longing to,  near  Cftouceater,  48. 


LoHO,  Hr.  Charlea,  aepalohral  alaba  tnan 
Qreyatoke,  commanickted  by,  178,406. 

LoHO,  Hr.  R,  mould  for  Hcred  omamenti^ 
found  on  hia  eetates  at  Dunalon,  Nor- 
folk, 182. 

Lundin,  atones  of,  Fifohiie,  258. 


Inchkenneth  exhibited  t>y,  72. 

Haclacchlih,  Hr,  ilia  memoir  on  Roman 
roada,  ckmps  and  earthworks  in  York- 
ahire,  Jtc.,  213,  336. 

Haclxah,  Rev.  H.,  Roman  ooiiw  ftomCUs- 
tor,  Lincolnaiure,  onnmunicated  by, 
188 ;  notica  of  aepulchral  cists  at 
Ro^well  church,  IBS;  broua  SbolfD 
and  omamente  fbund  at  Caistor,  exhi- 
bited by,  411. 

Hadoc,  Jorverth  ap,  seal  of,  296. 

Madrid,  Phcsnician  antiquitiea  at,  69. 

Haideii,  for  eieontions,  Edinburgh,  206. 

Maiden  Castle,  near  Reeth,  Yorkshire,  de- 
scribed, 344. 

MajbndiSi  Mr.,  chapter  seal  of  Ui^field. 
found  In  Sofiblk,  communicated  hy. 
198. 

Malvern,  Qreat,  coina  found  at,  191. 

Han,  Isle  of,  bronze  npeer  found  there,  390. 

Haxhinq,  Rev.  C,  K,  documenta  relating 
to  Mettingham  College,  oommunicated 
by,  62  ;  seal  found  at  Terrington,  Nor- 
folk, 199. 

Manf^house  *t  Stanley  Pontlorge,  40. 

Moiraeraand  Customsof  the  Qt«d:a,  notice 
of,  420. 

MjjrTELL,  Dr.,  gold  ring,  found  in  Snasex, 
in  his  Museum,  GS ;  bronae  pyxsat  from 
■      72. 


Mashom,  Yoikshire,  gold  ornament  found 
at,  61. 

Uathraval,  Hontgomeiyshirt^  Roman  re- 
maina  found  near.  399. 

Matrices  of  saol^  leaden,  found  at  Tnnieir- 
chion,  7S,  298;  of  silver,  a  privy  seal 
of  singnlor  construction.  77 ;  of  nlv^ 
the  seal  of  St  James's  Priory,  Exeter, 
131  ;  ch^ter  seal  of  Lichfield,  tbund 
in  Sufiblk,  193  ;  of  braas,  Adam  de 
Bretel,  S91 ;  of  bnui,  found  in  Lamel 
Hill,  36.    See  Seal 

Mazer,  inscribed,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tagg,lS9. 

Meare,  Somerset,  fiab-tumae  of  abbots  of 
Qlastonbury  at,  409. 
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Hedldannm,  dte  of,  in  Koatgomernhire, 

399. 
MxBraaa  of  iha  Inrtitute  in  London,  i«- 

porta  of,   S9,  ITS,  283,  39C;  Mmual 

meetiDgat  Salubuij,  297. 
Hfluigea  d'Archtelogie,  notioe  of,  S19. 
HetaU,  andent,  remaps  on  alloTH  of  broQia, 

76. 
MettinghAm  College,  Suffolk,  notioM  Hid 

•ocounte  at,  02  ;  leal,  68. 
ICcheldeTer,  Hcnta,  Mtliqaitiea  found,  S9B. 
Hilton,  mlTsr  leal  ot,  in  the  poBoca»ion  of 

Mr.  Dimey,  199 ;  bust  ot  300. 
Hinea,  ancient^  in  Walei,  S5  j  andent  otwl- 

taiDM  in  Bpain,  69. 
UinMer  dioreh.  Isle  of  Sbappej,  notice  of 

s  B^iulclin]  efBg7  at,  Sfil. 
Mtmr,  Mr.,  oontempoiaij  locoont  of  the 

murder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

cotnmnnkatad  hj,  196. 
Konej-lxa  of  the  Giuld  of  Correoon,  Ox- 

bid,27S. 
Kontha,  symbob  o(  on  a  font  at  BrooUand, 

Kent,  leo. 
Honumeoit^    Minilchnl,  proposed   works 

OD,   99.     See  migia  tmd  SspHltAnil 

Koomnental  Branea  in  England,  I7  Ber. 
a  Sontell,  notice  «^  90,  tST. 

IIOOUE,  Ui.  J.,  hU  remarks  on  the  temire 
■erriM  by  the  gad-whip,  Ml ;  a  gad- 
whip  pnaented  by,  1T6>  21S. 

Hooriah  Teaaela  of  metal,  with  inlaid  oma- 
mente,  exhibited,  S96. 

HOBOAir,  OotATiuB,  Eaq,,  kui  nra»rka  on 
andent  watchee,  SSfl ;  collection  of 
inscribed  biaaa  diBhee>  exhibited  by, 
29G. 

Mortar  and  i 


rimens  of  geometrical 
Middle  Ago,  by  DigbyW^att,  93; 

pavements  in  i  oikahir^  pahhehed  by 

Mr.  H.  K  Smith,  98,  4ST. 
Moecardo,  bronze  implement  in  hia  mv- 

mam,tn. 
1SoB*ixt,  Sir  Oawald,  Bt,  eeal  of  RoUeston 

QrsnuiuiT  School,  exhibited  by,  392. 
Moulds  for  casting  celts,   <^   Etinie  and 

bronze,  387, 119. 
Mnroi,  or  callnp,  toand  in  Cambridge- 

sldre,  31. 

dmitated  rin^  fbnnd  in  SoSblk,  ISl. 

Monom  of  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville,   at 

Andley  End,  notioea  at,  86,  G7,  180, 

188, 19T,  to. 
British,  antiqnitiea  preserved  in, 

noticed,  S3,  US,  3S8,  387, 410,  411. 
MveEuu  Dntmunnf,  notice  <^  83. 


>  of  U 

proponlfbr 

Myooderma,  vw 

ohnlmn,  87- 


1,309. 


Ifails,  Soman,'  foond  in  nrioos  localities 
404. 

Neath,  niilaaophicsl  Inst  ot,  proceedinga 
notioed,9S. 

Needles,  or  bodkios,  of  bone,  in  Irisit 
tumuli,  and  in  Wilts,  106. 

Nbbitt,  Mr.  Alex,  communicates  a  memoir 
on  a  leaden  font  in  Kent,  1G9;  notice 
of  tepulchnJ  effigy  of  tilee  at  Lingflold, 
176;  1^  croeeslabat^ffiahopstone,  Sob- 
sex,  186;  of  croaselab  at'nckhill,187; 
bronie  venels  from  Sootland,  lion- 
shaped,  aupposed  to  be  ewers,  285 
Easts  &iom  Bculptorea  at  Kilmore,  389 ; 
notice  of  the  Abbot's  fialthouae  at 
Heere,  Someraet,  409. 

Netillb,  Hem.  R.  C,  investdgatiooof  Boman 
villaa  and  remuns  at  Cheetntoa  and 
lokleton,  1 4;  memoir  on  his  disooveiiee 
•t  Wsycock,  BeAa,  114 ;  notices  of 
antiquitiee  in  his  mueenm, — gold  ring 
from  Thaxted,  67;  brotue  omament, 
ChesteHbrd,  180;  bronze  knifis,  188; 
toonige,  197;  lock,  kniffr-handlea.  &o., 
St.  t  British  am  frtno  Bollbid,  Wilt^ 
819;  bronze  sword  from  Coway  Stakes 
197. 

Newcsatlc^  Sode^  of  Antiqusriee  ot,  (bmr 

froceedings  and  museum  noticed,  310. 
aveu  Church,  Soesei,  notices  o^  188. 

NiwvABOK,  Mr.,  his  account  of  fiomon 
remains  at  Cirencester,  39S;  exhibi- 
tion of  anoillv  from  «me  place,  410; 
proposed  publication  on  Connium,  437. 

NiBLsn,  Mr.,  exhibits  an  eismple  of  AJiabic 
numerals,  291. 

Nielli,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Forreri;,  78. 

mnereh,  sculptures  from,  representing  the 
use  of  oelta,  867. 

NORIOLK. 

Qold  ornaments  discovered,  SS,  G9; 
bronze  oelt-nunUd  fgund  near  Nor. 
wich,  8ST;  alalia  fonneriy  at  CUle- 
aote  and  lyaa,  notloed,  67;  ptdnted 
screen-woH,  po^Uy  nemish,  A.; 
mould  for  sacred  omsments,  foimd  at 
Dunston,  78, 183;  Boman  sepulchre 
at  Qeldestone,  109;  urns  fomid  at 
CottishsU,  S63,  R.;  font  at  Bumham 
Deepdale^  ISO;  smUpture  (bund  at 
Caistor  camp,  180;  antiquitieafonnd 
at    T^i^K'^^s"^.    Oxburgh,   Cromer, 
Bwoffhom,  and  Fenstliorpe,  406. 
Churchea  in,  notices  of  supposed  Bssob 
remains,  SS9';  Witton,  860 ;  Fnm- 
lingham     Karl    and    ^amlingham 
I^got,  861 ;  Bt  Julian'^   Norwich, 
Colney,   Qraat   Dunham,  and  Wo- 
bome,  863;  Melton  Magna,  S6S. 
Korman  anhitecture,  examplea  in  Olouceo- 
terthit^  41,  44;  in  Sussex,  at  New- 
haven,  188;  font  at  BrooUand,  Kent, 
3  O 
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aciibed,   ) 


ISS;  comp«nd  with  nippaabd  Sunn 

work,  362. 
Norriea'  In,  tomuIoB  in  tUWiira,  oItbt 

OTnameDte  found,  249. 
North  WalUmo,  Hauta,  Bomu  rmotim  kt, 


Northern  mtiquitiaR, 
rlMniflmtinn.  106. 

Northumberiuid,  hii  Qiaoa  the  Ihiko  ot, 
^ft^j^n  liog-numej  in  hi*  ooUeotdon, 
66;  nu^  d^  endeiit  TestigeB  in  Torit- 
■hbv,  prepared  by  hia  orders  226. 

Nottliwoo<(  bmily  in  Kent,  mppoeed  monu- 
ment o^UT. 

Noimj,  bniiue  UoiHdiaped  «mn  there, 
286. 

Norwich,  St  Julian's  chmdi,  notkied,  882. 

Noebury  Bingt,  Hants,  entFenohmm^  S99. 

VcfpraioEAmiBaM. 

J  oBpM  It  OoDalatoD,  de- 
,   T;    Btanan  um  found  at 
■  gjngnlar  effigy  of  an 
ecoledMtia  at  Q«dUn£  816. 

Notary,  symboli  of,  113. 

Numenb,  AimUo,  eariy  nee  o^  391. 

NntcTBden^  tnditnt  oaned,  ezhibltad  by 
Mi.  Wertwood,  SS6. 

O. 
Obeoore  words  in  charten,  to.  In  West  of 

England,  explainsd,  164,  8D8. 
Octeeonal   Homan   building  at  Weyoock, 

Berks,  118. 
C^ofiui,    CamurthenBhire,    Roman    mine 

there,  66. 
Oliver,  Re*.  Dr.,  on  Biitiah  uma  fbimd  in 

IJncoliuhire,  ISt. 
Olla,  Roman,  found  at  Wincheater,  168. 
Opus  Alezandrinum,  moaalo  work,  94. 

Oraomoum,  i£. 

Hibranicum,  enamelled  work,  108. 

Obiodiac  Docmuarn,  0%  2S0,  SB3. 
Osmond,  St.,  his  litnal  for  the  church  of 

Sariun,g9, 
Oaaoria,  Twee  of  glan,  in  Boman  tomba,110. 
OUT17,  Mr.  R,  watch  of  Jnmea  L,  exhibit«d 

by,  416. 
Owen,  CoL,  hia  seal,  403. 
Oic^  extinct  Biitiah  apecies  (boalonpfrona}, 

84.127. 
Oxford,  cordwaineiB  of,  memoir  on  their 

gmld,  146, 266. 


DocumentB  reladng  to  Deddington, 
ITQ;  gold  ring  found  at  Barton,  2SB; 
tnom^eh  formerly  tbera^  2M. 


Paine,  CoL,  gold  armilla  exhibited  by,  60. 

Rutitingfc  6««oo,  at  Cheetarford,  16;  Up- 

ham,  HkiI%  807. 


hnofka,  Thoodore,  tranalaticn  of  bia 
"HaDnera  and  Cusloma  of  the  Oreek^" 
natioad,420. 

Paria,  ancient  eh— men  in  National  L>- 


of  brona^  fbumd  at  Bwiii- 


btary,  171. 
teUjB,  Homan, 


a.  47. 


of  tenellat«d,>t  Cheeter- 
ford,'lG.    See  JToMKie  and  TOn 

Pax,  decorated  with  nialli,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  73. 

pwmerand  ink-hom,  ontomb  at  LlaubebUft 

tn. 


PenJiore  Church,  WoroMtenUi^  40. 
Peti^  Ber.  J.  L.,  memoir  on  ehnndiea  in 

OlouoeateTBhir^  40;   cu  chnrohca  in 

SoBSs,  187. 
Petrie,  Hr.,  his  enilanation  of  an  inaeripliim 

in  Scotland,  60. 
Pevwel,  Sir  Hugo  de,  hia  effigy  at  Sampford 

Pe*arel,ia6. 
Pheon,  found  in  the  Thames  preamted,  71. 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Hemry  IV.,  her  tomb 

m  Sweden,  816. 
PhienicianB,  minea  woAad  hj,  in  the  Aatu- 

riaa,  69;  antiquities  at  Madrid,  ib. 
Picardy,  Bo«ie^  M  Antiqaaries  ol,  eariona 

brcmae  nilioa  in  thmr  muaanm,  866. 
~ioe  Church,  Riinrnir.  notioe  o^  ISO. 
ridge,  Dnriiam,  Roman  r«main*a^ 

217. 
migrim'a  Way,  Sorray,  388. 
Pillar,  Boman,  fragment  ol,  taaad  at  Ches- 

terford,  til,  26. 
Pina,  of  btODM  and  bcmc^  Roman,  SO;  of 

bronie,  found  in  tumulus  at  Lagbn^ 

Ireland,  106;  of  mlver,  found  at  LngOt 

Flfeahire,  266. 
Piaeinn  at  QonalHon  Church,  Ifotl^  7; 

at  Sedgebenow,  48;  Poynings,  Sunex. 

142. 
Placket,  armour  of  fifteenth  centun,  863. 
Plympton  St.  Hai]r'l>  aketchae  of  church 

Uiera,  190. 
Ptnaoned  weapons,  suppoaed  to  have  been 

used  by  Uke  Celtia  Iri^  410. 
Porth  Da&rcli,  Holyhead  Island,  diaoorery 

of  urn  B  there,  226. 
PotteiT,   Roman,  at  Cbeeterford.  16,  10; 

fihiicBted   at   Castor,    Nortliaoqitoa- 

ahire,  19;  W"""",  ornamented  iriOi  > 

oroo,    81 ;    imitative    P«  ■"■»",    181 ; 

Roman,  (tniiid  at  Cotchestor,  188;  near 

Headington,  ib.i   at  IV>phaa^  Hantv 

104;  Co^Bmpt(m,HBnt^807;  varioa 
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renuiiu  of,  faund  >t  lAmel-hill,  Toi^ 
36;  Anglo-Swon,  S7,  183;  greeo- 
glazad,  SO;  fouod  at  West  Finbj,  XJn- 
ooloslure,  400;  Iris}!,  in  countj-  Cork, 
191;  Britub  um  found  at  Bulford, 
Wilfas,  SIS  ;  ewera.  of  gUzed  ware,  of 
Fnnih  or  SponiBh  bbricatioti,  ezhi- 
InCed,  29S. 

PounBed  iiroric,  pOMOtum  op*t,  415. 

Powder-fluk,  caired,  exliibited  b  j  Six  W. 
LawBOD,  3S2. 

PoyuinjA  Suase^notiM  of  the  church.  111. 

Fojntier,  Hi.,  «e^  of  Coiporation  of  Dovor 
exhibited  by,  412. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  Spameh  oeU  exhibited  bj,  66, 
308. 

Prsjers,  Thomas  do,  bis  eeol,  7T. 

PHocXEmHaa  at  HeetiugH  of  the  Imtitate, 
BB,  176,283,895. 

ProcMaiooal  crucifix,  exhibited,  78. 

PoBUOATioini,  Abobisolooioai,  notion  ol) 

Sculptured  Hooumeats  of  Angnu,  SS. 
The  HoQumentol  firaaaes  of  Eagtaud, 

by  the  B«c.  C.  Boutell,  90. 
Specdmeus  of  Geometrical  Moaaic  of  the 

Middle  Axes,  by  Digby  Wyott,  93, 
Uemoiiali  <tf  Edmbui^  in  the  Olden 

'nmao,  by  Darnel  WiJaon,  801. 
Hiatoi;  of  ArobitectiUM^  1:7  K  A.  Free- 
man, 308. 
LeioeetenihiTe    Worda,    Fhraaea,    and 

Proverb^  by  Dr.  Evans,  310. 
Book  of  Omomeatal  Oloz^  Quaniea, 

by  A.  W.  FIBIlk^  818. 
Manual  for  the  Study  of  Sepulchral 

Slaba  and  Croaaes,  Aft,  by  uie  Ker. 

E.  L.  Cutta,  816. 
Hie  Baronial  and  Eccleoastical  Anti- 

quitiea  of  Scotland,  by  R.  W.  Rilling 

and  W.  Bom,  417. 
Hanuera  and  Customs  of  the  Greeks, 

tranalated  from  the  Qeimau  of  Tb. 

Fanofka,  420. 
Hiato^  of  Stained  Qlaai^   from  the 

EarOeat  Period,  k^.,  by  W.  Warring 

ton,  434. 
iNDtes  on  Chaltenham,  Ancient   and 

Madietal,  by  W.  H.  Oomonde,  434. 


Qoantock  HiDi,  Somerset,  oelte  diacorend, 
SI ;  antiquities  fbund  therc^  SBO. 

QuAKHOB,  Book  of  Ornamental  Olaiiiig,  by 
Hr.  A.  W.  Franks,  notioe  o(  813. 

QuekeCt,llr.,  his  remarks  on  remaina  finmd 
in  sepulchral  deposit  in  Wale^  232. 


Bam,  Hr.  5~  antique  cameo  exhibited  bv 

187. 
Bamgay,  David,  watch  made  by,  41fi. 
Kappoir  of  ivory,  in  museum  of  Society  of 

Antiquaries  of  ScoUaod,  IBl. 
Beeth,  YoAduie,  andent  romaina  nflar, 

844. 
Reliquary,  mnral,  at  Kew  Stok^  Bomerset, 

400. 
Beredo^  flndy  soulptured  in  St.  Cuthberi'a 

diurch,  Well^  388. 
Reycroa^  Ttrkahire,  (mcampmeot  at,  3G0. 
BichardsoD,  Hr.  K,  his  restoration  of  effi- 
gies at  EUbrd  ohurcli,  8tafford^iii«,  90. 
,  his  aocouot  of  e£gi«a  of  the 

Minora  family  at  Stoke  upon  Trent, 

Stafbrdahire,  186. 
—,  eihibita  caata  from  the  font  at 

Bourne  church,  Lincolnshire,  2B0. 
Kddings,  name  of  place,  explained,  49. 
Bing,  of  Bichanl,  lt<ng  of  vaa  Bomans,  72 ; 

with  aymbol  of  BL  AnUiony,  fbund  at 

Lidgate,  Suffolk,  181. 
of  sUver,  in  oolleotdoa  of  Major  Kert 

Macdonald,  73. 
of  goW,foQnd  at  Hall,  near  Bamstaple, 

Devon,  181. 

eet  with  gem,  from  Babjlou,  182. 

apinil,  fbuid  at  Lai^,  flfeahire,  SCS. 

gold,  found  at   Bi^ion,  Oxfordshire^ 

289;  at  Botford,  Lincohishire,  407. 

exhibited  by  Mr.  Wliinoopp,  180. 

Rings  of   gold  found  at  Abb^  Helton, 

Dorset,  Kandfard,  Piddletown  Heath, 

Waterford,    Sligo,    Bellhat,    Thaxled, 

Suffolk,  and  Bonner,  Sunel,  64 — CS. 
Ring  fibolffl,  20,  99,  71. 
Ring-money  from  Sennaor,  6(1. 
Roads,   memoir  on   Roman,   between  the 

Teee  and  the  Swale,  318,  885. 
Rock,  Dr.,  on  the  rite  of  St  Oamond  at 

Sarum,99. 
BoUeaton,  wardens  of  school  at,  their  idlver 

aeal,  8B2. 
Roman  sepulehtv  at  Qeldeetone,  Norfolk, 

109. 
honaea  at  Cirenoecrter,  pavemenia 

in,  326. 

amphitheatre  at  CSrmioeBteT,  384. 

ranaina  in  Cambridgaahire,  14 ;  at 

Colcheater,  183  ;  at  NorUi  Walthom, 

Hants,  IBS  ;  n«ar  Rdgate,  Burr^,  288; 

at  CirenoeeteT,  821. 
roads,   oamp^   to.,  in  the  North 

Itiding,  218,  885. 

ridge,  Yorkshire,  47. 

eonstJTictJon,  notioea  ot  24, 119. 

Romsey  Abbey,  spoon  found  at  «xh!bited, 

189. 
BooC  timbered,  at  Sedgeborrow  church,  42. 
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BothwcUf  XJiiGoliiibijA,  nptilchnl  oiat  *i 

IBB. 
Bound  towen  of  olraidiM  in  Bamta,  ISO. 


Siinti^  uudent  portnituTM  ot,  St.  Alpliegs, 

US :   St  Oregor?,  193 ;  St  Lmhj  and 

St  TJiaok,  ill. 
Sklairitar;,  npcnt  of  annual  meetiiiK  >t,  297. 
<*""""  ware,  found  at  Cheateiford,  IS,  18; 

at  Umel  Hill,  York,  36 ;  Caluacto- 

nhua,Bl  i  imitation  of,  finmd  in  SuOblk, 

ISl,  210. 
Sunpford  Perarel,  ohnich  and  tombi  de- 

>crib«d,ia6. 
Sandlbidv    OzfbrdBhiro^   bronio     fhairing 

found  at,  lia. 
Saion  architecture,  notioe  of  remiint  in 

Norfolk,  U9  ;  head^Conea  atWenale;, 

Torkihire,  S89. 
Soeatta,  found  at  Wc^oock,  Berfci,  12a 
Schtr^  Mr.  Q.,  hii  itloRtntiouB  of  the  man- 

nen  and  mutoma  of  the  Oi«ek^  422. 

SOOTUItD, 

Qold  annillK  found  at  LaiKOk  IS ; 
rings  found  at  Flodden  and  Dun- 
fermline, S8 ;  gold  omwneDta  from 

Ac,  from  luchkenneth,  72  ;  ancient 
monumente  of  Angus,  notdoed,  SO ; 
muBBum  of  AntiquariM  of  Soot- 
land,  191,201,309;  aingDlar  bronze 
owtn  found  tai  Annandale,  385  j  m*- 
mmiala  ot  Edinbuigfa,  br  Iteniel 
Wlbon,  301 ;  BanHdal  and  Bcdem- 
Utical  Antiquitiea  o(  by  R.  W.  Bil- 
ling. notic«d,  417. 
Scott,  Antiquarian  aUanlngi  by,  notieed, 

212. 
Senen^  painted,  in  cburdiea  of  eutem 

ooan&M,07. 
Sonlpture,  at  Stanley  St  Leonaid,  44 ;  St. 
Hicholaif,  Ipawudi,  TO ;  monomenta  of 
Angus,  80 ;  of  tootb  of  mliue,  170 ; 
Hoiman,  at  Horingbam,  Torkihin^ 
189;  Stoke  Charity,  Hanta,  the  mmm 
of  St.  Otegoty,  192;  at  Kibnore, 
Cenn,  289. 
Seu,  <rf'  dispel  of  Horton  Folliot,  Wonns- 
ter,  2G;  of  chantiy  of  Hettingham, 
Sufibtk,  68 ;  Jarwerth,  ton  of  Hadoo, 
78,  396;  St.  Leonard's  hocpltal.  St 
Nicholas'  and  statute  merchant,  Wor- 
ceeter,  73 ;  Kmon  OuiTille,  Chancellor 
of  Paris,  73;  Heniy  le  Callere,  77; 
liiomas  de  Pisyera  and  Barth.  Eddch, 
a,;  Irish  seals,  96  ;  Corvesora  of  Oz- 
fbid,  169  ;  Thomas  Dene,  Prior  of  St 
James's,  Exeter,  1 81 ;  Dean  and  Ch^ 
ter  of  lichfleld,  ISS ;  Unrpool,  189 ; 
■ ■   1  of  Bev. 


Joseph  Hontar,  109;  found  at  Ta<- 
fingtw,  Notfolk,  ib. ;  Milton's  bItw 
aed,  ib.  i  FiltoQ  PriMy,  Deron,  810 1 
of  Williani,s(m  of  Richard  de  Vald', 
283  ;  of  Adam  Bretel.  291 ;  of  Coyn- 
laet  Van  Eampet  found  in  Dcnet,  292 ; 
•etl  repTMmling  St  Lmtreno^^  fbond 
at  Sranerton,  Oxfordshire  t&  ;  of  tbo 
Onnunar  School,  Rolleatoti,  StaSbtd- 
shire,  ii.  ;  fliund  at  Kirkby  Uslloly, 
whh  derioe  of  pelican,  403  ;  found  at 
CMdbrldM  A.;  ae^  of  die  Corpora- 
tion of  Huiech,  of  William  le  Baoaa- 
ter,  CoL  Owen,  andothv  Welsh  Beal% 
it.;  aereral  fbreigii  seals,  from  Nevill 
Bolt,  a.;  eeaU  in  ooUectdon  of  itr, 
Qrenlle  Chester.  40G  ;  matrix  of  jet, 
found  at  Warka,  Northumberland,  it. ; 
other  seals  farmed  of  jet,  406;  of  the 
Port  and  Corporation  of  Hoyor,  418  ; 
of  Beinald  de  llwa,  413 ;  of  the  Ch^>- 
tar  ftf  EmW,  A, ;  art  with  antiqua 
intaglios,  435. 

SadgebcRow  cburch,  Glonoester,  notiOBd, 
48. 

aedi)i%  atSedgeberrow  chnrcb,  42. 

Sennaar,  gold  ring-monn  from,  GO. 

Sepulcluil  slaba,  manual  by  Rer-  KOut^ 
notaoed,SU. 

,  with  symbol  of  shears,  80, 

406;  at  Bebington,  Cheihire,  414. 

Sepalahral  antiqmtiee.  See  ^Iffiei,  3V- 
tHuli,  Jrc.  Tumnlar  cemetery  st  I^mel 
Hill,  York,  27, 123 ;  Roman  data  at 
Swinloi^  Yorkshire,  46 ;  tomuhia  at 
Clauriit^  H»ii,  Lancashire^  74  ;  pn1>- 
lioations  relsting  to,  SO,  99,  816  ;  in- 

I^gOR^  CO.  Heath,  101 ;  Roman  tomb 
at  Oeldeatoue,  Suffolk,  109;  iuter- 
menta  at  Weywx^  Beri^  131;  cata- 
oomba  in  the  Crimea,  361 ;  tumuli 
Dear  KiAl:^  Bavensworth,  348 ;  ofOgj 
at  Minster,  Sbeppc?,  8G1,  tc 

Seigeanty,  pet^,  notioea  Of,  240. 

SerriMe,  manorial,  Sta 

Sheats,  or  acisior^  symbol  on  sepnldual 
sldba  at  Kei^iley,  80;  remarks  tta,  bj 
Ur.  a  Long  and  Vtt.  FMrlaH,  A; 
eiaiitplca  frtni  Grayatoke,  Ac,  406,414. 

Shdla,  fbund  in  Irish  tumoli,  103. 

Shcvpey,  Isle  at,  tS&gj  fbond  at  MjDstw, 
deacribed,  8G1. 

Shield,  portions  of  silver,  aapiMaed  ooatdng 
oC  found  at  lArgo,3B6;  broDie  oorar- 
ioga  of,  found  in  the  Thames  411. 

Shorelum  churoh,  Suaiei,  notioed,  14G. 

Bhrewabuiy,  the  Earl,  lion-ehaped  ewer  of 
brouse  in  bis  collection,  286. 

8ilbui7  Hill,  excaTBtions  there,  306,  39G. 

BilTor  ornament^  found  at  Indikaimeth, 
72;  at  Largo,  Fifesbire,  34& 

Siward  How,  Yoikshire,  27. 

Sniilk%  Mr.  R,  remarks  ou  obacurv  words 
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in  durten,  wills,  ko.,  IM  ;  explMW- 

tion  of  (he  term  Bingtuj,  363. 
Smith,  Hr.  J.,  DotJoes  of  Bepulchral  bi 

at  Howden,  Torfcdure,  b;,  82. 
Mr.  H.  R,  hiipublicadoiiof  m 

paTemeatB,  B8, 137. 
8oller«t>    remu^able,    from    tho    Tower 

umory,  exhibited,  292. 

SilTer  seal  found  Bt  Chard,  TT ;  torques 
fonnd  at  Wedmore,  SI ;  ancieiit  deoo- 
mtion  in  St.  Cnthberfi,  Welk,  288  ; 
ininied  ilab  of  Bg.  Ktton,  at  Wells, 
290;  antiqoitlei  found  on  the 
Quuitock  Hilla,  S60  ;  at  Kew  Stoke, 
400;  the  Abbot  of  GlBHtonburr's 
flab^house  »t  Heu«,  109. 
SoqI,  (Tmbolisad  in  wpolchtal  repreeent*- 

'    tiooo,  SM. 
Southwick  church,  Snnex,  notaced,  14S. 
Spears,  iron,  found  at  Clanghton  Hall,  Lan- 
caabin^    74 ;    I^^n,    104 ;    in  the 
Tbamee,  411. 
Sftebs,   Mr.,  remarkable  broniQ  chiainft 

exhibited  b;,  411. 
Spoon,  Roman,  found  at  Cbesteribrd,  SO  ; 
of  iron,  found  at  Legore,  Ireland,  104; 
eQTer,  ttom  Rotoaej,  199. 
Spun,  found  in  the  Thamea,  71. 
Sue  T^  Rev.  J.  ,notioaa  of  church  at  ^ttubj, 
Notts.,  by,  178. 

E^AJFOmMHlBB. 

Seal  of  Orammar School,  BoUertOQ,  292. 
Stall-woik,  notice  of  making,  ST. 
Sump  for  po(tet7,  in  Huwum  Dimeianiim, 

86. 
SuvLBT,  Hon.  W.  O.,  Btol  of  Jorwerth  ap 

Madoc,  communicated  by,  73  ;  memoir 

on  iinu  found  near  Holyhead,  226. 
Stanley  Pontlarge  church,  notice  at,  40. 
Stanley  St.  Leonard  church,  notice  of,  44. 
Stanwick,  Yorkshire,  andent  remaiot  at, 

S3T ;    antiqiiitiee,    bronxe    onuunenta, 

&c,  found,  389. 
Statioua,   Soman,  Ddragitia,  28;  ale  of 

Mediolannm,  399 ;  Qrantohester,  43S. 
Stoyning  church,  Suaeei,  nolioe  o^  138, 

145,  lea 

St<^  Charity,  Hants,  Mulptaie  at,  192. 

antiquitiM  at^  899. 

Stone,  ancient  implementa  o^  107, 400. 

Stonehense,  visit  to,  299^ 

Stourhead,  viait  to,  306. 

Stukeley,  hie  account  of  Boniaa  rentdna  in 

Cambridgeehire,  18. 
Stylus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wardell,  402. 
Subgrundaria,  place  of  interment  of  inbnt^ 

in  Roman  lime^  21. 

SUTFOLK. 

BculptuTM  Bt  St.  Nicholas,  Ipawich,  7S. 

Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archaeclogicsl 
Sodety,  prooeediiigi  ot,  97,  317; 
ancient  remains  from  Clare  Outle, 
190 ;  mural  paintinp  at  Stok%  Sll. 


EX.  463 

Snlley.Hr.  J.,  foreign  aeal*  exhibitedby,403. 

Sepnlehnl   bnaaa  of  the  Ardenie 

ihmily.TS. 
Roman  remaina  near  Bdgat«,   288; 
Filgrim'a  Way,  ib. 
SusBBX  AncHaaoLOOiOAL  Boamr. 
0^818,431. 


Qold   ring   found   near  FUner,  58 ; 
annillts  from    Patcbam  and   East 
Bourne,  59 ;  bronie  pyxea  found  at 
Iiewse,     7! ;     notioee    of    Snsaei 
ohurchce,  137. 
Swale,  RiTer,  Torkahire,  andent  entrench- 
ments near,  224,  SSE. 
Swinton,    Torkshira,  Roman  date  found 

near,  4S ;  bronze  patelbe  fbund.  47. 
Sword,  bronzy  found  in  the  Thames,  71 ; 
at  Coway  Stakes,  198 ;  at  Claught«n 
Hall,  I^uceshire,  74;   in  Cambridge- 
ahiie  fens,  97 ;  atLagore,  103. 
Stdehhih,  Rey.   C.,  exhilrila  illuminated 
HSS.,   189;  exMutB   a  HS.   of  (ha 
statutw,  412. 
^mbol^  sepulcbtal,r»nailxou.  80,  ISfl,  406. 


T,  on  a  ring,  aymbol  of  St  Anthony,  181. 

Ta-oo,  Hr.,  inscribed  Hazer,  exhibited  by,  ]  89. 

T&LSOT,  Hon.  James,  big  memoir  on 
weapons  and  antiquities  found  at 
Lagore,  Ireland,  7G,  101 ;  bronze  celt, 
found  in  Harewood  Square,  exhibited 
by,  188 ;  remarks  on  the  clasdficadon 
of  northern  antiquitiei^  106 ;  Roman 
flue-tile,  pressntM  l^,  288;  bronse 
chisel,  found  in  a  tumulus  at  Pitcur, 
Scotland,  377. 

Tantallon  Castle,  Scotland,  420. 

Tatlob,  Hr.,  hia  collection  of  Roman 
antiquitiea  at  Colchester,  133. 

Tees,  the  riTer,  andent  entrendunents  near, 
in  Torkahire,  213,  8S6. 
Templi  Umbn,'  of  Stukeley,  at  Chas- 
torford,ia. 

Temple  church,  hair-cloth  found  in  a 
tomb,  190. 

Teeselloi,  in  moedc  pavements  at  (Sna- 
ceeter,  materials  ot,  831. 

Tessellated  pavement^  in  EWIand,  92, 381. 

Teaaera,  or  roundel^  of  cu^,  found  at 
Colchester,  72. 

l^uunes,  antiquities  found  in  the,  71;  bronze 
sword  from  Cow^  6tak«B>  in  Hr. 
Heville's  museum,  198;  ramaikable 
bronie  celt,  37$ ;  bronze  ahidda,  swords 
and  spear,  prcssated  by  Hr.  En^Hh,411. 

Thoipe  Arch,  Toikahire,  sqmlchral  alab  of 
a  child  of  the  De  Belewe  fiuuily,  194. 

Thrummy  Hilts,  tumvli  near  Oatterick,  SU. 
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TbuiUninin,  Biithh,  foDDd  in  ■  burow  at 
Bulfori,  WUtB,  819. 

THOBSiJt,  Dr.,  hie  memmi'  on  a  tumnUr 
cemetery  at  Lamel  Hill.  York,  27, 123, 

TUm,  fiomui,  at  Chesterford,  10,  25 1 
CirencwBter,  382  ;  medieval,  of  Roman 
faahkiD,  in  oliuniliai  in  Norlblk,  361, 
363  ;  decoistire,  for  paTemsnto,  from 
Barton,  Camb.,  82 ;  sepulchral  efBg^ 
formed  of,  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  17fl. 

Tiwa,  Reinald  de,  his  seal  eiliibtt«d,  413. 

Tootii^chci,  medienl  obarm  ^ainf^  890. 

TortHUmlet,  of  gold,  «8. 

Torques,  bronze,  found  at  Wadmore, 
8omer«M,81. 

Tower  anaoiy,  sollerat,  ipor,  &o.,  from, 
exhibited,  202. 

Tower^  rotmd,  of  church«a  in  Smea,  1S9. 

SYaditioii,  dngiilaraamples  ot,  SCO. 

Tsairr,  Mr.,  noboe*  of  tqrolelml  remaiiu 
in  Yorkshire,  280. 

Tribuli,  caltrapa,  found  at  CheatOTfbrd,  91. 

TViptfob,  Qree^  of  metal,  found  at  Hanttoh, 
182  i  of  ivotj,  beautifully  carrod, «(. 

Tbollopb,  Mr.  Arthur,  eommunicatea  a 
■ingiilT  leaden  Tenel,  from  Torkiej, 
Lincolnshire,  ISS;  cast  of  a  Roman 
eepotchral  alab,  found  .at  Lincoln, 
preeentedby,  28S. 

Trudea,  weapon  or  implement  bo  called, 
SSSn. 

TociEB,  Mr.  Charlei,  hia  memoir  on  cista 
and  antiquitie*  at  Swinton  Park,  Yoi^- 
ahire,  iS ;  hia  memoir  and  observatiana 
on  the  Boraan  Coiinium  (CirenoeHtor) 
and  mosaic  pavements  diaooTered 
there,  81S. 

■.  ii  liiuiibiilum  from  Nurembent,  ex- 
hibited b}r,  181. 

' Bonuu  glBM  ungoentarimn,  exhi. 

bitedby,  18T. 

Tumuli,  Lamel  Hill,  YoA,  27,  ISS;  at 
Lagore,  oo.  Heath,  101;  in  Walea, 
226 ;  at  Largo,  Fifeahirs,  U6;  in  the 
Crimea,  263;  in  Ireland,  SIS;  near 
XiAbj  BaTengworOi,  343;  called 
Falet  HiU  and  Thrummy  Hills,  near 
Catterick,  S4fl ;  at  Pitcur,  Sootland,  377. 

— Bemarka  on  claaaification  o^  106. 


Ungaentarium,  12  ;  of  blue  glaia,  187. 
Um,  British,  found  at  BuUbrd,  Wilts,  319 ; 

Roman,  foond  at  5tistfi}rd-la-bow,  76 ; 

varioua,  in  Hr.  Disney'B  museum,  &i, 

65 ;  at  WmcbcBter,  183, 191;  Colcbea- 

ter,  85. 
>  auppoead  to  b«  Iiiafa,  found  in  Holy^ 

bead  iibod,  220. 
of  Bronwen  the  Faiz,  found  in  Angle- 


ig  pnll^-ahapad  beada,  foand 

m  Norfolk,  lOS. 
,  Anglo-Saxon,  fbiutd  at  Lamel  Hill, 

York,  30,  132. 
found  in  tumulua  at  Clangbton  Hall. 

lAncBshiie,  75. 
found  at  Ciini  Tbiama,  county  Cork, 

181. 
TTraw^e,  Chriatopber,  MB.  written  for,  IMl. 
Uttinlg^  Mr.,  ancient  inacnbed  mortar  «xbi- 

Uled  bj,  41S. 
UttoxetM,   StaflbrdshiM,    tomba    of     the 

Kinora  frmily  thw^  remoTod,  187. 


Valle  Cruda  Abb^,  inacribad  slab  naar,  175. 
Vertne,  hia  bust  of  Hilton  notioed,  200. 
Veaaela  of  teria  ootta,  or  fire-clay,  supposed 

for  alchemy,  found  near  Duriiam.  73. 
Villas,  Roman,  in  Cbmbridgeabir*,  16 ;  «t 

North  Walthaui,  Hants,  193. 
Tidtations,  Hie  heraldic,    in   Brit,   Hob., 

cMalogue  of  by  Mr.  Sim^  notioed,  3S0. 
TuUiamy,  Mr.  OoOTge,  notice  of  an  ancient 

jetty  near  Weatminater  lUsoe,  71. 


W.  S.  W.,  memoir  on  the  Oad-whip  service 

239. 

Wabome  church,  Norfolk,  notice  q(  SOS- 
Wake,  custom  relating  to  at  C^letou,  183. 

ViLBhiV,  Mr.  J.  R,  account  of  axoa-ntions 
at  Fountains  iibhey,  180. 

Wald',  Bichanl  de,  282,  416. 

WiJJB. 

RoDiflii  Tninai^  jto.,  in  CarmarthenahiTe, 
56 ;  leaden  seal  found  near  St.  Aaaph, 
78,  290;  Hculptored  crono^  &c., 
in,  67 ;  aurrey  of  Caernarvon  <aslle, 
98;  documantarelatingto,166,393; 
sculptured  slab  near  Valle  Cruci^ 
175;  sepulchral braascB at Llanrwnt^ 
191 ;  sepnlchial  remains  at  Fortli 
Da&rcb,  Holyhead  Island,  220;  dte 
of  Roman  station  Mediolanum,  S99; 
antiquities  at  LUnannon,  402. 

Waller,  Mr.,  hia  work  on  sepulclual  b»MMl, 
90,  437. 

Walrus,  tooth  used  in  place  of  ivory,  170. 

Walthun,  St.  I^urance,  Berks,  R<Hnaa  re- 
mains at,  114. 

WASDSu,Mr.,antiquitieaexbibitedbf,  401. 

Ware,  Herts,  gold  tore  found  at,  53. 

Waik^   Northomberlaiid,  jat  seal  fiinnd 
at,  406. 

Wame,  Mr.,  gold  rings  in  hia  mnseom,  57. 

WARBiNaTOH,  Hr.,  his  Itistory  of  stained 
g1ae^  notice  of,  124. 
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Watcheii  progreM  of  irt  of  nukiiig,  noticea 
oft^Hr.  Oot«niuHoi'gui,2S6;  watcli 
of  Jamea  L  exhiUted,  «1G. 

Wat,  Hr.,  remaib  on  gtJd  annillas  ™'%f 
and  omamanta  foimd  in  Britain,  M  ; 
on  a  cheB&piece  ot  w»lni*tooth  from 
Eiriolall  Abbey,  170 ;  on  disoovety  of 
(diver  omamsnte  at  Largo,  Fifeahire, 
21S;  notes  on  Britdah  intennenta,  236. 

WeapouH,  sncieDt,  found  in  the  Thamei,  71. 

Webb,  Hr.,  Sue  examples  of  metatwoA 
exhibited  b;,  183;  enamelled  oaaket, 
portrait,  tec,  407. 

Well,  chapel  oier,  near  Qlouoester,  IS. 

WeUg,  uidant,  excavated  at  Weyoock,181. 

Weill,  decontknis  in  3t  Cuthbert'a  church, 
2a3  ;  EepulchnQ  eiBgy  of  Bp,  Bitbon 
in  {he  cathedral,  2B0. 

WendoTer,  gold  amull^  (bund  near,  49. 

Weuiley,  aE^nlchnl  anaquiliea  a^  2S9. 

Waj,  nomaa,  in  Torkahire,  IT. 

Weatem  Counties,  notea  on  obscure  tenot 
in  deeds  relying  to,  104,  SBS. 

WmncAcoTT,  Mr.  K.,  his  memoir  on  the 
discover;  of  effigies  at  Oonalston, 
Notts,  G ;  remarks  on  Hicient  mixed 
metals,  75;  remarks  on  design  of 
moBBJca  at  Cirenoaster,  328. 

Weatminater,  Dean  of,  letter  from  Qoeen 
EUubeth  to,  in  tKroai  of  Camden,  178. 

WsnHCiBiBB,  the  Deao  of.  Lis  remarks  on 
ancient  allojB,  70 ;  Romaa  uma  found 
in  Emai,  e^iibited  bv,  TS ;  BUvcr 
spoon  from  Bomse;  Abbey,  exhibited 
b7,  1B». 

Wesbninster  Bridge^  remains  of  a  jet^ 
disooreied  near,  71. 

WBIXOBBLUn). 

Silver  Gbola  fixud  at  Eirkby  Lons- 
dale, fl9. 

West  Tarring  ehuroh,  Suaeei,  148. 

Weatow,  Torkihire,  bronze  oelts  totuad  at, 
SSI,  40S. 

WlBTWoOD,  Mr.  J.  O.,  his  explanation  of 
the  eeal  of  Jorwerth  q>  Hadoc,  7S ; 
remarks  on  early  aculpturea  atlpawich, 
TS ;  communication  on  ancient  atocka, 
in  FoiiiT,  horn  booka,  &c.  29E  ;  re- 
marks on  an  incised  slab  at  Valle 
Crucds  Abbey  and  inscription  at  Llon- 
gwpihoydyl,  17Si  on  on  enamelled 
abula  at  Chester,  IBS;  on  Bomano- 
Kitjah  inscription  at  Usnver,  184. 

Wefoock,  Berk^  Boman  remains  discovered 
\rj  the  Hon.  R  C.  Neville,  114. 

Whale's-bone,  tooth  of  the  s«a-hone  used 
in  place  of  ivory,  170. 

Whetatone,  Roman,  found  at  Iakleton,19S. 

Wboidoff,  Hr,,  gold  ring  in  his  museum, 
fiS ;  roundeU  of  iena  cotta,  7S  i  ann- 
illEe,riiig  and  Roman  broOEea,  exhibited 
by,  190. 

Whittrf  Huaeum,  jet  acal  preoerved  in, 
40S. 


Whip,  the  Qad,  aervioe  ot,  in  Linoolnahiri^ 
239. 


Wigan,m 


inscribed  on  bronse  bells.  182. 

wiLLUHBON,  Bev.  J.,  ooUce  of  fish-house  of 
Abbot  of  Olaatonbiuy,  109. 

WiLUB,  Profewor,  his  discourse  on  Salis- 
bury cathedral,  800. 

WiLLODOBBT  SB  Bboe^  the  Lord,  embroi- 
deries exhibited  by,  SSa 

Wiuoir,  Bar.  J.,  memoir  on  the  Onild  of 
CorveKns  of  Oxford,  by,  14fl,  208 ;  on 
Roman  Temaina  at  Headinztoil,  183. 

WiuoN,  Mr.  D&HiBt^  memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh in  the  olden  time,  noticed,  201. 

Wiltoa  <3iurdi,  description  o^  by  Ut.  Digby 
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r,  27 ;  Anglo- 


n  HiuuQin,  78  ;  utiqui- 
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attcb^olosical  imitate  of  evtat  Srttain  aitU  fvelatiD. 

JUNE,  1849. 


it  r€tiutltd  Oat  tuMtat  itf  anj(  omiMtM  «r  <mir  m  tiii  Utl,  omt  of  duatga  of 
midenee,  be  fortkuiA  ttnt  (to  (Mmre  rtgnlta'  dtUverf  (/  Oe  Abchieoloqical 
Jouual)  addrmed  to  H.  Bowm  Lini,  Ext,  Reodent  SMxvtHy,  26,  SnSMk 
Sti«et,P>UHall,EHt. 
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Trollope,  Ber.  Edw.,  Leaainghun,  Slsaford. 
Tucker,  C.,  Esq.,  F.8^.,  39,  Dsromhiro-^ 
Turlejr,  Edw.  A.,  E«q.,H.D.,  WoroMler. 
Tnnibiill,  W.  B.  D.  D.,  E»].,  Edinbnrgb. 
TtuiMr,  DawaoD,  F^sq.,  F.S.A.,  Ot.  Yarmmtfa. 
Toner,  Her.  S.  B.,  F.S  A.,  Haleaworth. 
Turner,  Thmaa,  Esq.,  Ftoiloii-hoan,  Hamp 

■lead. 
TuTTwr,  T.  HndMD,  Eaq.,  S,  Henriett»-nreet. 
Turner,  R.  9.,  Ew],,  21,  HaTmarket. 
Tnmer,  Heo.,  Esq.,  Newoa^e. 
Tati»r,  Sam.,  Eaq.,  Wast  Deili]',  Lancaalure. 
Tweedy,  W.  M.,  Esq.,  Aherton,  Tmro. 
Twjnun,  J,,  Ew].,  M.D.,  Winchester. 
Tyrnia,  Edwwd,  Esq  ,  City  Remembnuicar. 
Tytler,  Patrick  F.,  E«q,,  Devanshir^-place. 
Tymnis,  Samuel,  Eaq.,  Hon.  See.  Bnry  and 

W.  3.  Aroheol.  lut. 

UmKiiOKa,  Thoa.    B.,    Eaq.,  Longport, 
Uttenon,  Edw.  V.,  Etq.,  F.S.A.,  R/de. 

T'mtiAM ,  TBI  Eau.  or. 

Tanuttart,  Rev.  C,  The    Cell,  Hariiyate- 

atreet,  HerU. 
Varicy,  A.  R.,  Esq.,  Bolton-le-MooTB. 
Vaax.W.  S.,  Esq.,  British  Huseum. 
Venables,  Rer.  E.,  H.A.,  Huratmonceanx. 
Vernon,  Rev.  E.,  East  Retford,  NoHa. 
Vmcent,  R«t.  K.,  Winchester. 
Virian,  J.  H.,  Eaq.,  H.P.,  Eaton«iaan>. 
Ton  Bach,  Jobao  F.,  Esq.,  British  Hnseum. 
Yultiamy,  George,  Esq.,  2S,  Soffolk-BtreeL 

V/omittitimt,  TBI  HiBQDii  op. 
Walford,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  Winchester  College. 
Walford,  W.  S.,  Esq ,  Middle  Temple. 
Walker,  John  S.,  Esq.,  Doocaster. 
Walker,  Rer.  W.,  Slingsby. 
WalmUey,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  House  of  Lords. 
Wallers,  Rev.  C,  M.A.,  Winchester. 


Warbortou,  Roland  E.,  Esq.,  Ariej,  Nonb- 

wieh,  Cbeahire. 
Warner,  Rer.  J.  L.,  WaWngbMn,  Noriblk. 
WatKn,  Hon.  R.,  Roekingbam  OaMle. 
WMrcn,  W.  H  ,  Eaq.,  %.€.,  H.P. 
Ward,  Rot.  J.,  Vkar  of  Gt.  Bedwio,  WUta. 
Warddl,  JaoMS,  Eaq.,  Leeds. 
Wanv,  Rer.  F.,  Kahopa  Lydiard,  Tanntm. 
Way,  Albert,  Esq.,  Wonbam  UMior,  Eteigate. 
Weale,  Hr.  J.,  Hi^  Holbivn. 
Wean,  Rev.  T.  W.,  H  A.,  l>eaii'a-7U<d. 
Wabb,  Rer.  J.,  F.S.A.,  Tretire,  BoM. 
Webb,  Rev.  John,  Petsnia*. 
Webb,  G.  Biah,  Esq.,  1,  Hartimer-Btreet. 
Webater,  Rev.  G.  U.,  D.D.,  Codfinrd  St.  Hair, 

Wilts. 

WlLU,  VkBT  R«T.  TBS  DbAM  op. 

Wella,  Rev.  H.,  Wortfay.  WinchesUr. 
West,  Rev.  Gilbert,  Corfe,  Tannton. 
Wcatmacott,  Richard,  Esq ,  A.R.A.,  21,  WU- 

tou-plaoe, 
WnTviNnu,  Vnr  Rbt.  tbi  Dsait  or. 
Weetwood,  J.  O.,  Esq ,  Hamineraniith. 
Wetherall,  Rev.  J.,  Ruihtoa,  Kettering. 
Weyland,  Ridard,  Esq.,  OxfaT± 
Wbately,  Rev.  C,  HolL 
Wbittam,  G.,  Esq.,  Si,  Cadogan-plaoe. 
Wbewell,  Rev.  W.,  D.D,  Master  of  IV&iity 

College,  Cambridge. 
Whiffin,  H.  W.  S ,  Esq.,  Tower. 
Whiuoopp,  W,  Esq.,  Woodbridge,  Snflblk. 
White,  Rev.  Jamea,  Statbun,  Norfcdk. 
White,  J,  Esq.,  MJ>.,  Winehester. 
Wliitehead,  Rev.  Q,  Davenport,  Linodn. 
Wilbwforce,  the  Ten.  ArchdeactHi,  Bartoo 

Agnse,  Yorkshire. 
Wickham,  Rev.  Robert.  Greaford,  Wrexbim. 
Wiley,  Mr.,  Aldine  Chambers. 
WilldneoD,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
Wilmot,  Rev.  E.  Eardley,  Brighton. 
Wilkock,  John  W.,  Eeq ,  S,  Stone-buildings, 

IJucoln'a-inn. 
WiUonent,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Green-tL 
Williams,  Rev.   David,  D.C.L.,  Wardm  o( 

New  College,  Oxford. 
Willianis,  Rer.  Henry,  Windiester. 
Williams,  Miss  Jane,  Talgarth,  Brecknock- 

William^  Rev.  R.,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Williams.,  T.,  Esq.,  3,  Great  George.atieet. 
Willaon,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  MinsteiH-yard,  Uncoln. 
WillsOD,  Rev.  J.,  B.D.,  Trinity  ColL,  Oxford. 
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SUBSCRIBINQ  HEUBEBS. 


Wibon,  Captun  Fred,  fi2nd  Regt,  DalUm 

Tower,  Hilnthorp. 
Wibon,  W.  Slitt,  Esq,  Norwich. 
WiUon,  RaT.  J,  Nonrich. 
WingtOD,  Cturles,  Esq.,  Temple. 
Wiuterbottom,  Junes  E.,  Esq.,  Sloane-ctraet. 
Winter,  C,  Eiq.,  Bidiopa  Lydi&rd. 
WithcTB,  Robert  J.,  Esq.,  Shei^iDnie. 
Wlnlhrop,  Rot.  B.,WolTeTtoii-hoiue,  Briatol, 
Waod,CoLT.,jim.,U.P.,Hyde-pkrk-gKrdeiia. 
Wood,  W.  IL,  Em].,  Singleton-lodge,   Man- 
Wood,  T.,  Eiq.,  H.D.,  WiDchAster. 
Wood,  John,  Esq,,  23,  Oxford-aqiutre. 
Woodfd],  Heniy,  Eeq.,  Deaas-y&rd. 
Woodham,  Ber.  T„  WineheMer. 
Woodroflfe,  Her.  J.,  Wineheeter. 
Wordnrorth,  Rat.  Charley  M.A.,  Fgrth. 
Workmu,  T.,  Eoq.,  Buingstolie. 
Wonley,  Mr.,  1 19,  Ure&t  Portland -street 
Worthii^toD,  R.,  Eaq.,  ManebeMer. 
Wraford,  Rev.  J.  R^  F.SJi,  BriMoL 


Wreford,  Rev.  Heoij  W.,  Bristol. 
Wrigbt,  John,  Esq.,  Han-conrt,  Temple. 
Wyalt,  Tho.  H.,  Eeq.,  77,  Great  BiMMU-at. 
Wyatt,  Digby,  Eaq,  12,  Park-«,,We«Diin«er. 
W^att,  Rer.  C.  F.,  M.A.,  Forest  HiU,  Oxford- 
Wyiidham,  E.,E»q.,  14,  Blaiidford-«[Qare. 
WynD,  Right  Hon.  Charles,  M.P.,  Gnfton- 

Wynne,  W.  W.  R,  Esq.,  Sion,  Onreetry. 
WyoD,  William,  Esq.,  RA.,  Royal  Hint. 
Wjon,  L.,  Esq.,  Royal  Hint. 
Wyae,  Thomaa,  Esq.,  17,  Wilton-place. 


Youi,  iHB  Lord  AHcnsiiHOp  or. 
YiaBoaonoH,  ns  Eakl  or,  Ariington-ebvet. 
Yoke,  Tmr  Rkt.  tsk  Dux  or. 
Yates,  ReT.  S.  W.,  Reading. 
Yates,  Rev.  Z.  F.,  Aylafaam,  Norfolk. 
Yatea,  Jaa.,  Esq.,  l^aderdale-haase,  Highgate. 
Yonge,  W.  C,  Esq.,  OtterbcHime,  Hants. 
Yotmg,  eir  Chariea  G.,  Garter,  Her.  Coa 


Sabaoriptloni  to  the  Inititate  (£1,  doe  amiaaUy  on  Jannary  1st)  are  payable  to  the 
Bankera  of  the  Sorie^,  Meaaia.  Conns, — b;  poet  office  order  on  the  Charing  Ortm  Ogicej 
addressed  to  Enwinn  Hawkim,  Esq.,  Tmuurer,  36,  Snllblk  Streot,  Pall  Mall,  East,— or 
through  any  Lootl  Seoretaiy  of  the  Inatitate. 

All  Memben  (not  m  arrtar  of  their  cvnMhtfim}  are  entitled  to  receivs  the  QaimittLT 
JoDBniL,  deliTered  gratnitonuly.  In  order  to  obriala  disappointment  by  non-delivra;  of 
the  AscaiKOLoaicAL  JouaxAi,  Members  are  earnestly  requested  to  remit  th«r  Snbacrip- 
tions,  and  to  send  informatioD  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  Joomals  may  be  most  con- 
Teniently  transmitted. 

H.  BOWYER  LANE, 

KaUtnl  BKr^OTf). 
HI  iHiTirtn-a,  LoHCna, 
>LK  SniR,  Pill  Uall  Eut, 
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Si^ttiiinfl  Mmbm  of  ttje  arrijawloaical  Institute 

WHO  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  SINCE  JCWE,  1849. 


life  Mtmbtre, 


ANTKOBUB,  SIR  EDMUND,  B^rt,  AmeslmrT  Abbey. 

CHICHESTER,  R,  Eiq,  The  HJJ,  nan  BuiuUvle. 

FOX,  HAJ0R-OEN£BAL  CHASLBS,  Orduiice  OSoe,  Pdl  HiD. 

FREEMAN,  EDWARD,  Esq^  If  .A^  OaUindi,  Dnnle;. 

HABDTTICKE,  PHILIP  C,  90,  RuHll-sqaue. 

LINGARD,  J.  R,  B.q,  Tlui  CoUiigB,  AldmfeT,  Wlnuloir. 

OAKES,  HENBY  PORTGUS,  E«|,  Nonoo  Conrt,  Bur;  SC  Edmimd 

BTRANaWAYS,  HON.  W.  FOX,  81,  Old  Bi 


Annual  Suiuscnirers. 


BABRY,  CHARLES,  Esq,  R.A,  Si,  Qrt»t  GosrgMtnel,  We«tmln.tar. 

BA3TABD,  EDKUND  RODNEY  P,  Eaq,  KlOty  Court,  Flynumlli. 

BAYXEi;  Rvr.  JOSEPH,  BirkeTihB4d. 

BEACH,  WILLIAU,  Bki.,  Bdlabory. 

BLANDFORS,  H,  Esq,  Burvcj'or,  Devtiea, 

BROOKE,  Rer.  J,  Riugfaton  HiU,  Stiinul. 

BROOKS,  GEORGE  H,  Eaq,  Docton  Commoiil. 

BBUNEL,  T.  K,  E«i,  Dake-atreet.  WeiUoLnaWr. 

BUCK  MAN,  JAMES,  Esq,  P.a,8,  Riiymt  Agitcnllnrsl  Coll^B,  ClrBnoo««. 

BUTCHER,  HENRY,  E*l,  Jnn,,  DbyImi. 

BUXTON,  LADY,  BS,  Hsrlej-sOwt.  CiTendlsb-squn. 

BYB0I4,  R«T.  J.,  KUUngbolms  BWI017,  Hull. 

CHRISTOPHER,  ROBERT  A,,  Esq,  H.P,  Bloihoboe  Hill,  BlMfoid. 
CLUTTERBUCK,  ROBERT,  Eiq,  SS,  Bsuu-iqiurs,  Brlghtun. 
COOPER,  H.  C,  Eiq,  Cortiner,  Ctmlirldge. 
CROWFOOT,  W.  J,  Eh|,  M  J),  Bomlei. 
CUNNINQTON,  HENRY,  Esq,  DcTlna. 

DODD,  SAMUEL,  E«q,  RciiHih  To»b. 

DOUOLAB,  CLEMENT,  Esq,  I,  LuHuUn-plia,  BDUd. 

DYSON,  RST,  F,  North  mod  Sonth  TldTorth,  Wllti. 


FALKMER,  RICHARD,  Esq,  Dnlus,  WUtl. 
FALKNER,T.  A.,Bsq,  M.A,  HuiiiiiKfii(dPairser,Wllts, 
FAIRLESS,  Mr.  JOSEPH,  Haihim. 
FEARON,  B«T.  W.  H,  Hmututon,  ncai  L7111L 


HAKEWILL,  H,  Esq,  Craig's  Court,  CharisE  CroM. 
HARDEN,  Rn.  EDMUND,  Norwood. 
HART,  THOMAS,  Evi,  EelKSte. 
HAWKES,  W,  £sq,  BnwUtnat,  Blnulotfbwn. 
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HAYWABD,  W.  PCARCE.  Eki,  WiWori,  I»«tIh«. 

HEPBURN,  JAlf  ES,  Eiq,  Toril  FUin.  M^diiDBe. 

HILL,  Rer.  J.  HABWOOD,  Cniuw  Rntoi?,  Kuket  Hubara'. 

HILL,  Mill,  Btrrj  Hill,  Miufldd,  Notti. 

HODOSON,  W.  S„  Ebi„  MJ*,  BiltIIb  Bow. 

HORNE,  a.  W,  Eki,  HoDlh-WesUni  RallTsr  SUUiTn,  Witailu  Btlde*. 

BOWMAN,  Rev.  EDWARD,  Bonrell,  Dawntum  MiXttl,  Nortlilk. 

HUNT,  J.  D,  Ehi„  ArlnbaiT. 

J0NE8,  PITMAN,  E«ci,  Bt.  Lny*,  B««Tltrte,  EmUr. 

KELSEY,  E.  E.  P,  Fjmi,  The  noM,  PiUetarr. 

KENYON,  Ilrm.  Mn^  Pndoe,  D«r  Bhrcnborr. 

KERRrCH.  J,  E«i,  OcldesUn*  Hill.  n«r  BhiIu. 

KYRLE,  Rm.  J.  8,  MONEY,  M.A,  F.B.A,  yttfloTj  VttXtrr,  Ctlaa. 

LEE,  Ber.  T.  FAULKNER.  SL  AIUm. 

UAN9ELL,  J,  E*!,  Wh«t»inbe  Kcpnio,  Btandfiird. 

UARHH,  Ret,  J,  WetJon,  ne»r  AylMboir, 

MAUDE.  Rev.  J..  Nfwport,  l«le  of  TClghL 

MEREWETIIRB.  Mr.  SERJEANT,  BT,  York-TenTM^  Begent's  PiA. 

MIDDLETON,  JOHN,  E»i_  DiJilnBt™,  Dnrtum. 

H1LMAN.  n.  BALURBVRY,  E«|.,  B.  Berkcley-^owe. 

KOORE,  Rer.  EDWARD,  FrittouleD  KtoUaj,  BU|iteh<inl. 

NE9B1T,  ROBERT  FABRY,  Em,  High  Sbertfffif  Wlllt,  SoDthhnxrae  Houh,  DariM*. 

NEWMARCH,  CHARLES,  Ejki,  ClrMMWteT, 

NI99EN,  HILABY  NICHOLAS,  E»q,  IS,  TrlnllT-aqBM*,  Towef. 

PARISH,  CHABLER.  F*j.,  Curttoo  Chunbm,  RcgtaMtnat 
PABKE,  Rev.  J,  LIcMeli  SU«mi«lilrB- 
PARKER,  T„  Enq,  Brmueholoi  Kill,  ClltlicnB. 
FIDO  EON,  HENRY  C,  E»g,  UTeipool. 
POLE,  Ber,  H.  E,  C„  RudbMime  Rectory,  Dartir. 
PRINSEP,  W.  HALDIUAND,  E^,  SO,  Qlnueii 

BEYNABD80N.  Rbv.  J.  BIRCH,  Hnlyw»U  HiU,  SUnArf. 
ROPER,  W.  J.  D„  E«q.  y»no  IlooM,  HsmpMMd. 
BUSSELL,  FREDERICK,  E>q,  Kanllwonh. 

BHARPE  Kri,  89,  Miltoo-Mwel,  DoiMt-«[ii«n. 

SHAW,  BENJAMIN,  Esq,  8,  CumbfldgMiiM™,  HrdBPut. 

SHREWSBURY  LIBRABY,  [br  Mri,  E.  Urwiok.) 

SIMONS,  NICHOLAS,  Eiq,  11,  N9ir-*iii«re,  UneolD'i-Iiui. 

SLOCOMBE.  Mr,  Lea).. 

BLOPER,  OEORGE  ELGAB,  F«l_  DerlMi. 

eOUTHBY,  ANTHONY,  Eiq,M.D,H"" 

8ULLEY,  Mr.  JOSEPH,  Nolttoghim. 

eWATMAH,  ALLAN,  Esq,  Lyim,  Kwftitt. 

THOMPSON,  C.  TStlRBTOH,  Ek],  1,  Cundm  HIU  Temw,  Kaulngtoi. 
TRAHBBNE,  REV.  J.  HONTOOMERY,  Coedrljlui,  CudUT, 
TUCKER,  WILLIAM,  Esq,  Corylm  Pirk,  AnnlmUr. 

TITTIHG,  R.  B,  Eki,  EngrtTer,  9T,  BlTl*™-*^**!  C-»nid«n  Town. 

WALL,  C,  BARINO,  Eiq,  «.P,  B«rke1e7-iqn»™. 

WARD,  F.  RIDOUT,  Eki,  York-jilK*,  CUfUn. 

WARNER,  T.  K,  Ewi,  NoiMlqn,  WiTwioklWn. 

WEBB,  Ht,  Old  Bsnd-itrMt. 

WILLS  R«v.  W,  Holombo  BogM  B«toi7,  mi  Wellioiion. 

WILSON,  DANIEL,  Eiiq,8eo«l»i7  to  the  BoomtT  of  AnllqiwriM  of  Sooamd,«5,G»orBMt™«, 

EdlDburxD. 
WRIGHT,  HENRY,  E«q,  H«lhwlr  Lm,  Chiltmtom. 
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List  of  ^ttBtnis  ttuOse  to  t^e  iLtbtacs  anD  iEuseum  oC 
ti)e  Stcfjaeolosical  Jhistttute, 


DtJEING  THE  TEAE  IMS. 


"  Hnmun  DiDMUsnin,"  PuU  1,  3.    Freicnt«dl7  JgBKDisMgr,  Eaq..  F.B.S^  F.S.A. 

Ealicd  b;  Uis  EiiL  of  Ellihui.    FmenMl  bj  tha  But 
._   ..   jrnniiF,  ud  tvD  Dimen,  a  T*lr  Df  Spun,  be,  bBDdIn  Ujinf  til* 
■uimuiuuu*  iiir  hid  nciT  Hanw  of  Pj-rlumeut.     FreHDWd  bj  GlOBOS  VULUUII,  Esq. 

Edited  by  Bmj.  TKoriw,  E«q.,F.a.A. ;'  "SlTia"« 
•anted  h)  J.  d.  KEifiLE,  Etq. 

1  G^nfoilti."  1  VDl^j  and  "BuUfUn  MonnmenUl,  on  Callndm  ds  M^miHm  pu  II.  da 
■  t«  Fraiis»lM  pour  Ik  CoiiurTatian  dn  Monumpai. 
hI  b]'  Uw  Secreury. 

■'ZiiUcbriftftiTiUeAltertfaumiwlaKiiHhaft.''    FroKntcd  by  J.  H.  Eubli.  Eaq. 
"  Codes  IM|ilm>MimiAII(lo-SuoDiim."    ValLlJkS.    LoDdon,  ISU.    FmcDtcd  by  IbB  EiUtot,  J.  U. 

Kumu,  Eiq. 
"  A  PenmbiiljIIkiD  of  Ibi  Ancient  ud  BOTil  Fomt  at  Dartmoor."    Bj  Sunuel  Sowe,  H.A.    FitataStS 

by  EuTUDBiuutii,  Em. 
"An  EiMFnTEd  F«IiBit  of  IhB  Uugtdi  of  NorthimpCim.     FnoT.     Fnaei,"     Fxwflted  b;  Uit 

■•At)u!Dasum"Joanul.    Paiti  CCUI— CCLVI.    Pmentel  bj  lbs  Publldxr. 
■*TheEan  Fnjapnt  of  Kiikimd  Abbe;,  near  Hornculk."    PcaaMibjJ.  Diaxn,  Eaq. 
**  gebHdiu,  Glonarlom  Oeniiuiiciim  Medll  Xti.''  3  nb.  Fdlo.    Fnaantsd  by  Auut  Wxt,  Eaq- 
"TbeOoDiHtrlnl  Uiuto  DfthB  Middle  AiRi."    BrDUlbfWjul.    Folio.    Loodoii,  l»4e.    Pnagated 
by  Itae  AiiUun  end  Ueeen.  Dat,  Ihg  FublinliEri, 

uMueum 

ud  lotentloii,  oimmmtcd  with  deiicci.    FreieDHd 

"  A  ODd.wbip.  ■  Ttillga  ol  Ibe  liB^Dlir  lennre-coatoie  rormerljr  obacrrKl  In  coDueilDn  vltli  the  Minor 
ofBnniBfalilII,UnH)lD>Iiln."    FrcMDlcdliy  Joe.  Moomh,  ltiq.,ar  Linwln. 

"  EngrmTlDc  ot  Andent  Fu,"  (Latin  gilt),  loll  liie,  (bund  u  lui  QnAoo,  WUtL  Prtatnled  bv  lb* 
Ke<.  W.  a  Ltritn. 

"  Anblteetural  Notten  oF  Uw  Cburebc*  nt  tti*  Donery  of  Northanipniii.''    Fmmted  by  J.  8.  Pmu, 

Two  Tmolngn  ot  a  Crew  mn  the  Gubla  of  tba  BOrtb  alale  o(  dmrdi  *t  Pljiniitoti  6t.  Muj,  Deron. 

•'Hiiitiiry  of  Anbltectuie."    By  L.  G.  TBtUO.    FnMDtcd  by  Mr.  Jhd.  CBinux,  Ul,  Strand. 
'^EitnltdriChHTtTPL  ftlLDtreaaot'-i  Nonnandea  on  AnglD-NvmaAde  «]td  h  tronvvnl  diuu  Ice  Arcblna 

daCal'idiH."    3  Tola.  Sio.    Fir  Uohanda  U'Anley.    Freecnted  by  Edwaih  Suux,  Eiq. 
"  Recoefl  de  Scatii  NoimuidB  at  AngUl.NamundB."     Far  A.  1..  D'Ani^.     Pioented  by  Eswun 

9iaiuu,E«i. 
"Blcbelet,  IMctioIiniIre  de  la  langue  Fnnjalie.''    3  Vola.  lOUo.    "  Walpole'a  AneodntH  ot  FalotlDi  In 

EoKliiid."  i  Vola.  Bm.   Soetal  Eoglah  Colna  of  TuiDaa  perioda.  Freienled  by  Autar  Wit.  ttq, 
Diawlniti  of  Anident  Croaaaa  at  Bawcotle  and  ButhwEll,  and  View*  of  Elowa  Church,  Uneotnahln, 
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